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Naphthalin.   C?»H».  ' 
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7,  104. 
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Saussure.    N.  Oehl,  4,  69. 
Fremy.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  59,  18. 

A.  CoNNBL.    N.  Edinb,  PhU.  J.  1832,  No.  26,  231  ;  Schw.  61,  104. 
Brooke.    Repert.  38  265. 
Mansfielp.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  1,  248. 
Pelletier  &  Walter.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  67,  274. 
LiEBiG  &  Wohler.     Pogg.  24,  169 ;  Berzel.  Jahresber,  13,  358. 
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JRev.  sc.  6,  76;   abstr.  Ann.  Phaj*m.  41,  114;   Bev,  sc.  11,  361; 

ibid,  12,  193;  ibid.  13,  66  and  579;  Und.  14,  313;  Compt.  rend.  14, 

318;  Rev,  sc.  14,818;  abstr.  «7I  pr.  Chem.  27,  29;  Compt.  rend. 

29,  363;  Rev.  se^  15,  739;  ibid,  21,  36  ;  Compt.  chim.   1850,   1  ; 

abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  310 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  76,  298 ;  Liebig  & 

Eopp'sJahresb,  1850,  497. 
DuHAS.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  50,  182 ;  Ann.  Phai*m.  5,  6 ;  Po^^.  26, 

517;  Schw.  66,  89. 
Ddmas  &  Stabs.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  76,  40  ;  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  I,  42. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  25,  19. 
WosKRESSENSKY.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  ^Q. 
MrrscHERLiCH.    Po^^.  31,  631. 
£  RDM  ANN  &  Marchand.    J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  177. 
Berzelius.     Pogg.  44,  377  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  9. 
Harignac.     Ann.  Pharm.  38,  18. 
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Magnus.    Pogg.  90, 1  ;  PhU.  Mag.  J  6,  420  ;  abstr.  Berl,  Acad.  Ber. 

1853,  446  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  ^%,  349 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  60,  86;  Pharm.  Centr, 

1853,  597  j  Instil.  1853,  416 ;  Liehig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1853,  525. 
BicRTHELOT.     i^T.  Ann.  Chim.  33,  295;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  81,  108; 

J.  pr,  Chem.  55,  76;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  861  ;  Liebig  &  Kopp's 

Jahresb.   1851,  437,  504 ;   (7o»tp^.  rend.  33,  210  ;  xV.  Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  53,  69 ;  abstr.  Oompt.  rend.  43,  236;  Ann.  Pharm.  108,  188  ; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  70,  253;  Chem.  Centr,  1858,  535. 
H.  Kopp.     -inn.  Pharm.  95,  329;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  771  ; 

Liebig  &  K<ypps  Jahresb,  1855,  37. 
ScnwARz.    Dingier,  pol.  J.  147,  229 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  558. 

CoaUiar  camphor ;  Naphtum  or  Naphtaltne,  (Laurent.)  TwO'J[fth»  hydrocarhont 
Decaoetyl.  (Berzelius.)  Narmal'Naphttn,    (Gerbardt.)   Hydride  qfNaphtyl.  (Kolbe.) 

Diacovered  in  coal-tar  oil,  by  Garden  (1820) ;  recognised  by  Reicbenbacb  aa  one 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  by  heat,  of  the  distillate  from  coal.  Faraday 
determined  the  composition  of  naphthallD,  and,  as  well  as  Berzelius  and  Laurent, 
investigated  its  derivation. 

Formation.  A.  Very  frequently  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
or^auio  bodies,  especially  when  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  yery  high 
temperature. 

1.  From  Ethylene.  At  a  red  heat,  olefiant  gas  splits  up  into  marsh- 
gas,  and  tar  of  various  degrees  of  volatility,  but  containing  on  the  average 
93*3  p.  c.  C  and  6 '5  p.  c.  H,  (and  accordingly  having  nearly  the 
composition  of  naphthalin).  —  This  tar  sometimes  deposits  crystals  of 
naphtbalin,  especially  when  the  more  volatile  part  is  evaporated  off : 

8C^H*    -    C»H8    +     6C2H4. 

The  marsh-gas  is  mixed  with  undecomposed  olefiant  gas  and  hydrogen, 
the  latter  having  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  tar  into 
liydrogen  and  carbon;  at  a  white  heat,  olefiant  gas  yields  only  these  two 
products,  but  no  tar.     (Magnus.) 

2.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  ether,  rock-oil,  or  of  essential  oils 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  (Saussnre,  Berthelot.)  Charcoal  and 
empyreumatic  oil  are  likewise  produced  in  this  operation.  (Reichenbach.) 
Benzene,  phenylic  alcohol,  and  other  products  are  likewise  formed,  and,  as 
well  as  the  naphthalin,  are  in  part  simply  condensed  and  partly  collected 
in  nitric  acid,  and  obtained  as  nitrobenzene,  nitro-naphtbalin,  &/c. 
(Berthelot.) 

3.  From  Acetic  Acid.  If  vapour  of  acetic  acid  be  passed  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice,  naphthalin  and 
a  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  acetic  acid  condense  in  the  receiver, 
together  with  a  brown  oil  which  forms  picric  acid  with  nitric  acid. 
(Bertlielot.) 

4.  Naphthalin  is  found  amongst  the  decomposition-products  of  cam- 
plior,  the  vapour  of  which  has  been  passed  over  strongly  ignited  lime, 
and  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  fine,  perfectly  pare  crystals.     (Fremy.)  * 

5.  Naphthalin  is  found,  in  quantity  varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances nnder  which  the  decomposition  takes  place,  amongst  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  (compare  ix.  135.)  (Garden,  Laurent) ; 
ot  fat  oils  when  illuminating  gas  is  prepared  from  them  (A.  Connel) ; 
of  resifis,  when  fused  and  dropped  into  red-hot  cylinders  (Pelletier  <& 
Walter).  Naphthalin  is  produced,  not  by  the  carbonization  of  coal, 
but  by   the   decomposition   of   the   fitst    formed    distillation-products, 
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wlien  these  products  in  tbe  etato  of  liquid  or  vapour  come  in  cphtacfc 
with  the  red-hot  sides  of  the  retorts  (vapoar-carbonizatiori).  /It  is  for 
this  reason  that  no  naphthalin  is  obtained  on  distilling  coal  in  iron 
retorts,  of  which  only  the  bottom  is  heated^  nhile  the  sides  are  protected' 
from  the  heat;  or  when  the  products  of  distillation  are  repeatedly 
rectified,  or  cooled  to  — 20%*  or  acted  upon  by  chlorine  (as  Dumas 
sffirmt)  (Reichenbaeh).  Neither  is  naphtnalin  produced  by  distilling 
tarry  residues  or  wood  (Reichenbaeh),  or  lignite  (Schwarz),  if  a  Tery 
strong  heat  be  aroided.  ^—  Naphthalin  exists  ready  formed  in  commercial 
coal-tar  (Garden,  &c.);  but  not  invariably  (Laurent)-,  (which  is  owing, 
not,  as  Laurent  supposed,  to  varying  age,  but  to  the  different  modes  of 
preparation)  (Reichenbaeh).  Coal-tar  sometimes  contains  \  of  its  weight 
of  naphthalin,  and  sometimes  only  traces  (London  tar  contains  large' 

Suantities)  (Mansfield,  &iem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  1,248).  Tar  prepared  hy 
istilHng  coal  in  iron  retorts  (in  the  manner  formerly  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  gas),  conta,ins  but  little  naphthalin.  If  retorts- of  Ghar- 
motte  clay  are  employed  instead  of  iron,  the'  tar  contains  considerable 

Juantities  of  naphthalin,  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  formed  either  by  the 
ecomposition  of  the  naphthalin,  or  of  the  gas  itself.  (Schwarz.)  — 
Kidd  obtained  naphthalin  by  dropping"  coal-tar  upon  red-hot  iron 
cylinders.  —  Naphthalin  is  found  in  lamp  black,  to  which  it  imparts  \i^ 
peculiar  odour,  and  may  be  separated  by  simple  distillation,  or  by  dis^ 
tlllation  with  water.  It  is  also  found  in  the  soot  obtained  by  the  burning 
of  wood'tar  (Reichenbaeh);  likewise  in  the  vapour  which  penetrates  into 
rooms  from  leaky  stove-flues  (Berzelius),  since  a  deposit  of  soot  is  pro- 
duced by  the  red  hot  fine.  (Reichenbaeh.)  -— ^  Duma»  believed  thaf 
naphthalin  exists  ready-formed  in  coal,  but  Reichenbaeh  showed  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

B.  By  tynthesis,  from  inorganic  substances.  Since  olefinnt  gas  may 
he  formed  from  inor^nic  materialsi — and  from  defiant  gas,  alcohol  and; 
then  acetic  acid  may  do  produced,  the  modes  of  formation  of-  naphthsdin^ 
A,  1,  2,  and  8  may  be  regarded  as  syntheses  of  this  description.  - 

1 .  If  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour' 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases  and  carbonic^ 
oxide,  be  passed  over  porous  copper  or  iron  at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  are :  a  little  naphthalin  and  empyreumatio-  oil,  much 
hydrogen,  marsh-ffas,  and  olefiant  gas,  and  a  residue  of  sulphide  of 
copper  mixed  witii  charcoal.  (Berthelot.)  Perhaps  this  mode  of  for- 
mation is  identical  with  that  from  olefiant  ga&(A,  1),  olefiant  gas  being 
probably  produced,  in  the  first  instance  and  yielding  naphthalin  (Carius), 
by  its  deeompositton. 

2.  When  vapour  of  dichloride  of  carbon  (viii,  160)  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  is  passed  throueh  a  glass  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice,, 
at  a  bright  red-heat,  it  yields  large  quantities  of  naphthalin.    (Berthelot.)~ 

Preparation.  Naphthalin  is  obtained  in  large,  but  varying  quantities 
ak  an  almost  useless  by-product  in  the  distillation  of  tar  on.  the  largd 
scale,  especially  of  that  from  coal ;  but  it  is  also  a  product  of  the* 
distillation  of  wood,  lignite,  and  animal  offal.     (Comp.  Benzene,  xU.m.)        ; 

1.  Tar  (whether  produced  from  wood,  coal,  or  animal  refuse)  is  flrst  * 
distilled  with  steam,  as  long  as  naphtha  (light  naphtha),  of  sp.  gr.  -0*91  &t  '" 
the  utmost,  is  obtained,  and  afterwards  with  the  aid  of  heat,  wheretipoii  ^ 
water  and  oil  of  naphthalin  {dead  oil,  lieavy  naphtlia)  pass  over,  uiitil  ^ 
this  latter  attains  asp.  gr.  of  0-99.    Every 'TOO  gallon  s^  of  the  distillate  ' 
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last  obtained  are  now  intimately  stirred  up  with  15  gallons  of  oil  of 
ritriol  (sp.  gr.  1*83)  and  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  the  clear  upper 
liquid  is  decanted.  This  is  stirred  up  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of 
oaustie  alkali-solution  of  sp,  gr.  1*35,  and  after  it  has  been  completely 
neutralized,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  settle.     The  upper  lajer  is  then 

foured  off  and  distilled  alone,  until  the  distillate  attains  a  sp.  gr.  of  Odi. 
t  this  first  distillate  be  now  mixed  in  a  still  with  quick  lime  ^1  pound 
of  lime  to  every  gallon  of  oil),  and  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields, 
first  a  light  oil  till  the  sp.  gr.  reaches  0*91;  and  if  the  receiver  be  then 
changed  and  the  remainder  collected  by  itself,  and  cooled  to — 4°  C, 
it  deposits  naphthalin,  which  may  be  purified  by  filtration  and  pressure. 
If  the  distillation  of  the  crude  oil  of  naphthalin  be  continued  in  another 
still,  as  long  as  anything  passes  over,  the  purified  heav^  oil  of  naphthalin 
is  obtained,  which,  if  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  lime,  yields  an 
additional  quantity  of  naphthalin.  (G.  Shand  &  A.  Maclean,  C/um.  Gaz. 
1854,  No.  270;  Dingier  pol.  J.  133,  309.) 

The  black  flaky  masses  which  are  deposited  on  the  eround  in  places 
where  coal-tar  is  heated  in  open  pans  in  order  to  free  it  from  water,  con* 
sist,  according  to  Schwarz,  of  almost  pure  naphthalin.  Coal-tar  which 
has  been  subjected  to  heat  in  the  above-mentioned  process,  yields  by 
distillation  two  oils,  one  of  which  distils  at  160°  C  and  contains  0*46  p.  c. 
naphthalin,  while  the  second  passes  over  between  160°  and  220°  C.  and 
contains  0*65  p.  c.  naphthalin.  Crude  tar,  which  has  not  been  previously 
heated,  yields  by  distillation,  first  a  light  oil  together  with  strongly 
ammoniacal  water;  then  between  210°  and  230°  C,  after  the  water  has 
been  driven  off,  so  large  a  quantity  of  naphthalin,  that  the  distillate,  if 
collected  in  a  separate  receiver,  assumes  at  ordinary  temperatures 
the  consistence  of  butter.  (Schwars.)  —  Garden  obtained  naphthalin  by 
distilling  coal-tar,  the  naphthalin  passing  over  with  the  empyreumatic 
oil,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  deposited.  —  When  coal-tar  is  distilled, 
but  little  naphthalin  passes  over  at  first,  the  quantity  gradually  increasing 
till  the  operation  is  half  over,  and  then  a^in  becoming  less ;  the  greatest 
amount  passes  oyer  with  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate,  insomuch 
that  these  become  completely  solid  in  the  receiver  (the  final  products 
contain  snlphur);  100  gallons  yielded  5  fi»s.  naphthalin.  If  the  distillation 
be  hastened  a  larger  quantity  is  obtained ;  but  if  oil  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  the  tar,  little  or  no  naphthalin  is  produced.    ^Chamberlain), 

S.  Coal-tar  is  boiled  in  a  copper  kettle  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off 
(which  would  otherwise  cause  the  retort  to  crack),  and  then  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort  to  half  its  bulk.  The  naphthalin  is  separated  from  the 
distillate :  a  by  cooling  to  — 10°  C,  whereupon  large  quantities  of  naph- 
thalin, mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  nnctuons  substance,  are 
deposited.  The  product  is  collected  on  fine  linen  and  pressed.  —  5.  Tho 
following  is  a  better  method :  the  distillate,  is  placed  in  a  tubulated 
retort  through  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  four  days,  whereupon  it 
becomes  hot,  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  vapours  having  an  offen- 
sive odour  (if  the  condenser  be  cooled  to  0^  C.  these  vapours  condense  to 
a  wine-red  liquid),  and  finally  assumes  the  dark  colour  of  tar.  The 
product  is  washed  with  water,  which  removes  hydrochloric  acid  and  bad 
smelling  bodies,  and  distilled  alone,  the  distillate  being  collected  in  two 
portions.  Both  of  these,  when  cooled  to  — 10°  C.  deposit  large  quantities 
of  naphthalin.     (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  49,  214.) 

3.  When  commercial  coal-tar  oil  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation, 
the  portion  passing  over  between  170^  and  190°  C  deposits  a  very  large 
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'atnouQt  of  napbthalin  ^20  ftys.  of  oil  yields  5  lbs.)  wbieh  may  be  eolleoted  on 
"a  filter,  drained,  and  distilled.  (Laurent,  N,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhy$.  3,  296.) 
4.  Coal-tar  is  passed  tbroo^h  red-bot  iron  tabes,  and  tbe  tbin  tar, 
obtained  by  tbe  condensation  of  tbe  vaponn,  is  distilled,  wbexeapon  first 
water  and  oil,  tben  napbtbalin  pass  over.  (Kidd.)  —  5.  Coal-tar  (espe- 
cially sncb  as  bas  been  long  exposed  to  tbe  air)  is  beated  witb  cbtonde 
of  lime,  water,  and  oil  of  Titriol.  Macb  napbthalin  is  erolved  with  tbe 
steam.     (Brook.) 

PurificcUion.  Commercial  napbtbalin,  or  napbtbalin  prepared  by  any 
of  the  above  described  methods,  is  generally  contaminated  with  varying 
proportions  of  an  empyronmatio  oil  which  tarns  brown  on  exposure  to  tbe 
air  (as  well  as  by  a  yellow  anctaons  substance,  Laarent).  To  free  napb- 
tbalin from  these  impurities,  tbe  following  processes  may  be  employed  :— 

a.  StibliTnadon.  1.  The  napbtbalin  is  gently  beated  in  retorts  or 
other  suitable  vessels,  and  tbe  vapours  are  collected  in  wooden  chambers, 
wherein  they  condense  in  white  flakes.  (G.  Sband  &  A.  Maclean.)  — 
2.  About  half  a  pound  of  crude  napbtbalin  is  eently  beated  for  several 
boars  on  tbe  sand-bath  in  a  large  porcelain  dish,  over  which  a  sheet  of 
filter-pajper  bas  been  pasted ;  after  tne  whole  bas  cooled,  the  dish  is  found 
to  be  full  of  dazzling  white  crystals  of  napbtbalin.  These  are  removed 
and  the  remaining  cake  of  napbtbalin  pressed  witb  blotting  paper  (in 
order  to  soak  up  the  oil),  and  again  beated,  tbe  operation  being  repeated 
as  long  as  any  sublimate  is  obtained.  Tbe  last  portion  is  yellow.  This 
js  the  only  method  of  obtaining  pare>  colourless  napbthalin.  (Otto, 
Ann.  Fharm.  93,  383.) 

b.  }f ashing  vnih  cold  alcohol  and  recryttaUizing  from  hot  alcohol, 
-(Garden,  Laarent.)  Tbe  most  convenient  method  is  to  put  the  powdered 
napbtbalin  upon  4  or  .5  funnels  (without  paper)  place^l  one  above  tbe 
other,  and  to  pour  tbe  alcohol  upon  the  uppermost ;  by  this  means  l^lb. 
alcohol  are  sufficient  for  5  lbs.  napbtbalin.     (Laurent.) 

Pi'opertieB.  Brilliant  white  scales,  soft  to  tbe  touch.  Crystallizes  in 
six-sided  tables.  (Kidd,  Chamberlain.)  —  More  frequently  in  rhombic 
tables  of  100^^-105^  HCidd).  Regular  crystals  maybe  obtained  but 
only  witb  great  difficulty,  by  sublimation  or  from  alcohol ;  they  are 
rhombic  tables  of  about  122°  and  78°,  tbe  acute  angles  being  generally 
truncated,  so  that  the  crystals  appear  hexagonal.  By  very  slow  spon- 
taneous eraporation  from  ether,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  which  are 
often  of  considerable  size  and  completely  developed ;  they  are  prisms 
belonging  to  tbe  oblique  prismatic  system,  generally  like  Fig.  106,  but 
reduced  to  tbe  tabular  form  by  tbe  predominance  of  tbe  ^faces.  u'  :  u' 
=  82°  :  tt' :  i  =  111°;  u' :  t  =  125*;  i}  t  =  94°  30'.  (Laurent.)  — 
Crrstallizes  from  oil  of  turpentine  in  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids* 
(Chamberlain.)  Napbtbalin  when  slowly  sublimed,  forms  such  an  ex- 
tremely light  onlky  mass,  that  sometimes  j-  gramme  will  fill  a  litre-fiask. 
(Handw5rterb,  5,  432.)  —  Heavier  than  water  (Kidd).  Sp.gr.  1*048 
{Ure);  l']53  at  18°  (tbe  napbtbalin  bad  been  fused,  but  was  still  ^crnie- 
wbat  porous:  —  Reicbenbach)  Melts  at  84°  5'  (Garden),  between  ^«iid 
82°  (Kidd),  at  755°  (Ure),  forming  an  oil  which  on  cooling  soliditi^  in 
a  mass  consisting  of  fiexible  interlaced  lamina) ;  melts  at  70  (Dumas),  al 

79*2°  (H.  Kopp).  —  (The  naphthalin  nacd  by  Kopp  for  his  determinatioD  wis 
ahsolately  pore ;  when  it  was  melted  and  allowed  to  tolidifj  slowlj,  the  tbormonietec 
remained  conttant  at  79*2^) 
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>Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  naphtbalin  M  its  melting-point  (water  at  (f  G.  being 
taken  as  unity)  =:  0*9778  (ayerage).  The  true  volume  at  S°  above  the 
mifilting  point  is  given  by  the  formula : 

V  »  1  +  0000747    X    8   -f  0*0000018095    x    d> 

Spec.  vol.  ^  1 49*2  at  the  boiling  point  (calculated,  according  to  Kopp 
=  154)  (H.  Kopp).  Boils  at  210^  (Kidd),  at  212**  (Dumas),  at  220° 
^Gerhardt);  boils  constantly  between  216*4**  and  216*8°  (barometer  at 
O-m  7476),  or  at  2180°  (barometer  at  760"^™)  (H.  Kopp).  (Determinsd 
hj  Kopp's  method,  and  rectified  according  to  the  corrections  proposed  hj  him.) 
Sublimes  even  at  a  low  temperature  (Garden),  but  more  slowly  than 
common  43amphor  ;  heated  alone,  it  sublimes  in  brilliant  flakes  (Ure)> 
without  previous  fusion.  (Laurent.)  Thrown  into  a  red-hot  orucible^ 
it  volatilises  undecomposed,  and  condenses  in  the  air  in  snowy  spangles. 
^Laurent.)  May  be  distilled  with  water  (Ure,  Chamberlain) ;  when 
heated  with  water,  it  rises  to  the  surface  in  oily  drops,  and  then 
^vaporates  with  a  motion  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  common  camphor. 
(Ure.) 

Smells  aromatic,  like  the  narcissus,  (Garden  and  others.)  Tastes 
aromatic  and  pungent.  (Gh&rden.)  Neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 
(Kidd.)  Vapour-density  =  4*528  (Dumas),  4*621  (average,  Woskres- 
pen^ky^  Ann.  Phaivn,  26,  Qfi),  4*46  (Natanson,  Ann,  PfuimL  93,  801). 
Consequently,  1  litre  of  vapour  weighs  5*882  grammes  (Dumas),  5*930 
gi*ampics  (Woskressensky). 
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The  composition  as  stated  by  Faraday  has  been  proved  to  be  correct    Tbomsoa 
regarded  C'H',  Ure  CH  as  more  probable.    According  to  Woskressensky's  analysis. 


the  formula  is  C'H  (with  which,  however,  his  determination  of  the  vapour-density  does 
not  agree:  Gm.),  in  which  case,  naphtbalin  would  be  isomeric  or  polymeric  with 
idrialin,  and  probably  also  with  paranaphthalin,  scheererite,  and  pyrene.  The  analyses 
made  in  Liebig's  laboratory,  gave  as  the  average,  94*4  p.  c.  C,  and  6*15  p.  c.  H,  from 
which  we  get  C^H',  after  mailing  the  correction  for  hydrogeti*  (liebig,  1838  ;  Ann, 
Pharm.  25,  19.) — Faraday  supposed  the  atomic  weight  of  naphtbalin  to  be  C^H^, 
^which  has  since  been  found  to  be  the  only  admissible  formula) ;  Berzelius  supposed  it  to 
1)6  C^^'H'*;  the  last  supposition  was  once  made  by  Laurent  {Ann^  Chim,  Phy$,  61^ 
124). —  Accordipg  to  Marignac,  naphtbalin  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  twb 
hydrocarbons :   ' 

.  C»H»  «  CWR*  +  C^HS 

for  the  followhig  reasons:  a.  iThe  formation  of  chlorine-compounds  whidi  are  very 
analogous  to  those  formed  from  oleiiant   gas   (the   chlorine   removing  only   half 
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the  hydrogen  from  the  naphthalin  ?) ;  b.  The  resolution  of  naphthalin  into  componnds 
of  the  two  hydrocarbons  in  the  formation  of  nitrophthslic  acid,  C^*XH^O^  and  of 
phthalic  acid,  together  with  the  compound  C?X^C1^  (ii,  360).  According  to  Kolbe,  it 
is  hydride  of  naphthyl  «  C*>H7,H  (comp.  AniL  Pharm,  76,  39.) 

Decompositions.  Naphthalin  yields  by  sublimation  a  liquid  which  at  first  tastes 
sweet  and  aromatic,  afterwards  pungent,  and  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  pnissic 
acid  may  be  obtained ;  Chamberlain.)  I.  When  naphthalin  is  heated  in  the 
air,  the  vapour  is  difficult  to  set  on  fire ;  when  once  ignited^  it  bwifii  very 
rapidly  with  a  thick  smoke.  (Kidd.)  —  2.  Naphthalin  vapour,  passed 
over  red-hot  hydrate  of  haryta,  yields  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
hydrogen. — (Pelouse  and  Miilon,  jInn.  PAa7*oi.  33,  182.)  —  3.  Chlorine 
forms  new  compounds  with  naphthalin,  heat  being  evolved  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  eas  produced.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  49,  214.) 
The  naphthalin  melts,  but  solidifies  again  if  the  action  of  chlorine 
be  continued  ;  the  solid  mass  contained  44*69  p.  c.  C,  3*12  p.  o.  H,  and  52*19  p.  c. 
CI,  corresponding  to  the  formula  O^^Cl^H^  (Dumas).     Dry  chlorine  acts  im* 

mediately  and  with  great  violence  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.  The  naph- 
thalin melts,  and  if  the  stream  of  chlorine  be  rapid,  sublimes  in  part  as 
bihydrochlorate  of  bichloro-naphthalin,  while  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 
The  mass  gradually  thickens,  and  becomes  like  solidified  olive  oil.  The 
products  formed  in  this  reaction  are  hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin, 
C^CIH^HCI,  and  bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin,  C»C1»H*,2HCI 
(modification  a  and  /3);  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  and  heat,  new 
chlorides  are  formed  from  the  first,  with  fresh  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  especially  bihydrochlorate  of  trichloronaphthalin,  C]!'°0PH*,2HC1. 
(Laurent)  Chlorine  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  naphthalin,  atom  for  atom, 
Dot  the  resulting  hydrochloric  acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  new 
radical  (comp.  also  vil.  21).  The  chlorine  which  these  compounds  contain, 
outside  the  radical,  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  either  by  distillation  or  by  treatment  with  potash,  while  the 
chlorinated  radicals  thus  set  free  cannot  be  further  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation or  by  treatment  with  potash.  ( Laurent. >  If  these  radicals  are 
ngain  treated  with  chlorine,  the  hydrochlorates  of  new  radicals,  richer  in 
chlorine  are  formed,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  set  free  by  distillation 
or  treatment  with  potash,  and  are  finally  converted  by  chlorine  into 
perchloronaphthalin.  (Laurent.)  The  number  of  the  chlorine-compounds 
obtained  by  Laurent  is  very  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  almost  all 
of  them  vary  in  physical  properties  when  prepared  in  different  ways. 
(This  seems  to  be  frequently  caused  by  impurities.)  (Carius.)  Besides  such 
radicals  and  their  hydrochlorates  as  only  contain  whole  atoms  of  CI  and 
H  to  20  At.  C,  others  are  described  by  Laurent,  containing  a  fractional 
number  of  CI  and  H  atoms,  as  well  as  Br  and  H,  or  ClBr  and  H  together; 
the  whole  of  these  are  probably  mixtures  of  two  or  more  compounds. 
(Carius.)  Several  of  these  radicals,  and  likewise  their  hydrochlorates, 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another ;  thus  bihydrochlorate  of 
bichloronaphthalin  and  bihydrochlorate  of  trichloronaphthalin  (the  latter 
recrystallised  from  alcohol)  are  isomorphous,  (Laurent.)  Laurent  dis- 
tinguishes the  isomeric  compounds  of  like  composition  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  &c.,  and  even  compounds  of  different  composition,  when  agreeing 
In  certain  properties,  e.  g,,  crystalline  form,  are  denoted  by  the  same 
letters.  Thus  all  radicals  marked  A  are  soft,  like  wax,  and  crystallise 
in  regular  six-sided  prisms  of  120°.     (Laurent,  Rev,  Sclent,  14,  74.) 

4.  Bromine  acts  violently  upon  naphthalin,  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature   and    evolution   of   hydrobromic   acid,  leaving  oily   bromo- 
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napliihulin.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  bromine  replaces  the  hydrogen,  irhile 
the  free  radical  is  formed  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  (Laurent.)  By  the 
further  action  of  bromine  upon  bromonaphtbalin,  bjdrobromic  aeid  and 
bi-  or  tri-bromonapbthalin  are  formed^  and  from  tbe  latter,  the  hydro- 
bromates  C»Br*H*,2HBr,  and  C«^Br*H*,HBr  (from  wbich  tbe  radical 
C^Br'H^  may  be  separated  by  distillation  or  by  potasb),  and  as  the  final 
product  of  the  action  of  bromine,  bihydrobromate  of  pentabromonapb- 
tlialin  is  formed  —  C*'Br*H';2HBr.  (Laurent.)  The  bromine -compounds 
generally  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another  and  to  the  chloriue- 
oompounds^  e,  g,,  isomorphism,  and  like  these  last,  occur  in  different 
isomeric  modifications  (Laurent.)  The  chlorine^oonipounds  which  still 
contain  hydrogen,  are  converted  by  bromine  into  radicals  containing  both 
bromine  and  chlorine,  or  into  their  hydrochlorates  and  hydrobromates. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  bromine  compounds, 
the  hydrochlorates  of  radicals  containing  bromine  (or  bromine  and 
chlorine)  are  obtained ;  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  radicals  which  may 
be  separated  from  them,  are  not  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  the  chlorine-compounds,  but  isomeric,  and  generally 
isomorphous  with  them  at  the  same  time.  (Laurent.)  —  5.  Naphthalin 
melts  with  iodine  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  brown  liquid,  which  solidifies  to 
a  graphitoidal  mass  on  cooling,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  preci- 
pitated tlierefrom  by  water.  (Ure.)  Iodine  is  without  action  upon 
naphthalin ;  on  warming  them  together,  they  molt,  but  separate  on 
cooling.  (Laurent)  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chloride  of  carbon  are 
equally  inert  with  naphthalin.  (Laurent.)  6.  Hydrochloric  acid  does 
not  act  on  naphthalin  (Reichenbach);  it  dissolves  naphthalin,  and  assumes 
a  dark  colour.  (Lbwig.  Chemie  der,  org.  Verb.  2nd.  pt.  2,  865.)  — 
7.  Chloride  of  Sulphur  (which  V)  heated  with  naphthalin,  produces 
bichloronaphthalin,  with  separation  of  plastic  sulphur  and  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Laurent.)  —  8.  Cyanogen  does  not  act  upon 
naphthalin.  If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  over  a  powdered  mixture  of 
naphthalin  and  cyanide  of  mercury  made  into  a  paste  with  weak  alcohol, 
an  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  evolved,  mercurous  chloride  is  formed, 
and  the  naphthalin  is  replaced  by  a  yellow  oil  which  is  partly  dissolved 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  (Laurent)  —  9.  A  mixture  of  bicliro- 
mate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  (or  hydrodiloric)  acid,  acts  but  slightly  on 
naphthalin,  if  much  water  is  present;  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be 
small,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and  the  naphthalin  is  partly  converted 
into  napbthesic  acid  (C^H^O^).  (Laurent,  jRev.  icient,  1 4,  560) — According 
to  another  statement  of  Laurent  (Comp,  rend.  21,  36),  a  beautiful  rose-coToured  sub. 
stance  is  formed  in  the  above  manner,  viz.,  Carminaphthone;  C^U^O",  soluble  in  alkalis 
and  repredpitated  by  acids. 

10.  Strong  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  naphthalin  in  the  cold 
(Laurent);  it  forms  nitronaphthalin,  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  days,  without 
evolution  of  fed  vapours.  (Piria,  iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  31,  217).  On 
gently  warming  the  liquid,  a  brown  oil  is  formed,  which  afterwards  dis- 
solves; the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  crystals  (Garden),  readily 
decomposible  and  inflammable.  (Kidd.)  Naphthalin  evolves  red  vapours 
on  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  nitronaphthalin  and 
an  oil,  which  floats  on  the  liquid  in  the  fluid  form;  hence  1  At.  H  in  the 
naphthalin  is  replaced  by  1  At.  0,  with  formation  of  water,  and  the 
resulting  compound  then  combines  with  the  residue  of  the  nitric  acid  : 

C»H'»   +  NO*  =  (C»H70   +  NO')   +   HO  (Laurent). 
On  continuing  the  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  binitronaphthalin,  G^X'R* 
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(and  nitronaphthaleise  C»X*-»H***)  is  produced.  (Laurent.)  By  boiling 
with  nitric  acid  for  several  days,  temitronaphthalin,  C^X'H',  nitro- 
naphthale,  phthalic.  and  oxalic  acids  (Lauren t),  and  nitropLthalic  acid 
(Marignao,  Laurent)  are  formed. 

11.  Nitrous  acid  acts  violently  in  tHe  cold  and  forms  nitronaphthalin 
and  an  oiL  —  1 2.  Aqua  regia  acts  slowly  in  the  cold  ;  in  this  reaction,  an 
oil  is  formed,  which  by  distillation  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon,  and  yields 
a  distillate  of  nitronaphthalin  and  an  oil. 

13.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  naphthalin  very  slowly  in  the  cold,  forming 
a  brown  liquid  (Reicheubach)  ;  at  a  moderate  heat,  sulphonaphthalic 
acid  is  formed,  and  another  acid,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
the  fact  that  its  salts  do  not  burn  with  flame.  (Faraday.)  Oil  of  vitriol, 
when  gently  warmed,  dissolves  naphthalin  without  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  forms  a  brownish  red  liquid,  which,  after  complete 
saturation  with  naphthalin,  is  clear  and  viscid  when  cold.  Water 
precipitates  from  the  solution  unaltered  naphthalin,  together  with 
sulphonaphthalin  and  a  little  snlphonaphthalide,  whilo  the  solution 
contains  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  C^H^,2S0',  and  bisulphonaphthalic  acid, 
C^H',4S0*,  and  acquires  a  red  colour.     ^Benelius.) 

With  wlpkuric  anhydride,  naphthalin  melts  to  a  dark  red  mass, 
which  turns  blackish-green,  and  contains  principally  sulphonaphthalic 
acid  (Liebig  and  Wbhler) ;  in  this  reaction,  sulphurous  acid  is  always 
evolved,  even  when  naphthalin  is  placed  with  sulphuric  anhydride  under 
a  bell-jar;  the  products  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  only  the  colouring  matter,  bisulphonaphthalic  acid,  and 
solphonaphthalide  are  formed  in  larger  quantity,  and  hyposulphoglutic 
acid  is  likewise  obtained.     (Berzelius.) 

Warmed  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  naphthalin  volatilizes  nnchanged 
(Laurent);  it  is  not  attacked  by  concentrated  acetic  or  oxalic  acid;  or 
by  cauttxc  potash-solution  even  on  boiling  (Reicheubach) ;  or  by  fused 
potassium  (Laurent). 

14.  Wnen  equal  parts  of  naphthalin  and  fat  are  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  week,  the  mixture  absorbs  oxygen,  which,  together  with  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  fat,  is  taken  up  by  the  naphthalin,  giving  rise  to  naph- 
tholeic  acid  and  a  hydrocarbon  ;  at  the  same  time,  alittle  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  and  the  mixture  turns  black.  Naphtholeic  acid,  extracted  from 
the  mixture  by  ether,  is  a  semi-fluid  body  becoming  fluid  at  20°  C, 
yellowish,  and  transparent,  and  smells  like  crude  naphthalin;  it  contains 
C5'65  p.  c.  C,  14*22  H,  and  20*13  0,  and  forms  soaps  with  the  alkalis, 
uncrystallisable  salts  with  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  lead,  copper,  and  silver; 
and  decomposes  partly  at  75*,  evolving  strong  sufibcating  vapourp. 
(Rossignon.)  It  js  rancid  fat.  (Gm.)  —  The  hydrocarbon  remains  in 
the  residue  when  the  mixture  is  extracted  with  ether,  and  is  purified  by 
washing  with  ether,  pressing  between  blotting  paper,  and  crystallising 
from  boiling  alcohol.  Forme  thick  silky  flakes,  soft  to  the  touch, 
softening  between  the  fingers,  its  consistence  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fat;  contains  C  and  H  in  the  proportion  of  2:2*5  (has  not 
been  analysed!)  (Rossignon,  Compt,  rend,  14,  61.)  —  It  is  impure 
naphthalin.     (Gmelin.) 

Combinations.  1 .  Naphthalin  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  or  in 
aqueous  alcohol.  (Garden.)  It  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  water;  the 
sointiop  deposits  most  of  tlio  naphthalin  on  cooling,  but  remains  turbid, 
and  in  that  state  passes  through  the  filter.     (Kidd.)  —  2.  Dissolves  very 
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rapidly  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  (Reicbenbach.)  —  3.  Dissolves  ia 
alcohol,  especially  in  bot  alcobol,  and  is  precipitated  from  tbe  solution 
by  Water  (Garden,  Reicbenbacb) ;  tbe  solution  in  4  pis.  bot  alcohol 
yields  on  cooling  a  solid  crystalline  mass,  tbe  solution  in  11  pts.  yields 
fine  crystals.  (Kidd.)  -*-  4.  In  dther  it  dissolves  more  readily  (Kidd, 
Ure),  and  very  rapidly.  (Reicbenbacb.)  —  5.  Dissolves  in  aqueous 
cxaXic  and  acelio  acids  with  brigbt  red  colour,  tbe  warm-saturated 
solution  solidifying  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  (Garden,  Kidd.) 
6.  Dissolves  in  oUs  both  fat  and  volatile  (Garden) ;  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
tbe  temperature  falling  42^,  and  tbe  bot  solution  on  cooling  yields  fine 
crystals.  (Gbamberlain.)  Dissolves  slowly  in  eupione,  gradually  in 
creosote,  slowly  in  pioamar  and  in  cold  olive-oil.     (Reicbenbacb.) 

Insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  (Garden.)  Does  not  absorb  ammonia' 
gas,     (Kidd.) 

7.  With  Picric  acid,  —  I.  A  mixture  of  napbtbalio  and  picric  acid 
IS  dissolved  in  warm  alcobol  (or  in  benzene) ;  and  tbe  golden  yellow 
needles  wbicb  separate  on  cooling  are  waabed  with  a  little  alcohol, 
gently  pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  tbe  air. 
—  2.  This  compound  is  precipitated  in  mucb  smaller  crystals  than  those 
obtained  according  to  1,  when  tbe  coldnsatnrated  solutions  of  naphthalin 
and  picric  acid  in  alcohol  are  mixed.  —  Golden-yellow  crystals,  nielting 
at  140°  to  a  clear  orange-yellow  liquid  and  at  tbe  same  time  evolving  a 
little  naphthalin.  It  is  'superficially  decomposed  by  cold  water,  which 
removes  picric  acid,  and  more  freely  by  boiling  water,  part  of  the 
naphthalin  passing  off  in  vapour ;  nevertheless  microscopic  needles  of  the 
compound  are  obtained  from  tbe  filtered  solution.  It  yields  all  its  picric 
acid  to  warm  dilute  aqueous  ammonia.  Dissolves  in  alcobol,  ether,  and 
benzene,  separating  out  nndecomposed  on  evaporation.  (Fritzscbe, 
Fetersb.  Acad.  Bull.  16,  120 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  282.) 

Fritzsche. 

1  At.  naphthalin  C»H8 128     ....    35*84 

1  At  picric  acid  CWX'H'QS    229    ....     64*16     64-40 

■      II I     I     .  ■ . « .  I .  I 

C»H»  +  C«X»H»0»    857    ....  100*00 


Appendix  to  Naphthalin. 

A,   MetanaphthaliJi.   C^H'. 

Pelletieb  &  Walter.    (1837.)    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  67,  269  ;  Po</g, 

44,81. 
DcMAs.    Compt,  rend.  6,  460  ;  Pogg.  44,  110  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  14,  214. 

Retiserin.    (Pelletier  and  Walter.) 

Formation,  Found  accompanying  naphthalin  in  tbe  tar  formed  when 
illuminating  gas  is  prepared  by  dropping  melted  pine-resin  into  red-hot 
iron  cylinders;  it  probably  exists  also  in  many  other  empyreumatio 
product&     (Pelletier  &  Walter.) 

Preparation.  Resin  is  submitted  to  distillation ;  tbe  buttery  mass 
passing  over  towards  the  end  is  collected  apart ;  all  adhering  liquid  is 
removed  as  eompletely  as  possible  by  pressure  Xietween  blotting  paper; 
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aQd,tli.e  residue  I9  dJ38olved  in  absoli^t^  doohol.  The  solatbn,  treated 
yrxih  animal  charcoal  at  a  temperatare  a  little  above  40''  C,  then  filtered 
and.  allowed  to  cool,  yielda  crystals  of  metanaphthalin,  which  may  be 
puri&ed  by  repeated  rectystallisation.     (Pelletier  &  Walter.) 

Properties.  White  nacreous  crystalline  flakes,  nnctuoiis  to  the  touch, 
having  a  feeble  odour  of  wa^i  but  no  taste.  Melts  at  67^  C;  distils 
over  at  325°  as  an  oil,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalliiie  ma^s  on  cooling. 
Unaffected  by  light  and  air.  •'  (Pelletier  &  Walter.) 

Pelletier  ft    n.,«— 
Walter       ^^'™'- 

30  C  120  ....  93-75  93-72  ....  93-4 

8  H S  ....   6-25  6-72  ..,.   70 

C»H8 128  .....100^00  100-44  ....100-4 

According  to  Damai,  the  formula  is  perhaps  CH^'*,  which  requires  9S-2  p.  c.  C 

and  6-8  p.  c.  U. 

•  ■ 

DecomposUtofis.  1.  Meti^naphthalin  is  not  acted  upon  by  aqueous 
chlorine,  but  if  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  the  melted  substance,  it  is 
converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  into  a  green  resio, 
which  is  not  crystalliaable,  and  is  still  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
than  metanaphthalin.  (Pelletier  &  Walter.)  —  2.  Cold  niirie  acid  acts 
but  slightly  upon  metanaphthalin ;  heated  acid  converts  it  into  an  ochre- 
yellow  resin  which  decomposed  by  heat,  without  volatilising.  (Thi^ 
distiugaishes  it  from  naphthalin.)  (Pelletier  and  Walter.)  3.  Oil  of 
vitriol,  does  not  ■  act  in  the^  cold  or  on  gently  warming ;  but  if  meta-* 
naphthalin  be  boiled  with  a  large- excess  of  oil  of  vitriolj  it  becomes 
carbonized.  No  sulphometanaphthalic  acid  appears  to  be  formed  in  this 
reaction.     (Pelletier  &  Walten) 

Comhinatiotu.  Insoluble  in  tvater.  —  Dissolves  Mulpkur  by  heat. 
^Pelletier  &  Waller.)  —  Metanaphthalin  is  not  attacked  by  potassium  or 
oy  other  metals j  neither  does  it  combine  with  the  alkalis. — Dissolves 
slightly  in  cold,  and  very  abundantly  in  hot  alcokol,  crystallising  there- 
from on  opolingj  ^t  is  still  more  soluble  in  ether  (paranaphthaliu  is 
insoluble  in  ether),  and  most  soluble  in  rock-oil^  oil  of  turpeiUinef  and 
other  ht/dr(Hfarbons,    (Pelletier  k  Walter.) 


B«  Bodies  isomeric  with  Kaphthalin,  and  obtained  by  the 

dry  distillation  of  the  Benzoates. 

Laurent  &  Chancel.    Compt.  chlm.  1849, 117 ;  J*  pr,  Chem.  46,  510  ; 

Liehig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1849,  326. 
Chancel.     Compt.  chim.  1349,  87  j  Compt.  rend.  28,  83;  Instit.  1849, 

19;  Ann.  Fhai'm.  72,  279;  Pharm.   Centr.   1849,  216;  Ziebig  & 

Kopp^s  Jahresb.  1849,  326  ;  Further,  Compt.  ehim.  1851,  85  ;  Ann. 

Fharm.  80,  285  j  J.  pr.  Vhem.  53,  252 ;  Liehig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb. 

1851,  432. 
List  &  Limpbicht.    An7u  Fharm,  90,  209. 

•      a.  Hydrocarbon  C*H»,  melting  at  92*". 
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Formation.  Formed  together  with  h.  in  the  jpreparation  of  bensone 
(xii,  40),  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bensoate  of  lime ;  on  rectifying  the 
crude  liqnid,  a  and  h  are  obtained  in  the  portion  which  passes  over  up 
to  315^  C,  before  the  benxone.  —  a.  and  6.  are  doubtless  secondary  pro- 
ducts formed  by  the  decomposition  of  benzene  (Chancel.) 

2C«H»0*  -  CW  +  C»H8  +  C»H» 

Freparation.  The  varions  products  from  the  dry  distillation  of 
benzoate  of  lime  are  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  whereupon  the  hydro- 
carbon a  rises  almost  instantly  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This 
substance  is  removed,  washed  with  water,  repeatedly  pressed  between 
blotting  paper,  and  recrystallised  once  or  twice  from  boiling  alcohol. 
(Chancel!) 

Properties.  Crystallises  readily  in  fine  needles,  melts  at  92^,  and 
volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature  only  (Chancel). 


20  C  

120    ....    93'75    

Chanced 
aoerage, 

..    93-46 

8  H 

8     ....      6*25     

6*49 

C»H» 

128    ....  100*00    ...... 

...    99-95 

From  the  high  boiling  poiat  of  a  (and  b),  Chancel  concladet  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  (and  of  6  as  well)  most  be  Tcry  high ;  perhaps  C^H"  or  C^H**. 

Dissolves  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  than  &.  (Chancel.) 
6.  Hydrocai^bon  C*H*,  melting  at  65^ 

Formation.  (Comp.  p.  U.)  2.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  ben- 
zoate of  ammonia  over  red-hot  baryta^  much  benionitrile,  C'^NH* 
(xii,  161)  being  at  the  same  time  produced.  (Laurent  &  Chancel. > — 
3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of  potash.  (Chanoel).  —  4.  When 
benzoate  of  copper  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  (aee  zii,  43),  the  products 
there  mentioned  are  obtained,  together  with  an  oil  boiling  at  200^ 
which,  by  heating  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  resolved  into  sulpbo-earbolic 
acid  and  crystals,  the  latter  separating  out  as  the  sulphuric  aoid  solution 
cools,  and  more  completely  by  the  addition  of  water.  These  crystals 
appear  to  be  identical  with  Chancel's  hydrocarbon  6.  (List  &  Limpricht.) 

Freparation,  I.  The  following  is  the  best  method.  When  benzoate 
of  lime  is  mixed  with  potash-lime,  and  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  a 
solution  of  b  in  benzene  is  obtained.  The  solvent  is  removed  by  distil- 
lation in  a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol  (Chancel).  —  The  vapour  of  benzoate  of  ammonia  is  passed 
through  a  tube  containing  red-hot  baryt%,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
ciystals  obtained  together  with  bcnzonitrile,  is  purified  by  sublimation 
and  crystallisation  from  alcohol.    (Laurent  &  Chancel.)] 

Propertiet.  Colourless  (nacreous,  iridescent  (List  fie  Limpricht) 
laminie,  crystallising  with  difficulty,  and  melting  at  65°  (69°  according 
to  List  k  jiimpricht).  Volatilises  without  decomposition  at  a  verv  high 
temperature.    (Laurent  &  Chancel).    Has  a  faint  agreeable  smell  of  roses. 
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ChAooel.  Laurent  &       List  & 
average.      Chaocel.      Limpricht. 

20  C 120    ^..     93-75     93-54  ....     93-9    ....    93-41 

8H 8     ....      6-25     6-47  ....       6*4    ....      Q-fiS 

C»H« 128    ....  lOO'OO    100-01     ....  1003    ....  100*07 

AcoordiDg  to  Gerhardt  (TYmtS  3,  984)  the  body  U  perhaps  C«HW  phenyl  (by 
cakalatioDy  93*5  p.  c.  C,  6*5  p.  e.  H). 

Fonns  a  ciystallisable  sabstsnce  with  Iromine  (this  distioguishes  it 
from  naphthalin).    (Chancel.)- 

It  is  far  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  than  a.    (Chancel.) 


Confuted  compounds  of  the  nudetts  C^H^. 

Sulphonaphthalic  Acid« 

C*>H«S«0«  =  C«»H«,2S0». 

Fabadat.    PhU.  Tram.  1826,  140 ;  Schw.  47,  S55  and  459 ;  Extr. 

P<W-7,  104. 
Bbrzblius.    Fogff.  44,  377  ;  Ann.  Pharm,  28,  9  ;  abtftr.  Berz.  JahreA. 

18,  408. 
Regnault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  65,  87  j  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  99. 
LiBBiG  &  W5HLEB.     Pogg,  24,  169. 
Obeooby.    Ann.  Pharm.  22,  272. 
W5nLBB.    Ann.  Pharm.  37,  197. 
Laubent.     Compt.rend.  21,33;  Compt.  citm.  1649, 1390;  Exit.  Ann. 

Pharm.  72,  297. 

iStei|pAofM[pA/Aa/Jeact<i  (Faraday)  (  HypotulpAonapAtkaUe  acid  (Benelias);  Sulpho^ 
naphihame  aeid  (Laurent) ;  DiikiononaphtkyUc  acid  (Kolbe).  —  First  prepared  and 
investigated  by  Faraday. 

Formation.  Prodnoed  by  melting  naphthalin  with  oil  of  vitriol 
(Faraday),  or  with  sulphoric  anhydride  (Liebig  h  Wdhler),  or  with 
Nordfaausen  sulphuric  acidy  —  bisolphonaphthalic  acid,  sulphonaphthalin, 
sulphonaphthalides,  and  a  red  colouring  matter,  being  in  all  cases  simnl- 

taneously  formed.  (Berielius.)  —  The  last  four  products  are  obtained  in  larger 
quantity,  when  Nordhansen  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  anhydride  is  employed  (in 
which  case  hypoenlphoglutic  acid  is  formed,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  always  eroWed),  the 
proportion  increasing  with  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  (Berxelius).  —  When  oil  of 
ritriol  is  employed,  a  particular  acid  is  likewise  formed,  yielding  with  baryta,  Faraday's 
emouldering  bmyta-eali.  (Faraday.)  Regnault  did  not  obtain  this  salt,  but  Berzelius 
produced  it  in  small  quantity.  —  If  an  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  employed,  no 
nadeoomposed  naphthalin  is  left.  (Liebig  &  WShler.)  If  oil  of  vitriol  is  used,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  add  does  not  pass  into  combination,  even  when  the  naphthalin 
is  in  excess  and  the  mixture  is  warmed  for  several  hours  (Faraday) ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  14  atoms  of  boiled  oil  of  vitriol  are  digested  at  lOO*'  C,  for  12  hours,  with  an 
excess  of  naphthalin,  5  At.  of  sulphonaphthalic  acid  at  the  most  are  formed,  and  there 
remain  4  At.  of  3i-hydrated  sulphurio  acid,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  forming 
sulphonaphthalic  add.  Bi-  and  even  terhydrated  sulphuric  acid  still  form  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphonaphthalic  acid.    (Regnault.) 

Preparation.  A.  Free  acid.  1.  The  thick  liquid  which  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  most  highly  ^ncentrated  oil  of  vitriol  at  90"^  with 
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naphtbalin,  and  doed  not  solidify  M^hen  kept  from  the  air,  is  allowed  to 
absorb  moisture  froni  tbe  air,  whereby  it  is  converted  after  a  .few  days 
into  a  dirty  violet  mass.  The  same  reaction  is  produced,  by  directly 
mixing  the  thick  liquid  with  a  little  water.  When  the  solidified  mass 
has  been  as  far  as  possible  fteed  from  adhering  sulphurie  acid  bjr  spread- 
ing it  upon  a  porous  tile,  and  th^n  by  pressure  between  two  other  tiles, 
it  yields  almost  white  talc-Hke  scales,  which  a.re  a  mixture  of  sulph^naph-i 
tlialic  acid,  bisulphonaphthalic  acid,  and  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid. 
(Wohler.)  —  2*  May  be  obtained  pnre,  when  prepared  as  aboTe  fronL'the 
baryta  or  lead-salt,  either  by  decomposing  thd  lead-salt  with  sulphurette«t 
hydrogen  (Regnault),  or  by  decomposing  the  baryf^-salt  with  sulphuric 
acid  (Faraday),  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  precipitating  the  lead  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  the  filtered  solution,  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  a  syrtfpy  liquid,  which  after  several  days  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass.     (Berzelius.) 

^  B.  JBaryta-saU.  a.  With  Oil  of  VitnoL  1.  Seven  hundred  pts. 
of  naphthalin  are  melted  with  520  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole 
shaken  together.  After  the  mass  has  become  solid,  the  .cake  of  crystals 
is  removed  from  the  liquid  beneath  it,  and  melted  with  300  pts.  more  of 
naphthalin.  On  cooling,  an  opaque,  liquid  is  obtained,  which  separates 
into  two  strata.  The  lower  stratum  is  warmed  and  shaken  with  j-  of  lis 
bulk  of  water,  whereby  most  of  the  excess  of  naphthalin  (and  the  rest 
on  further  dilution)  is  precipitated,  after  which  the  liquid  is  diluted  with 
more  water  and  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  whereupon  tlic 
slight  coloration  of  the  liquid  completely  disappears.  The  whole  is  thou 
filtered  and  the  precipitate  slightly  washed.  The  precipitatfe  cofttaihs,  bcsidea 
oeirbotiate  and  sulphate  of -baryta,  Faraday'g  amonldering  baryta  salt,  which  may  be" 
extracted  by  boiling  water.  The  filtered  solution  yields  on  evaporation  sul- 
phonaphthalate  of  baryta.     (Faraday.) 

2.  Naphthalin .  is  digested  with  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  between  70°  and 
80°  for  several  hours,  and  the  resulting  dark-red  solation  is  diluted  with, 
water,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filtered  hot,  and  crystallised 
by  cooling.  The  mother-liquor  yields  more  brystaFs  on  evapdhition,  and 
the  residues  on  the  filter  when  b6iled  with  water,,  likewise  yield  a  little 
more  of  the  same  salt.  The  baryta-salt  is  purified  by  irecrystallisation.. 
(Regnault.)  - 

3.  The  best  method,     Naphthalin,  freed  from  water  by  melting  &i* 
100°,  is  added  in  small  portions  to  oil  of  vitriol  which  has  Seen  distilled 
and  perfectly  dried  by  prolonged  heating,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a  water' 
bath  to  lOO"*  C.  (90®  Wohler),  whereupon  the  naphthalin  melts,  and 
dissolves,  without  evolution  of  gajs,  forming  a  yellowish  red  solution 
Naphthsdin  is  continually  added  till  the  liquid,  after  being  warmed  for 
half-an-hour,  deposits  undecomposed  naphthalin  when  diluted  with  water; 
further  addition  \s  saperfiuous.     The  liquid,  which  when  cool  is  homogeneous, 
red  and  viscid,  is  diluted,  and  the  naphthalin,  part  of  which  is  deposited 
immediately  and.  the  rest  iii  the  form  of  scales  on  cooling,  is  separated . 
by  filtration.    The  residue  on  the  filter  partly  dissolves  in  the  wash-water,  (the  soluble 
portion  appears  to  consist  of  naphthalin  together  with  sulphonaphthalic  acid.)     The 
bright  brown-yellow  filtrate  contains  sulphouapbthalic  acid,  bisulpho-. 
naphthalic  acid,  free  sulphuric  acid .  and  a  red ,  colopring  matter.  .  To 
purify  the  first  two  and  to  separate  them  from  one  another,  either  of. 
the  following  methods  may  be  adopted,     (a.)  The  ifnpure  acids  are 
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fiaturated  with  carbonate  of  %aryta;  the  Baryta  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  "whereupon  the  red  colouring  matter  is  likewise 
precipitated;  and  the  now  colourless  filtrate  is  again  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  filtered,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  mixed 
with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  whereupon  toe  mixture  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  for  several  hours  a  pulverulent  precipitate  of  bisulphonaph- 
thalic  acid.  The  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off  from 
the  residual  solution^  which  on  cooling  deposits  part  of  the  suplhonaph- 
thalate  in  brilliant  scales.  On  evaporating  down  the  mother-liquor  and 
adding  alcohol,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  nearly  insoluble  bisulphonaphthaliii 
is  deposited;  and  the  filtrate,  which  when  treated  with  acetate  of  lead 
gives  only  a  slight  precipitate  after  long  standing,  deposits  sulphonaph- 
thalate  of  baryta  in  scales.  —  (6.)  The  impure  acids  are  completely 
freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  solution  only 
half  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  whereupon  the  liquid  solidifies 
in  a  thick  mass  of  small  scaly  crystals.  In  this  manner,  only  the  stronger 
snlphonaphthalic  acid  is  neutralized  of  which  the  baryta-salt  being,  almost  insoluble  in 
the  cold  acid  liquid,  is  separated;  but  if  the  whole  were  completely  neutralized  or 
merely  warmed,  the  precipitate  would  redissolve.     The  salt  is  collected  on  a 

filter,  washed  with  cold  'water,  and  dissolved  to  saturation  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  scales  on  cooling.  In  this  way,  pure 
sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta  is  obtained  (the  concentrated  solution  of  which  is 
not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  only  after  several  days  by  acetate  of  lead),  blsulpho- 
naphthalic  acid  remaining  in  solution.     (Berzelius.) 

b.  With  SiUphwio  Anhydride.  The  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride 
is  passed  into  a  receiver,  wherein  naphthalin  is  kept  in  fusion.  The 
mass,  which  at  first  turns  red,  and  afterwards  dark  brown,  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  naphthalin,  which  partly  solidifies  on  the  surface, 
and  partly  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is  separated  by  filtration.  The 
sulphonaphthalic  and  bisulphonaphthalic  acids  thus  obtained,  are  purified 
and  separated  by  methods  a  or  6. 

Properties,  Known  only  as  a  bihydrated  acid.  —  White,  solid  mas3, 
hard  and  brittle  when  completely  dry.  (Faraday.)  Solidifies  in  an 
irregular  crystalline  mass  when  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated  (Kegnault).  Melts  below  100^  without  decomposition  and 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling  (Faraday).  Melts  between  85.^ 
and  90°  (Eegnault).  Tastes  bitter,  acid,  and  somewhat  metallic,  like 
copper  salts. 

Regnault. 
in  vacuo, 

20  C  120  ....     53-08    53-71 

10  H 10  ....       4-43     4-69 

8  O 64  ....  28-32 

2  S  .^2  ....  14-17 

Ca>II8,2SO»  +  2Aq....  226     ....  100-00 

Sulphonaphthalic  acid  is  ft  compound  of  unaltered  naphthalin  with  sulphuric  acid 
a  C^H^  +  2S0*.  (Faraday,  Laurent.)  Contains  hyposulphuric  add,  and  is  formed 
by  the  simple  combination  of  naphthalin  with  sulphuric  acid  : 

C?»Hs  +   2S03  «  C»H7S205,HO, 

the.l  ^t.  of  water  being  replaceable  by  bases.     (Regnault.)    Contains  hyposulphuric 
acid,   as  is  rendered  probable  by  the  behaviour  of  the  potash-salt  when  boiled  with 
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potasli,  and  of  Uie  mix  tare  when  evaporated  to  dr|ftes8  and  strongly  heated.  If  the 
acid  (according  to  Regnanlt)  ^  C^H^S'O'yHO,  the  baryta  salt  shoald  give  on  analysis 
22*61  p.  c.  water;  Renault  obtained  23*73,  Benelias  24*65  p.  c.  (average)  of  water; 
hence  the  formula  of  the  acid  »  C^H'S^C^HO.  Tho  formation  of  sulphonaphthalic 
acid  by  the  action  of  snlphuric  add  upon  naphthalin,  is  not  so  simple  as  Regnanlt 
sapposes,  since  other  products  are  always  formed  as  well  as  this  acid.  —  The  acid  may 
also  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  sulphonaphthalin  with  I  At.  sulphuric  add. 
(Berxelius.) 

DecompostUiotu.  Melts  between  85^  and  90"^  evolvinc^  part  of  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  but  decomposes  before  all  the  water  bas  been 
driven  off;  at  about  120^  C,  it  begins  to  smelt  of  naphthalin ;  at  a 
liigher  temperature,  it  swells  up  and  leaves  a  very  brittle  sbining  residue 
of  carbon  (Regnanlt).  At  a  gentle  beat,  sulphonaphthalic  acid  turns 
red,  without  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  gives  off  a  little  water,  and  then 
contains  free  sulphuric  acid ;  if  a  stronger  heat  be  applied,  it  evolves 
a  little  naphthalin,  and  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  carbonization 
then  suddenly  setting  in  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  spreading 
rapidly  through  the  entire  mass ;  at  a  still  greater  heat,  naphthalin,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  charcoal  are  obtained ;  but  even  after  ignition,  the 

residue  still  contains  a  little  sulphonaphthalic  acid.     (Faraday.) 

If  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  be  warmed,  it  first  turns  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  is  found  to  contain  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  also  passes  into  most  of  the 
salts ;  it  can  only  be  separated  from  the  baryta-salt,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  treating  the  solution  with  a  litUe  oxide  of  lead.     (Berzelius.) 

2.  The  aqueous  acid  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery, 
gives  off  hydrogen  at  the  negative  polo,  and  oxygen  and  sulphuric  at  the 
positive  pole ;  the  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  the  naphthalin,  produces  a 
dark  yellow  colour.     (Faraday.) 

8.  Nitric  Acid  converts  it,  first  into  nitro-sulphonaphthalic  acid,  and 
afterwards,  by  prolonged  action,  into  binitrosulphonaphthalic  acid« 
(Laurent.) 

4.  The  potash-salt,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
yields  neither  naphthalin  nor  sulphuric  acid,  but  crystallises  out  un- 
changed on  cooling.  If  the  mixed  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  of  potash -salt  and  potash  be  heated  till  naphthalin  begin  :s 
to  sublime,  and  the  mass  turns  dark,  its  solution  in  water  smells  of 
creosote,  a  blackish  brown  residue  remains  undissolved,  and  the  dark 
yellow  solution  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  whitish  precipitate  of 
fine,  slowly  subsiding  crystalline  scales.  More  of  this  substance  is 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  residue  ;  the  solution  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  smells  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  evolves  that  gas  on  boiling. 
(Eerzelius.) 

5.  The  potash-salt,  heated  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium, 
yields  a  very  foul-smelHng  liquid  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  does  not 
precipitate  lead-salts  (naphthalin-mercaptan)  (Gregory). 

Combinations,,  The  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble 
In  wat€9\    (Faraday.) 

Stdphonaphthalates.  The  acid  neutralises  alkalis.  The  concentrated 
solution  precipitates  chloride  of  barium,  but  the  precipitate  dissolves  on 
addition  of  water.  The  formula  of  the  salts  is  C^H^MS'0^  Submitted 
to  dry  distillation,  they  yield  first  water  and  a  little  naphthalin,  then 
sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  and  Icare  a  residue  of  sulphate,  sulphide, 
and  charcoal.     Heated  in  the  air,  they  burn  with  flame,  and  leave  a 
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residue  of  solphate  mixed  with  cliarcoal.  (Faraday.)  Thej  deflagrate 
violently  with  nitre ;  do  not  give  off  naplitbalin  when  boiled  with 
potash ;  decompose  slowly  when  the  dried  residue  is  strongly  heated, 
(Regnault.)  They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
(Faraday.) 

SuXphonaphthalaie  of  Ammonia,  Ill-defined  crystals  having  a  cooling 
saline  taste.  Melts  and  blackens  by  heat,  burns  with  flame,  and  leaves 
a  residue  of  acid  sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  charcoal.  If  the 
aqueous  solution,  be  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  when 
containing  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  acquires  the  property  of  reddening 
litmus.    Readily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  deliquescent     (Faraday.) 

StdphcnapJuAalate  of  Potash.  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potash.  (Regnault.)  Colourless,  soft  crystals, 
unctuous  to  tlie  touch,  sometimes  transparent,  sometimes  opaque,  occa- 
sionally forming  efflorescences  composed  of  small  needles.  (Faraday.) 
Small,  white,  very  brilliant  flakes,  giving  off  in  vacuo  3*78  p.  c.  aq. 
(1  At =3*53  p.  0.)  (Regnault.)  Permanent  in  the  air;  taste  bitter  and 
saline.     (Faraday.) 


Jn  vacuo,  Regnault. 

20  C     120-0  ....  48-;3     4898 

7H     70  ....  2-84     304 

KO 47-2  ....  19-16    1909 

2S     320  ....  12-99 13-24 

5  0     40-0  ....  16-28     15-C5 

C»H7K,2SO»  246*2    ....  10000    10000 

The  salt  burns  with  flame  in  the  air,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphate 
of  potash  having  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  (Faraday.)  Dissolves 
readily  in  water;  the  colourless  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  repeated 
evaporation  and  crystallisation.  Dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  a  colour- 
less liquid.     (Faraday.) 

SocUt-salt.  —  White  nacreous  crystals  permanent  in  the  air  and  having 
a  peculiar  and  decided  metallic  ta^te.     (Faraday.) 

SuIphMUtphthalate  of  Baryta.  {Burning  with  flame,  Faraday.)  JPr#. 
paraiUm  (oomp.  p.  14.)  Crystallises  in  tufts  when  the  aqueous  solution 
is  slowly  evaporated  (Faraday),  in  cruciform  lamina}  resembling  prehnite 
(Regnault).  Deposited  in  grains  on  cooling  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
(Faraday).  Crystallises  in  foliated  masses  from  the  hot  solution  (Reg- 
nault). Crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  large  transparent  scales, 
which,  on  drying,  cohere  in  a  mass  having  a  silvery  lustre.  (Berzelius.) 
After  drying  it  appears  white  and  tender,  soft  to  the  touch.  Tastes  bitter. 
Permanent  in  the  air.  The  salt  dried  in  vacuo,  as  well  as  that  dried  in 
the  air,  still  conteins  1  at.  water,  and  gives  off  at  100°,  3-485  p.  c.  water 
=1  at  (Regnault)  Contains  1  at.  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which 
is  completely  expelled  at  50^     (Berzelius.) 

VOL.  xiv.  ^ 
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20  C  

120 

....     43-55 
....      2-54 
....     27-76 
....     11-61 
....     14-54 

RegnauU.      ^^^^^^«^      Faraday. 

ai  160^        at  100^ 
43*80     ....    43*40    ....    41*90 

7  H 

7 

2-66     ....       2-86     ....       2-86 

BaO 

2  S  

76-5 

32 

27*59     ....    26-58     ....    27*57 

11-76 

5  O 

40 

1419 

C»H7Ba,2SO»  275-6    ....  lOO'OO    100*00 

Berzeliiui  obtained  on  tho  average  41*83  p.  c.  gnlpUate  of  baryta  from  the  salt 
dried  at  100^ 

Sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta^  heated  in  a  tube^  erolves  Daphtlialin, 
but  not  till  the  temperature  exceeds  260°  (a  non-inflammable  gas  is 
evolved  according  to  Regnanlt),  then  snlphnrons  acid  and  a  little  tarry 
matter^  and  at  a  very  high  temperatnre,  leaves  a  blackish  mixtnre 
of  charcoal,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  sulphide  of  barium.  (Faraday  and 
Regnault.)  —  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant,  very 
smoky  flame,  and  leaves  the  same  blackish  residue.  —  Not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  moderately  strong  nitric  or  nitro-hydrochlorie  acid,  so 
that  no  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  from  the  solution ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  acids  are  very  concentrated,  sulphuric  acid  is  then  liberated 
and  other  special  decomposition-products  are  formed.  (Faraday.)  — 
Chlorine  does  not  decompose  the  dry  salt,  unless  heat  is  applied,  where- 
upon the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  naphthalin  as  it  is  liberated.  —  Soluble 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Sulphonaphthalate  of  Strowtia,  —  White,  imperfectly  crystalline 
substance,  resembling  the  baryta-salt ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air. 
Bums  with  a  brilliant,  but  not  red  flame,  leaving  a  residue  similar  to 
that  of  the  baryta-salt.     Soluble  in  water  and  in  tQcohol.     (Faraday.) 

Suphonaphthahie  of  Lime  crystallises  imperfectly  ftnd  has  a  bitter 
taste.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  the  baryta-salt. 
Burns  with  flame.  Dissolves  slightly  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol. 
(Faraday.) 

Sulphonaphthalate  of  Magnesia.  —  White,  crystallisable  salt,  of 
moderately  bitter  taste.  Behaves  like  the  batytansalt  when  heated  in 
a  tube;  burns  with  flame.     (Faraday.) 

SidphoTiaphihalaie  of  Manganese  is  neutral,  has  an  astringent  taste, 
and  gives  the  same  results  on  heating  as  the  baryta-salt.  Dissolyes  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.     (Faraday.) 

SulphonaphtJialafe  of  Zinc,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  (in 
which  case  hydrogen  is  evolved),  or  the  hydrated  oxide,  in  sulpho- 
naphtbalic  acid.  White,  bitter  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
burning  with  flame.    Soluble  in  hot  water.     (Faraday.) 

Sulphonaphthalate  of  Lead  is  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  in 
the  free  acid.     (Regnault.) 


SULPHONAPHTHALIC  ACID.  19 

a.  Neutral.  White  salt,  permanent  in  the  air  (Faraday)  ;  crystallises 
still  more  irregularly  than  the  baryta-salt.  (Reguault.)  Exactly  like 
the  baryta-salt,  but  more  soluble ;  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  crystals  which  maybe  split  into  plates  like  iliioa.  (Berzelius.) 
Tastes  bitter,  metallio,  and  slightly  sweet 


20  C     

7H    

120 

7 

....    38-63    ... 

2-26    .. 

....    85-93    ... 

....     10-29    ... 

....         J  £-09        ... 

Regnault. 
at  180'. 

38-50 

2-40 

PbO    

%  S     

111-7 

32 

35-75 

.....     10-21 

5  O    

40 

1314 

C»H7Pb,2SO» 310-7     ....  10000    10000 

Behaves  like  the  other  salts  when  heated.  (Faraday.)  Decomposes 
by  heat  with  increase  of  volume,  and  forms  ramifications  in  all  directions. 
(Regnault.) 

Dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Faraday.)  It  is  less  soluble  io 
water  containing  free  acid,  than  in  pure  water;  the  warm-siiturated 
aolation  solidifies  on  cooling  in  an  interwoven  mass  of  scales. 
(Berzelins.) 

&•  B<uic.  The  neutral  salt  a  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
boUed  for  some  time  with  oxide  of  lead.  The  diluted  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  the  new  salt  in  crystalline  flakes.  Contains  53*81  p.  c.  oxide  of 
of  lead,  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula :  C*^HTb,2S0'  +  PbO. 
(Begnault). 

c  When  the  solution  of  h  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  longer  with 
massicot,  the  decanted  liquid  deposits  an  abundant  white  powder,  and 
scarcely  anything  remains  in  solution.  (Regnault,  Berzeli us.)  Regnault 
found  70'36  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  C^H^Pb, 
2SO»  +  3PbO. 

Berzelius  obtained  a  fourth  basic  salt  of  lead  by  prolonged  boiling  of 
the  neutral  salt  with  oxide  of  lead.  A  mass  was  deposited  insoluble  in 
water,  soft  and  viscid  when  warmed,  but  becoming  bard  on  cooling. 

FenrouM  SulpkonaphthaUUe  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal 
(liydrogeB  being  evolved),  or  the  hydrated  ferrous  oxide  in  the  aciJ. 
Crystallisable.  The  aqueous  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 
(Faraday.) 

Stdphonaphthalate  of  Nickel.  —  a.  Neutral.  Formed  by  dissolving  tho 
caxbonate  of  the  base  in  the  acid.  Green  crystals  decomposible  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  heat ;  soluble  in  water.     (Faraday.) 

h.  Bom,    Insoluble  in  water. 

SidphonaphthaleUe  of  Copper  is  prepared  by  dissolving  hydrated  oxide 
of  copper  in  the  acid.  Laminas  united  so  as  to  present  a  radiated 
appearance;  very  pale  green.  Contains  water  of  crystallisation,  which 
it  partly  loses  in  dry  air.  Melts  by  heat,  and  burns  with  flame  attended 
with  the  usual  phenomena.     (Faraday.) 

MereurousSulphonaphihalate., —  Formed  by  dissolving  the  freshly  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  in  the  acid.    White,  slightly  crystalline  salt,  having 

c2 
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a  metallio  taste  and  feebly  acid  reaetion.     Destroyed  by  heat.    When 
diasolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  it  leases  a  yellow  basic  salt.     (Faraday.) 

Met'curic  StdphanaphthalaU,  —  The  solation  of  the  recently  precipi- 
tated oxide  leaves  on  evaporation  a  yellow  deliquescent  residue.  May 
be  set  on  fire  in  the  air.     (Faraday.) 

Stdpkonaphthalate  of  Silver, — When  the  freshlv  precipitated  hydraterl 
oxide  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  the  almost  neutral,  brown  solution,  leaves 
on  evaporation  a  brilliant,  white,  crystalline  salt,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  having  an  intensely  metallic  taste.  (Faraday^  Micaceous  laminiB 
soluble  in  9*7  pts.  water  at  20^  C.  (Regnault)  Regnault  found  36*03 
p.  c.  AgO  (calculation,  0*^H^Ag,2S0*  =  36  84  p.  c.  AgO).  The  aqueous 
solution  deposits  by  prolonged  boiling  a  black  insoluble  mass  and  then 
yields  by  evaporation  abundant  yellow  crystals.  (Faraday.)  Does  not 
deoomnose,  even  after  several  hours'  boiling.  (Regnault)  Burns  with 
flame,  leaving  as  final  residue  pure  metallic  silver. 

Sulphonaphthalic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether.  Dissolves 
in  oil  of  turpentine^  olive-oil,  and  melted  naphthalin,  and  in  greater  pro- 
portion the  more  anhydrous  it  is.  The  solution  in  naphthalin  forms  on 
cooling  two  strata,  the  upper  of  which  is  a  solution  of  the  anhydrous  acid, 
the  lower  a  solution  of  the  hydrated  acid  in  naphthalin.     (Faraday.) 


Add  of  Faraday's  Smouldering  Baryta-salt. 

Faradat.    Pha.  iZVans.  1826,  140 ;  Schw.  47,  355  and  459 ;  abstr. 

Poffg.  7,  104. 
BBftZBLius.    Fo^g.  44,  377  ;  Ann.  Fharm.  28,  9. 

^  Formation  and  Preparation.  By  acting  on  naphthalin  with  sulphuric 
acid,  Faraday  obtained,  besides  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  a  second  acid, 
which,  he  says,  is  formed  in  proportionally  smaller  quantity^  as  the 
oil  of  vitriol  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  naphthalin  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature and  in  smaller  quantitpr.  The  baryta-salt  remains  upon  the 
filter,  after  the  saturation  of  the  impure  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  together 
with  the  sulphate  of  bar^  and  a  little  sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta. 
The  matter  is  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  two  baryta-salts  are 
senarated  by  crystallisation.  (Faraday.)  To  obtain  the  acid,  the  lead- 
salt  is  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.     (Bersefius.) 

Mass  crystallising  in  scales,  soft  to  the  touch,  tasting  acid  and  bitter 
like  sulphonaphthalic  acid. 

Does  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  but  gradually  turns  yellowish- 
brown  by  the  action  of  sunlight. 

The  potathreaU  crystallises  in  scales,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  potash-solution,  but 
crystallises  out  unchanged  on  eooling. 


BISULPHONAPHTUALIC  ACID.  21 


BarytOrtaU.  —  Small,  trai 
nentral;  and  almost  taateleas. 


20  C     

120 

....       4w*wd       ... 

2*54     ... 
....    27*76    ... 
....     1161 
....     14*54 

Faridar. 
•i  100*. 

.. ..    42*40 

7  H    

7 

2*66 

5  O     

.......      76*5 

.......      92 

.....    28*08 

C»H7Ba,2SO* 275*5    ....  100*00 

Since  this  salt  it  jott  as  neatnl  as  that  of  fulphonaphthalio  add,  It  appean  to  differ 
lirom  the  latter  only  hj  a  alightlj  lower  percentile  of  naphthalin.  (Faraday.)  The 
harytarialt  contains  exactly  as  much  haryta  as  the  common  sulphonaphthalate  $  hence 
It  is  probahle  that  the  add  contains  hyposnlpharic  add  in  combination  with  an  isomeric 
mod&cation  of  naphthalin.    (Berselius.) 

The  baryta-salt,  heated  in  a  tube,  evolves  only  a  little  naphthalin 
together  with  a  vapour  bavin/;  an  empjreumatio  odour,  and  a  little 
euTphuroas  acid,  and  leaves  the  same  residue  as  sulphonaphthalate  of 
barjta.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  gives  only  a  slight  flame,  but  rather 
smoulders  away  like  tinder.  The  salt,  heated  for  three  hours  to  227^ 
Increases  by  only  0*8  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  water, 
but  much  less  than  the  sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta.  *  (Faraday.) 

Lead'Wlt.  —  Exactly  like  the  baryta-salt.    (Beraelius.) 


Bisnlphonaphthalic  Acid. 

C«^H»S*0»  =  C»H»,4S0*. 

Berzelius.     Poffg.  44,  393 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  9  ;  abstr.  Ben.  J<ihretb, 

18,  468. 
Lauremt.     CampL  chim.  1845,  177 ;  Compt,  rend,  21,  33 ;  CkmpU  ckim, 

1849,  390  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  297  ;  Lubig  &  Eopp'e  Jahre^b. 

1849,  440. 

Nypowlphonaphihalie  acid.   (Berselins.)   SutpKonaphthalic  acid,  Thionaphihaiie 
meid,  Tkiimaphikyl^Dithion$ehw^eUaiir§.    (Kolbe.)    Buvlfimaphiaihu'dure. 

Fbrmathn.    Comp.  p.  14.    {SulpkotupktMie  aeid.) 

PreparcUion.  The  bisnlphonaphthalate  of  baryta  precipitated  by 
alcohol  in  the  preparation  of  sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta  (p.  14,  3,  a), 
18  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  whereby 
a  yellow  solution  is  generally  formed.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  colour, 
part  of  the  baryta  is  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  acid  solution 
is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead  and  filtered;  the  oxide  of  lead  re- 
precipitated  by  baryta,  and  filtered;  and  the  liquid  free  from  oxide  of 
lead,  is  slightly  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  filtered,  and 
evaporated  down,  whereupon  the  baryta-salt  crystallises.  The  crystals 
are  washed  with  alcohol  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  redden  Utmus.     The  acid 
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mother-] iquor,  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  mixed  with  the  wash- 
alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  fresh  alcohol,  yields  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  salt.  The  baryta-salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  the  lead  in  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  iiltrate  is  first  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  till  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  driven  ofi*,  and  then  in  vacuo  over  snlphurio  acid.  The 
solution  acquires  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  dries  up  to  a 
lamino-crystalline,  slightly  yellow  mass.     (Berzelius.) 

In  the  solid  form,  bisulphonaphthalio  acid  feels  soft  like  powdered 
talc,  and  tastes  acid  and  bitter,  like  suphonaphthalic  acid.  It  becomes 
coloured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  repeatedly  allowed  to  absorb 
moisture  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 

JSisuIphonaphtlialates.  Bisulphonaphthalio  acid  is  hihasio.  Its  salts 
=  C»H«M^4S0»;  according  to  Berzelius,  they  are  C"H*-*0,MO,S*0*. 
They  resemble  the  sulphonaphthalates  and  have  the  same  bitter  taste. 
They  require  a  very  high  temperature  to  decompose  them,  and  then 
yield  naphthalin  and  sulphurous  acid.  They  are  not  changed  by  boiling 
with  concentrated  potash,  but  if  the  mixture  is  evaporated  down  till 
the  residue  chars,  the  solution  therefrom  treated  with  sulphuric  acid^ 
evolves  sulphu  ro  us -acid.  The  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  To 
ascertain  whether  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  these  salts  is  mixed  with 
a  sulphonaphthalate,  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84 
and  a  few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  are  added  to  the  solution,  whereupon 
a  precipitate  is  formed,  bisulphonaphthalate  of  lead  being  almost  insoluble 
in  alcohol.     (Berzelius.) 

Bisulphonaphthalate  of  Aminonia  exactly  resembles  the  potash-salt; 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  becomes  coloured,  and  the  residue  contains 
free  acid. 

Bisulphonaphthalate  of  Potash  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, as  a  white  granular  mass;  crystallises  from  a  warm  solution  of 
aqueous  potash,  in  scales  united  in  arborescent  groups.  Readily  soluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Bisulphonaphthalate  of  Soda  does  not  afford  good  crystals  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  potash-salt. 

Bisulphonaphthalate  of  Baryta  is  deposited,  by  evaporation  of  the 
solution  on  a  water-bath,  in  crystalline  crusts  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  the  hot  solution  be  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  the  liquid  becomes  filled  with  a  non -crystalline  woolly  vegetation  of  the  salt. — 
Snow-white  substance,  resembling  chalk. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  exposed  to  heat,  yields  a  sublimate  of 
naphthalin,  but  not  till  charring  has  commenced,  and  gives  acid  vapours 
which  however  do  not  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  Dissolves  very  slowly 
in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  solution  may  be  evaporated  down 
to  a  considerablo  extent  before  yielding  any  deposit;  it  generally  turns 
yellow  on  evaporation,  but,  when  containing  free  acid,  deposits  a  white 
salt ;  if,  however,  it  is  neutral,  it  deposits  a  coloured  salt,  which  leaves 
a  small  brown  residue  when  dissolved  in  water. 


HYPOSULPHOGLUTIC  ACID.  23 

Yory  elighUy  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
Qolntion  bj  aJcoboL 

Ber^tiu* 
at  100^ 

20  C    120  ....  28-37  29*24 

6H    6  ....  1-42  1-78 

2BaO,SC)>    233  ....  65-08  5093 

2  80* 64  ....  15-13 

C»H«Ba^4S0»   423    ....  100-00 

According  to  Benelios,  the  formnla  is  C"H^K),BaO,S*0*  (calculation  requires 
51*13  p.  c.  BaOfSO"),  comp.  p.  22.  The  discrepancy  between  hit  analysis  and  the 
formnla  assigned,  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for. 

Bitulphonaphtkalate  of  Lead  is  exactly  like  tbe  barjrta-salt.  It 
dissolves  iu  water,  but  is  so  little  soluble  in  alcohol^  that  it  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  thereby  from  its  aqueous  solution.     (Berzelius.) 

Parts  with  7  p.  c.  water  at  220°  C.  (4  At  =  6*82  p.  c),  and  then 
contains  60*6  p.  c.  PbO,SO'  (calculated,  61*5  p.  c).     (Laurent.) 

Laurent. 
at  100". 

90  C     120  ....     22-65     23-00 

10  H    10  ....       1-89     1-67 

2PbO,S08 303-6  ....  57-33 

2  8     32  ....  6-04 

8  O    64  ....  1209 

C»H"^Pb»,4S0>,  +  4Aq 5296    ....  100-00 


HypoBtdphoglutio  Acid. 

BsBZBLius.    Pogg.  44,  377 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  28,  9. 

Preparation,  1.  When  the  red  sulphate  of  baryta,  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphonaphthalic  acid  (p.  14),  is  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  hyposulphoglutic  acid,  is  extracted 
together  with  a  red  colouring  matter  and  a  resin.  The  liquid,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration,  deposits  impure  hyposulphoglutate  of 
soda»  in  brown,  viscid,  glutinous  masses,  which  however  redissolve  on 
dilution.  The  liquid  filtered  from  baryta  is  concentrated  and  separated 
from  the  glutinous  deposit,  a  small  quantity  of  which  still  remains 
dissolved ;  the  mother-liquor  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  whereby  the  hyposulphoglutic  acid  still  in  solution  is  precipitated, 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  it  is 
insoluble.  The  viscid  resinous  soda-salt  is  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as 
possible  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  mother-liquor,  and  the 
precipitated  acid  is  dried.  To  purify  the  product,  it  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia ;  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled  by  evaporation ;  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  whereupon  a 
brownish-yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  while  tbe  pure  lead-salt  remains 
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in  eolution .  The  filtered  solution  is  heated  till  the  precipitated  lead-salt 
redissolves,  then  concentrated,  and  precipitated  with  haaio  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphnretted  hydrogen. 
The  precipitated  acid  is  coloured  brown  by  sulphide  of  lead ;  the  liquid 
is  therefore  digested  for  24  to  48  hours  between  60°  and  80^  in  a  well 
oorked  flask^  and  then  filtered.  (The  brown  undissolved  lead-salt, 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields  a  clear  yellow  liqaid,  containing  the 
same  acid,  but  contaminated  with  a  resin  and  a  colouring  matter.)  It  is 
best  to  evaporate  the  acid  thus  freed  horn  lead,  in  vacuo  over  sulphurio 
acid,  since  it  becomes  coloured  in  the  air.  —  2.  The  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  mother-liquor  of  sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta  (p.  14,  B,a),  which 
dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass.  This  gummy  mass  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  precipitated  to  a  certain  extent  with  subacetate  of  lead ;  the 
precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate 
concentrated  and  mixed  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  acid 
is  precipitated  almost  colourless,  while  sulphonaphthalic  acid  remains  in 
solution.  (This  process  yields  but  little  acid,  since  most  of  the  acid  is 
contained  as  baryta-salt  in  the  sulphate  of  baryta  employed  in  the  first 
method  of  preparation.) 

Pi'operties.  Transparent,  uncrystallisable,  slightly  yellow  mass, 
fissured  like  glass  (when  spontaneously  evaporated  in  the  air,  it  forms  a 
yellow  mass  without  cracks).  Dissolves  after  the  glass  has  been  com- 
pletely dried.  Inodorons,  and  bitter,  like  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  but 
has  a  slightly  acid  taste.     Reddens  litmus. 

Dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  decomposed  on  boiling ;  water  precipi- 
tates from  the  solution  a  pale  yellow  substance,  insoluble  in  water ;  the 
filtrate  is  colourless,  and  gives  sulphate  of  baryta  with  chloride  of  barium. 
If  the  potash-salt  be  fused  with  excess  of  potash  until  charring  begins,  and 
the  mass  be  then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  sulphurous 
acid  ;  hence  it  contains  hyposulphuric  acid. 

With  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  viscid  glutinous  substance. 
Dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  (but  not  by  nitric  acid)  as  a  viscid,  glutinous  mass. 

The  Hyposvlphoglutates  are  destroyed  by  ignition,  with  formation  of 
sulphates ;  they  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  abundantly  in 
warm  water;  the  portion  which  remains  undissolved  melts  by  heat  and 
becomes  opaque. 

The  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia-salts,  resemble  in  appearance  the  free 
acid.  If  caustic  alkali  or  carbonate  (carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  case  of 
the  ammonia-salt)  be  added  to  their  solution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
dissolved  salt  is  precipitated  in  white  scales,  which  gradually  nnite  into  a 
glutinous  mass.  The  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt  yields  by  evaporation 
a  residue  which  reddens  litmus,  still  contains  ammonia,  and  exactly 
resembles  the  free  acid. 

Hyposulphoglutate  of  Baryta.  —  Melts  below  100°.  Dissolves  in 
warm  water,  and  is  precipitated  on  cooling ;  dissolves  in  warm  alcohol. 
Leaves  when  ignited  37'3  p.  c  BaO,SO*. 

Hyposulphoglutate  of  Lead.  Melts  below  100°.  Dissolves  in  warm 
water^  and  is  precipitated  on  cooling.     Dissolves  in  warm  alcohol. 

Hyposulphoglutic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether. 


NAPHTHALASE.  25 

OxygetirfiucUui  C*H'0 1 

Naphthalase.   c^'H'Oi 

Lavsekt.    iliui.  Ckim.  Phy$.  59,  826 ;  Sw,  9eieni.  18,  68« 

FwmojHon,  By  beating  nitronaphthalln  with  bjdntte  of  lime  or 
hydrate  of  baryta. 

Preparaiion.  1.  NitroDaphtbalin  is  heated  (as  slowly  as  possible, 
lest  it  should  take  fire,  and  oat  little  product  be  obtained),  with  from 
8  to  10  pts.  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  a  retort  filled  up  to  the  necki  where- 
upon ammonia  is  erolved  and  a  brown  oil  (containing  much  naphtbaliu) 
and  undecomposed  nitronaphthalin  pass  over,  while  a  thick  oil  condenses 
In  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  solidifies  on  coolinp^.  The  lime  is  blackened 
from  leparadon  of  carbon.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  cut  off  near  tbe  bulb 
and  washed,  as  well  as  the  condenser,  with  ether,  which  leares  uaph- 
thalase  undissolved.  —  2.  A  mixture  of  1  pt  nitronaphthalin  and  8  to 
10  pts.  hydrate  of  lime  or  baryta,  is  distilled  by  small  portions ;  the 
naphthalase  condensing  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  collected,  washed 
with  ether,  and  distilled ;  and  the  solidified  distillate  is  again  washed 
with  ether. 

Properties.  Yellow  substance,  which  begins  to  sublime  at  250°,  but 
docs  not  melt  till  a  stronger  heat  is  applied,  when  it  begins  to  boil.  The 
vapour  is  yellow  and  condenses  in  small  spangles,  which  are  deposited  on 
the  neck  of  the  retort  in  long,  yellow  needles.  When  melted,  it  solidifies 
in  a  fibrous  mass  on  cooling. 

Lanrent. 

20  C  120     ....     88-8     86-9 

7  H 7     ....      5-1     4-8 

0 8     ....       6-1     9-3 

C?»H70 135    ....  100-0    100-0 

The  analysis  should  be  repeated.    Perhaps  1  At.  nitronaphthalin  fonns  with  1  At. 
water  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  1  At.  naphthalin,  while  another  portion  is  converted  intc^ 
naphthalic  and  nitric  acid,  the  latter  being  immediately  decomposed  by  the  ezce  y 
of  lime. 

ConUnfuUionM,    iNaphthalase  dissolves  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  ir  melts 
oil  of  vitriol,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  with  a  very  inte"  - 
beautiful  bluish  violet  colour.      The  solution   in   hermeticaP; 
tnbes  does  not  change  colour  even  after  two  years.     On  the  r  ^ 
little  water,  the  colour  turns  reddish- violet,  and  on  the  ad^^ 
water,  pure  naphthalase  is  preeipitated,  which  may  agai* 
by  oil  of  vitriol.     The  solution  m  oil  of  vitriol  may^ 


for  a  few  moments  without  losing  its  colour ;  but    iOO*00 
and  then  brown.     Even  if  tbe  naphthalase  be       ...         ,  ,      ^, 
acid  or  treated  with  chlorine,  the  blue  colour     ^^'^^^  "  "'"^'^  ^*^'  *^^»  « 
solving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol. 

Insoluble  in  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  elh' 


26  OXYGEN-NUCLEUS  (?OH«a». 


Ox^fgenrnudem  C*H*0'. 


Naphthalnun. 
c=»H«o*  =  cr»H«o*,o*f 

ScHUTZENBERGEB  &  WiLLM.  Compt,  rend.  46,  894  j  J.  pr.  Ckem.  74,  75. 

^(3r»krfwnawrfPrgt)a»a<wi.  When  hydroohlorate  of  napbthalidine 
ia 'treated  with  aqueous  nitrite  of  potash,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  is 
evolved,  and  a  light  brown  substance  insoluble  in  water  is  formed, 
which,  when  treated  with  alcohol  or  with  ether,  yields  a  red  substance^ 
nitrosonaphthvlin,  turning  blue  with  acids.  There  remains  a  tolerably 
bulky,  ulmin-black,  non-a«otised  residue,  which  is  naphthulmin,  and  may 
be  purified  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  precipitation  with  water. 

Schlitzenberger 
&  Willm. 

20  C 120     ....     75-55     76-18 

6  H 6    ....      379    S-79 

4  O 32    ....     20-26    20-03 


C»H«0*  ........  158-....  100-00    10000 

It  ia  tWore  the  hydride  of  oxynaphthyl,  or  at  least  isomeric  (?)  with  that 
sabstance.     (SchUtzenbcrger  &  Wilim.)  ^         «  v »« 

T>  JnTJ'^''^^^  •?  !^^"v'*-  /*"  .'?^^"°^"'  especially  in  acids  and  alkalii. 
Dissolves  in  o%l  of  vUrxol  with  indigo-blue  colour,  and  ia  precipitated 
therefrom  m  its  original  state  by  water. 


Vanillin. 

C*^H«0*  =  C»fl«0?,OM 

GoBLEY.     (1858.)     N.  J.  Pkaitn.  34,  40! . 
»  Am.  Veb.    iT.  J.  Phaiin.  34,  412. 

avv.  ^^*  ^  raniUe.  Miitaken  by  Bachhoh  (Repert.  2,  253)  and  by  Voircl  for  ben- 
JSr  •?  V*^"T'^  by  Gobley  for  coumarin.  aid  by  othem  tir  dnnLic  acid  i^t 
th^ognized  aa  a  distinct  body  by  F.  L.  Bley  (flr.  Arch,  28,  132).   *^'*"*"'*'  *^'^  '  ^""^ 

ttSZlu  ^^^^fV^'  ^'"^*.  "^  ^?^^'^^^  aromatica.  -  It  constitutes 
a  resiotystals  which  effloresce  from  the  pods  (Goblev  V^e^  •  and  i« 
resembles  from. tincture  of  vaniUe  which  L  bein  kejlfor^a^^^^^^ 

Ifyposulpft^ 
l^eaves  wuen  ignit«„,ted  to  the  consistence  of  extract,  diluted  to  4  syrup 

Hyposuipnogiume  oj  ethereal  extracte  leave  on  evapomtion  a  brown 
water,  and  .s  precipitated    f        ^,,;,,.  foiling  ^ater  extn[?t7tL  rSi 
Hyposulphoglutic  acid'*'*^*'  "^'  rectystallieation. 
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Properties,  Colourless,  long,  four-sided,  acicular  prisms.  Has  a 
strong  aromatic  odour  of  vanilie,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  hard 
and  cracks  between  the  teeth.  Melts  at  76®  and  volatilizes  almost  com- 
pletely at  150°  in  small,  brilliant,  white  crystals.  Neutral.  (Gobley.) 
The  vanillin  effloresced  on  vanilla-pods  melts  betweei^  77  and  78°.,  and 
reddens  litmus  {V6e),  very  slightly  (Gobley). 

Gobley. 

20  C    120     ....     75-95     75-22 

6  H 6     ....      3-79     3-98 

4  O 32     ....     20-26     20-80 


0»H«0^ 158     ....  100-00     10000 

Almost  insoluble  in  cold,  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  (Gobley, 
V^e.) 

Dissolves  without  decomposition,  in  dilute  acids,  with  yellow  colour 
in  <ni  of  vitriol,  (Gobley.)  Dissolves  easily  in  caustic  potaA,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  acids.  It  does  not  expel  carbonic  acid 
from  alkaline  carbonates,  even  on  boiling ;  neither  does  it  combine  with 
bases.     (Gobley.) 

Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fai  and  volatile. 
(Gobley.) 


Naphthesic  Acid. 

Laurbkt.    Bev,  scient  14,  560. 

Nsphtestaurs, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  (See  page  8.)  Naphthalin  placed  in 
contact  with  bichromate  of  potash,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid^  is  violently 
attacked  if  little  water  is  present,  slightly  if  much  water  be  present. 
If,  after  the  reaction  is  over,  the  mass  be  treated  with  water,  and  the 
solution  filtered  from  undecomposed  naphthalin,  and  left  to  itself  for 
one  or  two  months,  crystals  of  chrome-alum  are  deposited,  at  first  pure, 
but  afterwards  covered  with  white  granules  of  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head. 
When  these  granules  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  they  remain,  on  evapora- 
ting the  filtered  solution,  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by 
sublimation. 

Properties,  Crystallises  in  rhombic  needles  of  58°  and  122°;  melts 
below  100°. 


20  C 
6H 
80 


Laurent. 

120     ....     6314     ... 

62-94 

6     ....       3*16 

2-93 

64     ....     33-70     ... 

3413 

C20H«O2,O«   ....  190     ....  100*00     100-00 

According  to  a  preliminRiy  expe.riment|  the  atomic  weight  is  much  less  than  is 
exprcissed  by  this  formula.     (Laurent.) 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  vfoUr, 


28  SULPHI-NUCLEUS  C»H7(S02), 

Sulphi-nucUus,  C»H'(SO»). 

Sulphonaphthalin.   C»ff(SO«). 

Berzeliub.    Pogff.  44,  404  ;  Ann.  Pharm,  28,  9. 
Begnault.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  05,  87 ;  J.  pr,  Chem.  12,  80. 
Laurent.    Compt.  chim.  1849,  380  ;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  72,  287* 
Oerjke.     Ann.    Pharm*    100,   216;    Diebig  &   Kopp^s  Jahreiberieht, 
1856,  613  (note). 

Osride  qf  Thiononaphthyl.    (Kolbe.) 

Formation,  (p.  8.)  1.  Produced,  together  with  snlphonaiphthalide, 
by  the  action  of  niming  sulphuric  acid  ur  sulphuric  anhydride  on  naph- 
tbalin.  (Berzelius.)  2.  By  dissolving  naphthalin  in  warm  sulphuric 
acid,  whereby  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphonaphthalide  is  formed* 
(Berzelius.) 

Preparation,  Naphthalin  is  treated  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  sulphonaphthalic  acid  (p.  15),  and  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  the  red  product,  a  mixture  of  sulphonaphthalin,  sulpho- 
naphthalide, and  undecomposed  naphthalin  is  precipitated.  The  last  is 
Tolatiliscd  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  mixture  with  water.  The  residue  ta 
fiitty,  sticks  to  the  glass  vessel  and  dissolves  very  slightly  in  boiling  water,  which  then 
becomes  opaline  on  cooling.  The  residue  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  scarcely  anything  but  sulphonaphthalin,  and  the  solution  is 
crystallised  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated 
by  heat,  it  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  pulverulent  mixture 
of  both  products,  whilst  the  liquid  contains  merely  traces  of  sulpho- 
naphthalide.    (Berzelius.) 

Properties^  Soft,  laminated  nodules  (Berzelius);  crystalline  (Gerike). 
Melts  far  below  100°  (Berzelius);  at  70°  (v.  Fehling,  Handworterb,  v. 
439) ;'  between  90°  and  95°  (Gerike),  to  a  yellowish  liquid,  solidifying 
in  a  transparent  (gummy,  Gerike),  highly  electric  mass.    (Berzelius.) 


20  G 

7H 

S 

20 


Berzelius. 

120 

.•>. 

75-47 

74-974 

7 

.••• 

4-40 

4-879 

16 

.*•• 

1006 

10-000 

16 

.... 

10-07 

. 10-147 

C»H7(S(y») 159    ....  100-00    100-000 

According  to  Berzelins,  snlphonaphthalin  oonsists  of  C^H'  combined  with  1  At. 
SO^ ;  it  is  not  probable  however,  that  naphthalin  exists  as  such  in  the  compound ;  neither 
can  it  be  determined  whether  sulphonaphthalin  is  C^H"0'  +  S,  or  C'HH^.SO,  or 
C^H^SO^•  (Berzelius.)  It  appears  to  be  analogous  to  sulphobenzide,  and  therefore 
its  formula  is  probably  2(C»H'S0»).  —  (Gericke.) 

Decompositions.  Heated  above  its  melting  ]>oint,  it  gives  off  fumes, 
and  sublimes  as  a  mealy  substance,  portions  of  which  are  crystalline ;  the 
product  is  partly  decomposed  sulphonaphthalin.  Heated  in  small  tubes, 
it  distils  partly  in  drops,  and  then  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  turns 


SULPHONAPHTHALIDE.  29 

jellowy  brown,  and  finally  black.     (Berzelius.)     Sablimes  partly  unde- 
composed.     (Gerike.) 

2.  Decomposes  with  faming  nitric  acid;  water  precipitates  white 
flakes  from  the  solution.     (Gerike.) 

3.  AqvM  rtgia  does  not  form  sulphurio  acid,  even  after  prolonged 
boiling ;  bat  dissolves  the  substance  after  24  hours'  boiling  ;  water  pre- 
cipitates  from  the  solution  a  substance  which  exactly  resembles  sulpho- 
naphthalide,  and  partly  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  dark  yellow  colour. 
(Berzelius.)  4.  Alcoholic  potash  does  not  decompose  it  at  a  high  tem- 
perature.    (Gericke.) 

ComMnations.  1.  Does  not  dissolve  in  water  (Gericke),  boiling  toater 
dissolves  only  a  trace  of  it,  and  becomes  opaline  on  cooling  (Berzelius). 
—  2.  Dissolves  in  cold  alcohol^  especially  in  anhydrous  alcohol  (Berzelius); 
scarcely  in  cold,  and  somewhat  more  in  hot  alcohol.  (Gericke.)  It  is 
precipitated  on  cooling  from  the  boiling  saturated  solution  in  the  form  of 
powder;  but  if  separated  before  the  liquid  has  cooled  down  below  the 
melting  point  of  sulphonaphthalin,  it  is  aeposited  in  drops,  just  as  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated  by  heat.     (Berzelius.) 


Appendix  to  SidphonapIUhalin. 

SulphonaphthaUde.    C"H»«om 

Berzelius.    Fogg.  44,  404 ;  An7i.  Phainn,  28,  9  ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  12,  99. 

Formaiion  and  Frepajxiiion,  Formed,  according  to  Berzelius, 
together  with  sulphonaphthalin,  when  naphthalin  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  still  greater  quantity,  when  sulphuric  anhydride  is 
employed.  The  residue  left  on  treating  sulphonaphthalin  and  sulpho- 
naphthalide  with  cold  alcohol  (p.  28),  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
whereupon  the  sulphonaphthalide  separates  on  cooling  out  as  a  snow- 
white  powder. 

FropeHie$,  Colourless ;  becomes  strongly  electric  when  rubbed  or 
stroked  with  the  back  of  a  knife.  Melts  at  a  temperature  much  above 
100°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid.     Does  not  lose  weight  at  100°. 

Benelias. 

24  C  144  ....     77-72     77*146 

10  H  10  ....       5-29     5-131 

S  IG  ....  8-50 

2  O  16  ....  8-49 

C«H»»SO«   186     ....  10000 

According  to  ▼.  Fehling  (Handw5rterb,  t.  439)  it  U  a  mixture  of  a  little  naph- 
thalin with  sulphonaphthalin.  Gerhardtwas  of  the  same  opinion  (TV.  3,  460).  This 
is  rendered  very  improbable  by  the  much  higher  melting  point  of  sulphonaphthalide. 
(Carins.) 

Decompositions,  1.  Heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  fumes  and 
fiublimes  with  decomposition  as  a  partly  crystalline  powder.     This  subli- 


30  BROMINE-NUCLEUS  C^BrH'. 

mate  melts  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling  ;  if  the  sabli- 
mate  be  dissolved  in  alcohol^  it  crystallises  out  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  small,  short,  needles  acuminated  at  both  ends,  and  appearing 
like  elongated  octahedrons ;  they  have  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  are 
insoluble  both  in  dilate  acids  and  in  caustic  alkalis.  Heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  sulphonaphthalide  behaves  like  sulphonaphthalin. 

2.  Sulphonaphthalide  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  aqtta  re^;  it 
coheres,  then  melts  on  the  surface,  and  slowly  evolves  nitric  oxide.  After 
prolonged  boiling,  it  dissolves  completely,  if  enough  nitric  acid  is  present; 
and  the  solution  gives  with  water  a  white  precipitate  which  assumes  a 
lemon  colour  on  the  filter.  The  filtered  liquid  does  not  contain  a  trace  of 
sulphuric  acid,  even  when  heat  has  been  applied  for  several  days ;  hence 
the  sulphonaphthalide  must  be  converted  into  another  sulphurised  body. 

3.  Healed  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  it  volatilises  without  oxidation 
of  the  sulphur.  —  4.  On  heating  it  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  a  partial  decomposition  is  effected,  and  the  solution  of  the 
residue  contains  sulphuric  acid. 

Combinatums.  Insoluble  in  water,  concentrated  nitric  acidj  and 
caustic  potasli. 

Dissolves  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  cold,  and  slightly  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  separating  out  for  the  most  part,  on  cooling.  Very 
slightly  soluble  in  ether. 


Bromins-nudeus  C*BrII^. 

Bromonaphthalin-    C^BrH^ 

Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  59,  216;  Ann.  Fliarm,  12,  187;  JPogg. 
31,  320  ;  Farther,  Eev.  scient.  12,  195. 

Brotnonaphialate,  Bnmaphtase.  (Laurent.)  Bromide  of  naphthyl,  (Kolbe.)  Bro^ 
minated  naphthaUn.    (Gerhardt.) 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Formed  when  bromine  is  brought  in 
contact  with  excess  of  naphthalin,  a  violent  action  taking  place,  heat 
being  developed,  and  hydrobromic  acid  evolved.  With  excess  of 
bromine,  bibromonaphthalin  is  likewise  formed,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  from  bromonaphthalin,  since  both  are  equally  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  They  may  be  incompletely  separated  by  distilling  the  crude 
oily  mixture,  bibromonaphthalin  passing  over  towards  the  last. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  volatile  without  decomposition.  The 
crude  oil,  not  previously  purified,  gave  on  analysis  50*90  p.  c.  C.  and 

2'95  p.  C.  H,  (Laurent.)  In  accordance  with  this  analysis,  Laurent  considers  the 
crude  oil  to  be  a  mixture  of  1  At.  bromonaphthalin ,  C^BrH^,  and  1  At.  bibromonaph- 
thalin, C»Br»H«. 

Decompositions,  1.  Bromonaphthalin  is  not  attacked  by  alcoholic 
potash,  —  2.  Bromine  converts  it  into  bibromonaphthalin  and  other 
brominated  products,  hydrobromic  acid  being  evolved.  —  3.  Chlorine 
forms  hydrochlorate  of  bromochloronaphthalin  and  an  oily  compound 
containing  bromine  and  chlorine.  —  4.  Sutphuric  acid  conyerts  it  into 
bromosulphonaphthalic  acid. 


BROMOSULPHONAPHTHALIC  ACID.  Si 


OmjugaUd  eampound  of  the  Bramine-nttdeutj  C^^BrH^ 

Bromosulphonaphthalic  Acid. 

C^BrH'S'O*  =  C»B^H^  2S0». 

Laurekt.     Compt.  rend.  21,  33;  Compt.  chim,  1849,  390;  absir.  Ann. 
Fharm.  72,  297  ;  LUhig  &  Kopps  Jahred).  1849,  441. 

BmminaphHliMchwrfelsdurt ;  Bromonaphthylodithionicacid;  Brominated  Sulpho- 
naphthalic  acid. 

Known  only  in  combination  with  baaes. 

Formation  and  Prepa7xition  of  the  Potash-salt,  Bromonaphthalin  is 
Leated  with  fumiDg  sulphuric  acid  till  complete  solution  takes  place,  after 
which  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  aud  neutralised  with  potash.  The 
whole  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  filtered  from  a  little  free  bromonaphthalin, 
and  allowed  to  cool.  The  crystalline  mass  which  now  separates  out  is 
washed  on  a  filter  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the 
potash-salt  is  deposited  In  crystals. 

Decomposition.  By  boiling  nitric  acid*  U  the  solution  of  the  potash- 
salt  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  taken  up 
with  water  and  neutralised  with  potash,  a  yellow  powder,  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  separates  out,  which  deflagrates  when  heated  in  sealed  vessels, 
and  is  therefore  probably  a  nitro-compound. 

BromomlphoTiapJUhalate  of  Potash.  •—  Colourless,  crystallises  in 
nodules. 

Laurent. 
mean. 

(^•BrH«SO* 2380    ....    73-3 

KO,SO»  87-2    ....     26-7     2596 

C«BrKH«,2S0»  ....  325-2     ....  1000 

Bromosnlphonaphthalate  of  potash  produces  In  a  moderately  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium^  a  white  precipitate ;  also  in  acetate  of  lead. 
It  does  not  precipitate  salts  of  magnesiumt  manganese^  cobalt^  nichel,  zinc, 
or  silver. 

Bromosnlphonaphthalate  of  Baryta  obtained  by  double  decomposition, 
separates  out  from  its  warm  and  slightly  dilute  solution  as  a  crystallino 
precipitate. 

Laurent. 

C«BrH«SO«  2380    ....     67-3 

BaO.SC    116-5     ....     32-7     32  4 


C»BrBaH«,2S0»  ....  3545     ....  1000 


32  BROMINE-NUCLEUS  C»BiaH«. 


Bramine-nueleut  C^Bi*H*. 

Bibromonaphthalin.    (?'Bi'H«. 

Laurent.  Ann,  dkim.  Phys.  59,  216 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  12,  187  ;  P<igg.  31, 
820  j  Farther,  Rev.  sclent.  12,  204. 

BromnaphiaUie,  BnmaphteH,  (Laurent.)  Dehahexylbrom&r.  (Berzelius.)  B/o- 
mide  qf  bromonaphthpl  (Kolbe). 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Bromine  is  added  to  naphthalin  or 
to  bromonaphthalin  till  no  more  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved ;  and  the 
mass,  which  solidifies  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  is  dissolved  in 

alcohol  and  left  to  crystallise.  Also  formed  when  Lanreot's  first  hromwre 
de  IfTonaphtine  is  heated,  together  with  free  bromine  and  terbromonaphthalin.  (Comp. 
p.  34.) 

Properties,  Long,  white,  inodorous  needles,  whose  section  forms  a 
hexagon  with  two  very  acate  angles.  Melts  when  heated  and  solidifies 
in  a  fibrons  mass  when  cooled  to  59^     Volatile  without  decomposition. 

• 

Laurent. 

20  C  .120    ....    41-96    4217 

6H 6    ....      2-12    2-25 

2  Br 160    ....     55-93 

C»Br»H«   .......  286     ....  100-00 

DeeomposUions,  Heated  on  platinum-foil  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it 
hui'ns  with  a  smoky  flame,  which  goes  out  as  soon  as  the  lamp  is  taken 
away.  —  2.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold;  bnt  on  heating,  quad- 
richloronaphthalin  is  formed.  8.  Uold  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  it;  the 
boiling  acid  decomposes  it.  -*  4.  Sulphur  dissolves  in  bibromonaplithalin 
when  heated ;  on  cooling,  both  bodies  separate  in  crystals.  If  heat  be 
applied  till  the  mixture  of  the  two  bodies  assumes  the  colour  of 
bromine,  it  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling  to  10^  If  the 
mixture  be  ultimately  heated  to  boiling,  it  evolves  hydrobromic  and 
hydros ulphurio  acids,  and  deposits  charcoal.  —  5.  Sulphuric  acid  appears 
to  be  without  action  on  bibromonaphthalin,  even  when  warmed,  but  chars 
it  slightly.     Fuming  sulphuric  acid  forms  bibromosulphonaplithalic  acid. 

—  6.  Potassium  decomposes  it  slightly  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  becomes 
covered  with  bromide  of  potassium;  at  a  strong  heat,  decomposition 
suddenly  takes  place,  with  evolution  of  light,  and  charcoal  is  deposited. 

—  7.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

Cominnations.  Insoluble  in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether. 
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Conjugated  compounds  of  the  Bromine-nudeui  C*Br*H'. 

Bibromosulphonaphtlialic  Acid. 

liAURBNT.     Compt.  rend,  21,  33  ;  Compt.  chim.  1849,  390  ;  abetr.  Ann. 
Fharm.  72,  297  ;  Liehig  &  Eopp's  Jahresb.  1849,  441. 

Bibromonaphihyiodtthionic  acid;  Bibrominated  stUphonaphihalic  acid. 
Known  only  in  combinRtion  with  bases. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Prepared  from  bibromonaphthalin  with 
faming  salphnric  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  bromosalphonaphthalic  acid 
from  bromonaphthalin.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  neutralised 
with  potash,  and  heated  to  boiling ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the 
free  bibromonaphthalin,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  The 
bibromosniphonaphthalate  of  potash  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  recrys- 
talli^fction. 

Poiash'Mtlt.  Laurent. 

C»Br»H«SOa 817        ....     784 

KO,SO» 87-2     ....     21-6    21*5 

C»Br2KH*,2SO»  4042     ...,  100.0 

Bihromomlphonaphthalaie  of  Baryta  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  potash-salt  with  a  very  dilute,  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  Deposited  on  cooling  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  consisting  of 
microscopic  crystals. 

Laurent. 

C»Br2H«S0» 817        ....     73-2 

BaO.SO*    116-5     ....     26*8     26-6 

C»Br3BaH*,2SO'  433-5     ....  1000 


Bromine-nucleus  (?*Br*H^ 

Terbromonaphthalin. 

C»Br«H». 


Laurent.    JRev.  eeient.  12,  213 ;  13,  95. 

Bromnaphtalise,  Bronaphiiie.    (Laurent.)     Bromide  qf  Hbromonaphthyl, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  Bibromonaphthalin  is  heated  with 
excess  of  bromine.  — 2.  Laurent's  first  bromure  de  bronaphttne  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  whereupon  bromine  is  evolved  and  a  crystalline  mixture 
passes  over,  consisting  of  bi-  and  ter-bromonaphthalin,  which  are  separated 
by  ether.  By  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  terbromonaphthalin  crystal- 
lises first,  mixed  however  with  bibromonaphthalin. 

TOL.  XIV.  ^ 
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Properties,  Fine  yellow  needles ;  melts  at  aboijt  60%  and  then 
does  not  sometimes  solidify  till  it  has  cooled  down  to  tke  common 
temperature. 

Laurent. 

20  C  120    ....    3i-87     34-30 

5H 5     ....      1-37 1-46 

3  Br 240    ....    65-76 

C»Br»H»  365    ....  10000 

It  still  contained  a  little  bibromonaphthalin. 

Very  slightly  solable  in  alcohol,  moderately  sol  able  in  ether. 


t 


Appendix  to  Terhromonaphthdtin, 

Bronaphthin,   C»H»-'Br»-M 

Lavrekt.    Itev.  scienL  12,  204. 

Formatu>n  and  Preparation.  Formed,  together  with  sereral  other 
products,  by  pouring  bromine  over  bibromonaphthalin.  The  mixture  is 
extracted  with  ether  and  the  compound  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation. 

ProDerties.  Opaque,  white,  microscopic  needles,  united  in  slightly 
radiated  scales.     Melts  at  48%  and  volatilises  undecomposed.) 

Laurent. 

20   C 120        ....    37-40    3817 

6-5  H 5-5     ....       1-73     1-82 

2-5  Br    200        ....     6085 

C»Br«'*H*-»    ....  325-5     ...  100-00 

It  is  perhaps  -  C»Br»H«  +  C»Br*H«. 


Laurent's  First  Bromide  of  Bronaphthin. 

C»H*-»Br»-»,  Br*. 


Laurent.    £ev.  9cierU,  18,  95. 


FanncUion  and  Preparation,  When  bibromonaphthalin  is  exposed  to 
sunshine,  with  an  excess  of  bromino,  hydrobromic  acid  is  eyolved,  and 
after  one  or  two  days,  a  crystalline  mass  is  deposited,  which  either  con- 
sists wholly  of  the  bromide,  or  contains  the  compound  C^Br*H*,2HBr  as 
well.  If  enough  bromine  has  been  used,  the  bromide  crystallises  in  prisma 
which  may  be  picked  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps.     Should  the  compoand 
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C"Br"H^2HBr  hare  been  likewise  formed,  the  mixture,  after  repeated 
▼ashing,  must  be  triturated  with  ether  and  dissolved  therein^  the  solution 
allowed  to  eraporate  slowly^  and  the  crystals  picked  out. 

Properties.  Right  rhombic  prisms^  (^t^.  65);  %  :  «  =  115**  80'; 
u':  t  =z  109'';  «' :  t*  =  142°. 

liAurent. 

20  C 120        ....     18-69    19-40 

6-5  H 5-5    ....       0-85 0-88 

6.5  Br 520        ....     8056 

C»H»-»Br«-»    ....  645-5     ....  100-00 

According  to  y.  Fehling  (Handwoiierb,  5,  456),  it  is  a  mixture  of 
C»Br*H*,2HBr  and  C>*'Br»H»,2HBr.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation, 
bromine  being  evolved  and  a  mixture  of  bi-  and  terbromonaphthalin 
passing  oyer.    (Laurent.) 


Laurent's  Second  Bromide  of  Bronaphthin. 

C»H»-»Br«-»,  Br*. 
Laubbnt.     Eev,  scient,  13,  97. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Bibromonaphthalin  is  heated  with 
excess  of  bromine,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days,  the  whole  being 
repeatedly  heated.  A  body  yery  slightly  soluble  in  ether  is  formed, 
apparently  of  the  same  formula  as  the  first  bromide  of  bronaphthin, 
but  crystallising  in  a  different  form. 

Oblique  rectangular  prisms  to  :  <  =  90"^;  y  :  <  =  90°;  y  :  m  =  127°. 
^metimes  the  angles  y,  m,  t  are  truncated  by  the  faces  a,  which  oblite- 
rate all  the  others,     a  :  w  =  130°;  a  :  <  =  120°. 

Laurent's  analysis  gave  18*94  p.  c.  C  and  0'86  p.  c.  H. 

Evolves  bromine  and  a  little  hydrobromic  acid  when  heated,  and 
leaves  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  needles  ou  cooling. 


Bromme^udeui  C^'Br'H*. 

Qoadribromonaphthalin. 

Laurent.    Rev,  Bcienl.  12,  221. 

Bronaphtote,    (Laurent.)    Bromide  of  trihromonaphihyU 

Formation  and  Preparation,  When  the  bromide  C*Bi*HS2HBr  is 
distilled,  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  little  bromine  are  evolved,  and  a  white 
substance  distils  over,  which  is  a  mixture  of  quadribromonaphthalin  with 

d2 


36  BBOMINE-NUCLKUS  C^Br*H*. 

another  body.  In  order  to  effect  their  separation,  they  are  washed  with 
ether,  then  warmed  with  ether  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  pkoed  in  a  water 
bath  at  100°,  and  after  the  whole  has  cooled,  the  short  brilliant  prisma  of 
quadribromonaphthalin  are  picked  out  from  the  other  substance,  which 
crystallises  in  very  fine  needles. 

Pr&periiei.  Oblique  prisms  with  oblique  base,  exactly  resembling 
quadrichloronaphthaliu  h.  Inclination  of  tne  lateral  edges  =101°  30', 
Inclination  of  the  base  to  either  side  =  between  lOI""  30'  and  102"". 
Volatile  without  decomposition. 

Laurent. 
Prism»0  meam, 

20  C  120    ....     27-45    2717 

4H 4     ....       0-91     0-93 

4  Br 320     ....     7164 

C»Br*H*   444     ....  10000 

ffydixite  of  potash  has  not  the  slightest  action  on  this  compound.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  iu  ether. 

The  substance  crystallising  in  fine  needles  which  accompanies  quad- 
ribromonaphthalin, is  probably  isomeric  with  that  compound.  The  angles 
of  the  needles  are  of  120°;  the  crystals  are  very  elastic,  brittle,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.    (Laurent.) 


Hydrobromate  of  Qoadribromonaphthalin. 

C~Br»H»  =  C»Br*H*,HBr. 

Laurbmt.    Hev.  seiefU.  18,  94. 

Satabromure  de  bronapktUe,  (Laurent.)  Bromure  de  naphialine  triiromie, 
(Gerhardt.) 

Fot'mation.  Sometimes  formed,  together  with  the  compound 
C*Br^H^2HBr,  when  bibromonaphthalin  is  treated  with  bromine.  To 
separate  the  mixture,  it  is  boiled  with  ether,  in  which  the  bromide 
C^Br^H^,HBr  chiefly  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  in  microscopic  needles 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  this  solution. 

Needles.  Laurent. 

20  C  120    ....  22-85  23*61 

5H 5     ....  0-95  1-00 

5  Br 400    ....  76-20 

C»Br*H<,HBr  525    ....  10000 

Decomposed  by  dtdillatiorif  evolving  bromine  with  a  little  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate  very  slightly  soluble  in 
ether  (quadribromonaphthalin  ?) 
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Bihydrobromate  of  Quadribromonaphthalin. 

C»Br«H«  =  C~Br*HS  2HBr. 
Laurent.    Eev.  icienU  13,  94. 

BrotuqthteshromUr,  DeeahexyUuperbromid. 

Formation  and  Preparaiion.  By  pouring  bromine  oyer  naphUialin  or 
bibromonaphthalin.  Sometimes  after  a  few  hours  a  white  powder  is 
deposited,  which  is  washed  with  ether. 

Properties.  Crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  its  boiling 
ethereal  solution,  in  microscopic  rhombic  tables. 

Tahiti,  Lftarent. 

20  C  120    ....  19-80  20-49 

6  H 6     ....  0-Sf9  1-01 

6  Br 480     ....  7921 

C»Br*H^2HB^ 606    . ..  10000 

Deoompoaituyns.  1.  Decomposes  by  distillation  into  hydrobromio 
acid,  a  little  bromine,  and  quadribromonaphthalin,  which  condenses  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort  —  2.  Decomposed  with  great  difficulty  by  aleohotic 
potash,  with  formation  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ether. 


Bromine^nucUus  C**Br*H*. 

Bihydrobromate  of  Pentabromonaphihalin. 

C«^Br'H»  =  C«»Br«H»,  2HBr. 

Laurent.    liev.  sclent,  13,  579. 

Bromure  de  hrtmaphtise,  (Laurent.)  Quadribromnaphtylbrom1lr'bibromwa$» 
nntoff.    (Kolbe.) 

Formation  and  Preparation.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  bromine  on 
bibromonaphthalin  or  on  naphthalin,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  finally  in  sun- 
shine. The  substance  is  recrystallised  from  ether,  and  the  crystals  picked 
out  with  forceps. 

Properties.  Crystallises  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  system,  very  closely  resembling  prisms  of  the  oUiqne  prismatic 
system;  like  Fig.  112,  together  with  the  sides  a;  u:u  =  llC;  i:h 
right  =  132**,  left  =  130°  30' j  t :  a  left  =  120°;  t :  tt  =  105^ 

Prisms,  Laurent. 

20  C  120    17-52    ....     18-01 

5H 5     0-73     ....      075 

7  Br 560     81-75     ....  

C»Bc*H»,2HBr 685    10000 


38    CONJUGATBD  COMPOUNDS  OF  THB  CHLORINE-NUCLEUS  CPOH'. 

Decomposed  by  distillationy  bromine  being  eyolyed  and  another  pro- 
dact  formed  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 
Very  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 


Chlorine-nucleus  C*01Hl 

CMoronaphthalin,    C^'ClH'. 

Laubent,  Ann^  Chim.  Phy$.  59, 196  j  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm,  8,  8  j  Berg. 
Jahretb.  16,  350. — Rev.  sclent .  13,  78,  &  92.  —  ZnciN.  J.pr.  Ckem. 
33,  36. 

CKlotnitphtalMt  Chlomiq>htat,  (Laurent.)  JiodekateweryleUoritr.  (Benteliiis.) 
Naphtaline  chlorie,  (Gerhardt.)  Ckktronaphihdlid,  (Mittcherlich.)  «•  CMonrntg^m 
thalid.    (L5wig.) 

ForTMiUiim  and  Preparation*  1 .  Hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin 
is  repeatedly  distilled  over  hydrate  of  lime.  —  2.  Hydrochlorate  of 
chloronaphthalin  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  oily  compound 
thus  liberated  is  precipitated  by  adding  water,  and  purified  by  distilla- 
tion.    (Laurent.) 

Froperties,  Colourless,  transparent  oil;  combustible^  distils  without 
decompositiou, 

Laurent. 
Oil.  mean. 

20  C   120        ....     73-84     72-75 

7  H 7        ...       4-31     4-00 

01 35-5     ....     21-85 

-  ■  .    »  I      I  II  ■  ■  ■ .  II ,  I . 

C«C1H7 162-5     ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Heated  with  oil  of  vitrioi,  it  ia  conyerted  into 
chlorosulphonaphthalic  acid  (Zinin);  it  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid 
(Laurent).  2.  Decomposed  by  bromine  with  violent  effervescence; 
hydrobromic  acid  being  evolved,  and  bihydrobromate  of  terbromochloro- 
naphthalin  (C^^Br'ClHS'iHBr),  being  formed.  — 3.  Chlorine  converts  it 
into  a  peculiar  oil  which  is  changed  into  a-terchloronaphthalin  by 
hydrate  of  potash.  If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  aided  by  a  gentle 
heat,  ter-  or  quadrichloronaphthalin  is  directly  formed.  —  4.  Not  attacked 
by  hydrate  of  potash,     (Laurent) 


Conjugated  compounds  of  the  (yUorine-nucleus  C*C1H'. 

Chlorosulphonaphthalic  Acid. 

C^Clff,  2S0». 
Zinin.    J,  pr.  Cheni.  38,  36. 

ChhrtuffbfU^htalimHure,  CMorohyposuiphonaphthaiane  acid.   (Laarent.)  Aeide 
tulfonaphtalique  ehiorS.     (Gerhardt.) 

Foi^mation  and  Freparaiion.     1  voL  of  purified  chloronaphthalin  is 
mixed  with  2  vols,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  a 
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qaarter  of  an  hour  in  an  oilbath  to  140^.  A  transparent,  brownish 
liquid  1$  thereby  obtained,  which  is  not  changed  by  cooling,  but  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water,  solidifies  in  a  white,  buttery,  crystalline 
mass,  which  must  be  placed  upon  a  porous  tile  to  absorb  the  excess  of 
snlphurio  acid.  (Zinin.)  The  same  acid  is  also  probably  obtained  by 
treating  hj^droohlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
hydroo&lorio  acid  gas  being  eyolred.    (Laurent.) 

Froperties.  Melts  by  heat  to  a  brownish  liquid,  and  then  decomposes, 
diffusing  an  odour  of  naphthalin. 

Cfombinatians,    Readily  soluble  in  tpata\ 

Forms  with  bases  chiefly  soluble  salts;  with  ammonia,  a  white, 
easily  soluble,  non-crystalline  mass ;  with  potash,  a  dull,  white  powder, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  this  gave  according  to 
Zinin's  analysis,  16'7l  p.  o.  KO,  (the  formula  C^C1H%2S0'  requires 
16  8p.c.  KO). 

CfhlarosulphonaphthalaU  of  Baryta,  Dull  white,  microscopic  needles, 
diffieolily  soluble. 


20  C  .... 

6  H  .... 

CI .... 

BaO 
S  O  .... 

2  S  .... 


Zinin. 

*/.  ISO*. 

120 

....    38-69    ... 

38-77 

6 

....       1-94    ... 

2-13 

35-5 

....     11-46     ... 

11-18 

76-6 

....     24-69    ... 

26-65 

40 

....     12-90    ... 

.....     11-96 

32 

....     10-32    ... 

10-31 

C»»aH»Ba,2SO»    810*1     ....  10000    lOO'OO 

Cuprous  chlorosulphonaphthalaie  is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate ;  the 
euprie  salt  is  bluish  and  readily  soluble ;  the  kad-saU  a  white,  almost 
insoluble  body;  the  silver-salt  a  white,  curdy,  precipitate,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  decomposing  at  100''  C. 

Chlorosulphonaphthalic  acid  dissolyes  easily  in  alcohol. 


Hydrochlorate  of  Ghloronaphthalin. 

C»C1«H»  =  C«»C1H'',  HCl. 

Laurent.     Ann.    Chim.  Phys,  52,  275  ;  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  59,  196  ;* 
Ann.  Fharm.  8,  8;  Poff^.  29,  77 ;  abstr.  £mf.  Jahresh,  16,  850;  Rev. 
sdeni.  13,  76. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chlomaphthalase,  or  Chhmaphthate.  (Laurent.)  Bichloride  of 
napkthaHn.    (BeneUui.)    NaphtaiidchlorHr.     (Mitscherlich.)    Naphfylehlor&r^hlor' 
fiof.    (Kolbe.)     Chkrure  de  napktaline.    (Gerh*rdt.) 


FoTmiation.    Hvdroohlorate  of  chloron^bthalin  is  the  first  product 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthalin. 

Frfparation.     1.  When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  at  the  common 
teraperatiire  over  naphthalin,  a  yiolent  action  immediately  sets  in ;  the 
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naphthalin  melts,  and  when  the  stream  of  chloriue  is  rapid,  partly  sub- 
limes as  solid  C'<*CPH«,2HCl,  hydrochloric  acid  being  liberated  at  the 
same  time.     The  mass  gradually  thickens,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
granular  substance,  and  after  a  while  assumes  the  consistence  of  solidified 
olive  oil.     The  same  product  is  formed,  when,  in  preparing  napbthalm 
according  to  the  method  given  at  p.  4,  chlorine  is  passed  too  long  into 
the  tar.     If  all  the  naphthalin  has  not  been  attacked,  the  mass  must  be 
gently  warmed  till  it  melts,  and  again  treated  with  chlorine.     After  the 
reaction  is  terminated,  the  mass  consists  of  solid  and  liquid  hydrochlorate 
of  chloronaphthalin  ;  it  is  shaken  up  with  ether  in  a  glass  tube,  the 
liquid  decanted,  and  the  mass  treated  in  the  same  way  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  filtered.     The  whole  of  the  ethereal  solutions  are  distilled 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  is  volatilised,  and  the  residue,  which 
still  contains  ether,  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  — 10°,  as  long 
as   it  continues  to  deposit  solid  chloride.     The  oily  chloride  is   now 
removed  with  a  pipette  from  the  crystals,  and  the  ether  is  evaporated 
by  a  gentle  heat.     The  fluid  chloride  thus  obtained,  invariably  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  the  solid  chloride.     (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  52, 

275.)  .  ^  , 

2.  The  following  is  a  better  method.     Chlorine  is  passed  oyer  naph- 
thalin, till  the  resulting  oily  compound,  which  had  become  heated  during 
the  reaction,  begins  to  deposit  a  white  granular  mass.     The  oily  liquid 
thus  formed  is  a  mixture  of  naphthalin,  the  oil  C»°CIH^HC1,  and  the 
crystalline  body  C°CI»H',2HC1.      (If  an  attempt  were  made  to  convert  all  the 
naphthalin,  there  would  he  a  risk  of  transforming  the  two  chlorine-compounds  into  other 
compounds  closely  resemhling  them.)     In  order  to  partially  remove  the  naph- 
thalin, the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  dish  for  a  long  time  between  50**  and 
60°;  the  residue  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  is 
kept  for  some  time  at  — 10°.     The  residual  ethereal  solution  is  mixed 
with  alcohol  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  beaker,  until  •§-  of  the 
oil  have  been  deposited;  this  portion  contains  the  oily  chloride.     The 
third-fifth  is  collected  apart;    it  is  the  solid  chloride   in   a   state   of 
perfect  purity;  while  the  f  still  in  solution  contain  naphthalin.     (Laurent, 
Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  59,  196.) 

Properties.    Pale  yellow  oil,  hearier  than  water,  and  smelling  like 
the  solid  bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin  (C»C1»H«,2HCI). 

Laurent. 
Oil,  l9t  cmalyns.  2nd  analysis, 

20  C  120     ....     60*30     61-435     ....     60-60 

8  H  8     ....      4-02     3-525     ....       3-60 

2  CI 71     ....     35-68 


C»C1H7,HC1 199     ....  100-00 


Decompositions,  1.  Hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  cannot  bo 
made  to  hum  of  itself,  but  must  first  be  mixed  with  some  combustible 
body,  such  as  paper  or  wood,  when  it  burns  with  a  green-edged  smoky 
flame.  — 2  Decomposes  partly  by  distillation,  hydrochloric  acid  iras 
being  evolved  and  chloronaphthalin  (C«>CIH')  being  formed.  When 
redistilled  six  times,  whereupon  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  each  time 

nf^l^^'lKV  rT^^"^  into  a  colourless  oil,  which  has  the  composition 
ot  a  sub-hydrochlorate,  since  it  contains  67'81  p.  c.  C  and  3-86  p  c   H 
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and  probably  corresponds  to  the  formula  2(C**C1H'),HC1;  it  may  bow- 
ever  not  be  a  pare  product,  since  it  loses  by  repeated  distillation  as  much 
hydrochloric  acid  as  it  had  already  parted  with .  (Laurent.)  —  3.  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  is  decomposed  very  slowly  hy  potassium,  even 
at  the  boiling  heat,  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  an  oil ;  it  was  for  this 
reawn  that  Laurent  (Ann,  Qiim,  Fhys,  52,  275)  formerly  supposed  that 
it  was  not  decomposed  by  potassium,  but  that  the  formation  of  chloride  of 
potassium  was  owing  to  decomposition  of  solid  chloride  contained  in  the 
liquid.  (Laurent.)  4.  Distilled  over  fragments  of  potasky  it  parts  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  decomposition  is  more  complete  than  by  distillation 
per  scy  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed  and  chloronaphthalin  obtained 
as  distillate ;  but  to  decompose  tbe  oil  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  three  or  four  times.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  59, 196.) 
Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it  readily  and  completely  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloronaphthalin.  (Laurent,  Rev.  Scitnt.  13, 76.)  —  5.  By 
bromine  it  is  converted  into  chl ore nbronaph tone  B  ( 1 ).  *—  6.  Chlorine 
coDYerts  it  slowly  into  solid  (^Cl'H*,2HCl;  but  when  heat  is  applied, 
bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  is  formed.  This  last  body  is 
produced  in  this  reaction  in  two  modifications  : 

C»CIH7,HC1  +  a*  «  HCl  +  C?»C19H»,2HC1. 

If  too  great  a  heat  be  applied  during  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  terchloro- 
naphthalin A  is  also  formed,  or  the  products  of  its  decomposition  by  the 
action  of  chlorine.     (Laurent.) 

7.  Nitric  add  slowly  converts  it  into  a  yellow,  glntinous,  and  viscid 
mass.  —  8.  Dissolves  in  hot  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  ocid  gas;  the  resulting  liquid  diluted  with  water  and 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  yields  an  almost  insoluble  salt. 
(Laurent.) 

Combinations,  Insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  readily  in  aleohol,  still 
more  and  in  every  proportion  in  ether. 


Chlorine-nucUus  C*>CPH*. 

Bichloronaphthalin.    C«Cl*H*. 

Laurent.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  196 ;  absir.  Ann.  Fliarm.  8,  8  j  Bert. 
Jahres.  16,  350  ;  Further,  Com.pt.  rend.  21,  35  ;  Rev.  scient.  12,  196  ; 
Compt.  chim.  1850,  1  &  7  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Phai'm.  76,  399. 

Chlomaphialese,  Chlomaphtete.  (Laurent.)  DekahexylchlorHr.  (Berzelius.) 
Naphtalidchlond.  (Mitscherlich.)  Napthaline  bichlorie.  (Gerhardt.)  Chloride  of 
chloronaphthyl.    (Kolbe) 

Formation.  According  to  Laurent,  bichloronaphthalin  exists  in  seven 
different  modifications.  It  is  formed :  1 .  from  a-  hydrochlorate  of  bichloro- 
naphthalin ;  a.  by  distillation,  in  the  modifications  A,  C,  F,  and  X;  — 
h.  by  decomposition  with  potash,  in  modifications  E,  and  AD  —  c.  by 
alcoholic  amTnonia,  in  the  modification  C.  —  It  is  formed:  2.  from  /3- 
bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin;  a.  hy  distillation,  in  the  modifi- 
cation C. ;  —  6.  by  decomposition  with  potash,  in  the  modification  F, 
together  with  an  oil.  —  Formed :  3.  in  the  modification  G,  by  treating 
binitronaphthalin  with  chlorine. 
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Chi^  charadei^istia  of  the  BiMotwiaphthalin$.     (Laarent  Eev. 

seimL  12,  203.) 
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a.  Isomeric  bichloronapTuhalins  formed  by  the  distillation  of  a-  C^Cl'H*. 
2HCL 

1.  Modification  C.  Obtained  by  tbe  distillation  of  a  -  C'»C1'H«,2HC1, 
hydrocbloric  acid  gas  being  evolved.  It  is  obtained  mixed  with  a  pecnliar 
oil  (the  quantity  of  which  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  the  distillation), 
and  with  undecomposed  chloride  ;  for  this  reason,  the  distillation  mnst  be 
repeated  in  order  to  decompose  the  latter.  The  product  is  pressed 
between  blotting  paper^  dissolved  in  alcohol  at  the  common  temperatare, 
and  crystallised  by  cooling  the  solution  to  —  5^  or  — 10°  C.  (Laurent, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  59,  196.) —  2.  The  oily  distillate  of  a  -  C»C1»H»,2HCI 
deposits,  after  varying  intervals  of  time,  at  first  chiefly  rhombic  tablets  of 
bichloronaphthalin  F,  from  which  the  oil  is  decanted,  and  then  needles  of  C. 
—  Bichloronaphthalin  X,  which  is  likewise  present,  but  in  very  varying 
proportions,  is  removed  with  a  pipette  when  the  quantity  is  considerable; 
the  crystals  are  further  pressed  between  blotting  paper,  dissolved  in  ether- 
alcohol  (more  advantageously  in  ether,  if  the  substance'  still  contains 
rhombic  tablets);  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  a  flat-bottomed  flask.  As  soon  as  all  the  ether  is  evaporated,  but  not 
the  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  crystals  are  thrown  upon  paper,  and  if 
any  rhombic  tablets  are  mixed  with  them,  they  are  picked  out  with 
forceps.     (Laurent.) 

3.  Chloride  of  sulphur  (which  f )  is  heated  in  a  flask,  and  naphthalin 
gradually  added,  whereupon  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved.  After  the 
action  has  ceased,  water  and  ammonia  are  added,  whereupon  a  soft. 
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brown  mixtare  of  sulphur  and  a  crystallisable  substance  is  produced, 
from  which  bichloronaphthalin  C  is  extracted  bj  boiling  alcohol  and 
crystallises  out  on  cooling.     (Laurent.) 

Propeiiies,  Crystallines  from  alcohol  in  long  transparent  needlee 
having  a  rhombic  section  (of  1 11°  or  1 12°)  and  terminated  by  rery  acute 
pyramids.  Generally  two  such  prisms  are  joined  together  lengthways,  so 
that  hemitrophy  results,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sphene.  The  crystals 
obtained  from  ether,  though  tolerably  large,  are  nevertheless  extremely 
irregular.  Melts  about  50"^  to  a  colourless  oil,  solidifying  at  44°  in  a 
fibrous  mass.     Distils  without  decomposition.     Inodorous  and  tasteless. 

Laurent. 

Needlet.  a.  b. 

20  C 120    ....     60-87     61-62    ....     60-73 

6H 6     ....       304     2-90     ....       2-96 

2  CI 71     ....     36-09 

C»C12H«  197     ....  10000 

b  was  prepared  by  the  third  method. 

Decompotitions,  1.  Forms  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
bihydrochlorate  of  quadrichloronaphthalin ;  by  heat,  chiefly  the  modifi- 
cations b  and  c  of  quadrichloronaphthalin.  —  2  With  bromine  at  ordinary 
temperatures  it  forms  bihydrobromate  of  bibromobichloronaphthalin.  — 
3.  Nitiie,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  without  action  upon  it. 

—  (Laurent.)  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  when  heated,  with 
formation  of  bichlorosulphonaphthalic  acid  (Zinin,  «7.  pr.  Chem,  83,  37.) 

—  4.  It  is  not  attacked  by  potassium  in  the  cold,  but  between  80^  and 
40°  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  light  and  deposition  of  carbon. 

—  5.  Very  concentrated  soltUion  of  potash  does  not  attack  it,  even  on 
boiling. 

Insoluble  in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
2.  Modificaiion  F,  is  contained,  according  to  Laurent,  in  the  oily 
distillate  from  the  chloride  a  -  C^^CPH^2HC1  (see  modification  C;  prepara- 
tion 2,  p.  40).  The  oil  above  the  rhombic  tablets  is  decanted ;  the 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  ether;  and  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed 
flask,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  very  slowly.  After  two  or  three  days 
beautiful  rhombic  tablets  are  formed,  mixed  with  a  few  acicular  groups 
of  G;  these  latter  are  first  picked  out  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 
crystals  are  then  washed  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  tablets  less 
rapidly  than  the  needles.  The  tablets  are  finally  recrystallised  once  or 
twice  from  ether.     (Laurent.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  inodorous,  rhombic  tablets,  with  angles  oi 
77^  and  108°.  Melts  at  101^,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  scaly  mass. 
Distils  without  decomposition. 

Laurent. 

20  C  120    ....     60-86     60-45 

6  H 6    ....      3-05     3-08 

2  CI 71     ....    36-10 

C»C1«H«    197     ....  100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Not  attacked  by  alcoholic  potcuh.  —  2.  Converted 
by  bromine  into  bibromo-bichloronaphthalin  6.  —  3.  Forms  a  substitution- 
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product  with  ddorine, — 4.  Dissolved  hy  wtLvm  fuming  mlphuric  acid; 
the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  water. 
Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

a  Modification  X  is  produced,  together  with  the  two  previous 
modifications  C  and  F,  by  distilling  a-  C»«CPH»,2HC1  and  forms  the  oil 
decanted  from  these  two.  According  to  l^urent,  the  more  rapid  the 
distillation,  the  more  abundantly  is  the  oil  formed;  but  he  does  not 
mention  how  this  liquid  modification  X,  is  to  be  separated  from  the  oily 
modification  A  (4),  which  is  also  produced  in  the  distillation,  (parius.) 
Sometimes  the  distillate  does  not  solidify  on  cooling,  or  only  beoomea 
partially  solid.  In  order  to  purify  the  decanted  oil,  it  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol;  the  solution  is  cooled  to  —8^  or  —  10^  and  decanted  from  the 
crystals  hereby  deposited;  and  the  oil  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water.     (Laurent.)  ^ 

Properties.  Distils  without  decomposition.  Contains  60-5  p.  c.  C 
and  30  p  c.  H.     (Laurent.) 

Converted  by  chlorine  into  oily  bihydrochlorato  of  quadrichloronaph- 
thalin  X.  —  It  is  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 

4.  Modification  A  is  obtained  by  redistilling  the  chloride  a  C*C1*H*,- 
2HC1  four  or  five  times,  whereby  the  modification  C  is  completely 
decomposed. 

Properties,  Oil,  not  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  containing  60*5 
p.  c.  C.  aud  3-2  p.  c.  H.     (Laurent.) 

Converted  by  chlorine  into  oily  hydrochlorate  of  quadrichloronaph- 
thalin  A.  —  Not  attacked  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

h.  Isomeric  lichloronaphthalins  obtained  by  decomposing  orbihydro- 
chlorate  of  bichloronaph thalin  with  alcoholic  potash. 

5.  Modification  AD.  Parachhronaphthahse  (Laurent),  a-bihydro- 
chlorate  of  bicbloronaphthalin  is  distilled  upwards  for  an  hour  in  a  long- 
necked  flask  with  concentrated  alcoholic  potash;  the  liquid  is  precipi- 
tated with  water ;  aud  the  precipitated  oil  is  redistilled  with  alcoholic 
potash  in  the  same  way,  then  reprecipitated  by  water,  freed  from  adhering 
potash,  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol  by  washing  with  water,  and 
finally  dried.  The  colourless  or  faintly  yellowish  oil  thus  obtained, 
gradually  solidifies  in  a  white  nacreous  mass,  which  is  purified  from 
adhering  oil  by  pressing  between  blotting  paper,  and  then  dissolved  in 
ether-alcohol.  By  cooling  the  solution  to  —  5  or  — 10°,  crystals  are 
'obtained,  which  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  and  dried.  The 
crystals  may  sometimes  contain  a  little  biliydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphtbalin  ;  in  this 
case,  the  ethereal  solution,  by  slow  evapornlion,  first  deposits  this  substance  in  rhombic 
laminae  which  are  less  readily  fusible  and  less  soluble  in  ether  than  AD.     (Laurent.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  acute  laminfls,  or  rather  long  rhombic  neeales 
of  122''  (Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  13,  72).  Melts  between  28  and  30°;  but 
does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  18°  or  20°,  and  then  forms  a  nacreous^  but 
not  fibrous  mass.     Volatile  without  decomposition.     Inodorous. 

Needles  or  lamina.  Laurent* 

20  C  120     ....  60-87  61-35 

6  H 6     ....  304  2-SO 

2  CI 71     ....  36-09 

C»Cl«H«    197    ....  10000 
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DeeomposUions.  1.  Unattacked  by  acids.  —  2.  Fuming  sulphuric 
acid  behayes  with  ibis  compound  as  with  the  isomeric  compound  C- 
bichloronaphthalin.  —  3.  With  ddorine  it  fofms,  when  warmed,  ter- 
chloTonaphthalin  AC.  —  4.  With  bromine,  hydrobromate  of  bromobi- 
chloronaphthalin  A,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid. — 5.  Decomposed 
by  potassium  between  40°  and  50°,  with  evolution  of  light  and  separation 
of  carbon.  —  6.  Not  attacked  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

Insoluble  in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

6.  Modification  E  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  mother  liquor  from  which 
AD  has  crystallised  by  refrigeration  (comp.  p.  44),  and  is  obtained  by 
spontaneous  evaporation. 

Properties.  Very  well  defined,  brilliant  six-sided  prisms  of  94°, 
larger  than  the  crystals  of  AD.  Melts  at  31^  and  distils  unchanged. 
Laurent  found  60*76  p.  c.  C.  and  306  p.  c.  H. 

Decompositions.  1.  Treated  with  bromine,  it  evolves  hydrobromic 
acid.  —  2.  Behaves  with  sulphuric  acid  like  the  other  modifications  of 
bichloronaphthaliu.  —  3.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

c.  JBichloronaphihalin  formed  by  treating  binitronapluhalin  with 
cblorine  gas. 

7.  Modification  Y.  Chlorine  is  passed  through  fused  binitronaph- 
thalin.  If  the  heat  does  not  exceed  the  melting  poin  t  of  binitronaphthalin, 
and  the  decomposition  is  not  thoroughly  effected,  a  mixture  of  undecom- 
posed  binitronaphthalin,  oily  hydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin,  and 
bichloronaphthalin  Y  is  obtained,  nitrous  fumes  being  evolved.  If  more 
chlorine  is  used  and  the  temperature  raised  higher,  terchloronaphthalin  A  is  formed. 

First  the  oily  chloride  is  removed  with  a  little  ether,  and  then  the  bichloro- 
naphthalin is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  more  ether,  (the  binitronaph. 
thalin  remains  undissolved),  and  it  is  purified  by  recrystallising  once  or  twice, 
and  finally  sublimed  or  distilled.     (Laurent,  Hev.  scient.  12,  202.) 

Properties.  Forms  by  sublimation,  white  needles,  the  exact  form  of 
which  cannot  be  determined.  In  order  to  obtain  fine  sublimed  scales, 
the  substance  is  put  on  a  small  dish  and  placed  on  a  sand-bath  heated 
to  100^,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  low  bell-jar.  It  melts  at  35*', 
and  crystallises  in  needles  on  cooling.  Laurent  found  60*45  p.  c.  C. 
and  3  03  p.  c.  H. 

Of  all  the  modifications  of  bichloronaphthalin,  this  is  the  least 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  the  Chtorine^nudeus  C*"C1*H'. 

Bichlorosiilphonapl(tlialic  Acid. 

ZiNiK.     J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  37. 

CMorohypotuJphonaphthalesie  acid.  (Laurent.)  BichloronaphthylodUkionic  acid. 
(Kolbe.)  Acide  mlfonaphtalique  bichhri.  (Gerhardt.)  BicAlomaphtalinschwe/el. 
*&ure. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  bichloronaphthalin  as  upon  chloronaphtbalin, 
and  forms  a  white  buttery  acid,  somewhat  more  consistent  than  chloro- 
ftulpbonaphthalio  acid.     (Zinin.) 
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The  aminonia'saU  is  exceedingly  soluble. 

The  potcuh'ioU  forms  small  needles  having  a  fatty  lastra^  sparingly 
soluble.     Contains  14*74  p.  c.  KO. 

BarytohtaU.  Small,  white  needles  haying  a  &tty  lostre ;  sparingly 
soluble. 


OA  p 

120 

...,     34-82    .. 
....       1-46     .. 
....     20-60     .. 
....     22-20     .. 
....     11-63     .. 
....       9-29     .. 

Zinin, 
at  150^ 
34-85 

5  H  

5 

1-50 

2  CI 

BaO  

5  O  

71 

76-6 

40 

20-57 

22-07 

11'42 

2S    

32 

9-59 

C»CPH»Ba,2SO»  344-6     ....  10000     10000 

Silver-idU,    White,  brilliant  laminae  sparingly  soluble.     Zinin  found 
29'89  p.  c.  AgOj  the  calculation  requires  30*23  p.  c. 


Bihydrochlorate  of  Bichloronaphfhalin. 

C*H«C1*  =  C»Cl*H«,  2HC1. 

Dumas.     Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  50,  182. 

Laurent.    Ann,  Cliim.  Phys.  52,  275;  59,  19G  ;  Further,  Rev,  Bcient.  6, 

29  ;  13,  72 ;  Further,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  74,  26  ;  Further,  Gompt. 

rend.  21,  35  ;  Compl.  diim.  1850,  1  ;  abstr.  Awn,  Pharm.  76,  298; 

Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahreah.  1850,  497. 
De  Mariqnac.     Ann,  Pharm,  38,  40. 

ffydrochhraie  de  ckloronaphtalese,  (Laurent.)  Bichlorure  de  naphialine,  (Ger- 
hardt.)     ChlomapAtylchlorUr'bichlorwassertlqf,    (Kolbe.) 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthalin.  If  the 
stream  of  chlorine-gas  be  not  too  long  continued,  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  evolved  and  a  buttery  mass  resembling  frozen  olive-oil  is  obtained, 
which,  together  with  nndeoomposcd  naphthalin,  contains  hydrochlorate 
of  chloronaphthalin,  and  the  modifications  a  and  /3  of  bihydroeklorate  of 
bichloivnaphthalin,     (Laurent.) 

1.  Modification  a. 

Preparation-,    The  buttery  mixture  of  the  cbloride  (see  formation)  is 

washed  four  or  five  times  by  aeeantation  with  ether,  collected  on  a  filter, 

pressed  between  blotting  paper,  dried  and  fused.     (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim, 

Phys.  52,  275;  De  Marignao.)  Since  the  chloride  may  be  converted  bj  excess  of 
chlorine  into  new  compounds  closely  resembling  it,  the  stream  of  chlorine  must  be 
interrupted  before  all  the  naphthalin  is  decomposed ;  and  in  order  to  partly  remove  the 
latter,  the  prodnct  is  warmed  fbr  a  long  time  in  a  dish,  between  50*  and  60**  C»  then 
diasoWed  in  ether,  and  the  solution  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of 
—  lO^C,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  chloride  separates  out;  or  the  product 
is  mixed  with  a  little  ether,  in  order  to  make  it  more  liquid ;  the  oil  is  decanted  after 
24  hours ;  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  washed  on  a  filter  with  ether.     (Laurent.) 

To  purify  the  product,  it  is  either  (a.)  dissolved  in  boiliug  ether,  the 
substance  yielding  on  cooling,  very  white,  more  or  less  crystalline  chloride. 
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Or^  (5.  a  cbeaper  method,  since  less  ether  is  required  for  solation)  the 
mass,  after  being  washed  with  ether,  is  dissolved  in  rock-oil,  which 
dissolves  the  chloride  rerj  abundantly,  and  on  cooling  rapidly  deposits 
it  at  even  a  few  degrees  below  the  ooiling  point,  and  when  quite  cold 
retains  only  traces  in  solution.  The  crystals  are  collected  on  a  funnel 
and  washea  with  a  little  ether.    (Laurent,  Bev,  »cient,  18,  72.) 

Properties.  Obtained  either  as  a  white,  shining  powder,  or,  when 
crystallised  from  ether,  in  transparent,  vitreous,  rhombic  laminfB.  As  how* 
ever  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  chloride  is  dissolved  by  ether,  it  is  better  to  heat  it 
with  30  or  40  times  its  bulk  of  ether,  in  a  sealed  flask  to  a  few  degrees  above  the 
boiling  point  of  ether,  and  then  to  cool  the  solution  slowly.  (Laurent.)  Crystal- 
lises from  rock-oil  in  crystals  resembling  rhombohedrons^  with  the 
cracked  laminated  appearance  of  calo-spar.  Crystallised  from  ether,  it  forms 
oblique  rhomboidal  tablets;  —  Lateral  angles  =  109*^,  inclination  of  bases 
to  side  =  108°  30'  (Laurent,  CompLrend,  20,  363);  or  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms;  —  Angles  of  the  rhombic  base  =  about  75°  and  105^,  the  obtuse 
angles  being  truncated.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim.  Phya,  52,  275.)  Heated 
with  ether  to  100°  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  the 
form  of  fig.  113;  a  and  a  much  more  upright,  the  faces  h  being  wanting; 
faces  t,  u,  v!  predominating ;  h-  faces  are  always  present ;  on  the  other 
hand,  &ces  a,  m,  and  a,  (which  are  wanting  in  Fig.  113)  seldom  occur, 
u\u'=.  109°  (hence  they  more  resemble  ^g,  86 :  Gm.),  i  :  w  =  108*'  30'; 
%  :/  (behind)  121°  40';  h\  h  (below)  =  118°;  w  :  A  =  129°  50';  i :  t 
{tf:7n)  —  113°;  t :/  =  147^  i :  a  =  144°  (about);  m  (Fig.  115)  :  a  = 
139°  30^  or,  on  the  other  side,  137°  30';  %  :  m  left  =  92°  and  right  =  88°. 
(Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  13,  72.)  Melts  at  160°,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling.  (Laurent.)  If  a  crystal  thereof  be  thrown  into 
the  partly  fused  chloride,  the  whole  mass  solidifies  at  about  150°  in 
perfectly  well  defined  rhombic  tablets.  If,  however,  the  substance  has 
been  completely  fused,  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool  without  adding  a 
crystal,  the  mass  solidifies  sometimes  at  150°  in  rhombic  crystals, 
sometimes  between  110°  and  100°  in  radiated  needles.  Very  brittle, 
pulverisable,  inodorous,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  May  be  yolatilised 
nndecomposed  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  stream  of  gas  is  passing. 
(Laurent.) 

Laurent.        Dunuui.       Marignac. 

....     44-48     4513     ....     44*69     ....    44*72 

...       2-96     2-49     ....      8-12     ....      3*04 

I...      9/i*0x      ........  ....  ....      DZ'^v 


20  C    

120 

8  H   

8 

4  CI  

142 

C»CPH»,2Ha 273    ....  lOO'OO  99*96 

Lanreot  formerly  considered  the  chloride  to  be  bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaph- 
thtHn ;  afterwards  C»H^H. 

DecampoaUians.  1.  Strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  begins  to  boil, 
eyolyes  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate,  which  soon 
solidifies  in  crystals,  and  is  a  mixture  of  the  four  bichloronaphthalins 
C,  F,  H,  and  A  (occurring  in  different  proportion sTaccording  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  distillation  takes  place),  and  a  little  nndecomposed 
chloride.  There  remains  in  the  retort  a  small  quantity  of  porons  char- 
coal, amonnting,  after  washing  with  alcohol,  to  1  or  2  p.  c.  of  the 
chloride  employed.  (Laurent.)  2.  It  is  not  combustible  of  itself,  eyen 
in  the  gaseous  state;  melted  on  paper,  and  lighted,  it  bums  with  a 
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fiiliginous,  deeply  green-edged  flame.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  Bromine  converts 
It  in  sunshine  into  bibromo-terchloronaphtbaiin  and  other  compounds. 
(Laurent.)  4.  It  is  converted  by  chloriney  at  a  gentle  heat,  into  bihydro- 
chlorate  of  chloronaphthaliuy  taking  up  2  At.  chlorine,  and  parting  with 
1  At.  HCl;  at  a  higher  temperature,  other  products  are  likewise  formed. 

—  5.  The  chloride  is  attacked  only  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  yields 
(even  when  a  portion  still  remains  nndecomposed)  phthalic  and  oxalic 
acids,  a  thick  oil  being  at  the  same  time  obtained,  from  which  ether  pre- 
cipitates oxychloronaphtalose,  C^H^CPO^  (Laurent).  During  the  re- 
action abundant  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and  a  little  chloride  of 
binitromethylene  (C*X',C1')  passes  over  with  the  nitric  acid  (vii,  360); 
the  acid  in  the  residue  appears  to  differ  from  Laurent's  phthalic  acid 
(Marignac).  —  6.  HydroMoric  acid  is  without  action  on  this  compound. 

—  7.  Sul/phuric  acid  is  also  inert  in  the  cold ;  but  on  prolonged  boiling, 
decomposition  takes  place,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  aod 
formation  of : — 1,  a  suostance  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether, 
leaves  a  transparent  varnish  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution, 
and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  an  oil  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in 
a  transparent  fissured  mass;  2,  a  substance  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  —  the  solution  saturated  with  baryta  yielding  a  salt 
resembling  sulphonaphthalate  of  baryta.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ckim,  Phys. 
59,  196.)  —  8.  Heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  hydro- 
chloric acid;  —  the  liquid,  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  baryta, 
filtered  and  evaporated  down,  yields  a  very  soluble  baryta-salt,  which 
crystallises  with  difiiculty,  and  contains  both  chlorine  and  sulphur. 
(Laurent,  Rev,  sdeni,  13,  72.) — 9.  Decomposed  by  potassium  at,  or 
a  little  above,  the  common  temperature,  with  slight  explosion  and 
evolution  of  light,  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed  and  much  carbon 
separated;  Laurent,  by  performing  the  experiment  in  a  glass  tnbe, 
obtained  a  small  quantity  of  a  gas  which  burned  with  a  green  flame.  — 
10.  It  is  not  attacked  by  potash  in  the  cold;  on  boiling,  chloride  of 
potassium  and  a  new  crystallisable  substance  are  formed.  (Laurent)  It 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium  and 
the  two  modifications  E  and  AD  of  bichloronaphthalin.  (Laurent,  Eev. 
sclent.  13,  72.) — 11.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic  ammonia^  but  slowly, 
bichloronaphthalin  C  being  apparently  formed.  (Laurent.)  —  12.  Boiled 
with  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  forms  a  new  compound,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  oxygen. 
(Laurent.) 

Combinations.  Insoluble  in  water.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  is 
almost  completely  deposited  in  small  scales.  It  dissolves  somewhat 
more  freely  in  ^/Aer,  especially  at  100°  Cm  a  sealed  tube).  Dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  cold,  and  abundantly  in  ooiling  rock-oil.     (Laurent.) 

2.  Modification  /B. 

Formaiion  (p.  46). 

Preparation.  That  portion  of  the  buttery  mixture,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthalin,  which  remains  liquid  after  coolino-,  is 
dissolved  in  a  little  ether,  and  maintained  at  0°  for  48  hours,  whereupon 
the  mixture  solidifies  like  frozen  olive-oil.  The  deposit  is  collected  at  0" 
on  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  the  mother-liquor  again  cooled,  whereby 
more  of  the  solid  product  is  obtained.     Both  portions  are  pressed  and 
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dissolyed  in  a  little  ether  containing  j-  or  ^j^  of  alcohol.  The  solution, 
allowed  to  stand  in  an  imperfectly  closed  resse],  deposits  in  the  coarse  of 
a  few  days  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  filtered  off  and  pressed.  This  is 
a  mixture  of  the  modification  a,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  of  the  modification  /3,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether.  The  whole  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  very  slowly  cooled,  and  the  modification  a,  which 
crjTStallises  first,  is  separated  by  decanting  the  liquid;  this  liquid,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  first  the  modification  a,  and  then  mix- 
tures of  the  two  modifications,  which  are  treated  separately  with  a  little 
ether,  whereby  the  modification  /3  is  dissolved  immediately,  and  the 
modification  a  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  the  crystals  are  larger.  The 
product  is  now  repeatedly  recrystallised,  till  the  crystalline  mass  is  dis- 
solved by  ether  immediately  and  without  residue.  (Laurent,  Compt 
Ckim.  1850,  1.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  inodorous ;  crystallises  in  small  flakes,  often 
united  in  large  balls.  When  fused  and  cooled  to  10°  C,  it  does  not 
solidify  immediately,  but  gradually,  in  radiated  spheres  often  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

Laurent 

20  C  120     ....     44-51     4411 

8H 8     ....       2-95     2-83 

4  CI 142     ....     52-54 

C»CPUfl,2HCl 270    ....  10000 

Decompositions,  1.  Resolved  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid 
and  oil,  and  bichloronaphthalin  C.  (needles  of  112**).  —  2.  Bromine  con- 
verts it  into  bihydrochlorate  of  bromochloronaphthalin,  C^ClBrH*,2HCl. 
—  3.  Decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium, 
an  oil,  and  bichloronaphthalin  F.  —  4.  If  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium 
be  poured  into  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  liquid 
turns  brown,  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  seconds,  and  deposits  an  abundant 
precipitate  resembling  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  containing  chlorine,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen. 

CfUo7'ine'nucleus  C*^CPH*. 

Terchloronaphthalin.    C^CPm 

Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  QQ,  152,  and  199;  Further,  Rev.  scient. 

12,  206;  Further,  Compt.  rend.  15,  739;  Further,  Oompt.  rend,  21,  35; 

Compt.  chim,  1850,  1 ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  76,  300 ;  Lidng  &  Kopp^s 

Jahresb.  1850,  498. 
JLmi».    J.  pr.  Chetn.  27>  152. 

CkJcmephtalis,  Chlomaphtis,  (Laurent.)  DekapentyleMorid.  (Benelius.)  Naph^ 
ittlme  iriehhrie,    (Gerhardt.) 

Obtained  hy  Laurent  in  seven  different  modifications,  formed  under 
different  circumstances.  —  Laurent  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  66,  152)  states  his 
bcdief  that  he  had  often  previously  obtained  terchloronaphthalin;  but 
as  the  crystals  were  soft  like  wax,  he  mistook  them  for  a  mixture  of 
quadrichloronaphthalin  with  an  oil,  and  indeed  he  was  ultimately  of 
Ofdnion  that,  in  every  case  in  which  he  formerly  supposed  that  he  had 
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obtained  qoadrioUoronaphthalin  bj  the  action  of  oUofine  on  TsnoiiB 
oomponnds,  the  compound,  described  as  socb,  was  really  teicUoronapli- 
thai  in,  with  the  exception  of  that  obtained  hj  the  decompositioD  of 
bihydrochlorate  of  quadrichloronaphthalin. 

Formation,  1.  Modification  A.  1.  Obtained  by  treating  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  with  chlorinOi  and  boiling  the  oily  prodact 
with  potash.  (Laurent.)  2.  By  treating  nitro*  or  binitro-napnthalin 
with  chlorine.     (Laurent.) 

2.  Modification  AC.  By  treating  fused  bichloronaphthalin  with 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved.     (Laurent.) 

3.  Modification  D,  is  formed  together  with  A,  when  bihydroehlorate 
of  terchloronaphthalin  is  distilled. 

4.  Modifications  C^and  (5)  G  are  formed  simultaneously,  together  with 
A,  when  bihydroehlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  is  boiled  with  potash. 

G.  Modification  AD.  Obtained  by  Laurent  by  decomposing  the 
bihydrochlorates  of  bi-  and  terchloronaphthalin  with  potash. 

7.  Modification  AE  is  formed,  together  with  A  and  an  oil,  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  bihydroehlorate  of  bichloronaph- 
thalin is  wanned  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol. 

Chief  characteristics  of  the  TerchloronaphiJialins.    (Laurent,  Hev. 

scient,  12,  213.) 
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1.  ModiftcatUm  A.  1.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  naphtlialin  j  and 
the  oily  hjdrochlorate  of  chloronaphthaliu  (p.  39)  is  separated  from  the 
solid  chlorides  by  means  of  ether,  and  again  treated  with  chlorine,  either 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  or  in  the  snn.  A  thick  mixture  of  oily  hydro* 
chlorate  of  torch loronaphthalin,  solid  bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaph- 
thalin,  and  other  solid  chlorides  is  obtained.  —  In  order  to  separate  the 
products,  they  are  mixed  with  ether,  and  the  whole  is  maintained  for 

sereral  hours  at  0°,  whereupon  the  solid  chlorides  separate  out (Amongst 

these,  Laurent  discovered  a  new  chloride  crystallising  in  right  prisms  with  rectangnlar 
hase ;  thia  form  does  not  in  any  other  instance  occur  in  the  series  of  chlorides  of  naph- 
thaline and  could  be  isolated  only  by  picking  out  the  crystals  with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying-glass.)  The  oil  is  decanted  and  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash, 
which  is  renewed  two  or  three  times.  Above  {-ths  of  the  oil  employed 
are  obtained.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  The  oily  hydrochlorate  of  terchloro- 
naphthalin  may  also  be  subjected  to  distillation,  whereby  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  evolved.  The  chloride  thus  prepared  is,  however,  not  pure, 
hat  most  be  separated  from  a  little  oil  by  dissolving  in  3  or  4  pts.  ether 
and  1  pt  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Crystals  are  obtained  by  the 
cooling  of  the  solution,  and  still  more  by  spontaneous  evaporation  m  an 
open  vessel.  The  crystals  must  be  recrystallised  once  or  twice  from 
ether-aicohol,  and  can  be  obtained  colourless  only  by  recry stall isation 
from  equal  pts.  of  ether  and  alcohol,  or  rather  more  alcohol.  (Laurent, 
Ann,  GAim,  FhyB.  66,  197.)  —  3.  By  treating  nitro-  or  binitronaphthalin 
with  chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim  Fhys.  QS, 
152.^  —  4.  Zinin  obtained  terchloronaphthalin  by  treating  chloronaph- 
thalm  (he  afterwards  thought  that  it  contained  the  terchloronaphthalin  ready  formed) 
with  oil  of  vitriol  at  140^  C,  as  a  clear  oil,  which  on  cooling  became 
solid  like  wax  and  floated  on  the  brown  liquid  containing  chlorosulpho- 
naphthalic  acid.  (This  part  of  Zinin's  research  has  not  since  been 
noticed ;  it  seems  to  show  that  Zinin's  compound  is  Identical  with 
Laurent's  terchloronaphthalin  A ;  its  formation  in  Zinin's  experiment 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  chloronaphthalin  is  converted  by 
chlorine  into  compounds  of  the  nucleus  C^Cl'H*.     (Carius.) 

P)*opertieB.  Inodorous,  tastelelss.  Crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol 
in  crystals  gronped  like  the  feather  of  a  quill  (Laurent) ;  in  long,  flexible 
crystals  of  silky  lustre  (Zinin).  It  may  be  obtained  by  very  slow 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  in  long,  striated,  irregular,  six-sided 
prisms  of  120**. —  Soft  like  wax;  the  crystals  soften  by  being  pressed 
together,  and  yield  a  transparent  mass.  (Laurent,  Zmin.)  Melts  at 
75^  (Laurent) ;  Bt  74**  (Zinin),  and  solidifies  in  crystals  on  cooling. 
Begins  to  boil  at  200"  (Zinin),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  (Zinin, 
Laurent.) 

Zinin.  Laurent. 


20  C 

Cryilale. 
120        ....     51*90     ... 

average. 

52-61     .... 

2-36     .... 

4412 

62-32 

5H 

^                   2*1fi 

2-25 

3  CI 

106'5     ....     45-94     ... 

* 

C»H»CP   .. 

......  231 '5     ....  100-00     .., 

99-09 

Since  terchloronaphthalin  is  formed  by  treating  the  oily  chloride  with  hydrate  of 
potaili^  the  latter  oil  must  haTe  the  composition  C^CPH*  -f  HCl.or  +  2 HCl  (Laurent). 

DeecmpoiiiioM,     L   The  compound  is  dissolved  by  warm  fuming 
Hdphmc  acid;  water  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  with  the  Bolntion 
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as  long  as  it  is  wamii  bat  on  cooling  it  assumes  a  gelatinous  appearance, 
and  a  crystalline  body  is  obtained  (Laurent).  2.  With  chlorine,  aided 
by  heat,  it  forms  a  new  compound,  probably  C*C1*H*,HGL  (Laurent.) 
3.  Nitric  acid  is  without  action,  (Laurent.)  4.  Fotasgium  decomposes 
it  with  evolution  of  light.  5.  It  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  potash;  by 
alcoholic  potash  it  is  dissolved,  and  deposited  unchanged.     (Zinin.) 

Terchlorouaphthalin  A  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Ether  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight  of  it ;  in  alcohcl^  on  the 
contrary,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly,  even  on  boiling,  and  is  therefore 
precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  ethereal  solution.     (Laurent.) 

2.  Modification  AC  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through  fused 
bichloronaphthalin  AD,  whereby  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved;  it  is 
purified  by  one  or  two  recrystallisations  from  ether. 

Properties.  Pine  6-sidea  needles  (inclination  of  the  faces  =  1 13°)  ;  it 
is  soft  like  waz^  and  the  crystals  may  be  bent  in  all  directions.  (Laurent, 
Rev.  scient.  1 4,  74.)  Melts  at  06°,  and  on  cooling  crystallises  like  A. 
Distils  without  decomposition. 

Laurent  found  51*6-8  p.  c.  C  and  2*16  p.  c.  H. 

Unacted  upon  by  hydrate  of  potash.  — Fuming  sulphuric  acid  beharea 
with  this  modification  as  with  A. 

Dissolves  more  readily  in  alcoliol  than  A  ;  very  soluble  in  ether. 

3.  Modification  D.  When  bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  A  - 
is  distilled,  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  and 
modifications  A  and  D  of  terchloronaphthalin  are  obtained,  a  small 
residue  of  carbon  being  left.  A  is  first  extracted  from  the  mixture  by 
ether;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  ether  with  a  little  alcohol;  and  the  solu- 
tion allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereupon  D  crystallises  oat. 
(Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  12,  211.) 

Properties.  Beautiful  brilliant  needles,  the  section  of  which  forms  a 
rhomb  of  124";  it  resembles  terchloronaphthalin  Q.  Melts  between  88^ 
and  90^,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  transparent  mass  of  long  needles ; 
in  this  state  it  is  soft  like  wax,  but  gradually  becomes  hard  and  opaqae. 
Distils  without  decomposition. 

Laurent  found  51*5  p.c.  C  and  2*2  p.  c.  H. 

Behaves  with  sulphuric  acid  like  the  other  terchloronaphthalins  ;  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

Dissolves  very  readily  in  ether,  much  less  in  alcohol, 

4.  Modification  O.  If  powdered  crystallised  bihydrochlorate  of  ter- 
chloronaphthalin be  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  solution, 
a  precipitate  of  the  three  modifications  A,  G,  and  G  of  terchloronaphthalin 
IS  produced.  In  order  to  effect  their  separation,  the  modification  A  is 
first  removed  with  a  little  ether  (or  alcohol  might  first  be  used,  which 
dissolves  C  and  G  more  readily  than  A),  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
ether  with  a  little  alcohol.  The  solution  is  placed  in  a  loosely  covered 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  G,  which  is  present  in 
greater  quantity  than  C,  first  crystallises ;  the  solution  is  poured  off  from 
the  crystals  and  again  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  this  treat- 
ment   is    continued  as  long  a^  homogeneous   crystals   are    obtainedi. 
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FiDally  O  and  C  crystallise  together;  G  in  groups  of  very  brilliant 
crystals,  G  in  fine  regular  needles,  which  trayerse  the  liquid  in  every 
direction.  The  crystals  are  picked  out  and  recrystallized.  (Laurent, 
JRev.  sdenL  12,  209.) 

Properiies.  Brilliant,  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  the  section  of 
which  is  a  rhomb  of  50  and  ISO''.  The  crystals  are  brittle,  unelastic, 
and  may  be  readily  pulverised.  Melts  between  69*^  and  70°  C.  If  one 
gramme  of  the  substance  be  melted  on  a  glass  plate,  it  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing in  a  slightly  transparent  mass,  which,  by  examination  with  the 
microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  small  striated  rosettes ;  after  a  minute 
or  so,  the  mass  becomes  perfectly  opaque.  If  touched  with  a  hard  body 
immediately  after  solidification,  it  will  be  found  to  be  soft,  like  the  modifi- 
cation A;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  become  opaque,  it  is  found  to  be  brittle  and 
easily  pulverisable.  If  the  transparent  mass  be  touched  with  a  feather, 
it  suddenly  becomes  opaque  (Laurent) . 

Laurent  found  51  *60  p.  o.  C,  and  2*14  p.  o.  H. 

It  is  not  decomposed  either  by  distUlation,  or  by  pota$h» 

Dissolves  in  wtLrmfuminff  sulphuric  acid;  and  on  addition  of  water, 
a  precipitate  is  formed  which  redissolves  in  warm  water. 

Dissolves  readily  in  ether,  less  readily  in  cUcohoL 

5.  Modification  C  is  obtained  mixed  with  G  ^p.  52),  by  boiling  solid 
bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is 
separated  from  G  by  picking  out  the  crystals,  and  purified  by  one  or  two 
recrystallisations  from  ether-alcohol. 

Properties,  Long,  brittle,  elastic  needles,  the  section  of  which  forms 
a  rhomb  of  1 1 3°.  Melts  between  78°  and  80°  and  exhibits  on  cooling 
the  same  phenomena  as  G. 

Laurent  found  51*45  p.  c.  C  and  2'22  p.  c.  H. 

6.  Modification  AD  is  obtained  by  boiling  bihydrochlorate  of  hi-  and 
terchloronaphthalin  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  solution  is  precipitated 
by, water  and  the  precipitate  treated  with  a  little  ether,  whereupon  the 
modification  AD  alone  remains  in  the  residue.  (Laurent,  Bev,  scient 
12,  212.) 

Properties,  Crystallises  from  ether  in  needles  of  silky  lustre.  Does 
not  melt  till  about  160°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  microscopic,  slightly 
transparent  rosettes ;  it  is  then  soft  like  wax,  but  gradually  hardens  and 
becomes  opaque. 

It  has  not  been  analysed. 

Readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  moderately  in  ether, 

7.  Modification  AE.  The  crude  oil,  obtained  in  the  preparation  o 
bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  (p.  55)  is  treatea  with  gently 
warmed  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (whereupon  nydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
evolved),  and  the  brown  solution  is  precipitated  with  water  and  left  to  cool. 
After  a  few  hours,  a  brown  semi-plastic  mass  is  deposited,  which  is  first 
washed  with  water,  then  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  afterwards  dissolved 
in  ether.  On  evaporation,  a  deposit  is  formed  which  is  a  mixture  of  the 
terchloronaphthalins  A,  AE,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  oil.  Since  A., 
as  well  as  the  oil,  is  more  soluble  in  ether  than  AE,  the  product  is 
crystallised  a  second  time  from  ether,  and  afterwards  twice  recrystallisecl 
from  ether-alcohol. 
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Properiien,  Fine,  colourless  needles,  the  section  of  which  is  a  hexagon, 
derived  from  a  rhomb  of  122°.  Melts  at  Q^\  and  on  cooling  crysiaUises 
like  A  in  rectangular  parallelograms,  crossed  by  two  diagonals.  After 
cooling,  it  remains  soft  like  A,  but  becomes  hard  and  brittle  after  a  time* 
Distils  undecomposed. 

Laurent, 

20  C   120        ....     51-90     51-50 

5  H  5        ....       216     210 

3  01 106-5     ....     45-94     

C»C1»H5  231-5     ....  100-00 

Decompotitiotu,  1.  In  contact  with  bromine,  it  evolves  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystalliue  and  almost  insoluble  substance.  — 
2.  With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  terchlorosulphonaphthalio 
acid. 

It  is  less  soluble  in  ether,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  modifi* 
cation  A.  (Laurent,  Compt.  rend,  21,  35;  further  Compt,  chim.  1850,  1; 
cxtr.  Ann,  Fharm.  76,  300;  Liehig  da  Kopp^s  Jahresb.  1850,  499.) 


Conjugated  compounds  of  the  CUorine-nucIeus,  C**C1*H'. 

Terchlorosulphonaphthalic  Acid. 

C«^CPH»S«0«  =  C'»CPH»,2S0». 

Laubhnt.     Compt.  rend.  21,  33;   Further,  C(mpt,  chim.  1849,  390; 
abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  72,  298  ;  Ziebig  &  Kopp't  Jahresb.  1849,  441. 

CklorohypotulphofU^hthaUe  acid,  (Uurent.)  THcAloronapHhyhdithionie  acid 
(Kolbe.)  Acide  suffonaphtalique  tnehlori.  (Gerbardt.)  lYiekiornapkimiituckwe^ 
fehUure, 

Fonnation  Obtained  hy  treating  terchloronaphthalin  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  In  preparing  terchloronaphthalin  AE  by  means  of 
S^^rVdlf  J^^^^^^^^^         ''^  ''''  ^^  '''  terchloronaphthali  J  is  directly 

rreparation  Terchloronaphthalin  is  dissolved  in  warm  fuminir  sul- 
phnnc  acid  and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  and  neutraliael  with 
potash,  whereby  an  abundant  gelatinous  precipitate  is  imitiediatelv 
prodaced;  the  whole  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered.  oHooHn^ 
the  liquid,  even  when  very  dilute,  solidifies  as  a  transparent  ieUy 
appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  long  and  exc^edincly  fine 
needles,  which  being  interwoven  give  to  the  salt  its  gelatinous  aoDekr 
ance  The  salt  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with^cold  wLrThe^^ 
dissolved  m  boiling  water  and  poured  into  a  solution  of  acet^e  S'le^ 
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whereupon  a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate,  consisting  of  microscopic 
needles,  is  formed.  If  this  be  decomposed  under  water  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  filtered  from  sulphate  of  lead  solidifies  on 
cooling  as  a  transparent  jelly  of  terchlorosulphonaphthalic  acid,  consisting 
of  microscopic  needles,  which,  when  dried  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
is  deposited  on  cooling,  as  a  crystalline  magma. 

It  displaces  the  strongest  acids  from  their  compounds,  and  precipitates 
the  diluie  solutions  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  or 
oxide  of  nickel,  as  well  as  chloride  of  barium  or  calcium. 

dmmmia'iaU,    Bcadily  soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia. 

Fvta^saU,  Opaque,  microscopic  lamina;;  readily  soluble  in  boiling, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  but  slightly  dissolved  by 
boiling  aloohoL 

Bar^tOriaU,  When  a  dilute,  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
is  deoompoaed  by  terchlorosulphonaphthalate  of  ammonia;  a  gelatinous 
precipitate,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles,  is  deposited  from  the  solu- 
tion oo  cooling.  Contains  31-5  p.  c.  BaO,SO'  (C'»Cl'BaH^2S0*  =  80*6 
p«  0,)    Dissolves  in  from  300  to  400  pts.  of  boiling  water. 

Lime'SaU.  The  ammonia  salt  added  to  a  warm  dilute  solution  of 
ehloride  of  calcium,  throws  down  a  transparent  starch-like  jelly. 

Cuprammcniuni'Salt.  Prepared  by  pouring  the  ammonia-salt  into 
acetate  of  copper,  adding  ammonia,  and  heating.  On  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion solidifies  in  a  threiuly  jelly.  The  washed  salt  is  lilac-blue,  and 
becomes  blue  on  drying,  Itt  water  cannot  be  esliroated,  as  it  parta  with  ammonia 
on  drying. 

Laorent  found  63  p.  c.  N  and  0*1  p.  c.  CuO;  the  formula  C^PCuHV 
JSO»  +  2NH*  +  4H0  requires  6*7  p.  c.  N  and  9-5  p.  c.  CuO, 


Hydrochlorate  of  Terchloronaphthalin. 

C~C1*H»,HC1. 

Laurknt*    Ann,  Ghim.  Fhyi.  %Q,  199. 

If  chlorine-gas  be  passed  through  crude  oily  hydrochlorate  of  chloro- 
naphtbalin  /p.  39),  and  its  action  promoted  by  warming  or  by  sun-light, 
a  thick  oil  is  obtained,  from  which  a  mixture  of  solid  chlorides  is  pre- 
cipitated by  a  small  quantity  of  ether  at  0°.  The  decanted  ethereal 
solution  contains  an  oil,  which  Laurent  supposed  to  be  hydrochlorate  of 
terefaloronaphthalin,  since  it  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  potash  or  by 
distillation,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  terchloronaphthalin  A  (see  also 
PrepatxiUon  1,  p.  51). 


i 
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Bihydrochlorate  of  TerchloronaphthalixL. 

Laurent,    Bev.  scient.  13,  78. 

Chloride  of  CMoronaphihage,  (Lanrent.)  Bichlorure  de  n^qthtaliw  chlorie* 
(Gerhardt.)  BichlomaphifflcMortir-Bichlonpasgeniqfi  (Kolbe.)  Zweffach-ffydrO" 
chlor-  TYichlomaphtalin, 

Formation.  Exists  in  two  difererU  modificaivons,  which  are  dnvul- 
taneously  formed  when  hihydrocklorate  of  bichloronaphihalin  is  treated 
with  chlorine-gas, 

A.  Solid  modification.  1.  Fused  bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaplitlialiii 
is  treated  with  chlorine-gas.  It  is  difScult  to  conduct  the  operation  success- 
fully, since  if  the  temperature  be  too  low  no  reaction  takes  place;  and 
if  too  strong  a  heat  is  applied,  the  chloride  formed  is  further  decomposed. 
—  2.  Crude  hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  is  treated  with  chlorine- 
gas.  After  the  solid  bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin  has  been 
separated  by  ether  from  the  buttery  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
naphthalin  (p,  46 ;  preparaUon)  and  the  ether  expelled  by  heat  from  the 
oily  chloride,  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  oil  for  two  or  three  days;  if 
the  liquid  thereby  becomes  too  thick,  it  is  gently  warmed.  A  few 
drops  of  ether  are  now  added,  to  render  the  mass  more  fluid,  and  it  la 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place,  whereupon  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
exactly  like  C*^CPH',2HC1  a,  is  formed.  The  supernatant  oil  is  decanted, 
and  the  deposit  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  ether,  and  finally 
dissolved  in  boiling  ether.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
days  ill  a  wide-mouthed  vessel  covered  with  paper.  The  crystals  which 
are  then  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  are  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  C0CPH«,2HC1  and  C»CPH»,2HC1.  The  crystals  of  the  last  compound 
being  much  larger  than  those  of  the  first  and  easy  to  distinguish,  may  be 
readily  picked  out.  The  selected  crystals  are  dissolved  in  the  mother- 
liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  recrystallised,  again  picked  out,  and  finally 
recrystallised  once  or  twice  from  ether. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  ether  in  rhombic  prisms  (Fig.  68),  the 
obtuse  lateral  edges  being  truncated;  tt' :  w  =  70°  15';  u' :  n  over  t  = 
309°  45';  t:i=  115°  55';  i:u—  111°  25'.  Sometimes  several  other 
bevelling  faces  occur,  belonging  to  difierent  acute  and  obtuse  horizontal 
prisms,  as  well  as  the  octahedral  faces  a.  The  crystals  are  transparent  and 
colourless.  Crystallised  from  alcohol  it  presents  an  entirely  dissimilar 
form,  viz.,  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  (Fig.  91);  a:  a  =  110°  (about); 
i  :  u  between  118°  and  119;  a  :  m  =  between  127°  and  128°. 

Melts  at  105°,  and  when  completely  fused  may  be  cooled  down  to  84^ 
without  becoming  solid ;  it  then  crystallises  slowly  in  nodules  formed  of 
concentric  rings;  the  last  portions  remain  fluid,  or  rather  viscid,  until 
they  reach  the  common  temperature.  If  the  substance  has  been  melted 
at  105°  or  110^,  and  a  crystal  is  then  thrown  into  the  liquid,  it  rapidly 
solidifies  at  105°  in  beautiful  oblique  rhombic  tablets.  If  the  liquid 
becomes  solid  between  105°  and  54^,  a  mixture  of  both  forms  is  obtained, 
i.e.,  nodules  and  tablets,  but  the  latter  much  more  acute  than  those 
previously  obtained.     (Laurent.) 
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Laurent. 
meafu 

20  C     120        ....     39-41     39-43 

7  H    7        ....      2-30    2-31 

5  CI    177-5     ....     58-29 

C»CI»H»,2HC1... 804-5     ....  10000 

Decompo$ition9,  1.  Completely  decomposed  by  distUlation,  evolving 
hjdrochlorio  acid,  yielding  tlie  terchloronaphthalins  A  and  D,  and  leaving 
no  residue.  —  2.  Converted  by  boiling  nitric  acid  into  chloroxynaphtbalic 
phtbaliCj  and  oxalic  acids,  together  with  crystalline  oxychloronapbthalose. 
—  Converted  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium  and 
the  terchloronaphthalins  A,  C,  and  0-. 

Insoloble  in  water;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  rather  soluble  in  f^A^ 
(more  readily  than  the  chloride  CX'Cra^^SHCl). 

B.  Liquid  modification.  -»  This  is  the  oil  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  the  solid  modification  (p.  54,  2). 

Lftnronta 

20  C     120        ....    39-41     38-30 

7H    7        ....      2-30    2-30 

5  CI    177-5    ....    58-29 

C»C1»H»,2HC1... 304-5     ....  100-00 

It  is  completely  converted  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
terchloronaphthalin  A,  mixed  with  a  little  oil.  With  boiling  alcoholic 
potash,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  the  solid  modification  A. 


Appendix  to  the  Chlorine-nucleus,  C^^Cl'H*. 

Laurent's  Chlomre  de  Chlonaphtane. 

C~CP-»H'-»,C1*. 

Laurent.     JHev.  scient.  IB,  77. 

Found  I:—- in  crude  hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  prepared  by 
the  method  described  at  page  89;  secondly,  in  the  ethereal  mother-liquor, 
from  which  bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  has  been  crystallised. 
(Comp.  p.  56.) 

Preparation,  Crude  hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin  (p.  39)  left 
for  several  weeks  in  a  cool  place,  deposits  a  white  granular  mixture  of 
the  chloride  C^PH',2HC1  and  of  chlomre  de  chlonaphtane.  The  oil 
is  decanted;  the  crystals  are  laid  upon  paper,  until  the  paper  no  longer 
shows  grease  spots;  and  the  product  is  treated  with  a  little  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  last  traces  of  oil  together  with  all  the  chlornre  de 
chlonaphtane  and  a  small  quantity  of  bihydrochlorate  of  bichioronaph- 
thalin.  Chlornre  de  chlonaphtane  then  crystallises  from  the  solution, 
the  oil  remaining  dissolved.      The  crystals  are  treated  with  alcohol. 
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which  does  not  dissolve  the  bibydrocblorate  of  chloronaphthalin,  and  the 
crystals  obtained  bj  evaporating  the  alcobolio  solution  are  purified  bj 
recrjstallisation, 

ProperiieB.  Crystallises  in  needles  Melts  at  57^  C,  and  does  not 
solidify  on  cooling,  but  if  a  crystal  of  the  chloride  be  added  to  the  liquid 
it  is  immediately  converted  into  a  transparent  mass  of  crystals. 

Needlet,  Laurent. 

20  C    120       ....    41-77    42-20 

7-5  H   7-5    ....      2-61     2-7* 

4-5  01    160        ....     55-62 

C»H'-*Cl<-»  287-5    ....  10000 

Decompoiitions.  1 .  Decomposed  by  repeated  diHUlation  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  three  substances,  the  first  of  which  crystallises  out  after 
the  distillate  has  stood  for  a  long  time,  and  appears  to  be  the  wax-like 
terohloronaphthalin  A.  The  second  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  ; 
the  third  is  oily;  both  appear  to  be  modifications  of  bichloronaphthalin 
and  to  have  been  formed  as  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2  Cf»H7"«Cl<-«  =.  4HC1  +  C»H*C1»  +  C»H»Cl». 

2.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  sub- 
stance which  is  perhaps  C'°C1*'*H*-*. 

Chlorure  de  chlonaphtane  cannot  be  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides 
G*'GPH«,2HC1  and  C«C1<HS2HC1,  since  both  are  much  less  fusible  and 
less  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,    (Laurent) 


Laurent's  Chloride  of  Naphthalin  and  Chlonapthtise. 

C»H»Cl» 

Laurent.    Sev.  scient,  1 3,  83. 

Preparation,  Difficult  to  prepare.  Chlorine  is  passed  through  fused 
bibydrocblorate  of  bichloronaphthalin.  If  insufficient  heat  be  applied, 
the  substance  is  not  attacked,  and  too  great  a  heat  decomposes  it.  If  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  be  too  long  continued,  bihydrochlorate  of  quadri* 
chloronaphthalin  is  formed.  If  the  operation  has  been  oonducted  sueoess- 
fully,  the  double  chloride  is  obtained,  mixed  with  bihydrochlorate  of 
quadrichloronaphthalin  and  some  other  crystallisable  and  oily  snbstanoes. 
These  last  are  extracted  by  cold  ether,  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  the 
two  first  substances,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  an  imperfectly  dosed  vessel.  In  a  few 
days,  rhombic  tablets  of  the  double  chloride  and  right  rhombic  prisma  of 
bihydrochlorate  of  quadrichloronaphthalin  are  obtained.  The  first  is 
picked  out  with  a  forceps,  redissolved  in  ether,  allowed  to  crystallise,  and 
the  rhombic  tablets  are  again  nicked  out.  These  are  finally  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  crystallised  by  cooling  the  solution. 

Crystals:   fig.  86  without  the  faces  m  and/;   i:h  behind  =  120'' 
(about);  u: A  below  =  130''  (about);  »:«  =  about  110'';   and  accord- 
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iogljr  it  has  the  same  form  aa  bihjdrocUorato  of  biebloronaphthalin  «r. 
Meltoatl60^     (Laurent.) 

Laurent. 
Tablets.  mean, 

80  C  480      ....     40-55     40*52 

29  H  29      ....       2-46    250 

19  CI 674-5  ....     56-99 

C«H«»Cl"  1183-5  ....  100-00 

Hence  it  has  the  composition  of  a  compound  of  3  At.  bihydroohlontd  of  terchlo* 
lonapbthaUn  =^C^a^C\^,  and  1  At.  bihydroohlorate  of  bichloronaphthaUn  «C»U»C1^ 
—  It  is  not  a  mixture,  since  on  distillation^  it  yields  terchloronapbthaUn  A,  and  an  oil^ 
together  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  parts  with  2  At* 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  microsoopic  needles,  which  .are  not  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two  chlorides.  Its  melting  point  is  also  higher  than  that  of  either 
chloride.    (I^aurent.) 


Cklorine-nacleoi  C»C1*H*. 

Quadrichloronaphthalin,    C^C1^H\ 


Laurent.     Ann,  Ckim,  Fhys,  59,  196;  Farther^  Ann,  Chim,  Phyn,  %% 
203  ;  Further,  Rev.  sdent,  12,  218. 

Tetraehhronaphtaline,  Chloronaphtalose,  Chlonaphtose,  (Laurent.)  DekaietryU 
ehlorid.  TBerxelios.)  Chloride  qf  tsrehlonmaphthyl,  (Kolbe.)  Naphtalin$  qwtdri^ 
ehlor4e,    (Gerhardt.) 

JEbmuUion,  Exut$,  according  to  Laurent,  in  four  different  modi/feO' 
tian9.  A,  B,  £,  and  K,  which  arejbrmed  in  difereni  ways. 

Chief  eharacteriuic$  of  ike  Quadrichloronaphthalim.    (Laurent,  Xev. 

acient.  12,221.) 


A. 

B. 

E. 

K. 

Elasticity 

Soft 

Brittle 

Flexible 

Flexible 

JPorm 

6-8ided  prisms 
of  120* 

Oblique  prisms 

with  oblique 

base  of  100^, 

101%  1 03° 

Long  needles, 
rhombus  of  94* 

Short  needles, 
rhombus  of  XOO^ 

Melting-point 

106** 

124« 

170' 

125» 

Crystalline  form 
^terjnsion 

Microscopic 
rosettes 

Needles 

Needles 

Rosettes 

In  ether 

Very  soluble 

Very  slightly 
soluble 

Very  sUghtly 
soluble 

Very  slightly 
soluble 

1.  Modification  A.  Formed  when  naphtfaaliu,  or  one  of  the  first 
products  thereof  hy  the  action  q{  chlorine,  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
treated  with  chloriue-gaa. 
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Preparation,  Chlorine  is  passed  through  fused  terebloronapbtbalin 
A.  —  2.  (Very  advantageous.)  Chlorine  is  passed  through  impure  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chloronaphthalini  until  the  mass,  which  has  been  kept  niaed, 
solidifies  when  slightly  cooled,  and  the  white  crystalline  product,  which 
generally  contains  an  admixture  of  oil,  is  recrystallised  two  or  three  times 
from  boiling  alcohol.  Thns  prepared  it  sometimes  still  contains  pcrchloronaph- 
thalese,  which  may  be  easily  recog:nised  by  its  crystalline  form.  —  3.   On  distilling 

bihydrochlorate  of  quadrichloronaphthalinj  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolred 
and  a  mixture  of  quadrichloronaphthalin  A  and  B  passes  over,  from  which 
A  is  extracted  by  ether. 

Ppopertia,     Long,  white  op  yellowish  needles.     Crystallises  in  6-8ided 

Erisms  of  120^;  the  crystals  are  very  like  those  of  terchloronaphthalin  A, 
ut  are  more  brilliant,  and  are  not  terminated  by  needles,  but  generally 
rounded  at  the  angles;  almost  all  the  crystals  have  an  opening  parallel 
to  the  axis.  Melts  at  106°,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  microscopic 
rosettes.  Soft  like  wax  and  plastic.  It  sublimes  at  higher  temperature 
unchanged  in  small  needles. 

Laurent. 

20  C    120     ....     45'12     44-6 

4  H    4     ....       1-51     ... 1-5 

4  CI  142    ....    53-37 

C»Cim< 266     ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1 .  Heated  on  a  combustible  body,  it  hums  with  a 
green-edged,  smoky  flame.  —  2.  With  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat  it  forms 
hexachloronaphthalin.  3.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  acids.  4.  Con- 
certed hy  fuming  sulphuric  acid  into  quadrichlorosulphonaphthalic  acid. 
-—5.  When  it  is  heated  with  potassium,  light  is  eyolyed  and  carbon 
deposited.  —  6.  iNot  decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash.  It  may  be 
melted  and  volatilised  on  fragments  of  potash,  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  If  its  vapour  be  passed  over  lime  heated  nearly  to  red- 
ness, carbon  is  deposited  and  chloride  of  calcium  formed. 

Combinations,  Very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  requires 
four  or  five  times  as  much  ether  for  its  solution  as  terch)oronaphthalin. 

2.  Modification  B.     (Preparation,  vid.  sup.) 

Properties,  Highly  lustrous  prisms  of  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Fig.  124,  without  sf-faces;  y  :  w  =  100°;  y  :  v  =  lOl**  30';  v  :  u 
=  103^.  Melts  about  125°,  and  solidifies  in  beautiful  needles  on  cooling. 
Distils  without  decomposition. 

Laurent  found  45*00  p.  c.  C  and  1  '50  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  not  attacked  \>j  potash.  Dissolves  very  slightly  in  eiher^  lesa 
than  A. 

3.  Modification  E.     (Parachloronaphialose.    Laurent.) 

Formation.  By  distilling  bihydrochlorate  of  quadrichloronaphthalin 
X,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved;  or  by  boiling  the  same  substance 
with  alcoholic  potash. 

Preparation.  Oily  bichloronaphthalin  A  (p.  41)  is  cooled  in  order  to 
free  it  from  the  accompanying  solid  modifications,  and  chlorine  is  passed 
through  it  in  the  cold  for  a  long  time  (whereupon  it  acquires  the  consist- 
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ence  of  bonej);  It  is  then  wanned  and  treated  with  more  chlorine.  The 
product,  after  standing  for  4  days,  does  not  yield  a  deposit,  but  when 
shaJken  with  half  of  its  vohime  of  ether,  it  gives  a  white  pulrerulent  pre- 
cipitate. It  is  the  crystallUed  modification  of  C»C14H^2HC1,  siace  the  oil  contained 
a  little  bichloronaphthalin  C.  When  the  ethereal  liquid  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residual  X-C»C1*H*,2HCI,  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  is  renewed 
four  or  five  times,  it  yields  a  crystalline  substance,  contaminated  with 
a  brown  oil.  The  same  product  is  likewise  formed  when  the  chloride 
is  distiUed.  To  separate  the  crystals  from  the  oil,  they  are  pressed 
between  blotting  paper  and  boiled  with  ether-alcohol.  The  product  is 
finally  distilled. 

Fropertiet,  Crystallises  from  ether  or  rock-oil  in  microscopic  silky 
needles.  Melts  at  170^  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass.  Distils 
without  decomposition.     Inodorous. 

Keedlei,  Laarent. 

20  C 120    ....     4512     45-79 

4H 4     ....       1-51     1-65 

4  CI 142     ....     53-37 

C»C1^H*    266    ....  100-00 

It  is  not  attacked  hypotcuk. 

It  .is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol^  and  not  much  more  in 
warm  ether;  the  accompanying  brown  oil  considerably  increases  its 
solubility. 

At  the  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  rock-oil,  but 
readily  soluble  at  the  boiling  point;  on  cooling,  the  solution  becomes 
completely  filled  with  long  needles. 

4.  Modification  K.  Crystallised  bihydrochlorate  of  quadriohloro- 
naphthalin  C  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  as  long  as  chloride  of  potassium 
is  formed ;  the  whole  is  then  diluted  with  water,  the  residue  washed  with 
alcohol  or  with  ether,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  ether  or  rock-oil.  The 
solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. 

Properties,  Very  fine  and  short  needles,  forming  nodular  groups; 
their  section  is  a  rhombus  of  lOO""  +  80^  Melts  at  125^  and  on  cooling 
solidifies  in  an  opaque  mass.     Distils  without  decomposition. 

Lanrent  found  44*90  p.  c.  C  and  1*50  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  potash.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  and 
in  boiling  ether,  likewise  in  cold  rock-oil,  but  to  a  greater  amount  in 
boiling  rock-oil.  The  solution  in  rock-oil  deposits  on  cooling  nodular 
grouped  needles,  which  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  liquid. 


Appendix  to  QaadriehloronaphthaUn* 

Chloronaphtone  P.  c»H**a". 

liAuaaifT.     Rev,  icient.  12,  215. 

pytrmmiion  &  Preparation.  By  passing  chlorine  through  fused  bichloroiia|^h« 
thalin  F,  hydrochlorio  acid  being  eroWed;  purified  by  recryst«lU«ation  from  boHmff 
alcohol. 
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CoUtnrless  lamliiiB*  It  is  tbe  only  radical  witboat  definite  form. '  After  fvnon,  it 
solidifleB  in  a  acaly  mass.    Distils  without  decomposition. 

Lanrent  found  AS'O  p.  c.  C,  and  20  p«  c.  H ;  by  calculation,  48*3  p.  c.  C,  and 
1*8  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  possibly  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  unknown  modifications  F,  of  bi-  and 
terehloronapbtbalin.  (Laurent.)  Somewhat  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble 
in  ether. 


Chr^aUd  compound  of  the  CMorine-nucleui,  C*Q*H*. 

Qaadrichlorosulphonaphthalic  Acid. 

C«>H*C1*S*0«  =  C*<>C1*H*,2S0«. 

Laurknt.      Compt.  rend.    21,  33;   further,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  397; 
abstr.  Ann,  Fharm.  72,  300 ;  Liebig  &  ICopp*s  Jahresb.  1849,  442. 

Quadriehlorofiaphihylodithionic  acid.  Aeide  sulfonaphialigue  guadriehiorS.  '(Ger- 
hardt.)  Q^adrichlomaphtaliMchwefel»Siure, 

Known  only  in  combination  with  potash. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Prodticed  bj  heating  qaadrichloro- 
naphthalin  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  whole  ib  completely 
dissolved,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  neutralised  with  potash,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  rapidly  filtered.  On  cooling,  the  potash-salt  is  deposited 
in  crystalline  flakes,  which  are  washed  on  a  filter  and  dried.  These 
contain  220  p.  c.  KO,  SO',  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*»C1*KH*,2S0" 
which  requires  22*6  p.  c.  KO,SO'.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water;  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  potash-salt  does  not  precipitate  acetate 
of  baryta;  but  the  Hqnid  is  rendered  gelatinous  by  the  addition  of 
water. 


Bihydrochlorate  of  Quadrichloronaphthalin. 

C«»H«CP  =:  C*»H*C1*,2HCL 

Laurent.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  I*hps.  59,  196;  66,  196  and  203;  further 
(complete  descriptiou  of  the  three  modifications),  Eev.  9cient.  13,  85. 

PerchlorcntqfhtalSse,  Chhmre  de  ehUmaphiiee.  (Laurent.)  Dekahejcylauper^ 
chlorid,  (Berxdiua.)  TriehlomaphtylchlorUr-Bichlorvfaweretoff,  (Kolbe.)  Bichlontre 
de  naphtaline  bichlorie.  (Gerhardt.)  Zyfei/aeh-Hydrochlor^Quadnchlamaphtaiin. 

Formation.  Produced  by  treating  bichJoronaphihalin  with  chlorine^ 
and  in  three  different  modifications,  according  as  the  modificatione  C,  A, 
or  X  are  employed. 

1.  Modificatixm  C.  1.  Bichloronaphthalln  C  is  kept  in  fusion  and 
treated  with  chlorine  ;  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved.  The  product  ia 
purified  by  washing  with  a  little  ether,  dissolving  in  boiling  ether,  and 
cpysUllismg  —  2.  Chlorine  is  passed  through  the  crude  mixtore  of 
Wohloronaphthaliii  obtained  by  distilling  (?%1»H«,2HCI  (p.  42)  :  tbe 
thick  transparent  product  Is  diluted  with  a  little  ether ;  and  the  wbit« 
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curjrstaUine  powder^  vhich  is  deposited  after  a  few  minutes,  is  reerjstal* 
lized  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  ether  on  cooling,  or  better  by  slow 
evaporation,  in  small,  brilliant,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms :  fig.  99,  with 
faces  m  and  without  «;  u^  :  tt  s=  between  90°  and  9\°  ;  x  :  x  ss  between 
122"  and  123" ;  x  :  u  =  between  128''  and  129°.  Colourless,  inodorous. 
Melts  at  141^;  and  after  complete  fusion,  solidifies  in  needles;  when 
only  partly  melted,  it  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  apparently  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Prwne,  Laarent. 

20  C  120    ....    35-40    35-38 

6H 6    ....       1-77     1-89 

6  CI 213     ....     62-83 

C»C1^H^2HC1 ....  339     .♦..  10000 

Decompositions,  1.  By  distillation,  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  and 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  quadrichloronaphthalin  A,  and  much  B. -^ 
2.  With  boiling  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  chloride  of  potassium  and 
quadrichloronaphthalin  K.  —  3.  Potassium  decomposes  it  at  a  gentle 
heat,  with  evolution  of  light  and  deposition  of  carbon. 

Slightly  soluble  in  et^ter,  still  less  in  alcohol. 

2.  Modification  A.  Bichloronaphthalin  A  is  treated  with  chlorine, 
whereupon  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved* 

p9*opertifs.     Oily  liquid. 

On  distillaiion  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  qoadrichloro- 
naphthalin  A,  together  with  traces  of  an  oil.  Boiled  with  alcoholic 
pciash,  it  18  resolved  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  quadrichloronaph- 
thalin A. 

8.  Modification  X.  Bichloronaphthalin  X  is  treated  with  chlorine, 
whereupon  no  appreciable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 
The  oil  becomes  very  viscid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  small  quantities 
of  modification  C,  which  are  separated  by  shaking  up  the  liquid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated. 

Properties.     Oily  liquid. 

On  distillation,  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  quadriohlorO'- 
naphthalin  £:  the  same  products  are  obtained  with  akoholie potash. 


Chlorinenudeus  C»C1«H*. 

Sezchloronaphthalin.    C^l*H'. 

Lattsent.    Sev.  sdent.  12,  233  ;  further,  Compt  rend.  16,  861. 

CMfmaphMass  A.  (Laarent.)  Chlorids  qf  quMiehloroMphthifl.  (Kolbe.)  SeehMm 
faeh-Cklomaphialin^ 

JPormation  and  Preparation.    Terehloronaphthalin  A  is  treated  with 
chlorine  for  a  long  time  at  an  elevated  temperature.    If  the  product 


k 
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contains  perchtoronaplttlislin,  it  is  eztraoted  villi  ether, 
last  BubstSrnce  ia  but  spariagty  soluble. 

Propertia.     Sii-aMed  prlams  with  angles  of  120°.     Soft  1 

may  be  bent  in  every  direction.     Melts  and  solidifies  at  1 
ff  ithout  decomposition. 

Pritnu.  Laareiib 

20  C  ...,„ 120    ....    3S'88  3600 

2  H 2    ..„      0-60  0-S6 

a  CI 213     ....     63-52 

(?°C1"H« 335    .._  100-00 

Deeompotitioru.  It  is  not  attacked  b^  polaA,  or  by  dil 
or  kydrowone  acid.  It  is  dissolved  sparingly  by  warm  oil 
Boilinz  nitric  acid  converts  it  sloirly  into  oxide  of  chlorox 
C*C1*0',0*.     (Laurent.) 

Soluble  in  about  20  pts.  eAer;  dissolres  more  abundant! 
scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol. 

Appendix  to  SexM>TWtap!ithaU». 

Chlonaphthalane  A.    C*<;i"H'-*. 

LAnRENT.     Eev.  icieTtl.  12,  232. 

Mirmatum  and  Preparation.  On  treating  bichlorouapbl 
clilorine,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  miztnro  of  eexchloroi 
and  of  ehlonaphtlialane  A  is  obtained,  which  is  separated 
lisation  from  its  solution  in  ether  mixed  with  a  little  i 
spontaneous  evaporation,  fine  needles  of  eexchloronaphtbal 
out,  then  fine  aa  well  as  thicket  needles.  The  liquia  is  tb 
and  ohloronaphthahine  is  obtained  on  further  evaporation. 

Proptrtia.  Six-sided  prisms  of  120°,  pierced  parallel 
Slightly  yellow,  and  soft  like  wax.  After  melting,  it  c 
131°  C  in  tnlcroBcopio  rosettea  Volatile  without  decomj 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

Laurent  found  37'53  p.  o.  C,  and  0'83  p.  c  H ;  calculaU< 
G  and  08  p.  o.  H. 

Dissolves  in  ether,  but  less  freely  than  q^nadriohlorons 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

dJorine-nucUtu  C*C1'. 

Perohloronaphthalin.   C"C1'. 

Laurent.    Sev.  teierU.  IS,  234. 

Chl«rid*  rf  ptnUonmepkii 

Formatim  and  Preparatum.  Chlorine  is  allowed  to  sot  f{ 
upon  terohloroni^tbalia  A  kept  in  fusion.    The  sexohloroi 
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remoyed  from  the  product  by  means  of  ether,  and  the  reaidae  is  treated 
with  boiling  rock-oil. 

Properties,  Light  yellow,  easily  friable^  acicnlar  prisms  with  angles 
of  112'' 30"  and  67""  SO'.  Melts  at  \7^ ;  rolatile  without  decom- 
position. 

Prunu,  Laurent. 

20  C  120     ....     29-75     -tO-SS 

8  CI 284    ....     70-26 

C»a»    404     ....  100-00 

Laarent  obtained  in  his  analysii  0*06  p.  c.  H,  in  addition. 

The  compound  is  not  attacked  by  potcuh. 

Yerj  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  aleoM  and  ether. 

OxycMorine^udeui  C*»C1H»0». 

Chloronaphthalic  Acid. 

C«C1H»0»  =  C»^C1HH)»,0*. 

Laurent.    Ccmpt.  rend,  16,  861 ;  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  7i,  26  ;  Sfsv,  sclent. 

13,  592  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Phamu  35,  292. 
Wolff  &  Strecker.    Ann.  Pharm.  75, 14. 

Aeide  eMoronaphtUique.    (Laurent.)    Aeide  ehloroaynaphtaligue.    (Gerhardt.) 

Farmaiion.    By  boiling  hydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  with 

nitric  acid  ;  Laurent  afterwards  obtained  only  chloride  of  chloroxynaphthalin,  and 
tlierefore  thought  it  probable  that  the  add  wai  formed  from  this  substance  when  the 
two  bodies  were  separated  hj  very  dilute  alcoholic  potash. 

2.  By  bouing  chlorozynaphthalin  with  concentrated  alcoholic 
potash: 

C»CPH<0<  +  KO,HO  =.  C»aH»0«  +  KCl. 

Pr^MxrcUion.  Bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  (Laurent)  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  till  a  yellow  oil^  which  becomes  very  thick  on 
cooling,  is  formed.  This  is  mixed  with  ether^  whereupon  a  yellow  sub- 
stance (chloride  of  chloroxynaphthalin  with  or  without  chlordnaphthalio 
acid)  is  precipitated ;  on  boiling  the  latter  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  dissolves 
completely.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
neutralised  with  an  acid,  whereupon  chloronaphthalic  acid  gradually 
crystallises  out  on  cooling.  (Laurent.)  —  Wolff  &  Strecker  once 
obtained  by  this  method  an  acid,  which  did  not  yield  the  common 
golden-yellow  baryta-salt,  but  a  purple-red  salt,  perhaps  hi-  or  ter- 
chloronaphthalic  acid.     (Wolff  &  StrecKer.) 

Properties.  Long,  yellow,  transparent,  inodorous,  very  delicate  needlesi 
permanent  in  the  air ;  their  ends  show  under  the  microscope  re-entering 
augles,  because  they  consist  of  two  twin  crystals.  Sometimes  short 
irregular  crystals  are  met  with,  which,  however,  also  show  the  re- 
entering angle.  Melts  about  200°  C,  and  on  cooling  crystallises  in 
lamina?,  which,  being  composed  of  rectangular  prisms,  likewise  exhibit 
a  re-entering  angle  at  their  ends.  Distils  without  decomposition. 
(Laurent.) 

TOL.   XIT.  F 
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20  C 
5H 
CI 
60 


Laureni. 

at  100^  til  MCM 

mean. 

120 

....    57'6 

5700 

5 

....      2-4 

2-45 

35-5 

....     16-8 

16-68 

48 

....     23-2 

23-87 

C»aH»0«  208-5 


1000    10000 


This  compound  is  alizarin,  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  1  At.  CI,  as  is  eridcBt 
from  the  analogy  between  the  two  substances,  in  composition,  properties  and  decompo- 
sition-products, especially-  with  nitric  acid.     (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 

Decompositions.  Resolyed  by  boiling  nitric  acid  into  phtbalip,  pztlic, 
and  hydrochloric  acids  (unless  perhaps  a  chlorophthalic  acid,  C^IBK)*, 
is  formed  :  Wolff  &  Strecker)  : 

C«>C1H»0«  +  4HO  +   60  «  C"H«08  +    C^HW  +   HCl.     (Laurent.) 

2.  Chloronaphthalic  acid  cannot  be  reduced  to  alizaric  acid  either  by 
Melsens'  method  (redaction  by  patauium-awMlganif  ix,  211),  or  by  that 
of  Kolbe  (reduction  in  the  voltaic  circuUf  vii,  295).  The  aqueous 
acid  produces  with  potassium-amalgam  the  dark  red  solution  of  the 
potash-salt,  which  does  not  appear  blue  by  reflected  light ;  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  in  this  reaction.  The  potash  solution 
of  the  acid  becomes  light  in  the  electric  current.    (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 

Combinations,     It  does  not  dissolve  appreciably  in  water. 
Dissolves  in  strong  sulphwic  acid,  ana  is  precipitated  tberafrom  by 
water. 

With  Bases,  —  Chloronaphtkalates.  The  acid  forma  reey  beantiiiil 
salts,  varying  between  yellow,  orange,  and  carmine-red.  A  piece  of 
paper  saturated  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  is  immediately 
turned  red  by  ammonia- vapour.  The  salts  yield  by  distillation  a  new 
crystalline  substance,  and  leave  a  residue  of  metallic  chloride  and  char* 
coal.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  aoid  from  them.— <> They  are 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  potash-ealt, 
obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  the  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt 
in  do  pts.  water. 

ChhronapIUhalale  of  Ammonia.  The  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol  or  water,  whereupon  the  salt  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  radiated  crimson  needles.  )By  distillation  it  yields  mudh 
carbon  and  a  white  sublimate.     (Laurent) 

Chloronaphthalaie  of  Potash,  Hydrate  of  potash  is  heated  to  boiling 
with  10  or  15  pts.  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  acid  is  added  till  the  alkali 
is  saturated.  Crystallises  on  cooling  in  striated  camine-eoloured  needleiB^ 
which  most  be  washed  with  a  little  alcohol.  Dried  at  100^  in  vaeao,  it 
contains  1807  p.  c.  KO,  eorrespondiug  to  the  formula  (^KUKHW  -f-  ik.q. 
Calculation  =  18*46  p.  o.  KO.     (Laurent.) 

Chloronaphthalaie  of  Baryta.  Chloride  of  barium  preoipitates  from 
the  ammonia-salt  (when  dilute,  after  a  short  time)  yerj  friable 
silky  needles,  which  are  orange-coloured  when  dry,  and  becoMa  red 
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under  the  burnisher.  Dried  in  vacuo  at  100°^  it  contains  27*27  p.  a  BaO, 
corresponding  to  G^lBaH^O^  (Laurent.)  (By  calculation  =  27'7  p.  o. 
BaO.) 

Chhride  of  Strontium  precipitates  orange-yellow  needles. 

ChloronaphthdUae  of  Lirne.  When  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  ammonia-salt,  the  liquid  after  a  few  minutes  becomes 
filled  with  long  orange-yellow  needles. 

The  ammonia-salt  immediately  yields  with  potask-alum  an  orange- 
yellow  precipitate ;  with  sulphate  of  cadmium,  an  instantaneous  brilliant 
yermilion-red  precipitate,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist 
of  yellow  crucifonn  crystals. 

With  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate.  The 
solution  of  the  acid  in  boiling  alcohol,  forms  with  alcoholic  acetate  of 
lead,  beautiful,  silky,  orange-coloured^  four-sided  needles.  It  precipitates 
subacetate  of  lead,  orange-red ;  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  brown  ;  with 
chloride  qf  cobalt  it  produces  an  instantaneous  crimson-red  precipitate, 
which  is  blood-red  after  drying,  and  then  becomes  vermilion-red  under 
the  bumisber.  It  yields  a  crystalline  carmine-coloured  precipitate  with 
cupric  acetate;  with  jnercuric  chloride  a  reddish -brown  ;  and  with  nitrate 
of  silver  a  blood-red  precipitate,  which  is  dense  when  precipitated  from  hot 
solutions^  and,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of 
carmine-red  needles. 

Chloronaphthalic  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  does  not  dye  fabrics  either  mordanted  with  aJumiua  or  oiled 
and  mordan^d  for  Turkish-red.    (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 


Appendix  to  Chloronaphthalic  Acid* 

1.  Peculiar  acid  obtained  from  Bihydrochlorate  of  Terchloro- 
naphtbalin  by  the  action  of  Nitric  Acid. 

Laitrent.    Ann.  Chtm.  Fhys,  74,  26. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Formed  by  boiling  the  oily  modifica- 
tion of  bihydrochlorate  of  terchloronaphthalin  for  two  or  three  days  with 
6  pts.  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  acid  liquid  is  separated  from  the  oil, 
then  evaporated,  and  the  phthalic  acid,  which  now  crystaUises  out,  is 
separated  from  the  solution,  which  is  further  evaporated  till  the  residue 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This  neutralised  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up  with  boiling  water,  filtered  from  a  brown, 
viscid  substance,  and  again  evaporated,  leaves  a  residue,  which,  being  dis- 
solved ia  boiling  alcohol,  deposits  alter  24  hours  a  very  small  quantity  of 
a  sparingly  soluble^  scarcely  crystalline  salt,  which  has  not  been  further 
investigated.  The  remaining  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  precipitate  after  standing  24  hours,  thrown  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  heated  to  boiling  with  20  pts. 
Wttter,  whereby  only  a  part  ia  dissolved,  and  oxalic  acid  is  gradually 
added  till  the  salt  is  almost  completely  decomposed.    The  liquid  is  then 

F  2 
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filtered  and  evaporated,  whereupon  it  separates  into  an  aqneons  and  an 
oily  stratum ;  the  latter^  on  being  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered  from  a 
slight  residue,  and  evaporated,  yields  a  peculiar  oily  acid. 

Yields  by  distillation  a  substance  which  crystallises  on  cooling,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  tocUer^  and  separates  by  evapoiation  as  an  oily 
stratum. 

Forms  crystallisable  salts  with  ammonia^  potaA,  and  lime. 


2.  Oxychloronaphthalenose,   C^HKJIWI 

Laurent.    Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  7i,  26. 

Formaiion  and  Pi^eparation.  In  the  preparation  of  chloride  of 
chloroxynaphthalin  witn  nitric  acid  from  oily  bihydrochlorate  of 
terchlorouaphthalin.  The  ethereal  solution,  filtered  from  the  chloride  of 
chloroxynaphthalin  (q.  tr.),  deposits  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  small 
colourless  prisms  and  a  yellowish  substance.  The  oil  is  decanted  (it  is 
almost  completely  converted  by  distillation  into  terchloronaphthalin), 
and  the  crystals  are  washed  with  a  little  ether,  then  with  alcoholic 
potash,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  oxychloronaph- 
thalenose  crystallises  from  the  solution. 

Propertiet,  Oblique  rhombic  prisms  or  needles^  colourless,  and  very 
brilliant.  Melts  about  160^  and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature 
apparently  without  decomposition. 


18  C 
8H 
6  CI 
20. 


Laurent 

108    ....    31-80    ... 

.....    31 '00 

8    ....       2-32     ... 

2  22 

213    ....    6173     ... 

61-07 

16    ....      4-65     ... 

5-71 

Ci8H8Cl«0» 345     ....  100-00    100-00 

Insoluble  in  water.  —  Dissolves  in  strong  wlpkuric  add  withont 
coloration,  slightly  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


OxyMorxne-nuclem  C»C1»H*0*. 

Chloride  of  Ghlorozynaphthalin. 

Cr»Cl»H*0*  =  C»CPH*0*,0«. 

Laurent.    Compt.  rend,  16,  861 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  74,  26 ;  Rev.  acient. 
18,  592  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  35,  299. 

OssycMoronaphtaloae,  Oxide  qf  Chloroxenaphtose.    (Laurent.)    Chlorwe  de  chlor^ 
oxynaphiyle.    (Gerhardt) 

Formaticn.    By  boiling  bihydrochlorate  of  terchlorouaphthalin  with 
nitric  acid.     (Laurent.) 
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Preparation,  CrystaUine  bihydrochlorate  of  terehloronaphthalin  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  till  a  yellow  oil,  becomiDg  very  viscid  on  cooling, 
has  been  fonned.  (Phthalio  acid  crystallidea  from  the  acid  eolation  on 
eraporation.)  The  oil  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  yields  a 
pulverulent  deposit,  which,  after  standing  for  one  or  two  days,  is  purified 
by  decantation  and  washing  with  ether  on  a  filter,  and  then  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  needles  of  chloride  of 
chloroxynaphthalin  are  deposited  from  the  solution  : 

C»CPH»,2HC1  +   40  -  C»CraH>*  +  3HCL    (Laurent.) 

In  the  first  preparation,  Laurent  obtained  the  chloride  of  chloroxy* 
naphthalin  mixed  with  chloronaphthalio  acid,  bihydrochlorate  of  qnadri- 
ehloronaphthalin  and  another  crystalline  substance;  afterwards  (Eev. 
tcient.  IB,  592}  he  obtained  only  the  above-mentioned  oil,  which  contains 
only  chloride  of  chloroxynaphthalin,  but  in  a  very  small  quantity. 

FtvperHes.  Brilliant,  yellow  needles,  bent  like  the  knee.  Melts  at 
98°;  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature,  without  decomposition,  in 
rhombic  tablets. 


20  C    

A  TT 

....  120 

....     52-87 
....      1-76 
....    31-27 
....     14-10 

Laurent. 

53-3 

1-8 

2  CI  

4  0    

....     71 
....     32 

.....M*     30*7 

14-2 

c»ci^<o* .... 

....  227 

....  100-00 

100-0 

Laurent  found  previously  56*04  p.  c.  C,  and  2*54  p.  c.  H. 

Decompositions.  Blackens  on  exposure  toZ^A^.  — 2.  Converted  by 
boiling  nitrie  acid  into  phthalic  acid.  —  8.  It  is  instantaneously  turned 
carmine-red  by  alcoholic  potash ;  the  whole  then  dissolves  in  water  as 
chloride  of  potassium  and  chloronaphthalate  of  potash. 

ComJbmaiions,  Insoluble  in  toater.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with 
mahogany  colour,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water  in  its  original 
state. 

Dissolves  very  slightly  in  alcohol  or  in  ether ^ 


OxifcUorine-nueUui  (?H71'H0'. 

Perchloronaphthalic  Acid. 
C«C1»H0«  =  c»ca»HO»,o*. 

Laurbict.    Compt,  rend.  16,  861 ;  Bev.  acient.  13,  596. 

Ckhroxenaphthdletie  add.  (Laurent.)  Aeide  perchlorosynapMaiique.  (Gerhardt.) 

Formation  and  Preparation.    When  chloride  of  perchloroxynaph- 
thalin  is  treated  with  potash,  a  very  beautiful  carmine-red  substance  is 
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instantaneously  formed,  from  which  perchlotonaphthalio  acid  fiepaiutes 
on  the  addition  of  an  aoid  : 

C^Cl^O*  +  KO,HO  =  C»CPHO«   +  KCL 

The  product  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  ether,  evaporating  the 
solution,  dissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  in  alcohol,  and  adding  potash, 
whereby  a  precipitate  of  carmine-red  needles  is  immediately  formed. 
These  being  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
yield  perchloronaphthalie  acid,  which  may  be  finally  recrystaflised  from 
alcohol  or  from  ether. 


FropcrtieB,    Yellow^  crystalline. 


tAHTtni, 
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Hence  it  is  formed  from  chloride  of  perchlorozynaphthalin,  in  the  same  manner 
as  chloronaphthalic  add  from  chloride  of  chlorozynaphthalin.     (Laurent.) 

Combinations.  When  added  to  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
or  ammonia^  it  forms  red  or  carmine  crystalline  salts,  which  appear  to 
dissolve  to  a  slight  extent  only  in  boiling  water. 


OxyehloriM^udem  C^GiH)*. 

Chloride  of  f  erchloroxynaphthalin, 

LlURENT.     Compt,  r&nd.  16,  861 ;  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  74,  26 ;  Mev,  sclent. 
13,  595  j  abstr.  Ann,  Fharm.  35,  292. 

Chhr<MpenaphitUisox!fd  (Laurent) ;  Chlorure  de  Perchloroxynaphiyle  (Gerhardt). 

Formation,      Formed  by  boiling   sexchloronaphthalin   with    nitric 

acid,  (together  with  chloropthalic  acid,  which  remains  in  the  add  solotioni  also  an  oil, 
and  a  crystalline  substance,  neither  of  whidi  hare  been  further  investigated) : 

C»C1«H2  +  60  »  C»C1«0*  +  2  HO.    (Laurent.) 

Freparation,  Sexchloronaphthalin  is  but  feebly  attacked  by  nitric 
acid,  10  grammes  thereof  require  boiling  for  3  or  4  dajrs,  whereby 
a  yellow  resin,  melting  in  the  boiling  nitric  acid,  is  formed.  The  whole 
is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  boiled,  and  decanted.  The  resin  is  pal* 
Terised,  and  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  by  digestion  with  ether,  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  rock-oil,  from  which  the  chloride  of  per- 
chloronaphthalin  is  deposit^  a  few  degrees  below  the  boiling  pointy  and 
again  reorystallised  iiom  rock-oil. 
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The  rock-oU  solution,  when  perfectly  cool,  deposits  a  second  substance,  which 
appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  orange-coloured  granules,  and,  according  to 
Laurent,  is  gradoallj  decomposed  by  boiling  rock-oil,  which  thereby  acquires  a  brown 
colour. 

Properiies,  Crystallises  from  boiling  ether  or  from  rock-oil  in  ligbt, 
yellow^  highly  brilliant  laminsd.  It  melts  at  ft  rather  elevated  tempera- 
tare^  and  then  volatilises^  for  the  most  part  undecomposed. 


20  C  

6  CI 

4  0 

120 

813 

32 

....      d3*0      ... 
....      Oo'£      ... 
....       o*o     ... 

Laurent. 

33-3 

68-7 

10-0 

C»C1«04    .... 

....  365 

....  100*0     ... 

100-0 

Decompositions.  1.  Converted  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  probably  into 
cblorophthalio  aoid.  2.  With  potasn  or  amnu>nia  it  forms  a  chloride  of 
the  metal  and  perCbioronaphthaHo  aoid. 

Insolable  in  water  H.ud  in  alcohol;  very  slightly  Bolable  In  boiling 
€ther^  ipttriligly  itt  boiling  roek*oiL 


Bromochtorine-nncUus  C*^BrClH'. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Ghlorobromonaphthalin. 

C»H'BrCP  =  C»BrClH»,HCl. 
Laubbnt.    Rev.  sclent,  13,  580. 

SubehloHde  (^ Broiutphtha$e.   (Laurent.)    CMorure  de  naphtaiine  bromie,   (6er- 
hardt.)  Hydrochlor-  Chlorbromnaphtalin, 

Formation  avd  Preparation.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  crude 
bromonaphthalin,  the  liquid  gradually  thickens^  and  deposits  a  crystal- 
line substance.  The  product  is  diluted  with  a  stnall  quantity  of  ether, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours :  the  oil  is  then  decanted,  and  the 
crystalline  powder  is  washed  witti  ether  and  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  boiling  ether,  whereupon  it  crystallises  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

Profiles.  Rhombie  tables),  derived  from  an  oblioue  rhombic  prism, 
resembling  bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin.  (^^.  81.)  Tabular, 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  i-face;  u'  :  i  =  between  121°  and  122^ 
Melts  at  165'',  and  on  eooling  crystallises  in  well-defined  rhombic 
tablee. 

Tablet.  Laurent. 

20  C  120    ....  43-2    43-0 

7  H 7     ....      2-5     2-6 

Br 80    ....  ?8-8 

2  CI 71     ....  25-5 

Ca>BrClH»,HCl 278     ....  100-0 

By  ditfiUaiion  it  evolves  bromine  and  a  hydracid. 
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Bihydrochlorate  of  Bromochloronaphihalin. 

C«°H«BrCl>  =  C^BrClH«,2HCl. 

Laurent.     Compt.  rend,  21,  25  ;  Compt.  chim.  1850^  I  j  abstr.  Ann, 
Fhai-m.  76,  399  ;  Liehig  &  Kopp'i  Jahresb,  1850,  498. 

Bichlorobramure  de  naphtaline  (Gerhardt). 

FomuUion  and  Preparation,  Bromine  is  poured  oyer  bihydro- 
chlorate of  bichloronapbthalin  p,  and  the  liqaid  is  left  to  stand  in  a 
closed  flask  for  48  hours ;  the  excess  of  bromine  and  the  undecomposed 
chloride  are  then  remoyed  bj  lukewarm  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is 
dissolyed  in  boiling  ether,  from  which  the  new  product  crystallises  on 
cooling. 

PropeHies,  Colourless  four  or  eight-sided  rhombic  prisms,  the  acute 
lateral  edges  of  which  are  generally  truncated  by  irregular  &ces  {Fig,  81), 
t :  u  =  103°  30';  i£'  :  tt'  =  about  103° ;  hence  it  is  isomorphous  with 
bihydrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin  p,     (Laurent.) 

PrUmi.  Lanrent. 

20  C  120  ....  38-20    3806 

8  H  « 8  ....  2-55     2-56 

Br  80  ....  25-47 

3  CI  106-6  ....  33-78 

C»BrClH«,2HCl   314-5     ....  lOO'OO 

It  is  decomposed  by  alcohoUe  potash,  as  well  as  by  distUUUion. 

Dissolves  more  readily  in  ether  than  common  bihydrochlorate  of 
bichloronaphthalin  a,  and  less  readily  than  the  modification  /3  of  tho 
same  chloride. 


Bromochtorine-midetM  C?®BrCl'H'. 

Bromobichloronaphthalin.  O»Br0i*H». 

Laurent.    Sev.  sderU.  12,  214. 

Chlorbronaphiue  A  (Laurent).    Naphtaline  hromobiehlorle  (Gerhardt).    Chloride 
qfchlorobromonaphthyl  (Kolbe). 

Formation  and  Preparation,  A  slight  excess  of  bromine  is  ponied 
oyer  bichloronaphthalin  AD,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  one  or 
two  days  in  an  imperfectly  closed  vessel,  whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  is 
eyolved.  The  excess  of  bromine  is  first  remoyed  by  washing  the  pro- 
duct with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  a  little  ammonia^  and  the 
residue  is  then  dissolyed  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  compound  crystallises 
on  cooling,  while  any  bichloronaphthalin  that  may  be  present  remains  in 
the  alcoholic  mother-liquor. 

Prcperties,    Colourless ;  of  the  consistence  of  wax.     Crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  fine  needles,  and  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  of  its  ethereal 
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solution,  IB  six-sided  iieedles,  with  angles  between  120°  and  121^.  Melts 
at  about  80^,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  rectangular  parallelograms, 
crossed  by  diagonals.  When  it  is  perfectly  cold,  the  surface  of  the  mass 
has  a  moiiM  appearance.     It  distils  without  decomposition. 

Laurent. 

20  C  120  ....  48-5     ^ 44-5 

5  H  5  ....  1-8    1-9 

Br  80  ....  290 

2  CI  71  ....  25-7 

0»BrCPH»    276    ....  lOO-O 

Unattacked  by  potash. 

Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  readily  in  ether» 


Appendix  to  the  Bromoehlorine-nucleus  G'^BrCPH*. 

Laurent's  Ghlorebronaphtiiie. 

CtOU6.5BjO.BQp^ 

Laurent.    Eev,  scient.  12^  205. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Bichloronaphthalin  X  is  treated  with 
bromine,  and  the  resulting  oiiy  bromide  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash 
(whereby  bromide  of  potassium  is  formed),  and  the  oily  product,  which 
speedily  solidifies,  is  precipitated  by  water.  The  mass  still  contains  an 
oil,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  pressing  between  paper  and  repeated 
recrystallisation  from  ether-alcohol. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles.  Melts  at  47^  and  solidifies  in 
rectangular  parallelograms  crossed  by  two  diagonals  bristling  with 
needles.  Volatile  withoat  decomposition.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
potadt, 

Laurent  found  51'1  p.  c.  C.  and  2*3  p.  c.  H. ;  by  calculation,  51*0  p.  c.  C.  and 
2*3  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  not  a  mixture  of  the  radicals  C^Cl'H^  and  C^oBrCl^HS  first,  because  the 
bichloronaphthalin  could  onlj  be  the  modification  X,  which  is  liquid;  secondly, 
because  other  compounds  corresponding  to  this  chloride  exut,  which  are  not  mixtures. 
(Laurent.) 


Promoehlorine^udeus  C**Br*ClH*, 

Bihydrobromate  of  Terbromochloronaphthalin. 

C«»Br*ClH»  =  C»Br»ClH*,2HBr. 

LAtniENT.    Sev.  scient.  13,  02 ;  further,  Compt  chim.  1850,  8. 

Bromure  de  chlorobnmaphthe  (Laurent).    Bibromure  de  naphtaiine  bromo-chtorSe 
(Gerhardt). 

Formation  and  Preparalum,    The  first  distilUte  of  chloronaphthalin 
is  treated  with  bromine.    A  liyely  effervescence  then  ensues,  owing  to 
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evolation  of  hydrobromic  aoid>  fttid  irith  etioem  of  brominOi  erjstate  are 
fonned  on  standing.  These  are  dissolved  in  a  yetj  large  quantity  of 
boiling  ether,  which  on  cooling  deposits  rery  small^  highly  brilliant 
prisms  of  the  compoaud. 

Properties,  Prisms  belonging  to  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system. 
Fig.  132,  without  w-  and  ^-faces  j  with  ^-faces;  w  :  v  =  96° ;  y  :  w 
=  85° ;  y  :  V  =  l02°  30' ;  v  :  «  =  125^ ;  y  :  «  =  135*;  w  :  «  =  124^ 
<:  2^  =  114°;  v':  2=121°;  w:j  =3:120°;  v  :  2  =  136°.  (Laurent, 
Compt,  chim,  1 850>  8  ;  corrected  description.) 

Laurent. 
PrUmi.  meant 

20  C  129  ....  21-88    21-87 

6  H  6  ....      1-07    i'lf 

CI  35-5  ....      6-33 

6  Br  400-0  ....  71-22 

C»Br8ClriS2HBr 561 '6    ....  100-00 

It  turns  red  before  melting;  OTolves  bromine  yapour  at  100^;  melts 
about  110°,  and  then  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  bromine  and  hydro- 
bromio  acid,  leaving  an  oil  which  on  cooling  crystallises  in  quadrilateral 
figures,  crossed  by  two  diagonals  bristling  with  needles  (as  is  the  case 
with  terchloronaphthalin). 


Sromoehhrine-nueleui  (?"Br"CPH*. 

Bibromobichloronaphthaliii. 

C'^^Br'Cl'H*. 

Laurent,    i?ev.  seietU,  12,  222 ;  further,  Compt,  rend.  14,  380. 

Formation.  It  eanaUy  cxeording  to  Laurent,  in  two  iiomerie  fMiifica- 
tions  j  modi/ieation  a  (chlorebronaphtae  b,  Laarent)  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  upon  bichlownaphtkalin,  and  modification  p  (bromechloTiaphtote 
b,  Lanrent),  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  bibromonaphihalin^ 

1.  Modification  a.  Bromine  is  poured  over  bichloronaphthalin  F, 
whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
liquid  solidifies  in  needles.  These  are  washed  with  ether,  and  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  ether. 

FropeHies.  Small,  brilliant,  doubly  oblique  prisms.  Facial  angles 
=  101°  30'  to  102°  50'  and  101°  15'.  Melts  at  about  1 70°.  Crystallises  in 
needles  on  cooling,  and  exhibits  dimorphism,  like  the  terchloronaphthalins  ; 
for,  if  a  portion  be  again  melted,  part  of  the  fused  mass  crystallises  again 
in  needles;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  second  crystallisation  may  be 
observed,  of  opaque  four-sided  bodies,  which  cover  the  needles.  If  the 
whole  be  melted,  no  more  needles  are  obtained. 

Laureot. 

20  C  120    ....    54-25    84-43 

4  H  4     ....       1-14     1-26 

2  Br,2Cl  231     ....    6461 

C»Br»CPH* S55    ....  100-00 
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Ift  \b  not  decomposed  by  distUiatum,  or  by  poUnh: 
Searcely  soluble  in  elHer  and  in  dUoholy  eren  on  boiling. 

3«  Modificatum  /9.  Obtained  by  beating  bibromotiaphthalin  with 
chlorine. 

Froperttes.  It  is  deposited  by  the  spontaneous  eraporation  of  its 
ethereal  solution,  in  small  doubly-oblique  prisms,  which  are  much  longer 
than  they  are  broad.  Inclination  of  the  faces  =:  102^  10'  —  108^  ^ 
101'' 20^.  Melts  at  160"^,  and  distils  unchanged;  solidifies  bn  cooling 
in  a  fibrous  mass. 

Laarent  found  38'90  p.  c.  C.  and  I'll  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  potash. 

Scarcely  soluble  in  €iher  and  in  boiling  alcohol. 


Bihydrobromate  of  Bibromobichloronaphthalin. 

C«»H«Br*CP  =  C)»Br»Cl*HS2  HBr. 

Laurent.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  59,  196 ;  further,  Mev.  scient  6, 79 ;  13,  87. 

Bromwre  de  ehUmaphte$9  (Laarent).  J)ekahexyUuperbromid  (Beneliofl).  Chlordi' 
dnmaugihtylbromHr-Bi^romwMterstqff  (Kolbe).  Bibromure  de  napht aline  bieMorU 
(Gerbardt). 

IbrmaHon  and  Preparatum.  Bromine  is  pouted  upon  bichloronaph- 
thalin  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  stopper  is  firmly  tied  down.  yTbe 
bichloronaphthalin  first  dissolves  in  the  bromine,  and  then  the  whole 
gradually  becomes  one  solid  crystalline  mass.  On  opening  the  bottle, 
no  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolyed.  The  excess  of  bromine  and  any 
unattached  bichloronaphthalin  that  may  be  present  are  remoTod  by 
washing  the  product  with  ether ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  in 
boiling  ether,  or  heated  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  with  ether  to  100°  (but  not 
higher),  and  crystallised  by  coeling  the  solution. 

Properties,  Small,  brilliant  crystals,  very  like  bihydrochlorate  of 
bichloronaphthalin  ;  Fig.  83;  ttf:u  =  101°  30' j  i  :  «  =  94°  30' ;  some- 
limes  the  o-£aces  are  completely  removed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  faces 
«/  a  :  tf  =  133°;  a'.iss  between  ISl""  and  122^    It  is  colourless. 

Laurent. 

20  C  120  ....    23-99    2360 

6H 6  ....       105     1-05 

2  Ci 71  ....  13-83 

4  Br 320  ....  6113 

C»CPBrSfl*,2HBr 517    ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Melts  a  little  above  100^  immediately  turning 
red  and  evolving  bromine- vapour.  If  heat  be  applied  as  long  as  bromine 
continues  to  be  evolved,  bichloronaphthalin  C  remains  in  the  residue, 
which  may  be  reconverted  into  the  bromide  by  means  of  bromine. — 
2.  It  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash ;  a  sub- 
etanoe  is  then  precipitated  by  water  from  the  solution,  which,  when 
ciystnUised  £rom  ether-alcoho^  yields  needles,  while  an  oil  remains  in 
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fiolation.  The  needles  melt  at  55%  Tolatilise  without  deoomposition, 
very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  contain  41  -8  p.  c  C.  and 
1*7  H. ;  hence  Lanrent  considers  them  as  C*^H*|Br1^Cl^  or  as  a  mixtare 
of  5  At.  C«»BrCl»H»  and  1  At.  C»Br»Cl»H*.  Hence  potash  acts  in  the 
satne  way  as  heat,  i,  e.,  it  removes  the  bromine  as  such,  and  not  as 
^hjdrobromic  acid,  and  forms  a  radical  or  a  mixture  of  two  radicals, 
which  cannot  be  decomposed  bj  distillation.  —  d.  If  the  bromide  Le 
heated  vfith  ether  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  between  120^  and  ISO"",  it  loses 
the  property  of  crystallising  on  cooling,  and  on  evaporation  needles  aie 
obtained,  which  appear  to  be  bichloronaphthalin  C. 
Sparingly  solable  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  cold  eiher. 


Bihydrochlorate  of  Bibromobichloronaphfhalin. 

C«H«Br»Cl*  =  (?°Br»Cl«H*,2HCl. 
Laurent.    Bev.  scient.  13^  582. 

Chlorure  de  bnmaphUte.    (Laurent.)    BhMorobromtu^kfyl'Sieklarwaieet'fiqjf, 
(Kolbe.)    Biehlorure  de  naphiaiine  bibromie,    (Gerhardt.) 

Preparation.  By  passing  chlorine  over  fused  bibromonaphthalin  a 
very-tliick  oil  is  hereby  formed,  which  when  diluted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  deposits  the  chloride  as  a  crystalline  powder.  In  this 
reaction,  another  oil  is  formed  which,  when  treated  with  excess  of 
chlorine,  yields  the  chloride,  together  with  bihydrochlorate  of  bibromo- 
terchloronaphthalin  and  a  new  oil. 

FroperHes.  Long,  colonrless,  oblique  prisms;  Fig.  79,  without  the 
i-faces ;  u:u  ==  between  00''  and  91**;  a  :  a  =i  between  122''  and  129^; 
u:a  =T  129^  «  Melts  about  155%  and  solidifies  in  prisms  on  cooling. 

^  Laurent. 

20  C  120     ....     2803     2814 

6  H  6    ....       1-40    1-51 

2  Br,4q 302     ....     7057 

C«Br»Cl2H*,2HCl 428     ....  lOO'OO 

It  is  decomposed  by  distillation^  yielding  bromine,  a  hydracid,  bromo- 
terchloronaphthalin  0,  and  quadrichloronaphthalin  A.  —  Alcoholic:  potash 
converts  it  into  a  product  crystallising  in  needles,  and  rather  soluble  in 
ether.  ^  i 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  the  firoTnochlorine-muHem  C'^BrH?!*!!^ 

1.  Laurent's  Bromore  de  Ghlor6bronaphtme« 

C*'H»**Br*-*Cl'  I 
Laurbnt.    Rev.  sclent.  13,  89. 

Formaii/oA  and  Preparation.     Bichloronaphthalin  C  is  treated  with 
excess  of  bromine,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun,  whereupon 
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crystak  are  deposited,  which  are  washed  with  ether,  then  dissolved  iii 
ether  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100^  and  allowed  to  cool.  Those  crystals  arc 
selected  which  have  the  following  shape :  Fig,  65  ;  »  :  »  =  108°;  %  :  u 
behind  ^  =  102**;  i  :  w'  =  120^;  »  :  tt  =  102^  30';  %  right  :  u  =  125^ 
Hence  they  do  not  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system,  bot  te  the 
obliqne  or  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system. 

lifturent* 

20  C   120        ....     21-56     22-09 

6-5  11  6-5    ....      1-00    ........      Ill 

4-5  Br,2Cl 431        ....     77'44 

C»H»-»Br^-»a«    656-5     100-00 


The  analysis  should  be  repeated,  since  the  experimental  composition,  as  vrell  as  the 
properties  of  the  body,  resemble  those  of  bihjdrobromate  of  bib|Dmobichloronaph- 
thaBn. 

It  evolves  bromine  by  heat,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  white 
vaponr,  and  leaves  an  easily  fusible  substance. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether, 

2.  Laurent's  Bromide  a.  This  compound  crystallises  from  the  ethereal 
solution  together  with  the  above>mentioned  substance.  Right  rhombic 
pnsms ;  Fig,  63 ;  «' :  t*  =:  106** 30' ;  p:y=  135''.  Evolves  bromine  on 
application  of  heat,  and  leaves  an  oily  residue  which  solidifies  very 
slowly. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  eiher. 

3.  Laurent's  Bromide  /3  is  found  mixed  with  tbe  <  crystals  of  the 
bromide  a.  Fig.  75 ;  without  faces  m.  Right  rhombic  prisms  :  u' :  u  = 
100^ ;  y  :  y  =  126*» ;  t«' :  M  =  61°. 

Evolves  bromine  and  white  vapours  when  heated*    Insoluble  in  ether. 

4.  Laurent's  radical  h  is  likewise  mixed  with  the  preceding.  Oblique, 
rhombic  prisms.  Fig.  121 ;  y  :  ti  =  109°;  y  :  v  =  107°  30' ;  t* :  «  = 
108°.  Volatilises  without  decomposition,  dnd  must  therefore  be  a 
radical ;  nerhaps  C*H»BrCl«  or  C"H*Br»Cl« ;  probably  the  ether  had 
taken  up  bromine  at  100°. 

Almost  insoluble  in  ether. 


0  

5,  Laurent's  Ghlorenbronaphtone  B. 

C»H*-*Br*Cl*-». 
Laurent.    Bev.  scient,  12^  215. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  bromine  is  mixed  with  crude 
hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthalin,  a  hydracid  is  evolved,  and  after 
24  hours,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  found  covered  with  small  crystals, 
which  may  be  easily  purified  by  washing  with  ether  after  the  oil  has 
been  poured  ofi*. 

■ 

Properties,  Brilliant,  colourless,  transparent  and  very  small  oblique 
prisms,  with  oblique  base.  Angles  of  faces  =  between  100°  and  103°, 
inclination  of  base  to  one  of  the  sides  =  about  100°.  Volatilises  without 
decomposition . 

Lanrent  found  36  00  p.  c.  C.  and  1*36  H. ;  by  calculation,  35*9  p.  c. 
C  and  1-3  H. 
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According  to  Lanrent,  tbis  compoand  may  liaTO  been  formed  &om 
hydrocblorate  of  ohioronaphthalia ;  but  BiQce  it  is  produced  only  in 
very  small  quantity,  be  considers  it  probable  tbat  tbe  cbloride  may  bare 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  cblonapbtbene^  C^CP'^H'**,  and  that  it 
may  have  been  derived  from  ibis  body* 

Almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  sdi^« 


6.  Bromenchlonaphtose  A.    (Lanrent.) 

C*H*Br^»Cl"''. 
Laurent.    Eev.  sclent,  12,  228. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Fused  bibromonapbtbalin  treated  with 
chlorine,  yields  amongst  other  substances,  an  oily  product.  If  this  be 
separated  from  the  solid  product  by  standing  under  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  for  several  days  and  the  ether  then  driven  off;  the  oil  again 
treated  with  chlorine  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  liquid  portion  separated 
from  the  solid  by  ether ;  and  after  the  ether  has  been  driven  off,  treated 
with  chlorine  in  sunshine:  a  very  thick  oil  is  obtained  (probably 
0»Br»-*Cl»-«H*,HCl  or  C»Br»-*Cl»»H*,2HCl).  If  this  be  now  separated 
from  the  solid  products  by  ether,  and  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
deposits  a  mixture  of  bromenchlonaphthose  A  (very  soluble  in  ether), 
and  of  bromenchlonaphthose  B  (almost  insoluble  in  ether),  which  is 
separated  by  means  of  ether,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
ether. 

Properties,  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  terchloronaphthalin  A ; 
crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms  or  in  needles  of  120^,  the  apices  of  which 
are  rounded  off.  Soft  like  wax,  and  melts  when  pressed  together.  Melts 
at  115^  C,  and  on  cooling  crystallises  in  microscopic  rosettes.  Volatile 
without  decomposition,    it  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash. 

Laurent. 

mean, 

20  C    120  ....  36-4  3617 

4  H 4  ....  1-2  1-65 

1-5  Br ,. 120  ....  35-6  „..„..  33*65 

2-5  CI 88-75  ....  26-8  27*99 

CaoBri-«Cl"H<    332*75     ....  100*0    9936 

Very  soluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohoL 


SrcmoMoHne-ntu^eus  C*BrCl*H*. 

Bromoterchloronaphthalin.    CPBrCPH*. 

Laurent.    Compt,  rend.  14,  380 ;  further,  Bev,  sclent.  12,  225. 

Formaiion,    Exists  according  to  Lanrent  in  three  d'^ferent  modificaHons^ 
formed  under  dlferent  drcttmstanees, 

1 .  Modijication  a,   (Chloribronaphtose  a,  Laurent.)    Bromine  is  poured 
over  terchloronaphthalin  a,  whereupon  this  compound  dissolves  without 


o 
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deeorapoaiDg.  When  the  solation  U  exposed  to  the  Ban  for  aoTenl  da^ 
it  eTolvee  hydrobromic  acid,  and  yields  bromoterchloronaphthalin,  which 
ie  pnnfied  bj  repeated  recrjstallisation  from  ether-alcohol. 

Propertiti*  ColoorlesSi  six-sided  prisms,  with  angles  =;  117°  30'  and 
two  =:  125^  It  is  soft,  like  wax,  and  may  be  bent  in  every  direction 
without  breaking.  After  it  has  been  melted,  it  crystallises  between  105~ 
and  100**  in  microscopic  rosettes.     Volatile  without  decomposition* 

Laarent. 

20  C  ^ 120       ....    89*99    S8-91 

4  H  4        ....       1-29    1-29 

Br.aCl    186-5     ....     59*72 

C?»3rCim* 310-5     ....  100-00 

2.  Modification  /3.  (Bromachlonaphtose  a,  Laurent.)  A  stream  of 
bromine  is  passed  over  bichloronaphthalin,  which  at  first  is  heated  till  it 
melts.  A  thick  oily  mixture  of  bihydrochlorate  of  bibromobichloronaph- 
thalin  and  an  oil  is  obtained.  If  this  be  mixed  with  ether  and  allowed 
to  stand,  it  yields  crystals  of  the  solid  chloride,  while  the  oil  remains  in 
solution.  On  boiling  the  crystals  with  alcoholic  potash,  bromoterchloro- 
naphthalin  is  formed,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  ether-alcohol. 

Properties,  It  exactly  resembles  quadrichloronaph thalin  A,  except 
that  the  crystals  are  far  more  beautiful  and  well-defined.  Six-sided 
prisms,  whereof  four  angles  =  130^  80',  and  two  angles  =  119^.  Soft, 
like  wax ;  after  fusion,  it  solidifies  at  about  1 1 0^  in  microscopic  rosettes. 
Volatile  without  decomposition.     It  is  not  attacked  by  potash. 

Laurent  found  38*91  p.  c.  C.  and  1*30  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  rather  soluble  in  ether,  but  less  than  the  modification  a ;  scarcely 
solnble  in  alcohol, 

3.  Modification  7.  (Bromachlonaphtose  h,  Laurent.)  When  bihydro- 
broroate  of  bibromobicfaloronaph thalin  is  distilled,  bromine  and  acid 
vapours  are  e  vol  red,  and  a  mixture  of  terchloronaph  thalin  A  and  bromo- 
tercfaloronaphthalin  7  condenses  in  the  receiver.  Ether  extracts  ter- 
chloronaph thalin  from  the  mixture,  and  leaves  a  white  powder  which  is 
iN>iled  with  more  ether.  This  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits 
small,  brilliant,  perfectly  defined  prisms. 

Properties.  Oblique  prisms,  with  oblique  base.  Inclination  of  the 
sides  =  102°  30' j  inclination  of  the  faces  to  the  base  =  101^  and  103^ 
Volatile  without  decomposition. 

Laurent  found  39*04  p.  c.  C.  and  1*48  p.  c.  H. 

Dissolves  very  slightly  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  ether. 


Bromanchlonaphtone  A.    (Laurent.) 

C"H*-»Bi«*«CP  ? 

Laitbent.    Sev.  scient,  12,  216. 

Formation  and  Preparation.        Chlorine  is  passed  into  bromonaph- 
thalin^  and  after  a  short  time  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  freed  from  solid 
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matter  by  mixing  Ti^ith  a  little  ether^  and  after  tbe  ether  bas  been  driven 
off,  the  oil  is  gen tl J  warmed  and  again  treated  with  chlorine  till  it 
deposits  crystalline  matter  afresh.  This  is  removed  by  ether,  and  the 
oil  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash.  (The  oil  is  probably  C»Bi*-«CPH*-» 
+  HCl  or  4-  2HC1).  The  product  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
boiling  ether  containing  a  little  alcohol^  and  by  spontaneons  evaporation. 

PrapertUs.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  terohloronaphthalin  A, 
but  forms  mnch  jQner  crystals :  they  are  six-sided  prisms  of  120**,  the 
cleavage  being  parallel  to  the  axis.  Soft,  like  wax,  and  may  be  bent  in 
every  direction.  Melts  at  106%  and  solidifies  in  microscopic  rosettes. 
Distils  without  decomposition. 

Laurent. 

20  C    120        ....    44-45     44-03 

4-5  H 4-5    ....       1-66    162 

0-5  Br,3Cl 146-5     ....     53*89 

C»Br"-*Cl»H*-»    271-0    ....  10000 

(0*500  bromanchlonaphtone  being  decomposed  by  lime,  required  0*710  dlTer  for 
tbe  precipitation ;  by  calculation  0*700  silver.  The  precipitate  treated  with  chlorine 
evolved  bromine.) 

Dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  ethery  and  very  slightly  in  alcohol. 


SromoMorin^-nueleuB  C*Br*Cl'H*. 

Bibromoterchloronaplifhaliii. 

C»Br»Cl»H'. 
Laurent.    Sev.  seient.  12^  231. 

Bromide  qfterehhrohromoMqahthyL    (Kolbe.) 

Exists,  according  to  Laurent,  in  ttoo  isomeric  modijlcations, 

1.  Modification  a.  (Brom^chlonaphtnse  5 ;  Laurent.)  When  bihy- 
drochlorate  of  bibromoterchloronaphthalin  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash, 
a  white  powder  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  ether,  or  better  still  in  boiling  rock-oil,  and  allowed  to  crystallise. 
The  ethereal  mother-liquor  contains  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  a 
fiubstance  crystallising  in  needles. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  ether  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
small  and  very  brilliant  prisms  of  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system. 
Fig.  124,  without  z-faces,  with  tf-faces;  v  :  w  =  101°  30' ;  fy  :  t(f  =  101"  30'; 
y:t^=10l'»;  tf:t«=132°;  eiy—  115°;  tf:v  =  115°30'.  After  it  has 
been  melted,  it  crystallises  at  165°  in  long  prisms.  Volatilises  without 
decomposition. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  potash. 

Laurent. 

20  C  120       ....    31*13    31*27 

3  H  3        ....      0-80    0*90 

2  Br,3Cl  266*5     ....     6807 


C»Bi«Cl»H»    389*5     ....  100*00 
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2.  Modification  /9.  (Cbloribronaphtuse.)  Bromine  is  poured  over 
bihjdrochlorate  of  bichloronaphthalin,  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  for 
four  weeks  to  the  sun.  On  treating  the  mass  with  ether^  an  oil  and  a 
crystallisable  substance  are  dissolved  out,  and  a  residue  of  bibromoter- 
cUoronaphthalin,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether^  remains  : 

a^BH^  +   6Br  »  C»BiaCl»H»  +  4HBr  +   HCl. 

White  powder,  which  crystallises  from  fusion  in  rectangnlar  parallelo- 
gnuns,  crossed  by  two  dia^nals. 

Iiaurent. 

20  C  120        ....     30-80     30-90 

3  H  8        ....       0-78     1-10 

3  CI 106-5     ....     27-35 

2  Br 160-0    ....     41-07 

C»Br»CPH«    389-5    ^..  10000 


Bihydrochlorate  of  Bibromoterchloronaphtlialiii. 

C^H'Br^CT  =  C»Br»Ca'H»,2HCl. 

Laubent.    Hev.  acieni.  13,  583  j  further,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  1  j  abstr. 
Ann.  Fharm.  76,  301. 

Perchiorure  de  bronaphthe  (the  oompoand  was  first  described  by  Laurent  aiider 
this  name,  and  the  formula  written  C"*H*Br*Cl').  Chlorure  de  bramiehtonaphiete 
(Laurent).     Terehhrobrotmu^hthylehlori^  BteMorwatitrtqjf  (Kolbe.) 

formation  and  Preparation.  "By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  bihydro- 
chlorate  of  bibromobichloronaphthalin, 

Propet^ies.  Prisms  of  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system,  yerj 
similar  to  those  of  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig.  1 24  without  faces^ 
f,  with  faces  q,  b,  hy  d;  tt  :  v  ==  110**;  yik^=.  119*^;  wr :  y  =  101°;  k  :  I 
=  about  IT  ',  q.d^^Z^i  d:tz=.  106''.  It  has  also  been  obtained  in 
rhombic  prisms  by  Laurent.  Melts  at  abont  150*^,  and  crystallises  in 
rhombic  tablets  on  cooling.  If  it  be  heated  a  little  above  its  melting 
point,  it  remains  soft  and  transparent  on  cooling,  and  solidifies  bat 
partially,  in  a  non-crystalline  mass,  which,  if  gently  heated,  crystallises 
in  rhombic  tablets. 

Decompositions.  On  distillation  it  evolves  bromine  and  a  hydracid, 
and  yields  three  other  substances.  (Comp.  Bromachlonaphtune  B,  p.  78.)  —  It 
is  converted  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  into  bibromoterchloronaphtbalin  a. 

(Laurent  preyionsly  obtained  in  this  reaction  another  radical,  chlorinbronaphtu'M 
C»BH-»C1»H»» ;  see  Ref).  tcient,  12,  229.) 

Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ether. 
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Appendix  to  (he  Bromochlorine-^udeus,  (?^Br'Cl'H'. 

Lanrent's  Bromochlonaphtune  6* 

Laurent.    JRev,  $cwit.  12,  230. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  When  bihjrdroohloraie  of  bibromo- 
terohloronaphtbalin  is  distilled^  bromine  and  a  bjdracid  are  evolved, 
and  the  following  prodacts  are  obtained :  1 .  Eromachlonaphtane  B  ; 
2.  A  chloride  or  a'ooloro-bromide  of  the  series  A,  crystallising  in  six- 
sided  prisms  of  1 20°,  and  melting  in  boiling  water ;  3.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  a  snbstanoe  crystallising  from  ether  in  small  opaque  nodules ; 
less  soluble  in  ether  than  2,  but  more  soluble  than  1.  —  2  and  8  are 
extracted  from  the  mixture  by  ether ;  the  bromachlonaphtune  is  dissolved 
in  a  very  large  quantity^  of  boiling  ether,  and  crystallised  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Very  minute  oblique  prisms,  with  oblique  base;  Fig,  81,  ui  u'  ^= 
lOl"* ;  i:m  =  between  100"*  and  lOS** ;  » :  w  =  between  100*"  and  103^ 
When  fused,  it  sometimes  solidifies  suddenly  in  an  opaque  xaiua,  some- 
times in  fine  needles. 

Laurent  found  36'33  p.  e.  C.  and  111  p. «»  H.  j  by  calculation,  36'83 
p.  0.  C.  and  1*07  p.  c  H. 


Nitro^udew  C»XHl 

Mitronaphthalin. 

(^•NH'O*  =  C^XIT. 

Laurbnt.     (1835.)    4wfi,  Chim.  Fhys.  59,  376;  Ann.  Pharm,  19,  38  ; 
J,  pr.  Ghem,  8,  J3  ;  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  66,  152;  Rw.  scierU.  6,  88  ; 
further,  13,  68. 
Marionao.     Ann.  Pharm-  38,  1 . 
ZiNiK.      J.  pr.  C^em,  27,  140 ;  Ann.  Phan^m,  44,  283. 
PiRXA.     Gmipt,  rend.  31,  468;  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  31,  217;  Ann. 
Pharm.  78,  32 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  56 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  780  ; 
Liebig  de  Kopp^s  Jakresher,  1850,  500. 
Bbchamp.     N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phyz.  42,  186  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  92,  401. 

Nitranaphtakue,    NinapMa»e,   O^W    (Laurent) ;     Niirite    de    naphtalage, 
yi.  C»H70,NO»  (Lawmt,   Ann.   Chim.   Phyi.   66,   152) ,   Niintt  of  IcodeeateBWrmL 

?;  C»H70,NO»  (BeneUus) ;  NaphthyUUtrUr  (Kolbe). 

:'  Formation.     1,  Nitronaphthalin  was  first  prepared  by  Laurent  by 

ij*  boiling  naphtfaalin  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  red  vapours  are  evolved  and 

;.u  nitronaphthalin  and  an  oil  are  formed  : 

^i_  C«OH»  +  NO»,HO  «  C»XH7  +  2  HO. 

#*'■■ 

^f:  2.  From  naphthalin  and  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  without  formation  of 

fp  red  vapours  and  an  oil  (Piria).  —  3.  By  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid  on 

:[•  naphthalin  in  the  cold,  whereby  a  peculiar  oil  is  simultaneously  formed  ; 

\\  this  oil,  after  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  aquires  the  smell  of 

H^  bitter  almonds.     (Laurent.)    According  to  Laurent^  an  oil  is  produced 
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by  the  action  of  aqna  regia  on  naphthalin  in  the  oold,  wbich  on  distilla- 
tion yields  carbon  and  another  oil  from  which  a  littlo  nitronaphthalin  is 
deposited  on  cooling. 

Preparation.  From  5  to  6  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*33  are  added 
to  1  pt.  of  naphthalin,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  digest  for  5  or  6  days. 
The  matter  easily  cakes  and  must  therefore  at  first  be  freqnently  stirred. 
Ltemon«yellow  nitronaphthalin,  without  any  by-products,  is  obtained,  and 
is  waited  on  a  filter  with  water.  (Piria.) — 8.  Naphthaiin  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  whereupon  red  rapours  are  eirolTed,  till,  after  15  or  20 
minutes,  a  yellow  oil  has  been  formed,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  very 
riowly  in  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  nitronaphthalin  and  a  reddish- 
yellow  oil.  This  is  submitted  to  strong  pressure  between  blotting  paper 
and  dissolred  in  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  first  deposits  an  oil 
which  must  be  removed  with  a  pipette  \  afterwards  nitronaphthalin 
crystallises  out,  and  is  collected  after  12  hours  and  reerystallised  once  or 
twice.  The  oil  which  has  been  removed  with  the  pipette,  yields  a 
fresh  crop  of  crystals  when  redissolved  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquid. 
(Laurent.) 

Frapertiea.  Brittle,  sulphur-yellow,  six-sided  rhombic  prisms,  derived 
from  prisms  with  angles  of  100°  and  SO*',  the  acute  angles  being  truncated. 
Melts  at  43^,  the  thermometer  rising  to  54°  at  the  moment  of  solidificur 
tioQ.  A  few  crystals  melted  on  a  glass  plate,  form  oily  drops  which 
remain  fluid  for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  slight 
agitation,  instantly  solidify  in  needles.  Volatilises  without  deoom- 
poeition  and  sublimes  in  small  needles ;  when  rapidly  heated,  a  consider- 
able quantity  decomposes  with  emission  of  reddish  light,  and  forms  a 
laige  deposit  of  carbon.    (Laurent) 


20  C  

120 

....     69*35 
....      4-06 
....      8-10 
....     18-49 

Laurent. 
mean, 
earlier.           later. 

^.     69*86     ....    68*70 

7  tl  ■•••«»■••» 

7 

4*07     ....      4-07 

N  

4  0  

14 

32 

8-53     ....       8-30 

17-54     ....     18-93 

0»XH7 

173 

....  lOO'OO 

100*00    ....  100*00 

Decompontions.  1.  Chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat  converts  it  into  an 
oil  (C»Cl»H»,HCn),  which  yields  with  potash  terchloronaphthalin  A. 
If  the  nitronaphthalin  be  too  strongly  heated,  terchloronaphthalin  A  or 
quadrichloronaphthalin  A  may  be  directly  formed.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  With 
bromine,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  forms  hydrobromic  acid  and  bibromo- 
naphthalin;  the  experiment  Blioidd  be  repeated.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  iodine. — 4.  It  dissolves  unchanged  in  fused  sulphur;  if 
a  stronger  heat  be  applied,  the  mass  begins  to  boil,  evolves  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  heterogeneous  green  mass  Sixxa  formed  dissolves  partially  in 
ether  with  green  colour ;  the  portion  insoluble  in  ether  swells  up  by  heat 
and  leaves  a  very  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  (Laurent.)  —  6.  Nitro- 
naphthalin boiled  wiihperTnanganate  of  potash,  yields  nitrate  and  phthalate 
of  potash.  (Cloez  and  Guignet,  Oompt.  rend.  47,  712;  J.pr.  Ohem.  76, 
500.)  —  7.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  without  action  upon  it.  —  8.  OU  of 
vitriol  dissolves  nitronaphthalin,  and  water  reprecipitates  it  unchaneed ; 
on  boiling,  the  solution  becomes  brown  and  is  no  longer  precipitated  by 

a  2 
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water;  on  neutralising  tlie  liquid  with  lime,  filtering  and  evaporating,  ia 
saline  maas,  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  obtained.  (Laurent.)  —  9.  It  is 
converted  by  fuming  sidphurie  acid  into  nitrosulphonaphthalic  acid, 
C»XH^2S0».  (Laurent,  Rev,  teient.  13,  590.)  —  10.  Fotawium  decom- 
poses it  suddenly  at  43°,  with  evolution  of  light  and  deposition  of  carbon. 
(Laurent.) —  11.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  boiling  aqtieotu  potash/ 
the  liquid  becomes  brown,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  deposits  a  few- 
brown  flakes.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a  red  liquid ;  on  testing  it 
from  time  to  time  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dark  green,  blueish  or  violet-blae 
coloration  is  obtained ;  on  continued  boiling,  the  mass  swells  up,  decom- 
poses, and  leaves  a  very  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  (Laurent)  —  If 
nitronaphthalin  be  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  6  hours  with  a  paste  of 
2  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  I  pt.  fresh 
hydrate  of  lime,  the  water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  it  is  completely 
decomposed,  and  fields  the  potash-salt  of  nitrophthalic  acid,  CH^^NK)^^ 
which  dissolves  id  water  with  dark  yellow  colour,  and  nitrophthalia, 
Oiof{7^Q4^  to  which  a  brown  substance  obstinately  adheres.  (Dusart^ 
i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  45,  332.) —  12.  Heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate 
of  baryta  or  lime,  it  evolves  ammonia,  naphthalin,  an  oil,  and  naphtalase, 
C»*H'0  (p.  25).     (Laurent.) 

13.  When  nitronaphthalin  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  warm 
solution  is  treated  with  svlphureUed  hydrogen,  naphthylamine,  C^'NH*,  is 
formed,  and  the  liquid  turns  greenish-yellow  and  deposits  sulphur.  This 
decomposition  is  more  rapidly  effected  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.    (Zinin.) 

—  14.  When  1  pt.  of  nitronaphthalin  is  heated  to  100°  with  a  moaerately 
concentrated  solution  of  fevrom  acetate  (2  pts.  iron)  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it  yields  naphthylamine  and  ferric  oxide ;  the  same  reaction  takes 
place  with  lively  effervescence,  when  1  pt.  nitronaphthalin  is  heated  with 
1^  pts.  iron  filings  and  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  cover  the  mixture  (B^champ); 
at  the  same  time  another  base,  phthalamine  (C^II'NO^)  is  formed.  (Schiit- 
zenberger  &  Willm.,  Compt.  rend.  47,  82  j  J,  pr,  Ckefn.  75,  117.)  — 
15.  When  nitronaphthalin  in  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  for  8  hours  with 
aqueous  sulphite  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  the  two  isomeric  com- 
pounds thionaphtbamic  acid  and  naphthionic  acid,  G^H^NS^O*.     (Piria.) 

—  16.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  nitronaphthalin,  heated  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  a  sealed  tube  to  160%  yields  naphthylamine  and  sulphnr. 
(Schlagdenhaufen,  N.  J.  Fharm.  34,  175.) 

Combinations,  Insoluble  in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
in  chloride  of  sulphur.     (Laurent.) 

Cht\fugated  Compounds  of  the  Nitro-nucleus  C*^XH'. 

Nitrosulphonaphthalio  Acid. 

C«»ffNS»0"  =  C»XH^2S0». 

Laurent.  Rev,  scient.  13, 68,  587  and  588 ;  Compt,  rend,  21, 33;  Compt. 
chim.  1849,  390;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  297;  Ziebig  &  JKopp's 
Jahred>er,  1849,  440  ;  Compt.  rend,  31,  537  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  68; 
Pharm.  Centr,  1851,  157 ;  Liehig  k  Kopp's  JahreA.  1850,  508. 

Aetde  su\faninaphtiinque  and  nitratulnaphtenque ;  Acide  tulfbnaphialique  niiri 
(Laurent);  NitrimaplUhyUtdithitmh  (U^  (¥jo\\)e),     NiironaphtalituchwrfeUdwe. 

Formation.     1.  By  boiling  sulphonaphtbalic  acid  with  nitric   acid 
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(acide  snlfaniDapbt^sique) ;  or  2.  By  dissolviDc^  DitronapLthalln  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  (acide  nitrasnlnapht^fiiqne).     (Laurent.) 

Pitparation.  Nitronaphthalin  is  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
wherein  it  dissolves  with  a  red  colour,  gradually  turning  to  brown ;  the 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  water,  filtered  from  nndecomposed  nitro- 
naphthalin, neutralised  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  evaporated ;  whereupon 
the  lime-salt  crystallises  out  and  is  purified  by  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  —  2.  Sulphonaphthalate  of  lime  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid ;  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
zesidue  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtered  solution  i» 
saturated  with  baryta,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated ;  it  then  deposits  crusts  of 
the  baryta-salt.  —  The  free  acid  is  separated  from  the  barytarsalt  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid,  or 
from  the  lead-salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  is  finally 
evaporated  in  vacuo. 

Properties »    Microscopic,  rhombic  laminie. 

With  sulphide  of  ammonium  it  yields  CLcide  $tdfonaphUilidamiqiie 
(oaphthionic  acid?). 

Very  soluble  in  water. 

The  nitroeulphonaphihalateB  take  fire  when  heated  in  closed  vessels. 

AmmoniortcUt,  The  solution  left  to  evaporate  sometimes  yields 
rhombic  laminse,  sometimes  long  needles. 

Potcuh^scUL  May  be  obtained  in  irregular  crystals  by  the  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  its  solution  ;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitrasulphonaphthalate  of  Baryta.    Crusts. 

Laurent. 
dried  in  vaewo. 

20  C  120  ....  37-5  36-43 

6H 6  ....  1-8  1-75 

N 14  ....  4-4 

S0»  32  ....  10-0  9-60 

BaO.SO* 116-5  ....  36-3  3636 

4  O  32  ....  lO'O 


iC»XBaH«,2S0> 3205     ....  100*0 

NUrosfdphonaphthalate  of  Lime.    The  salt  dried  in  vacuo,  loses  at 
140°  3-00  p.  c.  water;  1  At  =  3-20  p.  o. 

Laurent. 
in  vacno  (mean). 

20  C  ..,.^ 120  ....  42-60     42-00 

7  H 7  ....  2-48     2-50 

NO* 46  ....  16-35 

2  SO"  80  ....  28-46     28-75 

CaO  28  ....  10-11     10-22 


C»XCaH«,2SO»  +  Aq....  281     ....  100-00 

NUrcndphonaphthalic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
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I^itro-nudeus  C^X^W. 

Binitronaphthalin. 

c»H«N»o^  =  c^xm\ 

Laurent.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  59,  376 ;  Ann.  P&arm.  19,  38 ;  J.  pr, 

Chem.  S,  13  ;  Hev.  scimt,  6^  88  ;  13,  68. 
Marignao.    Ann.  Pharm.  38, 1. 

Binitnte  de  napktalht,  C^H^O^^aNO^;  Niironaphihai^,  Nimpki^  C 
(Laurent).    NttronaphtylnUriir,    (Kolbe.) 

Fomuttion,  Naphthalin  or  nitronapkthalin  is  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  nitrio  acid.     (Laurent,  Marignao.) 

Preparation,  Nitric  acid  is  boiled  in  a  large  bolt-head  and  naphthalin 
gradually  added  as  long  as  it  continues  to  dissolve ;  on  cooling,  the  liqnid 
deposits  pale  yellow  needles,  which  are  washed,  first  with  nitric  acid, 
then  with  water,  and  finally  with  alcohol.  (Laurent)  —  2.  If  nitro- 
naphthalin  be  rapidly  boiled  down  with  nitric  acid  in  a  glass  bolt-head, 
the  oily  stratum  at  first  formed  dissolves  in  the  nitric  acid,  as  soon  as  both 
occupy  about  equal  volumes.  The  bolt-head  is  now  taken  oflf  the  fire, 
and  on  cooling,  the  whole  solidifies  in  a  mass  which  is  first  washed  with 
hot  water,  then  with  hot  alcohol.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  Naphthalin  is  boilod 
with  nitric  acid  for  several  days  in  a  retort,  the  acid  distillate  being 
poured  back  in  small  portions  by  means  of  a  funnel  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
point.  After  each  addition  of  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  no  more 
red  vapours  are  evolved,  and  the  mass  in  the  retort  must  be  washed  out 
every  evening.  In  this  manner,  the  following  products  are  obtained : 
1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  nitronaphthalic  acid ;  2.  An  insoluble  residue, 
principally  of  temitronaphthalin  (p.  88),  and  a  small  quantity  of  a 
yellowish,  viscid  resin,  insoluble  in  water;  3.  Binitronaphthalin,  partly 
sublimed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  partly  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  in 
the  distillate.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  off  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  water  is  then  added  to  the  residue,  whereby  the  binitro- 
naphthalin is  completely  precipitated.     (Marignac.) 

Properties,  Light  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  needles;  crys- 
tallises from  its  nitric  acid  solution  in  rhombic  prisms  of  67°  and  113°, 
(Laurent);  and  from  its  solution  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  boiling 
alcohol,  in  fine,  flexible,  slightly  jrellow  needles,  (Marignac).  Melts  at 
185^,  and  when  heated  strongly  in  small  quantities,  sablimes  without 
decomposition,  in  small  needles.  When  large  quantities  are  rapidly 
heated,  or  when  it  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  suddenly  decomposes,  evolves 
gas  with  violence,  and  yields  much  carbon  with  emission  of  red  light. 
(Laurent.)    Neutral  to  test-papers. 

Laurent      Marignac 
mean, 

20  C  120  ....  65'05  54-83  ....  54-92 

6  H 6  ....  2-75  2-90  ....  2*83 

2N 28  ....  12-84  1270  ....  12-46 

8  0 64  ....  29-36  29-57  ....  29-79 

C«xaH« 218     ....  100-00    100-00     ....  10000 

Deccmpodtiovs.  1 .  Treated  with  chlorine  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  it 
evolves  nitrous  fames;  and  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  discontinued 
at  the  proper  time,  bichloronaphthalin  Y  is  obtained  together  with  an 
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oil,  wlkiob  by  dktillation  or  treatment  with  hydrate  of  potash,  yields 
bydroehlorio  acid  and  terohloronaphtbalin  A,  and  hence  must  be  a  sons- 
chlomre  de  ehlonapht^e,  (Laurent.)  —  2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  nt^Wc 
cund  it  is  converted  into  temitronaphthalin,  (Laurent,  Bev.  icient,  \B,  70.) 
—  S.  Fosed  with  ndphur,  it  evolves  si^phurous  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  very  porous  charcoal.  (Laurent.)  — 
4.  Binitronaphthalin  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  concentrated  aqueous 
potash;  with  aleohclic  poUuhy  it  forms  a  red  liquid  in  the  cold,  and  on 
boiling,  rapidly  turns  brown  and  evolves  ammonia>  the  reaction  being  com- 
pleted in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  body  reaembliBg  ulmic  acid,  viz.,  nUiH>' 
naphUUesic  acid,  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  nitric  acid. 
(Laurent.)  In  order  to  purify  this  body,  it  is  washed  on  a  filter  with 
boiling  water,  dried,  and  treated  with  ether,  which  extracts  a  small 
quantity  of  a  brown  substance.  —  The  acid  is  brownish  black,  and 
tasteless.  Laurent  found  in  it  62*2  p.  c.  C,  23  p.  c.  H.  and  131  p.  c.  N. 
Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  decomposes  without  melting,  and  leaves  a 
balky  residue  of  carbon.  It  is  rather  easily  attacked  by  boiling  nitric 
acid,  being  converted  into  a  light  brown  substance,  completely  soluble  in 
a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Water  precipitates  from  tne  solution 
yellow  flakes,  which  deflagrate  by  heat,  and  form  salts  with  ammonia 
and  potash,  which  decompose  with  deflagration  when  heated  in  closed 
veasela  The  nitric  acid  mother-liquid  n-ora  the  flakes,  ^elds  another 
erystcLOdfU  acid  by  evaporation.  JVitronaphtkalesic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  forms  salts  which  glow  when  heated 
in  close  vessels.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  brown,  crystallisable,  and  soluble* 
(Laurent) 

5.  Binitronaphthalin,  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  evolves  naphthalin, 
ammonia,  and  a  brown  oil.     (Laurent.) 

6.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  forms  a  carmine-coloured  base,  which 
melts  on  warming,  and,  deflagrates  when  heated  in  close  vessels;  probably 
nitronaphthylaroine  (?).  (Laurent,  Compt.  rend,  31,  537;  J»  pr,  Chenu 
52,  58.)  —  7.  Treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  like  nitronaphthalin 
for  the  preparation  of  naphthylamine,  it  yields  fine  red  needles  of  semi- 
naphthylamine,  C"N»H^».  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  152,  and  33,  29.)  — 
Its  feebly  ammoniacal,  boiling  solution  is  reduced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  about  three  hours  to  ninaphthylamine,  C*^H^N'0'  (isomeric 
with  nitrosonaphthylin),  (Ch.  S.  Wood,  Chem.  Gas.  1859,  218;  Oieai. 
Centr.  1859,  1836.) 

(WC*H«  +  8  HS  =  6  HO  +  8  S  -f  C»H^*03. 

8.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  converted  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  avid  into 
nitroeonaphthylin,  (7*H*N*0».     (Church  &  Perkin,  Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  7. 

9,  I;  J.  pr.  Chem.  68,  248.) 

Conjugated  compotmds  of  the  Nitro^udeus  C*X*H*. 

:  Binitrosulphonaplitlialic  Acid. 

Laubbht.     Compt,  rend.  31,  537  ;  J.pr.  Chem,  52,  58  ;  Fharm.  Oentr. 
1851, 157  ;  Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1850,  508. 

Binift&nepMaWnsehwtfeltUure. 

Known  onlj  in  combinatioii  with  amrnotUa. 

Formation  and  Prepamtion,    By  long  continued  treatment  of  sulpho- 
naphthalic  acid  with  nitric  acid. 
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Binitrosulphonaphthalate  of  amnumia.  Crystallises  in  beautifol  yellow- 
needles^  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  it  deposits  sulphur,  &nd 
yields  a  new  nitro-acid,  apparently  acide  std/onaphtcUidamique  wUr4, 
(nitronaphthionic  acid  ?). 


Tendtronaplithalin. 

C»H»N»0"  =  C»X»H». 

Laurent.     Bev.  scierU,  6,  84  and  86  ;  13,  71- 
Marignac.     Ann.  Fkarm,  38,  1. 

Nitronaphtalite,  Ninaphiite,    (Laurent.) 

JFbrmaiion,  By  prolonged  hoitvng  of  napMhaUn  with  nitric  add, 
in  three  isomeric  modiJlcationSy  a,  p,  and  7,  which  differ  only  in  cryttaUine 
form,  melting-pointy  and  solubility. 

Modification  a.  (i\rutapA^  G  Laurent.^  When  naphthalin  is  boiled 
for  a  day  or  two  with  nitric  acid,  almost  colonrless  crystals  are  obtained, 
which  are  a  mixture  of  binitronaphthalin,  naphthaleise  and  temitrouaph- 
thalin  a  and  /3,  the  last  being  formed  in  the  largest  quantity.  Binitro- 
naphthalin and  naphthaleise  are  extracted  by  ether,  and  the  residue  is 
heated  with  such  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  that  on  cooling  about  half 
remains  dissolved.  This  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
long  rhombic  laminse  of  ternitronaph thalin  a,  mixed  with  needles, 
which  are  separated  by  shaking  up  the  whole  and  pouring  off  the  sus- 
pended crystals.  By  repeatedly  recrystallising  the  laminae  from  boiling 
alcohol  and  picking  out  the  needles,  ternitronaphthalin  a  is  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity.     (Laurent.) 

Properties,  Pale  yellow,  inodorous.  Crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol 
on  cooling  in  long  rhombic  tablets,  which  are  generally  very  irregular 
and  indented  like  a  saw.  If  it  be  heated  to  100°  with  ether  in  a  sealed 
tube,  six-sided  prisms  are  obtained,  derived  from  a, rhombus  of  50°  and 
130^  Melts  at  210°,  and  solidifies  in  a  fibrous  mass  on  cooling.  Heated 
on  a  glass  plate  in  the  air,  it  volatilises  undecomposed ;  but  if  it  be  heated 
in  a  tube^  it  takes  fire,  gives  off  a  brown  smoke,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
charcoal. 

Lflturent* 


20  C  

120 

....    46*6    . 

..M                     1      7             . 

....     16*0    . 

«...      «/U*D      . 

mean, 
45*5 

5  H 

5 

2*0 

3  N 

42 

16«3 

12  0 

•  •«    b««             VW 

36-2 

C»X»H* 263    ....  100-0 100-0 

Decompositions.  1.  By  cldorine  it  is  first  turned  red,  and  then  com- 
pletely decomposed.  (Laurent.)  ^  2.  Heated  with  limef  it  undergoes 
combustion.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  It  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash  and  forms  a 
red  solution,  which  turns  brown  on  boiling  and  evolves  ammonia.  On 
neutralising  the  solution  with  an  aoid>  a  voluminous  brown  precipitate  of 


J 
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BitTOnaplitlialeeic  acid  is  obtained.  This  acid  resembles  nitroDaphtbalesic 
(p.  87)  and  nitronaphtbaleisic  acids,  and  decomposes  with  deflagration  on 
heating  in  a  close  vessel.  Its  compounds  with  the  alkalis  are  brown, 
uocrystallisable.  Nitronaphthalesic  acid  contains  more  carbon  than 
ternitronapbthalin  ( 1 ),  (Laurent).  —  4.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  forming  a  rose- 
coloured  liquid^  which,  if  saturated  with  tulpkuretted  hydrogen,  turns 
yellowish  and  reddish  brown,  and  then  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity 
more  of  the  excess  of  ternitronapbthalin.  The  solution  turns  green 
when  heated  but  does  not  deposit  sulphur.  If  the  liquid  be  distilled 
almost  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water,  it  yields  a 
carmine-red  solution,  which  on  cooling  deposits  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
not  possessing  basic  properties.     (Zinin,  •/.  pr.  Chem.  33,  34.) 

Combinations.  1.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  — 
2.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  without  decomposition,  if 
they  be  not  too  strongly  heated.     (Laurent.) 

ModiJicaJtion  p,  {Ninaphtise  GL,  Nitronaphtale,  Laurent).  All  the 
residues  from  the  previously  described  modification  are  mixed  together 
and  boiled  with  nitric  acid  for  five  or  six  days.  On  cooling,  beautiful 
Deedles  are  obtained,  which  are  washed  on  a  ninnel  (without  paper)  first 

with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  If  the  crystals  be 
immediately  washed  with  water,  a  resin  is  precipitated,  which  mixes  with  the  temitro- 
naphthalin.  The  crystals  when  dry  must  be  washed  with  ether,  to  remoTe  traces  of 
this  resiD.     (Lanrent.) 

Properties,  Colourless  when  freshly  crysUUised,  becomes  slightly 
yellow  and  dull  after  washing  with  water  and  drying.  It  closely  resembles 
terchloronaphthalin  a,  but  has  a  diflerent  crystalline  form.  Heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°  with  ether,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  brilliant, 
yellow,  exceedingly  small,  oblique  rhombic  prisms :  Fig.  93,  with  faces 
<.«:«  =  50°;  t  :<  behind  =  126 ;  <:m=:124;  t:«=110°j  »:w  = 
98°  15';  / :«  =  104°  30'.  Although  the  crystals  of  a  and  p  have  one 
angle  in  common,  yet  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  one  another. 
(Laurent.)  Melts  at  215°;  0*1  gramme  melted  on  a  glass  plate,  remains 
transparent  on  solidifying,  and  then  crystallises  suddenly  when  it  is  again 
heatcnl  below  its  melting  point,  or  when  gently  stirred  with  a  pointed 
instrument.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  appears  to  volatilise  undecom- 
posed ;  but  when  heated  in  closed  vessels,  it  suddenly  decomposes  with 
emission  of  light. 

Laurent. 
first  analynt,    hUer. 

20  C  120    ....     456     45-46     ....     45-6 

O   £1    ....••M*. ......  d        ..•.  1    9        ........  1    it£        ....  Z*w 

3  N 42     ....     160     17-25     ....     16*8 

12  O 96     ....     36-5     55-38     ....     35-6 

-^ — — — ^^      .  

C»X»H» 263     ....  1000    100-00    ....  1000 

Laurent  previously  considered  the  compound  to  be  C*'H*N'0'^ ;  Berseltus  (Jahres* 
beriehi,  23,  534)  considered  it  to  be  isomeric  with  temitronaphthalin  a,  which  LAurent 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  fact. 

Decompositions,  1.  Dissolves  readily  in  hot  oU  of  vitriol  without 
decompoaition ;  but  if  the  solution  be  too  strongly  heated,  it  turns  brown ' 
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and  erolYies  sulphnroiis  acid.  -»  3.  It  tabes  fire  when  heated  with  kydraie 
of  baryta  in  a  cloeed  ressel.  —  3.  Boiling  aleoholie  pcktth  fint  tnniB  it 
^range^red,  then  brown,  and  decomposes  it;  the  brown  solntion  gireB 
with  acids  a  brown  precipitate  resembling  nitronaphthalisie  aeid. 
(Laurent)  —  4.  Boiling  nitric  aeid  decomposes  it  in  a  similar  manner. 
(Laurent.) 

Of  all  the  nitro-compounds  of  naphthalin,  it  is  the  most  insoluble  in 
aHookol  and  in  etker. 

Modifieaiion  y.  ilta\gn»(i*B  termtronaphihaUn.  The  insoluble  resi- 
due which  remains  when  binitronaphthalin  is  pfepared  by  boiKng 
naphthalin  for  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid  (p.  87,  3),  is  impure  temitn>* 
naphthalin  7.  To  purify  it,  it  is  again  washed  with  water,  finely 
pulverised,  and  treated  with  cold  ether;  which  thereby  acquires  a  yellow 
colour  and  yields  a  viscid  resin  on  evaporation.     (Marignac.) 

Properties,  Slightly  yellow ;  it  is  deposited  from  boiling  alcohol  as 
a  crystalline  powder.  Melts  a  little  above  100°.  When  carefully  heated 
it  volatilises  without  residue,  but  often  decomposes  very  rapidly,  with 
slight  explosion  and  reddish  flame,  leaving  a  large  residue  of  earbon. 


20  C  

120 

....     45*6     .. 
I'd 

....     16*0     ... 
....     36*5     ... 

Marignac 
mean. 
46*12 

5  H 

5 

......       1*9^ 

16*59 

... .     35*33 

3  N 

12  0 

....     96 

C»X»H»« 

....  26a 

....  100*0    .. 

100-00 

Henca  it  is  C»H50',3NO»  or  C»H6,3NO*  (Marignac). 

Decomposition,  Dissolves  with  beautiful  red  colour  in  caustic  alkalis 
and  their  carbonates,  slowly  in  aqueous  and  rapidly  in  aleoholie  pciash. 
The  red  alcoholic  potash-solution  becomes  dark  or  blackish- ore  wn, 
slowly  in  the  cold,  but  almost  instantly  when  heated,  evolving 
a  large  quantity  of  ammonia ;  the  liquid  having  absorbed  carbonic  acid, 
effervesces  when  it  is  saturated  with  an  acid,  and  yields  a  flooculent, 
bulky,  brownish-black  precipitate  =  C"H»NO».  The  broirn  body  dries 
up  to  a  hard,  black,  shining  mass,  resembling  anthracite. 

Marignac. 
mean* 

12  c  72    ....    66-21     56*22 

3  H  3    ....      2*30    2-69 

N  14     ....     10*85     10*79 

5  O  40     ....    30*64     30*30 


C«H»NO» 129    ....  10000    100*00 

When  the  liquid  separated  from  the  brown  body  is  distilled,  it  yields 
formic  acid  a.nd  exhales  a  feeble  odour  of  prussic  acid,  which  however  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  solution.  Since  prussic  acid  is  decomposed  by  potash 
into  formic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  decomposition  is  perhaps  as  follows  : 

2C5»X»H»  +   HO  -  2C«H>N0»  +  4  C«NH   +  C?HO»  +   6C0«.  (Marignac.) 

The  brown  body  heated  in  a  tube,  evolves  water  and  empyieumatic 
vapours  and  leaves  a  large  amount  of  carbon ;  it  decomposes  when  rapidly 
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heated  on  platinum-foil,  emitting  red  sparksu  It  is  not  aeted  npon  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds, 
bat  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol  with  eyolntion  of  sulphurous  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid  being  set  free ;  the 
yellow  solution  gives  with  water  a  pulverulent  precipitate  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  ether. 

Almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  nevertheless 
imparts  a  yellow  colour.     Quite  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  di^^  brown  substance  also  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  alkalis  and 
their  earboTuUes,  forming  brown  solutions,  without  expelling  carbonic 
acid  from  the  carbonates.  The  solutions  yield  viscid  masses  by  slow 
evaporation.  When  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  boiled,  it  gradually  parts 
with  its  ammonia  and  deposits  the  brown  substance*  Salts  of  silver,  lead, 
baryta,  and  lima  precipitate  the  brown  substance  from  its  solutions  in 
combination  with  small  quantities  of  the  salt  employed,  or  of  the  corre- 
sponding metallic  oxide;  the  precipitates  have,  however,  no  definite 
composition,  and  appear  to  decompose  by  prolonged  washing.  The 
brown  body  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  its  solution  in  alkalis. 
(Marignac) 

Combinations,  1.  Temitrouaphthalin  7  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  only  so  feur  soluble  in  boiling  water,  that  the  liquid  becomes  turbid 
on  cooling. 

2.  Dissolves  slightly  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by 
water. 

3.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol*  —  4.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  ether;  even  in  boiling  ether. 


Appendix  to  Tei-nitronaphthalin. 

Nitronaphthaleise  (Laurent). 

Laurent,     ^ev,  sderU.  0,  88  j  13,  70. 

Ninaphtine.     (Lao  rent.) 

Formation  and  Preparation.  The  nitric  acid  mother-liquid  which 
remains  in  the  preparation  of  binitronaphthalin  (p.  86,  2)  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  that  substance  in  solution;  this  solution  is  boiled  for  several 
hours  m  a  retort,  whereupon,  while  the  whole  is  still  warm,  an  oily  mixture 
of  binitro-  and  ternitro-naphthalin  (both  of  which  are  scarcely  soluble  in 
ether),  and  nitronaphthaleise  (rather  soluble  in  ether)  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  oil  solidifies  in  a  yellow  waxy  mass;  which 
is  washed  with  alcohol  and  boiled  with  ether;  whereupon  the  solution 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  nitronaphthaleise  mixed 
with  a  little  binitronaphthalin.  The  mother^liquid  still  contaius  some 
nitronaphthaleise  and  an  oil.  The  crystals  are  treated  with  warm  but 
not  boiling  ether,  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  completely 
purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Properties.    Pale  yellow.     Crystallises  from  alcohol  or  from  ether  in 
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small  foathery  needles.    Melts  in  boiling  alcobol  (hence  it  cannot  be  a  miztare 
of  bi-  and  ter-  nitronaphthalin,  both  of  which  melt  near  200*^,  and    on    cooling 

solidifies  in  an  opaqne  radiated  mass.  —  Distils  partly  nndecomposed, 
but  decomposes  suddenly  after  a  few  moments  witb  evolution  of  light 

Laurent. 

SO  C    ^  120  ....  49-90  49S 

6-5  H 6*5  ....  2-27  2-3 

2-5  N 35  ....  14-55  14-8 

WO 80  ....  33-28  33-6 

C»Xa»H»-» 240-5     ....  10000     1000 

It  imparts  a  red  colour  to  alcoholic  potash  and  then  decomposes  by 
boiling,  evolving  ammonia  j  the  brown  liquid  gives  with  acids  a  brown 
precipitate  of  nitronaphthaleisic  acid.  This  compound  resembles  naph- 
thaleisic  acid,  and  forms  with  alkalis  brown  uncrystallisable  salts  which 
decompose  with  deflagration  when  heated  in  closed  vessels.  Laurent 
found  in  the  analysis  of  nitronaphthaleisic  acid,  51*8  p.  c.C.  2*6  p.  c. 
H.,  and  31-8  p.c.  W. 

Nitronaphthaleise  is  insoluble  in  toater.  It  dissolves  unchanged  in 
nitric  acid;  sparing  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by 
water. 

Slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  rather  soluble  in  ether. 


Bromonitro-nticleus  (P^BrX'H*. 

Bromobinitronaplithalin. 

C»H»BrN*0«  =  C~BrX»H». 

Laurent.  Compt  rend,  21,  35;  CompL  chim,  1850,  I;  abstr.  Ann, 
Pharm.  76,  298  ;  Pluirm,  Centr.  1850,  310 ;  Liebig  &  Etypp's  Jahresb. 
1850,  497. 

NiirobronaphtUe.    (Laurent.) 

Formation  and  Preparation,  When  bibromonaphthalin  is  boiled 
with  nitric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  from  which  water  precipitates  an 
oil  solidifying  in  the  cold.  The  product  is  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisation from  ether.  (The  acid  liquid,  from  which  the  bromobinitronaphthalhi  has 
crystalliied,  yields  by  eraporation  a  miztare  of  oxalic  and  bromophthalio  adds.) 

Properties.     Yellow  substance. 


20  C 

5H 

Br 

2N 

SO 


Laurent.. 

120 

40-50     ... 

40-35 

5 

1-67     ... 

1-55 

80 

26-90     ... 

26-40 

28 

9-50     ... 

10-25 

64 

21-43     ... 

21-45 

C^BrX'H* 297     ....  10000     10000 

Thus  1  At.  Br  and  1  At.  H  of  bibromonaphthalin  are  replaced  by  2  At.  X. 

When  rapidly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  explodes. 

Insoluble  in  water;  readily  soluble  in  ether,  less  soluble  in  alcohoL 
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Azo-ntideus  C^NH'. 

Naphthylamine. 

C»NH*  =  C»NH^H*. 

ZiNiN.     (1842.)    J,  pr.  Okem.  27,  140;  Ann.  Fharm.  44,  283;  Bert. 

Jakr&h.  23,  545.  — Petenb.  Acad.  Bull.  10,  346  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm. 

84,  346  ;   Chem.  Gaz.  1852,   441  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  173 ;  Pharm. 

Cenir.  1852,  689  ;  LiMg  k  Kopp's  Jahre^.  1852,  627. 
PiRiA.      SuWaziane  del  tolfito  dammoniaca  suUa  nitronc^talina,  Pisa, 

1850 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  31  ;  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  31,  217 ;  abstr. 

Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  380 ;  Campt.  rend.  31,  488;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  56; 

Li^ng  &  Kopp^s  Jakretb.  1850,  500. 
Bechamp.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42,  186;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  92,  401; 

Compi.  ^-end.  39,  26  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  469. 
Delbob.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  21,  68  ;  Compt.  rend^  24,  1091  ;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  12,  237 ;   Ann.  Pharm.  64,  370 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  42,  244 ; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  637  ;  Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1847-8,  610. 
W.  H.  Perkin.     Chem.   Soc.   Qu.  J.  9,  S ;   Chem.    Gaz.   1856,  119; 

y.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  12,  226  ;  Inxtit.  1856,  300  and  406  ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

68,  152  and  441  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856^  394  ;  Lid>ig  &  Kopp*8  Jahred>. 

1856,  538. 
H.  ScHiFP.    Prelim,  notice  :  Ann.  Pharm.  101,  90;  J.  pi\  Chem.  71,  108; 

more  detailed  :  Inaugural  dxeseiiationy  Gbttingen,  1857  ;  abstr.  Ann. 

Pharm.  101,  299;  J.  pr.  Chem.  70,  264;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52, 

112;  Chem.  Qaz.  1857,  211;  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  166  and  362;  IAd>ig 

&  Ktmp's  Jahresb,  1 857,  389. 
A.  W.  HoFHANN.   Compt.  rend.  47,  425  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  204. 
ScHUTZENBERGBR  &  WiLLM.     Compt.  rend.  47,  82 ;  J.  pr.   Chem.  75, 

117  j  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  654;  Chim.  p.  I,  38. 

NaphtkaUdam  (Zinin) ;  Naphihalidme  (Piria). 

Formation.  First  prepared  bj  Zinin  in  1842,  by  treating  nitronaph- 
tbalin  with  snlpbnretted  bydrogen,  or  witb  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  aided  by  a  gentle  heat : 

C«XW  +   6HS  -  C»NH7,IP  +  4H0  +   6  8. 

2.  A  tfaionaphthamate  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  thionaph- 
thamic  acid  thereby  liberated  is  resolved  by  water  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  naphthylamine : 

C»NH»,2SOs  +   HO  =  C»NH«,HO,SO»  +   HO>SO>; 

the  same  reaction  is  produced  when  a  thionaphthamate  is  distilled  with 
excess  of  hydrate  of  lime.  (Piria.)  —  3.  Nitronaphthalin  is  warmed  with 
excess  of  ferrous  acetate  : 

CWXH7  +   12FcO   +   2HO  =  6Fe»(y>  +   C»NH^H«; 

or  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  (Bechamp) ;  in  the  last  case,  phtha- 
lamine,  C'*H*NO*,  is  simultaneously  formed,  (Schiitzenberger  &  Willm). 
—  4.  Nitronaphthalin  is  heated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  160^  whereby  sulphur  is  separated.  (Schlagdenhauffen,  j^.  J. 
Pharm.  34, 175.) 
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Preparation  1.  One  pt.  of  nitronaphthalin  is  dissolved  in  10  pta. 
strong  alcohol,  the  solution  saturated  with  ammonia,  whereupon  a  little 
nitronaphthalin  may  remain  nndissolvedy  and  then  saturated  with  sul- 
phuretted hjdrogen,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  acquires 
a  dirtj  dark-green  colour.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day, 
whereupon  sulphur  crystallises  out,  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
ceases,  an  odour  of  ammonia  heoomes  percept! ble,  and  the  solution  now 
contains  hjrdrosulphate  of  naphthvlamine  which  decomposes  on  distills^ 
tion.  A  portion  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  whereupon  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  deposited,  which  causes  violent  bumping,  so  that 
the  distillation  cannot  be  continued  unless  the  liquid  be  decanted  from 
the  sulphur;  the  distillation  is  now  continued  till  Dumping  again  occurs  ; 
and  the  liquid  is  again  decanted  and  distilled  till  the  portion  remaining  in 
the  retort  separates  into  two  strata,  the  lower  of  which  is  impure  naph- 
thvlamine, the  upper  a  solution  of  naphthylamine  in  weak  alcohol.  Or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  is  passed  into  the  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitronaphthalin;  and  after  a  time,  the  pale  jellow  solution  is  poured  off 
from  the  precipitate  which  has  been  formed,  and  submitted  to  distillation, 
whereupon  a  thick  dirty  green  oil  is  deposited  (solidifying  in  crystals  on 
cooling),  and  the  liquid  on  standing  deposits  fine  needles  of  naphthylamine. 

To  purify  the  product,  either  of  the  following  methods  may  be 
adopted :  a.  the  impure  base  is  distilled,  the  fluid  yellowish  distillate 
then  solidifying  in  a  white  crystalline  mass.  Or,  b.  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  alcoholic  liquid,  whereby  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved 
and  sulphur  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  precipitated,  and  on  the  addi- 
tion of  more  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  mass  solidifies  in  a  paste  of 
sulphate  of  naphthylamine.  This  is  purified  by  one  or  two  lecrystallisa- 
tions  from  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
wherenpon  the  liquid  becomes  transiently  turbid,  and  after  a  few  minutee 
is  completely  filled  with  crystals  of  napnthylamine.     (Zinin.) 

2.  A  thionaphthamate,  or  better  still,  hydrochloxate  of  naphthylamine 
prepared  therefrom  (p.  99),  is  distilled  with  excess  of  slaked  lime. 
(Piria.) 

3.  20  grammes  of  nitronaphthalin  are  warmed  for  i  hour  on  a  water- 
bath  with  tolerably  concentrated  ferrous  acetate  contaming  40  grammes 
of  iron,  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  drawn  out  tube.  The  flask  is  then 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  after  the  liquid  has  become  clear,  it  is 
decanted ;  if  it  deposits  needles,  these  are  collected,  and  only  the  liquid 
is  poured  away.  After  the  residue  has  been  several  times  treated  with 
boiling  water,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  86°; 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  distilled  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  the  residue 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon,  if  the  liquid  be  sufficiently 
concentrated,  the  whole  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  of  sulphate  of 
naphthylamine.  This  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol 
or  better,  from  boiling  water,  (since  in  contact  with  alcohol  the  red  mass  is  formed 
with  peculiar  fadlitj,)  and  its  hot  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia  (B^champ).  —  4.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitronaphthalin  (which 
for  this  purpose  need  not  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  but  only  freed 
from  nitric  acid  by  washing  with  water:  Schiff)  with  1|^  pt  iron  filings  in 
sufiicient  common  acetic  acid  to  cover  the  whole,  is  gently  warmed  in 
a  retort  capable  of  containing  ten  times  as  much  substance,  till  the  nitro- 
naphthalin is  melted.  It  is  then  taken  off  the  fire,  lest  the  mass  should 
go  over.  When  the  violence  of  the  reaction  has  abated,  it  is  distilled 
on  a  sand-bath,  the  retort  being  surrounded  with  sand  up  to  the  neck. 
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-wlierenpon  first  the  aoetio  acid,  and  afterwards  at  about  800%  the  naph- 
tkjlamine  passes  over  and  collects  under  the  acetic  acid  as  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  is  purified  either  bj  fractional  distillation,  or  as  described 
in  method  S.  ?B6champ.)  Considerable  quantities  of  naphthylamine 
are  thus  obtained,  but  impure;  it  is  therefore  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  distilled  with  hydrate 
of  lime,  whereupon  the  base  passes  over  perfectly  colourless  and  almost 
pure.  (Perkin.)  5.  The  operation  is  conducted  as  in  4,  and  after  the 
reactioa  is  terminated,  the  excess  of  aeetio  acid  (which  always  contains 
a  little  na|>hthybunjne  in  solution)  is  distilled  off;  the  residue  when 
cooled  is  mixed  with  rather  concentrated  potash-solution,  and  allowed  to 
ataad  for  an  hour,  in  order  that  the  mass  may  become  thoroughly 
eatorated  with  potash;  and  the  bulb,  of  the  retort  is  then  completely 
anrrouaded  with  ignited  charcoal,  whereupon  the  naphthylamine  begins 
to  pass  oyer  at  300%  It  is  adyantageous  to  place  some  acetic  acid  in  the 
receiver,  in  order  that  the  vapours  may  be  immetliately  absorbed.  As 
eoon  as  the  distillation  is  over,  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  which  always 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  undecomposed  nitronaphthalin,  are  repeatedly 
boiled  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  naphthylamine  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  potash.  White  flakes  are  obtained  which  impart  a 
tnrbid,  milky  appearance  to  the  liquid,  and  after  standing  for  several 
hoars  unite  m  long  needles.     (Schiff.) 

JPurificaUon.  Naphthylamine  obtained  by  method  4,  (as  well  as  that 
obtained  by  method  5,  according  to  Carius),  contains  an  admixture  of 
phthalamine.  To  purify  it,  the  crude  product  obtained  in  the  first  dis- 
tillation ia  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  more  insoluble  sulphate 
of  naphthylamine  is  separated  from  the  more  soluble  sulphate  of  phtha- 
himine  by  erystallisation  from  water.     (Schiitsenbergei  &,  Willm.) 

Froperties.  Precipitated  from  the  sulphate  by  ammonia,  it  forms 
fine^  white,  silky  needles,  pressed  flat  together;  or  when  precipitated 
from  the  acetate  by  potash,  white  flakes,  uniting  in  long  needles  after 
they  have  stood  for  several  hours  in  the  liquid.  (Schiff.)  Melts  at  50% 
and  boils  at  about  800%  distilling  without  decomposition,  as  a  pale- 
yellow,  clear  liquid,  a  single  drop  of  which  often  remains  fluid  for  some 
time  on  a  watch-glass,  but  solidifies  suddenly  when  touched.  When  the 
liquid  ia  cooled  to  0°,  it  solidifies  in  a  yellowish  white  crystalline  mass. 
(Zinin.)  Carefnlly  and  gradually  heated,  it  sublimes  in  long  silky 
needles  (Schiff),  and  when  kept  long  in  a  closed  vessel  between  20°  and 
80",  in  long,  narrow,  very  thin,  fiexible  and  transparent  laminae.  (Zinin.) 
It  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  strong,  pungent^  bitter 
taste;  it  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction.     (Zinin.) 
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DecamposUians.  1.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  bums  with  a  very 
Bmoky,  yellow  flame,  and  leaves  a  large  residue  of  charcoal  (Zinin).  — 
2.  Turns  violet  in  the  air  (Zinin);  exposed  to  air  and  li^ht,  it  turns 
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yelloWy  and  afterwards  brown  (SchifT);  probably  absorbing  oxygen  at  tli^ 
same  time  (Zinin).  It  becomes  more  rapidly  coloured  in  the  liquid  form, 
and  hence  more  especially  after  distillatioui  if  it  be  not  cooled  to  0^  and 

{^reserved  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels.  (Zinin.)  Sublimed  naphthy- 
amine  becomes  coloured  only  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  and 
sun,  and  if  protected  from  both,  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for 
years.  (Schiff.)  —  3.  It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  in  the  cold,  but  in 
the  melted  state  it  is  violently  attacked,  being  thereby  converted  into  a 
resinous  substance,  while  another  portion  forms  hydrochlorate  of  naph- 
thylamine  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  and  sublimes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  naphthylamine  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  assumes  a 
violet  colour  and  deposits  a  brown  resin.  No  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
formed  in  this  reaction  ;  but  from  the  solution,  which  has  become  strongly 
acid,  a  new  substance  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  long, 
transparent,  golden-yellow  needles.     (Zinin.) 

4.  Naphthylamine,  or  one  of  its  salts,  gives  with  aqueous^ru;  chloride, 
nitrate  of  silver^  chloride  of  goldy  and  in  general  with  all  oxidising  agents, 
a  beautiful,  azure-blue  precipitate  of  naphthameine,  which  rapidly  turns 
purple  (^Piria);  the  same  reaction  is  produced  by  nitnyas  acid  (Ganahl), 
as  well  as  by,  platinic  chloride,  fnereuric  chloride^  chloride  of  zinc,  hi^ 
chloride  of  (in,  and  by  chromic  oAd.  (Schiff.)  The  blue  precipitate  is  not 
formed,  as  Piria  concluded,  from  naphthylamine  by  loss  of  hydrogen 
and  the  elements  of  ammonia,  but  consists  of  oxynaphthylamine, 
C^H'NO*  (Schiff).  The  colour  acquired  by  naphthylamine  and  its  salts 
by  exposure  to  the  air  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  the  same 
substance.  (Piria,  Schiff.)  —  5.  Naphthylamine,  as  well  as  its  salts,  is 
converted  by  niiric  acid,  especially  if  it  contain  nUroue  acid,  into  a  brown 
powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  red  or  violet  liquid.  It  is  deposited  on  evaporation  unchanged, 
and  sometimes  together  with  crystals  resembling  murexid.  (Zinin.) 
(Hence  it  is  probably  nitrosonaphthylin ;  Carius.)  —  6.  Naphthylamine  or  one  of 
its  salts  is  converted  by  nitrotis  acid  or  by  nitrite  of  pot€uh,  into  nitroso- 
naphthylin,  C^H^NH)*  (Church  A  Perkin),  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
gas  (Schiitzenberger  8c  Willm);  according  to  Schiitzenberger  &  WiTlm 
(Compt,  rend.  46,  894 ;  J,  pr.  Chem,  74,  75),  it  is  converted  into  a  brown 
porous  mass  which  is  resolved  by  alcohol  or  ether,  into  nitrosonaphthylin, 
which  dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  non-azotised  substance,  naphthulmin, 
C^H^O^  (Comp.  p.  26.)  Naphthylamine  suspended  in  water  and  treated 
with  mtrotu  acid,  yields  at  first  naphthameine,  with  evolution  of  gas,  and 
if  the  action  be  prolonged,  a  resin  and  an  acid  which  dissolves  in  alcohol 
with  lemon-yellow  colour,  C"H»N*0»  (xiii,  352)  —  (Ganahl  &  Chiozza, 
Ann.  Pharm,  99,  240j  J.pr,  Chem,  70,  125). 

7.  When  naphthylamine  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphur^  acids,  a  violent  reaction  sets  in  and  the  whole 
acquires  a  dark  green  colour.  Water  precipitates  from  the  solution 
yellowish-red  flakes,  insoluble  in  water  an<l  hydrochloric  acid,  soluble 
with  red  colour  in  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  niiric  acid,  and  potash, 
and  precipitated  from  the  potash  solution  by  neutralisation  and  from 
the  other  solutions  by  water;  they  are  probably  nitronaph thylamine, 
C^NXH',H*.  From  this  solution  iron  and  acetic  acid  precipitate  brown 
flakes  of  a  base  resembling  in  reactions  and  insolubility  Zinin's  semi- 
naphihylamine  C^N'H".     (Schiff.) 

8.  2<aphthylamine  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  oxychloride  of  phos- 
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phoruM,  yields  ternaplithylphosphainide  and  hydrocblorate  of  naphthyl- 
amine. 

PO*CP  +   6C»NH9  «  N«(P0»)(C»H7)»H»  +  3C»NH9,HCl.     (Schiff.) 

9.  When  a  solation  of  naphthylamine  is  anhydrous  ether  is  saturated 
with  gaseous  cyanic  ctdd-,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it 
yields  brilliant  yellow  laminae  of  naphthyUurea,  CH^N'^O*.  This  urea 
b  not  formed  from  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  and  cyanate  of  potash,  but 
these  sobstauces  decompose  by  prolonged  digestion  of  the  concentrated 
solutions  and  evaporation  in  the  water-bath,  giving  rise  to  naphthylamine, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  common  urea: 

S«(C»NHi«)HO»  +   KO^CyO   +   2H0  «  C»H<N»0»  +   C»iNH«  +  2K0,S0» 

+   2CO».     (Schiff.) 

this  should  perhaps  be : 

S«(C»NH»)«0«   +   2KO,CyO  +  2H0  »  Cm^NsO*  +   2C»NH»  + 

2KO,SO»  +   2CO«.     (Carius.) 

When  an  ethereal  solution  of  naphthylamine  is  saturated  with  gaseous 
cyanic  add,  no  naphthyl-urea  is  formed  under  certain  circumstances, 
(prohably  when  ether  containing  water  is  employed),  but  a  red  solution, 
yielding  on  evaporation  a  purple  syrupy  mass,  which  is  turned  violet  by 
acids,  and  red  again  by  alkalis.  Paper  saturated  with  the  alcoholic 
solution  gives  the  opposite  reactions  to  litmus  paper;  like  that  formerly 
prepared  by  Ssco  with  tincture  of  madder.  These  colour-reactions  are 
perhaps  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  naphthalin-compounds  to  the 
colouring  matters  of  madder.     (Schiff.) 

10.  Alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylamine  combines  with  oil  of  mustard, 
forming  allyl-naphthyl-sulphocarbamide,  C^H"N^S'.  (Zinin.)  —  11.  A 
mixture  of  naphthylamine  and  svlphocyanide  of  phenyl  becomes  almost 
immediately  solid,  phenyl-naphthyl-sulphocarbamide  being  formed. 
(A  W.  Hofmann.)  —  12.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylamine  yields 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  s^lphocarbonaphthalide  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  (Laureqt,  ^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  104;  Delbos);  and  the 
same  reaction  ensues  when  naphthylamine  is  heated  for  several  hours 
with  bisulpl^de  of  carbon  in  a  sealed  tube.     (Schiff.) 

2C»NH»  +   2CS?  =«  C4»N2Hi«S2  +  2  HS. 

When  the  Tapours  of  naphthylamine  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  are 
passed  throngh  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  much  shining  charcoal  is 
deposited ;  and  hydrosulphocyanic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids  are  formed ; 
probably  naphtho-suiphocyaDic  acid,  C^CyU^yS',  together  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
is  first  formed,  and  is  then  resolved  in  carbon  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid.  (Schlag- 
denhaufen,  N.  J.  Pharm.  34,  175.) 

13.  Naphthylamine  behaves  with  chloride  of  cyanogen  like  aniline, 
(Cahours  &  Cloez,  Compt  rend,  38,  354;  Ann,  Pharm.  90,  91.)  If 
chloride  of  cyanogen  be  passed  through  naphthylamine  in  the  fused 
state,  as  in  the  preparation  of  melaniline  by  A.  W.  Hofmann's  method, 
^xi,  351)  heat  is  developed  and  a  substance  is  produced  which  on  cool- 
mg  becomes  a  black  resinous  mass,  and  consists  chiefly  of  hydrocblorate 
of  menaphthylamine.     (W.  H.  Perkin.) 

?O^H9N  +  C«NC1  =  C«»NHi7,HCl. 

14.  When  naphthylamine  is  heated  with  bromide  of  ethyl  for  several 
hours  at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  50°,  so  that  the  vapour  formed 
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condenses  and  flows  back  into  the  flask,  a  reddish-brown  mass  is  pro- 
duced, containing  hydrobromate  of  ethjl-naphtbylaniine  together  with 
excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl ;  the  same  reaction  takes  place  at  the  common 
temperature  in  about  1 4  days  : 

C»NH«  +  C<H»Br  =  C»*Hi5N,HBr.    (Schiff.) 

15.  Naphthylamine  and  iodide  of  ethyl  form  hydriodate  of  ethyl-napb- 
thylamine.  16.  With  iodide  of  methyl^  a  sticky  mass  is  formea,  which 
cannot  be  crystallised  from  either  alcohol^  water,  or  ether.  (Schiff.)  — 
17.  Naphthylamine  and  aniline  do  not  react  upon  one  another  either  by 
distillation  or  by  heating  the  mixture  in  a  sealed  tube  in  an  oil-bath. 
(Schiff.) 

ComhinatyyM,  1.  Almost  insoluble  in  water,  (Zinin.)  2.  Appears 
to  combine  with  iodine,     (Zinin.) 

Naphthylamine  is  a  strong  base,  and  combines  with  all  oxyaeids 
and  hyd^xicids,  forming  salts,  from  all  of  which  it  is  separated  by 
ammonia.  The  salts  of  the  hydracids  are  anhydrous,  those  of  the  oxy* 
acids  contain  1  At.  water,  which  cannot  be  expelled  without  destroying  the 
salt  (Zinin.)  The  salts  of  naphthylamine  are  white,  and  for  the  most 
part  crystalline.  (Zinin.)  They  turn  violet  on  exposure  to  air  and  light 
(Zinin);  they  turn  yellow,  afterwards  red,  and  then  brown,  (Schiff)  — 
probably  absorbing  oxygen  (ZininV  and  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  oxynaphthylamine.  (Piria,  Scniff.)  Their  solutions  give  with  ferric 
chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  gold,  and  generally  with  all 
oxidising  agents,  a  beautiful  azure- blue  precipitate,  rapidly  acquiring 
a  purple  colour  (comp.  p.  96):  naphthamein,  according  to  Piria;  oxynaph- 
thylamine, C^H'NU',  according  to  Schiff;  and  with  chromic  acid,  a 
green,  blue,  or  black  coloration,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 
liquid.  (A.  W.  Hofmann.)  They  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  pine- wood, 
like  aniline,  only  the  colour  is  more  intense.     (A.  W.  Hofmann.) 

Phosphate  of  Naphthylamine,  a.  Ordinary,  Even  weak  solutions  of 
naphthylamine  solidify  in  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  uniffnited  pnosphoric  acid.  These  crystals  are  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  water;  the  salt  crystallises  unchanged  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  but  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  solution  as  a  mass  of 
white,  silvery  scales.  It  tarns  red  in  the  air  more  rapidly  than  the 
sulphate.     (Zinin.) 

6.  Mdaphoiphaie,  An  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylamine  gives  with 
alcoholic  metaphosphoric  acid^  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  is 
but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.     (Zinin.) 

Svlph^  qf  Naphthylamine,  Naphthylamine  dissolves  in  gently 
heated  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  clear  liquid,  which  yields  no  crystals 
even  at  0^,  but  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of 
scal^  crystals,  so  that  the  liquid  becomes  solid.  The  same  crystals  are 
obtained  by  cooling  a  solution  of  naphthylamine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
(Zinin.)  If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  thionaphthamate  of 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  warmed,  a  crystallino  pulp  is 
formed  before  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  provided  it  is  sufflciently  con- 
centrated ;  on  continuing  the  application  of  heat,  the  crystals  dissolve,  and 
on  cooling,  silvery  laroinse  are  deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by 
repeated   recrystallisation  from   water  or  from  alcohol    (comp.  p.  93.) 
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(Piria).  White,  silvery  laminao,  possessing  in  a  great  decree  the  odonr 
and  taste  of  the  free  base.  Reddens  litmus.  When  dry,  it  does  not 
buffer  any  change  in  the  air;  when  moist,  or  in  solution,  it  turns  red  like 
tbe  base.  The  solution  stains  the  skin  first  red  and  then  dark  brown. 
(Zinin.)  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  effloresces  to  a  light, 
mealy,  dull  powder.  Heated  in  a  retort,  it  melts,  decomposes  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  porous,  shining  charcoal,  while 
part  of  the  base  distils  over  with  the  water.  (Zinin.)  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  oold  water  and  alcohol ;  slowly,  but  rather  abundantly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  so  that  the  saturated  boiling  solution  solidifies  com- 
pletely on  cooling.  (Zinin.)  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  sulphate  of 
phthalamine,  and  can  therefore  be  separated  from  this  substance  by 
crystallisation.    (Schiitzenberger  &  Willm.) 
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Bechamp  fonnd  in  the  salts  prepared  by  method  3  (p.  94),  22*812  p.  c.  SO*; 
SchQtxenberger  and  Willm,  in  those  obtained  hj  method  4,  and  separated  hj  crystal- 
lisation from  sulphate  of  phthalamine,  62*3  p.  c.  C,  5*3  p.  c.  H,  20*8  p.  c.  SO*,  and 
8*65  p.  c.  water  of  crystallisation. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  yields  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  solution  deposits  on 
evaporation  a  resinous  mass  containing  iodine,  burning  without  residue, 
and  decomposing  with  hot  water.     (Schiff.) 

ffydrobromate  of  Naphthylamine,  A  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  of  barium,  yields  in  the 
first  instance  slowly,  in  the  second  immediately,  a  precipitate  of  sulphate. 
The  coloured  filtrate  slowly  evaporated,  leaves  a  crystalline  residue 
of  hydrobromate  of  naphthylamine,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  less 

soluble  in  cold  water.  Schiff  found  in  the  salt  35-53  p.  c.  Br ;  the  formula 
C^NH>,HBr  requires  35*72  p.  c.  Br.  (Schiff.)  Schiff  explains  the  formation  of  this 
salt  by  the  equation : 

S«(C»NHW)HO«  +  KBr  -  CMNH'.HBr  +  S^KHQS. 

HydroMoToU  of  Naphthylamine.  When  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  naphthylamine  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white,  solid  mass  is  produced,  which  must  be  carefully  freed  from  moisture 
by  pressure  between  blotting  paper  and  drying  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
and  lime,  and  afterwards  sublimed  in  a  common  beaker-glass  placed  in  an 
oil-bath.  (Zinin.) — A  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  thionaphthamate 
of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia^  is  heated  till  it  nearly  boils,  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  few  moments. 
If  the  solution  is  very  concentrated,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  sulphate 
and  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine  is  formed,  even  while  the  liquid  is 
still  warm ;  in  this  case^  a  little  water  must  be  added  and  the  whole 

H  2 
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aoid  upon  Dapbtbylamine  saspeuded  in  water,  nitrogen  gas  being  erolred. 
(Q&JiM,  Ann.  Fharm.  99^240.)  —  The  violet  colour  acquired  by  naph- 
thjlamine  and  its  salts,  as  well  as  by  the  thionaphthamates,  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of  oxynapbthylajnine. 
(Piria,  Schiff.) 

Preparation.  Hydrochlorate  of  napbthylamine  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  diluted  with  water,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cause  turbidity, 
and  while  the  whole  is  continuously  stirred,  aqueous  ferric  chloride  is 
added,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  slight  excess  is  present.  The  whole  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  with  repeated  stirring,  and  the  precipitate 
is  then  collected,  and  first  washed  with  water,  till  the  wash-waters  cease 
to  become  turbid  with  nitrate  of  silver,  afterwards  with  alcohol,  and  then 
dried  in  vacuo.  (Piria.)  —  Schiff  adopts  the  same  method,  or  he  precipi- 
tates sulphate  or  acetate  of  napbthylamine  with  aqueous  chromic  acid. 

Properties.  Light,  amorphous,  dark  purple  powder  (closely  re- 
sembling Robiquet's  orcein,  xii,  858.)  (Piria.)  When  moist,  it  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of  iodine,  especially  if  heated.  It  cannot 
be  crystallised.     (Schiff.) 

Sohxff. 

tft  0.  Cm 

20  C  120  ....  75-47  76-41     ....     74-09    ....     75-54 

9H  9  ....  5-66  5-71     ....      5-70    ....      5-39 

N  i4  ....  8-80  8-84 

2  0  66  ....  1007  10-04 

C»NH»0»  159    ....  10000    100-00 

a  was  obtained  with  chromic  acid,  b  with  ferric  chloride;  c  was  precipitated  by 
water  from  the  sulphuric  acid  solution.  Hence  it  is  a  simple  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  naphthylamine,  and  not,  as  Piria  thinks,  oxidised  naphthylamine  minus  ammonia. 

Decompositions.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  immediately  decomposes, 
evolving  an  aromatic  vapour  smelling  of  naphthylamine;  and  finally 
leaves  a  residue  of  difficultly  combustible  charcoal,  which,  however  may 
be  completely  burned.  (Piria.)  —  Bums  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
leaves  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  (Schiff.)  When  moist,  or  if 
placed  under  water,  it  rapidly  becomes  violet ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  dry  product  of  a  pure  blue  colour.     (Schiff.) 

Combinations.  1.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  2.  Dissolves  in  cold 
stilphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue  liquid  of  the  colour  of  indigo-solution,  and 
is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water.  —  3.  Insoluble  in  ammonia  and 
caustic  potash.  (Piria.)  —  4.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  imparting 
its  colour  to  the  liquid.  (Piria.)  —  5.  Dissolves  abundantly,  with  purple 
colour,  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  as  an  amorpnous  powder.  (Piria.)— -6.  Dissolves  rn  con- 
centrated acetic  acid  with  violet  colour ;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  water  or  by  tartaric  acid,  but  ozynaphthylamine  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  most  acids,  alkalis,  and  metallic  chlorides.     (Piria.) 

It  does  not  combine  with  acids  or  with  bases.     (Schiff.) 


k. 
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Lepidine. 

C»NH»  =  0»NH',H». 

Ob.  Williams.  Udinh,  Roy,  Soc.  Trans.  21,  2Dd  pt.;  Chem,  Gaz,  1S55, 
301  and  325  ;  «/.  pr.  Chem.  66,  334  ;  abstr.  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  44, 
491.  Farther,  Edinh.  Hoy.  Soc.  Tram.  21,  377;  Chem.  Gaz.  3rd  pt., 
1856^  261  and  283;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  69,  355  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856, 
817  i  Ziebiff  &  Kopp'a  JaJireS).  1856,  532. 

laolated  by  WilUamfl,  after  Gerhardt  had  already  conjectured  ks  presence  in 
ddnoliiie.    (Comp.  xiii,  243.) 

Formation.  1.  By  sabmfttin^  oinchonine  to  dry  distillation.  —  2.  In 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  passing  over  in  the  coal-tar  oil.  In  either 
case  accompanied  by  many  other  bases. 

Preparation.  1.  From  cinchonine.  The  operation  is  conducted  as 
described,  xiii,  244,  and  the  portion  passing  over  aboye  270^  (between 
266°  and  271°  J.  pr.  Chem.  69,  363)  is  purified  by  repeated  rectifica- 
tion.—  2.  From  coal-tar  oil.  The  portions  passing  over  between 
250°  and  267^  C.  in  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  bases  as 
described  (xiii,  244),  are  collected  apart.  The  portions  which  pass  over 
afterwards,  i.e.  at  274°,  contain  cr3rptidine,  C"NH^\ 

Properties.  Oil  resembling  chinoline.  That  obtained  from  cin- 
chonine  boils  between  266°  and  271°,  that  from  coal-tar  oil  between  252° 
and  257%  and  has  asp.  gr.  of  1072  at  15°.  Both  products  have  the 
same  odonr.  The  vapour  density  of  the  first  =  5*1 4,  of  the  second  =5 '15, 
at  1 5°  above  the  boiling  point,  but  the  last  was  slightly  decomposed. 

from  dnehonine.  Gr.  Williama. 

20  C  120     ....     83-91     83-29 

N 14     ....       9-80    10-15 

9  H 9     ....       6-29     6-57 

C»NH» 143     ....  100-00    100-01 

Vols.  Vapour  density. 

C-vapoor  20     8-3200 

N-gag    1     0-9706 

H.gas    9     0-6237 

Lepidine  Taponr  ........      2    9-9143 

1     4-9571 

Accordfaig  to  Williams,  lepidine  obtained  by  method  1  is  probably  only  isomeric, 
and  not  identical  with  that  obtained  by  method  2,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
difference  in  boiling  point  (and  the  different  behavioars  of  their  salts). 

Isomeric  with  methyl-chinollne  (xiii,  252),  and  with  naphthylamine. 

DeeomposiHoTis.  1.  Lepidine  1  is  slightly  decomposed  by  boiling, 
yielding  traces  of  pyrrhol  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  —  3.  The  iodides 
of  methyl^  ethyl,  and  amyl,  convert  it  into  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  amyl- 
lepidine. 
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Combinations,  Lepidine  1  forms  salts^  which  are^  cry  stall  Lsable, 
but  crystallise  with  difficulty.  When  bases  of  lower  boiling  point  are 
pre&entf  the  same  holds  ^ood  with  lepidine.  2.  The  salts  obtained  from 
the  latter  smell  of  naphthaliu. 

HydrocMorate  of  Lepidine.  C**NH',HC1.  —  Small  coloorless  needles, 
which  do  not  melt  at  100'\ 

titrate  of  Lepidine.  When  lepidine  which  has  passed  over  between 
260°  and  266''  is  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  pale 
red  solution,  yielding  on  evaporation  a  brownish  red  deliquescent  maiss. 
When  this  has  been  purified  by  repeated  pressure  and  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  it  forms  hard  prisms  (yellow,  if  impure)  which  are  peiv 
manent  in  the  air,  and  do  not  melt  at  100°  —  Lepidine  obtained  from 
cinchonine,  and  that  from  coal-tar  oil,  behaye  in  the  same  way  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 


9A  P 

Frigms. 
120 

••••       do*Zd        •••• 

•*■•           4  Ov        •••• 

....     13-59 
....     23-30 

G.  WUlkms. 
....     57-69  to  58-40 

10  H  

10 

....      4-93  ,,     4-90 

2N  

oa 

6  O   

JQ 

C»NH«,NOSHO    206    ....  10000 

Bichromate  of  Lepidine  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  chromic  acid 
with  lepidine,  and  recrystallising  from  water  the  crystalline  powder  thus 
formed.  Beautiful,  long,  golden-yellow  needles,  which  decompose  at 
1 00°,  when  moist  but  not  when  dry,  and  leave  chromic  oxide  on  ignition. 
Lepidine,  prepared  from  coal-tar  oil,  does  not  form  crystala  with  chromic  add,  but 
only  oily  compounds. 


20  C   „ 

N  

10  H  

Needles. 

120        ....     47-36 

14        ....       5-52 

10        ....       3-95 

Ghr. 

^iUiams. 
47-05 

3-89 

2  Cr 

53-4     ....     21-07 

21-27 

7  O  

56        ....     22-10 

C»NH»,HO,2CrO» 

....  253-4     ....  100-00 

Concentrated  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  lepidine  and  chloride  of 
cadmium  yield  a  crystalline  compound,  corresponding  to  that  formed  by 
hydrochlorate  of  chinoline  (xiii,  215).  (fihem.  Gaz.  1855,  450 ;  LiMg  cs 
Kopp^s  Jahreiih.  1855,  551.) 

Chloroplaiinate  of  Lepidine.  —  Obtained  from  lepidine  passing  oyer 
between  ^^5°  and  271°.  If  prepared  from  coal-tar  oil,  it  remuns  soft 
for  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  precipitated,  and  after  virards  becomes 
crystalline. 

6r.  Williami. 
mean. 

20  C  120  ....  34-36    34-04 

N  14  ....  4-01 

10  H  10  ...,  2-86     2-95 

Br 98-7  ....  28-27     28-13 

3  CI 106-5  ....  30-50 

C»NH9,HCi,FtCP 349-2    ....  10000 
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Jzo-nitrogo-nucleus  0»N(NO»)H«? 

Nitrosonaphthylin. 

C»H*NH)»  =  C«>N(NO»)H«,H*. 

A.  H.  Church  &  W.  H.  Perktn.  Ckem,  See.  Qu.  J.  9,  1 ;  J.  pr. 
Chem,  68,  248  ;  CJiem.  Gaz.  1856,  139  ;  Imtit.  1856,  299  ;  LiMg  & 
Kopp^t  Jdhreab.  1856,  607. 

FoTfifuUwn,  1.  Formed  by  redocing  binitronaplithalin  with  nascent 
hydrogen : 

C»HWO»  +  8H  -  C»H8l!nO»  +  6 HO. 
2.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  in  naphthylamine  : 

C»NH»  +  N0»  =  C»HSN>0»  +   HO; 
or  of  nitrite  of  potash  on  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine  : 
C»NH»,HC1  +  KO,NO»  «  C2*H8N«Oa  +  2  HO  +  KCL    (Church  &  Pcrkin.) 

In  this  reaction  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  evolred,  and  a  brown 
poroQS  mass  is  formed,  which  is  a  mixture  of  nitrosonaphthylin  and 
naphthulmin  (p.  26).  (Schatzenberger  &  Willm,  Compt  rend.  46,894, 
J.  pr,  Chem,  74,75.)  It  is  also  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  nitronaphthylamine.     (Church  &  Perkin.) 

PreparcOion.  Nitrite  of  potash  added  to  hydrochlorate  of  naphthy- 
lamine, yields  a  precipitate  of  almost  pure  nitrosonaphthylin.  If 
the  precipitate  be  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  slowly  evaporated,  the  nitrosonaphthylin  gradually 
crystallises  out  in  small  needles. 

Properties.  Small,  very  dark  crystals  having  a  green  metallic  lustre, 
like  murexid ;  when  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  it  is 
scarlet  Melts  and  sublimes  partly,  without  decomposition.  It  imparts 
to  alcohol  an  intense  red  colour,  which  is  changed  to  a  magnificent  violet 
by  acids :  alkalis  restore  the  original  colour.  Cotton  wool,  linen,  paper, 
&c.,  may  be  dyed  permanently  orange  by  being  dipped  into  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrosonaphthylin.  When  fabrics  thus  dyed  are  dipped  in 
acids,  they  acquire  an  intense  purple-blue  colour,  rapidly  changing  to 
orange  in  a  stream  of  water. 


20  C  

2  N  

...  120 
...     28 

....    69-77 
....     16-28 
....      4-65 
....       9-30 

Church  &  Perkin. 

69-76 

16 '39 

8  H 

...       8 

4-80 

2  O 

...     16 

9-05 

C»H»N»0« 

...  172 

....  10000 

100-00 

AMQmhig  Laurent's  theory  of  "  snbstitutiona  nitros^s/'  nitrosonaphthalin  ia 
C»H«(N0^N,H«  *=  naphthylamine,  wherein  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  1  At.  NO*.  The 
discovery  of  nitrosonaphthylin  and  of  the  analogous  nitrosophenylin  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  snbstitntion-compoundi.    (Church  St,  Perkin.) 


106  AZ0-NITR0S0-NUCLEU8  C«W(NO»)H8. 

DeeomposUions,  1.  When  nitrosonaplitbylin  is  stroDglj  heated,  part 
of  it  enblimes  undecompoeed  ;  afterwards  white  vapours  are  eyolyed,  and 
charcoal  is  left  behind.  —  2.  The  alcoholic  solution  appears  to  decompoee 
gradually ;  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  substance  thus  altered  is  raised 
to  75  p.  c.  —  3.  Nitrosonaphthylin  is  destroyed  by  strong  nitric  acid.  — 
4.  Its  colour  is  not  affected  by  alkalis,  but  is  destroyed  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  fuucent  hydrogen, 

ComMnations.  Insoluble  in  vhiUi*  and  in  dilute  acida.  Dissolves  in 
fuming  sulphuHc  acid  with  purple-blue  colour.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  with 
intense  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water. 
Soluble  in  ether. 


Ninaphthylamine. 

C»H«N*0»  =  C»N(NO«)H*,HM 
Ch.  S.  Wood.     (Sum,  Oaz.  1859,  218 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  836. 

NitugththaUdin, 

Formation,  By  reducing  a  weak  ammonlaoal  solution  of  binitro- 
naphthalin  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  : 

C»X«H«  +  8HS  -  C»H8N«0s  +  6H0  +  8S. 

JPr^fHiration,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic 
and  feebly  ammoniacal,  boiling  solution  of  binitronaphthalin  for  about 
three  hours,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  distils  off ;  the 
residue  is  then  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to 
boiling,  and  filtered.  —  On  cooling,  yellowish  brown  sulphate  of  ninaph- 
thylamine crystallises  out,  from  the  solution  of  which  the  base  is  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia. 

Properties,     Beautiful  carmine-red  needles.    It  is  slightly  decompose 
at  100°.     It  is  a  base,  and  differs  totally  in  properties  from  the  isomeric 
compound  nitrosonaphthylin  (p.  105). 

Sulphate  of  Ninaphthylamine,  C»H•N«O^SO^HO .  —  White  scales ; 
decomposed  by  recrystallisation  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

HydrochloraU  of  Ninaphthylamine.  C*H«NH)",HC1.  —  Acicular 
crystals. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ninaphthylamine,  C»H«NH)»,HC1  +  PtCP  is  preci- 
pitated in  yellowish-brown,  rather  soluble  crystals  when  platinic  chloride 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  ether-alcohoL 
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Amidazo-nucleus  C^NAdH*. 

Seminaplithylamine. 

C*>N»H'«  =a  C*>NAdH«,H». 

ZiKiN.     (1844.)    J.  pr.  Chem.  BS,  29  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  5%  362;  J.  pr. 
Ckem.  57,  177 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  B5,  829. 

.Axotugjfkihylamme,  SeminaplUMidvM. 

Formation.  By  treating  binitronaphtlialiD  with  fiulpbaretted  hydro- 
gen and  ammonia.     (Zinin.) 

Preparation.  Binitronaphthalin  is  dissolved  in  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  throagh  the 
dark  carmine-red  solution,  till,  on  complete  saturation,  it  has  become 
greenish -brownish  yellow.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  in  a  retort,  where- 
upon a  large  quantity  of  puWerulent  sulphur  is  deposited ;  hence  in  the 
distillation  proper  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  naphthj- 
lamine  (p.  94,  1.).  When  no  more  sulphur  is  deposited  from  the  residue 
in  the  retort,  water  is  added;  and  the  whole  is  boiled,  filtered  boiling,  and 
left  to  cool,  whereupon  a  quantity  of  oopper-red  needles  crystallise  out. 
A  dark  brown,  resinous  mass,  becoming  viscid  by  heat,  then  remains  in  the 
retort,  which  is  several  times  boiled  out  with  water,  as  long  as  the  solu- 
tion continues  to  deposit  crystals  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  left  to  cool  in  a  well  corked 
flask,  whereupon  crystals  are  obtained  having  an  almost  metallic  lustre, 
and  yellow  colour,  with  copper-red  iridescence ;  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol  and  water  alternately,  they  may  be  obtained  colourless 
The  red  coloration  is  due  to  a  resin  which  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
the  base^  crjrstallises  from  water  in  fine,  dull  needles,  melts  to  a  red 
liquid  when  heated,  and  distils  with  partial  decomposition,  without  ex- 
plosion.    (Zinin.) 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  and  very  brilliant 
needles.  It  is  not  affected  by  a  temperature  of  100°,  melts  at  160°  to  a 
yellowish-brown  liquid,  and  sublimes  in  small  quantity.  Boils  above 
200°,  partly  subliming  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  distilling  partly  un- 
decomposed,  while  another  part  undergoes  decomposition,  leaves  a  large 
residue  of  carbon,  and  yields  decomposition-products,  which  impart  a 
brown  colour  to  the  sublimate  and  distillate^  and  render  them  impure. 
Permanent  in  the  air. 


20  C 
10  H 

2N 


Zinin.    Average 
at  100"*  in  dry  air. 

120    ....    75-79 
10    ....      6-31 
28     ....     17-90 

75-60 

....  ...          Q*Oi 

18-00 

C^NAdH* 158     ....  10000     99-91 

The  fonnula  is  C"H»N,  and  from  its  formation,  the  atomic  weight  of  binitronaph- 
thalin mnit  be  halved.  CZinin.)  Prom  binitronaphthalin  C«^'H«,  a  compound  con- 
taining 10  C  conld  not  be  formed ;  hence  the  formula  must  be  C"H^*V.  (Laurent, 
Qm^i.  Chim.  1849,  165.) 


1 


108  AMIDAZO-NUCLEUS  C*»NHAdH«. 

DecomposUions.  1.  The  solutions  of  seminaplithjlamine  in  water, 
etber,  or  in  alcohol,  especially  the  lust,  decompose  rapidly  in  the  air,  be- 
coming tnrbid  and  brown,  and  depositing  a  brown  powder ;  they  then 
yield  only  a  small  quantity  of  dark  brown  crystals  on  evaporation. 
2.  Jffeatea  on  platinum  foil,  it  bums  with  a  yellow  and  very  smoky  flame, 
diffusing  a  not  unpleasant  odour  of  naphthalin.  ^-  3.  By  strong  nitric 
add  it  is  converted  into  a  violet-brown  powder,  probably  the  same  sub- 
stance that  is  deposited  from  the  solution  on  exposure  to  the  air. — 
4.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  semi- 
naphthylamine,  the  base  is  converted  into  a  reddish  brown  powder,  which 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  with  dark 
carmine  colour,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  on  cooling.  —  5.  By  chlorate 
of  potash  Tand  hydrochloric  acid  9)  it  is  converted  into  i  a  similar;,  but 
somewhat  lighter  coloured  powder. 

Combinations,  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  forming  a  pale 
brownish  red  solution. 

It  combines  with  acids  and  forms  salts  ;  those  with  oxy-acids  contain 
2  At.  water.  Dry  seminaphthylamine  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming 
a  dark  violet  liquid,  wbich  remains  unchanged  for  months,  but  on  addi- 
tion of  water  instantly  solidifies  to  a  reddish  white  crystalline  mass.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  seminaphthylamine  is  decolorised  by  all  aqueous 
acids ;  the  concentrated  solution  solidifies  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  soft  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  microscopic  white 
needles  or  laminae ;  ammonia  precipitates  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
these  crystals,  unchanged  seminaphthylamine  in  reddish  needles. 

Phosphate  of  Seminaphthylamine.  Obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  base  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid.  It  forms  brilliant 
white  crystalline  scales,  more  stable  than  the  sulphate.  Difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  crystallising  therefrom  almost  unaltered. 

Sulphaie  of  Seminaphthylamine,  Moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  concentrated  alcoholic  seminaphthylamine,  but  in  such  quantity 
that  the  free  base,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  is 
still  present.  The  white  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  alcohol 
till  the  washings  are  almost  colourless,  then  pressed  between  blotting 
paper,  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  in  a  stream  of 
dry  air  at  100°.  Small,  white,  scaly  crystals  j  or,  when  dried,  a  white, 
dull  powder,  permanent  in  the  air.  Above  100°  it  turns  red  and  decom- 
poses. Dissolves  with  difficulty  and  with  partial  decomposition,  in  water 
or  alcohol ;  the  boiling  solution  deposits  brownish  laminse  on  cooling. 

Zioin. 
at  100°. 

20  C  120  ....    46-87    4709 

12  H 12  ....      4-69     4-80 

2  N 28  ....  10-93 

2  O 16  ....  6-25 

2  SO» 80  ....     3126     31-00 

C*'NAdH8,2HO,2SO»  ....  256     ....  lOOOO 

HydrochJorate  of  Seminaphthylamine,     To  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  o 
seminaphthylamine,  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  drop 
by  drop,  and  the  mixture  is  cooled,  lest  it  should  become  heated.     The 
liquid  solidifies  to  a  thick  white  paste  of  silvery  laminie.     These  are 
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washed  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  pressed  between 
blotting  paper,  and  dried,  first  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
lime,  and  then  at  100''  in  a  current  of  dry  air.  —  White  crystalline 
powder  which  may  be  preserved  unaltered  when  dry,  but  decomposes 
readily  in  the  moist  state.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
limed. Sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  solutions  turn 
brown  in  the  air. 


Zinin. 
ai  100*",  mean. 

20  C  

12  H 

2  N 

120 

12 

28 

....     51-91 

....     12-27 
....     30-63 

51-81 

5-21 

2  CI 

n 

30-51 

C»WAdH8,2HCl  231     ....  100*00 

Hydrochlorate  of  seminaphthylamine  forms  with  mercurie  chloride  an 
easily  soluble  compound,  crystollising  in  rather  large,  white,  silvery 
lamime. 

Chloropldtinate  of  Seminaphthylamine.  Yellowish  brown,  difficultly 
soluble  powder.  The  well  dried  substance  leaves  on  ignition  34*56  p.  c. 
Pt.;  C»N«H»^2HC1  +  2PtCl»  =  34-63  p.  c.  Pt. 

Seminaphthylamine  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  hydrocyanic 
acid;  it  does  not  dissolve  more  abundantly  in  the  aqueous  acid  than  in 
water,  and  crystallises  unchanged  from  its  alcoholic  solution  which  has 
been  mixed  with  concentrated  prussic  acid. 

Aqueous  hydrostUphocyanic  acid  dissolves  seminaphthylamine,  readily 
and  abundantly,  especially  when  heated ;  on  cooling  the  solution,  bril- 
liant white  laminaa  of  the  sulphocyanide  are  deposited. 

Oxalate  of  Seminaphthylamine,  White  crystalline  powder,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  still  less  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  hot  solution 
deposits  on  cooling  brilliant  white  laminse. 

Tartrate  of  Seminaphthylamine  is  prepared  like  the  phosphate.  Cry- 
stallises in  fine,  white  needles,  grouped  in  the  form  of  stars.  Rather 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  ;  its  solution 
decomposes ;  the  dry  salt  is  more  stable. 

Seminaphthylamine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  much  darker 
colour  than  in  water.  ^These  statements  of  Zinin's  refer  to  coloare4  semiiiaphthyU 
amine.     Carius.) 


Conjugated  compounds  (/C'*NH',  or  of  similar  nudd, 

Sulphonaphthylamic  Acid. 

C»NH"S'0«  =  C«>NH»,2S0». 

Lafrbxt.     Compt.  rend.  31,  537  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  58 ;  Fharm.  Centr. 
1851,  157 ;  Lidng  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1850,  508. 

Aeide  gutfonaphtalidamique.     (Laurent.)     NaphtalidituchwrfeUaure. 

Formation.     1.  By  treating  nitrosulphonaphthalic  acid,  C"XH',2S0', 
with  sulphide  of  ammoniam.  —  2.  By  gently  heating  carbonaphthalide, 
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C^N'H^O^  with  oil  of  vitro],  carbonic  acid  being  evolred :  the  acid  is 
precipitated  on  dilating  the  liquid  with  water. 

C«N«H»«0>  +   4(H0,S0»)  =  2  (C«»NH9,2SO»)   +  2  CO^  +  2  HO. 

It  is  ancertain  whether  this  acid  is  merely  isomeric  with  naphthamio  and 
with  naphthionio  acid,  C^NH^SH)^  or  whether  it  is  identical  with  naph* 
thionio  acid.    (Garios.) 


Naphthionio  Acid. 

C»NH»S«0«  =  C»NH»,2S0». 

PiRiA.  SulTanone  dd  Bolfito  cTamnKmiaca  mUa  nitronaftalina,  Pisa,  1850; 
Ann.  Phaifn.  78,  31  ;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  81,  217 ;  abstr.  Compt. 
rend.  31,  488;  J.pr.  Chem.  52,  56;  Fharm.  Oentr.  \%5l,  380;  LiMg 
&  Kopps  Jakreab.  1850,  500. 

Formation.  Produced,  together  with  the  isomeric  body  thionaph- 
thamic  acid,  when  nitronaphthalin  is  boiled  with  sulphite  of  ammonia.  In 
this  reaction  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  converts  the  nitronaphthalin  (like 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  into  naphthylamine,  which  then 
combines  with  2  At.  SO',  forming  about  equal  proportions  of  the  two 
isomeric  acids.  These  acids  cannot^  however^  be  converted  one  into  the 
other.     (Piria.) 

F)'eparcUion»  1  pt.  nitronaphthalin  (prepared  by  Piria's  method, 
p.  1),  and  washed  with  water  till  the  acid  reaction  ceases,  is  warmed  with 
5  pts.  alcohol  till  completely  dissolved,  and  mixed,  while  the  liquid  is 
kept  warm,  with  5  pts.  aqueous  sulphite- of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  1*24. 
The  mixture  turns  reddish,  and  then  yellow ;  and,  when  kept  simmering, 
deposits  crusts  of  acid  sulphite  of  ammonia  on  the  sides  of  the  flask,  and 
becomes  acid,  whereby  the  thionapthamic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  a  large 
quautity  of  resin  is  formed,  which  greatly  hinders  the  formation  and 
purification  of  the  acids.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  as  often  as  the  liquid 
becomes  acid,  to  add  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  till  the  crusts  re- 
dissolve  completely,  and  the  solution  becomes  alkaline.  After  boiling 
for  eight  hours,  the  decomposition  is  complete.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  adding  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  water,  with  which  it  should  produce  no 
turbidity.  The  liquid  forms  two  strata,  whereof  the  upper  and  more 
considerable  stratum  contains  the  decomposition-products  of  nitronaph- 
thalin dissolved  in  ammonia — the  lower  stratum,  aqueous  sulphate  and 
excess  of  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  upper  stratum  is  decanted,  evapo- 
rated over  a  naked  flame  to  an  oily  consistence,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  cool  place  for  24  hours,  whereupon  it  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  orange- 
yellow  laminsB  of  thionaphthamate  of  ammonia.  The  mother-liquid 
contains  uncrystallisable  naphthionate  of  ammonia ;  it  is  heated  to  100^, 
and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  naphthionio  acid  is 
precipitated  as  a  reddish  white  powder,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved 
from  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  liquid.  The  acid  is  first 
washed  with  water,  and  then  with  alcohol,  till  both  flow  off  colourless  ; 
and  by  purifying  it  completely,  it  is  converted  into  the  lime-  or  soda- 
salt.  The  salt  is  obtained  white  by  recrystallisation,  decomposed  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  naphthionio  acid  washed  as  much  as 
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possible  oat  of  contact  with  the  air,  first  with  water  freed  from  air  bj 
boiling,  and  then  with  alcohol.  In  this  way,  200  grammes  of  nitro- 
naphthalin  yield  62*5  grammes  of  almost  pare  naphthionate  of  soda. 

Properties.  Precipitated  from  the  cold  solution  of  the  lime-  or  soda- 
salty  it  forms  a  bulky  white  powder  ;  precipitated  from  the  hot  solution , 
small,  light,  silky  crystals.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  an  acid 
reaction.  The  crystals  part  with  1  At.  water  at  100%  but  may  be  heated 
to  150^  without  losing  more. 


20  C  

CryattdlUed. 
120    ....     51'72     ... 

Piria. 

61*54 

10  H ^ 

N 

2  S  

14    ....      6*03     ... 

, 32     ....     13*80     .... 

6-14 

....     14-14 

7  O 

56     ....     24*14     ... 

23*70 

C»NH«,2S0»  +  Aq 

232     ....  10000     ... 

....  10000 

Deeompontums.  Naphthionic  acid,  especially  when  moist,  is  readily 
decomposed  by  the  air,  and  by  oxidising  agents;  but  presents  great 
stability  with  most  other  chemical  reagents. —  2.  Heated  on  platmum 
foil,  it  bnms,  evolying  sulphurous  acid  and  a  combustible  aromatic  vapour, 
smeUine  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  leaving  a  difficultly  combustible 
charcoal  which  preserves  the  form  of  the  substance.  —  3.  It  is  not  affected 
by  dilute  niti'ie  acid,  but  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  especially  if  con- 
taining nitrous  acid,  or  if  hot^  it  is  converted  into  a  brown  resin 
resembling  that  produced  by  other  oxidising  agents.  —  4.  Chlorine 
passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  naphthionate,  turns  it  brown^  and 
finally  precipitates  a  brown  resin.  Chromaie  of  potash  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  especially  if  it  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  —  5.  Naphthionic 
acid  is  neither  dissolved  nor  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  neither  is  it  attacked  by  concentrated  soda-ley. 

Combinations.  —  1.  Dissolves  in  2,000  pts.  cold  water;  readily  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.  —  2.  Dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  acid,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  water  unchanged  ;  the  solution  does  not  blacken  till  220% 
at  which  temperature  it  evolves  sulphurous  acid. 

Naphthionic  acid  is  a  strong  acid  ;  it  expels  acetic  acid  from  its  salts, 
and  readily  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalis  are  neutral,  those  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxides,  acid.  Mineral 
acids  precipitate  naphthionic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline  powder ;  acetic 
acid  does  not  precipitate  the  aoueous  solution,  and  only  partially  precipi- 
tates the  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  naphtbionates 
free  from  a  red  colouring  matter  ;  the  best  way  is  to  recrystallise  them 
from  alcohol  in  the  dark.  Their  solutions  exhibit  fluorescence  like  that 
of  quinine,  with  red,  blue,  and  violet  colour;  1  pt.  of  naphthionate  of  soda 
in  200,000  pts.  water  still  exhibits  this  property.  In  the  solid  state,  the 
salts  are  permanent  in  the  air  ;  the  solutions  turn  red  on  exposure  to  air 
and  light,  but  not  in  the  dark.  —  Ferric  chloride  produces  with  a  solution 
of  a  naphthionate,  a  yermil ion-red  precipitate  turning  brown  by  heat ; 
nitrate  of  silver  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate;  mercuric  cJiloride,  a 
white  precipitate,  dissolving  by  heat,  and  reappearing  as  the  liquid  cools ; 
pkUinic  chloride  giyes  a  bright  yellow  precipitate ;  cMoride  of  gold  imme- 
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diatelj  tarns  tbe  solution  pnrple-red,  and  redaced  gold  is  then  precipi- 
tated ;  no  reaction  is  produced  by  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  barium, 
ferrocjanide  of  potassium^  sulphate  of  zinc^  or  tartar-emetic. 

Naphthionate  of  Potash.  The  brotrn  solution  of  crude  naphthionic 
acid  in  boiling  concentrated  potash,  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  which 
must  be  recrystallised  twice  or  thrice  from  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  alcohol. —  Small,  micaceous,  slightly  coloured  laminae,  very  soluble  in 
water  or  in  alcohol^  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash. 
Contains  1 4*84  p.  c.  K.  and  11*87  p.  c.  S,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C«NH»S«0«,KO  i  by  calculation  1498  p,  c.  K.  and  1225  p.  c.  S. 

Naphthionate  of  ammonia  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

I^aphlhionate  of  Soda,  The  crude  acid  is  heated  with  powdered 
carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  alcohol  of  60  p.  c,  the  solution  filtered  boiling, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  10  or  12  hours,  whereupon  it  deposits  naph- 
thionate of  soda  in  beautifal,  large,  transparent,  and  but  slightly  coloured 
prisms.  The  mother-liquid  yields  on  evaporation  more  of  the  salt,  but 
coloured.  The  crude  salt  is  powdered,  washed  in  a  fhnnel  with  con- 
centrated alcoholic  soda  (which  dissolves  the  resinous  matter  very  effect- 
nally,  but  not  the  salt),  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  recrystallised  with 
animal  charcoal  from  a  small  quantity  of  weak  boiling  alcohol,  till  colour- 
less crystals  are  obtained. — Large,  well  defined  prisms  of  the  oblique-pris- 
matic system,  or,  when  crystallised  from  water,  ill-defined,  indeterminable 
forms,  containing  apparently  more  water  of  crystallisation.  When  com- 
pletely freed  from  water  of  crystallisation  by  heat,  it  reabsorbs  it  in  moist 
air,  and  appears  unchanged  when  dissolved  m  water,  but  does  not  dissolve 
in  alcohol  till  it  has  been  boiled  for  a  long  time,  and  this  solution  deposits 
on  cooling  a  mass  of  small,  ill-defined,  cauliflower-like  crystals,  which  are 
presently  converted  into  thick  prisms  of  the  original  form  :  Fig.  81  with 
X-fiM5es;  t : M  =  118°  56' ;  i:h  =  96°  34' ;  i*  :  w  =  111° 55\  Ratio  of 
the  axes,  a:h  :e  =^  1  :  0*760  :  0'9l4.  —  Viewed  in  masses,  it  is  always 
slightly  yellow.  In  dry  air  it  does  not  undergo  any  change,  or  lose  any 
water  of  crystallisation.  The  solution  turns  reddish  brown  in  the  air, 
especially  in  sunshine.  Dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not 
in  ether,  and  but  slightly  in  alkaline  water  or  alcohol ;  hence  its  saturated 
solution  is  completely  precipitated  by  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis.  Its 
taste  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  after  a  time  it  is  sweet  and  per- 
sistent. 

Piria. 

CrystattUed.  mean, 

20  C    120    ....  37-85  37-56 

16  H  16    ....  505  5-23 

Na 23     ....  7-26  7-15 

N   14     ....  4-42  4-60 

2  S    32     ..^  10-09  9*76 

14  O   112     ....  3C-33  35-80 

C«NNaH8S«0«  +  8 Aq 317     ....  100-00     100*00 

Contains  8  Ats.  water  of  crystallisation,  whereof  7  At.  20-00  p  o. 
(average),  by  calculation  19' 87  p.  c.  are  expelled  at  about  80°,  and  the 
eighth  atom,  2*67  p.  c.  at  about  130°.     (Piria.) 
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J^aphthionate  of  Baryta  is  prepared :  1.  fij  dissolving  the  acid  in 
barjtarwater  and  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid  ;  it  is 
then  generally  coloured  deep  red  by  a  resinous  substance^  and  must  be 
parified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  treating 
with  animal  charcoal  and  crystallising.  —  2.  (better  than  1).  2  pts, 
ciystallised  naphthionate  of  soda  and  I  pt.  chloride  of  barium  are  dissolved 
in  10  pts.  boiling  water.  As  the  solution  cools^  the  salt  immediately 
crystallises  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity,  and  may  be  freed  from  every 
trace  of  chloride  of  barium  by  two  recrystallisations  from  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water.  -^  Crystallises  in  two  different  forms,  depending  on  the 
temperature,  and  probably  with  different  amounts  of  water  of  crystalli- 
sation. From  rather  concentrated  solutions,  micaceous,  white,  slightly 
amethystine  laminae  are  deposited  while  the  liquid  is  still  warm.  The 
dilate  solution  does  not  crystallise  till  it  is  quite  cold,  and  then  deposits 
large,  transparent,  rhombic  laminae,  resembling  the  lime-salt  with  which 
ihej  are  probably  isomorphous.  The  last-named  crystals  efQoresce  very 
rapidly,  become  opaque  before  they  are  dry,  and  even  when  they  are 
placed  in  alcohol  or  in  water  heated  above  30°.  It  is  rather  soluble  in 
water. 

NaiphihvmaU  of  lAme,  Crude  naphthionic  acid  is  heated  to  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath 
and  allowed  to  stand  from  12  to  24  hours,  whereupon  large,  reddish  crystals 
are  deposited.  The  mother-liquid  when  evaporated  yields  more  crystals, 
but  more  highly  coloured.  Of  all  the  naphthionates  this  is  the  most  easy 
to  purify,  viz.  by  washing  the  powdered  salt  on  a  funnel  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  then  recrystallising  it  from  boiling  alcohol  after  previous 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

White  tablets  having  a  fatty  lustre,  imperfectly  transparent,  appear- 
ing colourless  singly,  but  rose-coloured  when  viewed  in  masses.  When 
diy  it  is  unaffected  by  the  air,  but  its  aqueous  solution  becomes  coloured. 
R^kdily  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Neutral  to  test 
papers.  Fig.  86  with  a-  and  /-faces,  without  m,  «  :  u  &  tf"  =  121i°  19' ; 
%  :/=  115°  41';  t  :  a  =  US'*  30';  i :  A  =  59°  30';  t*  :  »'  =  117°  4'. 
Ratio  of  the  axes,  a  :  6  :  c  =  1  :  1*355  :  1-662.  The  crystals  are  mostly 
reversed  twin-crystals  with  curved  faces,  in  which  the  inclination  of  the 
two  t-faces  is  about  172'^  44^. 


20  C  

16  H 

Crystailiged. 

120     .... 

..  ...     16     .... 

38-22     .... 

6-10     .... 

6-37     .... 

4-46     .... 
10-19 
35-66 

Piria. 
mean» 

....       6-14 

Ca 

N 

2  S  

20     .... 

14     .... 

•  «••>•              Ow              ■■■■ 

....       6-33 
....       4-58 

14  O 

112     .... 

CWNCaHsS^O* 

+  8Aq 

....      OX4            ...a 

100-00 

Qives  off  7  At  (calculation  =  20*05  p.  c.)  water  of  crystallisation  at 
100°,  and  the  8  At.  between  100°  and  160°  (calculation  =  2*86  p.  o.) ; 
Piria  found  an  average  of  20*00  p.  c.  and  2*78  p.  c.  water. 

Naphthionate  of  Magnesia  is  obtained  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  with  2  pts.  crude  naphthionic  acid  for  two  hours.  As  the  filtered 
solution  cools,  it  deposits  deep  red  needles,  which  may  be  freed  from  the 
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freater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  by  repeated  recrystalliaatioa  from 
oiling  weak  alcohol.  Crystallises  in  tvro  different  formd,  containing 
different  quantities  of  water  of  crystallisation,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture, a.  From  concentrated  solutions  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  long 
prisms  probably  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic  system,  and  having 
their  extremities  bevelled  with  two  faces.  They  contain  d'92  p.  o.  Mg, 
and  give  off  23*15  p.  c.  water  at  150^ ;  hence  they  are  probably 
C»NMgH^'0«  -f  8  Aq.  (calculation  =  3*92  Mg.  and  23-52  p.  c.  Aq.). 
The  crystals  rapidly  become  opaque  in  the  air,  from  absorption  of 
water. —  6.  The  mother-liquid  from  a,  evaporated  spontaneously  or  in 
vacuo,  yields  beautiful,  large,  red,  oblique  prismatic  crystals ;  Fig.  91  with 
/.&^foce8.u:tt'=:  76*^22';  *:<=  132^51';  •ittandi*'  =  114°  57'; 
i:f=  77^  43' ;  Permanent  in  the  air ;  becomes  opaque  in  hot  water, 
loses  only  part  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  but  the  whole  at 
150**  in  all  27-56  p.  o. ;  hence  its  formula  is  C»NMgH^«0«  +  10  Aq. 
(By  calculation  27*78  p.  c  water.) 

NapMhioncUe  of  Zinc.  2  pts.  naphthionate  of  soda  are  dissolved  with 
1  pt.  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  On  cooling 
(sometimes  the  cold  liquid  reauires  stirring),  large  nacreous  laminad 
crystallise  out,  resembling  naphtnalin^  and  are  purified  by  first  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  and  then  from  water.  —  Rather  long,  transparent, 
red,  rhombic  lamins  ;  or  when  crystallised  by  cooling  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution,  short,  four-sided  prisms.  Becomes  opaque  at  90°,  bat  not 
anhydrous  till  it  has  been  long  heated  in  a  stream  of  air  between  150° 
and  160°.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  an 
aromatic  vapour  and  afterwards  sulphurous  acid.  Dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and  in  absolute  alcohol,  especially  when  heated. 

Naphthionate  of  Lead,  Acetate  of  lead  and  naphthionate  of  soda  do 
not  react  upon  one  another.  —  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  hot,  con- 
centrated, aqueous  naphthionate  of  soda,  deposits  on  cooling  short,  red 
needles  grouped  about  a  common  centre,  or  small  granules.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turns  red  when  boiled,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  made  to 
crystallise.  Reddens  litmus.  Dissolves  slightly  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol.  In  dry  air  at  150°  it  parts  with  5*15  p.  c  water  of  orysial- 
lisation  ;  2  At.  =  5*24  p.  c.  water. 

Cuprous  Naphthionate  ?  A  solution  of  naphthionate  of  soda  turns  red 
on  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper  be 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  in  vacuo,  an  uncrys- 
talline,  reddish-brown  residue  is  left,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  gives 
with  potash  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  cuprous  oxide. 

Naphthionate  of  Silver.  Solution  of  naphthionate  of  soda  produces 
with  perfectly  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  at  first 
redissolves  but  afterwards  becomes  permanent,  being  converted  into  a 
light,  white,  curdy  powder.  The  salt  sometimes  remains  in  this  state, 
and  sometimes  is  rapidly  converted  into  small,  heavy,  granular  crystals 
of  adamantine  lustre,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  in  hot 
water,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  turns  grey  on  exposure 
to  light,  without  suffering  further  change.  It  yields  by  heat  the  same 
volatile  products  as  the  other  naphthionates,  and  leaves  metallic  silver 
mixed  with  exceedingly  incombustible  charcoal. 
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Plria. 

Cry9talli$ed  or  amorpkoua,  mean. 

20  C  .^ 120    ....     34-48  34-35 

10  H 10    ....      2-88  3-04 

I                                        Ag 108    ....    31-03  31-38 

N 14     ....       4-02  4-16 

2  S 32     ....       9-20  9-22 

8  0 64     ....     18-39  17-85 


C»NAgH«S«0»  +  2Aq  348    ....  10000     10000 

It  parte  with  0*28  p.  o.  water  of  crystallisation  at  120"^;  2  At.  tn 
5'17  p.  c 

NaphthionaU  of  Silver  vnih  Ammonia,  NaphthloDate  of  silver  gives 
with  hot  aqneons  ammonia,  a  clear  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
whitish  grey  granular  crystals.  Resembles  the  silver-salt,  and  is 
very  little  aSbcted  by  light.  Decomposes  by  heat,  with  evolution  of 
ammotiia. 

Piria. 
SO  C  ........*..., 120    ....    ai'4l     31-70 

Aw   d   .•.••m4*«w..«.«.«.»«m.......4..*..»..         jo         t.«i  4    ISr         ..M....  4   «)d 

Au.................^ ...  108  ....    28-27     28-85 

$  N  — 42  ....     10-99    10-76 

2  S  _  82  ....  8-38 

S  0 64  ....  16-76 


2NH»,C»NAgH8SHy»  +  2Aq....  382    ....  100-00 
Naphthionic  acid  is  barely  soluble  in  alcohol. 


Thionaphthamic  Acid. 

C»NH*S*0«  =  C»NH»,2S0«  (1). 

PntiA.  (1 850.)  Suirazione  del  soljlto  cTammoniaca  nulla  nitr<maftaUna^ 
Pisa^  1850;  Ann.  Fharm,  78,  31;  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  31,  217  ; 
abstr.  Compt.  rend.  31,  488  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  5Q  ;  Fharm.  Centr. 
1851,  380  j  Luhig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1850,  500. 

Formathn.  Obtained  as  impure  thionaphthamate  of  ammonia,  in 
orange-yellow  lam  in®,  together  with  the  isomeric  compound,  naphth  ionic 
acid  (p.  110),  and  in  about  equal  quantity,  by  boiling  nitroDapbthalin 
with  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  mother-liquid  contains  the  naphthionate 
of  ammonia. 

Thionaphthamic  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ammonia-salt 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  being  couverted  on  the  addition  of 
acids,  even  of  cold  acetic  acid,  into  sulphate  of  naphthylamine,  which 
erystallises  out 

The  tkionapfUhamates  ciystallise  in  large,  reddish  or  amethyst-red, 
nacreous  laminae.  Their  solution  rapidly  turns  brownish  red  in  the  air, 
owing  doubtless  to  formation  of  ozynaphthylamine  (p.  101),  by  the 
oxidising  agency  of  the  air  upon  the  naphthylamine.  (Piria.)  This 
decomposition  is  especially  promoted  by  the  action  of  heat  and  light ; 

I  2 
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alkalis  retard  it;  hence  the  salts  are  obtained  with  less  eolonr  when 
they  are  crystallised  from  solutions  containing  a  slight  excess  of  alkali. 
In  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  the  salts  are  probably  colourless.  (Piria.) 
From  1  At.  salt^  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  are  thus  liberated,  of  which  only 
1  At.  is  neutralised  by  the  naphthylamiue ;  hence  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  which  hastens  the  decomposition.  If  the  solution  of  the  per- 
fectly neutral  ammonia-salt  be  heated  to  between  80°  and  90°,  and  the 
evaporated  water  replaced,  it  becomes  coloured,  deposits  a  melted  brown 
resin,  turns  very  acid,  and  then  contains  sulphate  of  naphthylamiue. 
The  potash-salt  to  which  a  little  caustic  potash  has  been  added,  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  similar  treatment.  The  salts,  distilled  with  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  yield  oily  naphthylamiue  which  afterwards  crystallises. 

I^ionaphthamcUe  of  Ammonia.  Obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving 
the  crude  salt  in  2  pts.  boiling  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
(p.  110)  and  cooling  the  solution. -—>  Small,  reddish,  micaceous  laminae, 
tne  solution  of  whicn  becomes  more  rapidly  coloured  than  that  of  the 
other  salts.     Dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

ThionaphthamcUe  of  Potash.  The  aqueous  ammonia-salt  is  boiled 
with  a  sliglit  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  till  ammonia  ceases  to  be 
evolved;  on  cooling,  broi^d,  nacreous  lamin»,  resembling  boracic  acid, 
crystallise  out.  These  crystals  cannot  be  obtained  perfectly  colourless, 
even  by  recrystallisation  with  animal  charcoal.  —  It  does  not  lose  weight 
in  a  stream  of  air  at  150°.  Dissolves  very  readily  in  pnre  water,  and 
but  very  slightly  in  water  containing  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  ;  it 
scarcely  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  in  dilute  alcohol 


20  C  

Cfryitailifed^ 
120 

45-97     .. 

306  .. 
14-98    .. 

5-36  .. 
12-26  .. 
18-37     .. 

Piria. 

mean. 

45-84 

8  H  

Q 

3-22 

K 

N 

2S  

6  0 

........a             Off    £            .... 

14 

Oa          .... 

.••■«••«.      4o           ■■•■ 

14-83 

5-53 

12-24 

18-34 

C»NKH8SK)« 

...  ....    *Ol  £       ... 

100-00    .. 

100-00 

Thumaphthamate  of  Soda  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  potash-salt.  Crystallises  in  reddish  micaceous  laminas.  Dissolves 
slightly  in  cold  and  readily  in  hot  water,  and  very  slightly  In  water 
containing  carbonate  of  soda. 

Thumaphthamate  of  Baryta.  Reddish  micaceous  laminae,  which  crys- 
tallise out  on  mixing  boiling  concentrated  solutions  of  thionaphthamate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  barium. 


20  C  

11  H  

OrystaU. 

120 

11 

....     07-79     .... 

....       0  40     .... 

....          *1    Oaf          .... 

....       4-41 

....     10-07     .... 

....     22-72 

Piria. 

....     37-32 

....       0  #0 

Ba 

68-5 

....     21-45 

N  

14 

2  S    

32 

....     10-04 

9  O  

72 

C»NBaH8SK)«+3Aq 

....  317-5 

....  100-00 

FORMYLNAPHTHALIDE.  1 1 7 

Loses  at  120^,  S'5B  p.  o.  water  of  crystallisation  (3  At.  =  8*5  p.  c). 
(Piria.) 

The  lime"  and  magnesiordalU  resemble  the  other  saltSj  and  are  yeiy 
solable. 

ThicnaphthamaU  of  Lead.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  added  to  excess  of  the 
boiling  concentrated  solution  of  the  potash-salt  (if  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
lead  be  added,  a  double-salt  is  formed,  containing  apparently  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  thionaphthamate  and  nitrate  of  lead).  The  salt 
which  is  deposited  on  cooling  is  purified  by  recrystallisation. — Light, 
reddish,  crystalline  powder,  dissolving  very  slightly  in  water,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  alconol. 

ThionaphihamcUe  and  Acetate  of  Lead,  When  almost  boiling  con- 
centrated solutions  of  thionaphthamate  of  potash  and  acetate  of  lead 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  are  mixed  together,  this  double-salt  crystal- 
lises out  on  cooling,  in  reddish,  nacreous  laminsB  grouped  about  a 
common  centre.  Gives  with  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  and  the  ordinary 
decomposition-prodncts  of  thionaphthamic  acid.  Heated  in  dry  air^  it 
does  not  part  with  any  water.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble 
in  hot  water. 


24  C  

II  fj 

Crystallu 

ed. 

....     29-51 
....       2-25 

....      4^  4«      *... 
....         £*ol      .... 

6*56 
....     16-39 

Piria. 

9  Pb 

207-4 

....    42-07 

N  

2S   

« ••••           A  TK 

....      2-99 
....      6-58 

10  O  

80 

C»NFbH8S?0«  +  C*H»PbO* ... 

.••••  4oo*4 

....  100-00 

Formylnaphihalide. 

C«H»NO»  =  C»(C«H)AdH«,OM 

ZiNiK.     Pelersb.  Acad.  Bull.  16,  282  ;  Ann.  Fharm.  108,  228  ;  J.  pr. 
Ckem.  74,  379;  Hep.  Ckim.  pure  1,  148. 

FiMrmeiion.    Ck>inpare  oxalate  of  naphthylamine  a  and  b  (p.  100.) 

Preparatitm.  Well  dried  acid  oxalate  of  naphthylamine,  C^NH^, 
C*HK>*,  is  heated  in  a  retort  carefully  and  gradually  to  about  200''; 
whereupon  it  melts  and  eTolves  with  effervescence,  water  and  a  mixture 
of  1  Yol.  carbonic  oxide  with  2  vols,  carbonic  acid.  After  the  whole  has 
been  completely  melted,  it  is  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  liquid  product 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass,  generally  amounting  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  salt  employed.  This  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  formylnaphthalide  and  leaves  insoluble  oxynaphthalide, 
(?*H"N"0* 

Properties.    CrystaDises  on  cooling  from  boiling  water  in  long  silky 
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needles.    Melts  at  102°^  and  distils  almost  entirely  withoat  decomposition. 
It  acquires  a  slight  rose  tint  in  the  air^  especiallj  when  moist. 

Zinin. 

22  C  132    ....    77-19    77'U 

9H 9    ....      5-36    5-34 

N  


::::::::::::::::::  It}-  ^^-^^ 

C»(C»H)AdH«,0« ....  171     ....  100-00 


DecompodUons.  1.  Aqueous  and  eren  dilute  boiling  potash  readily 
decomposes  it  into  naphthylamine  and  formie  aoid«  2.  It  ia  easily 
decomposed  by  strong  adds  with  aid  of  heat. 

Dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  rery  readily  in 
alcohol* 


Methyl-lepidine, 

C«NH"  =  C»(C*IP)NH*,H», 
Gb.  Williams.    J.  pr.  Chem.  66,  340. 

Fbrmekpidin, 

Obtained  in  crystals  in  combination  with  hydriodic  acid,  like  hydrio- 
date  of  methyl-chmoline  (p.  xiii,  252). 
Isomeric  with  ethyl^hinoline  and  cr3nptidiiie. 


Naphthalocyanic  Acid. 

C»NH'0*  =a  C*»CyH»,0*. 

V.  Hall.    i\r.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  17,  304 ;  Chem.  Gag.  1858,  477 ;  JLUbigA 

Kopps  Jahresh.  1858,  350. 
A.  W.  HoFMANN.     Gompt.  rend.  47,  425;  N.  Ann.  Chtm.  Phys.  54, 204. 

emanate  ofnaphthyl. 

FojfnaCion  and  Preparation.  When  carbonaphthalide  (p.  125)  is 
heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  a  small  quantity  of  cyanate  of 
naphthyl  parses  over,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  compound  is  charred. 
(Hall.)  — 2.  Menaphthoximide  (p.  128)  heated  to  260''  decomposes, 
puffing  out  white  vapours,  which  have  a  very  strong  peculiar  odour,  and 
probably  contain  naphthalocjanic  acid  corresponding  to  anilocyanio  acid, 
(Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Qti.  J.  9,  8.) 

Properties.  Magnificent  and  very  fusible  crystals.  With  chemioal 
reagents,  it  gives  reactions  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  aniiocyanio 
acid.     (Hofniann.) 

Insoluble  in  water,  very  soluWe  in  alc(Jiiol  and  in  eiher. 
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Naphthalosnlphocyanic  Acid. 

C«H'NS»  =  C»CyH',S«. 

V.  Hall.     IT.  PhU.  Mag,  J.  17,  304 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  477 ;  Liebig  & 

Kopp'»  Jahresh,  1858,  350. 
A.  W.  HoFMAiiN.  Ownpt,  rend.  47,  425;  U.  Ann.  Chirn.  Phya.  54,  204. 

Sulphoeyanide  ofnaphthyl. 

Formation  and  Preparation.     By  distilling  flulpbocarbonaphtfaalide, 
C*CjNH",H*S*.  with  phosphoric  anhydride : 

C«N2HWS*     -     C»NH»     +     C»CyH7,8?.] 

Sniphocarbonaphthalide,  obtaiDed  by  digestiDg  crude  naphthylamine  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon^  is  pure  enough  for  the  purpose.     (Hall.) 

Propaiies.  Splendid,  readily  fusible  crystals,  having  a  peculiar 
odour.     (Hall) 

Decompositions.  1.  Boiled  in  alcoholic  solution  with  naphthylamine, 
it  again  forms  sulphocarbonaphthalide,  which,  from  its  insolubility  in 
alcohol,  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  naphthalosnlphocyanic  acid. 
—  2.  With  aniline  it  forms  sulphoeyanide  of  phenyl-naphthylamine, 
C»(C"H*)CyAdH^H«S^     (Hall,  Hofmann.) 

Insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Naphthyl-nrea, 

C«N*H^»0»  =  C*»CyAdH«,HH)«. 

H.  ScHiFP.     Dissertation,  Gottingen  1857  ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  70,  264 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  lOJ,  299 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  112  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1857, 
211  ;  Ohtm.  Centr.  1857,  166  and  362;  LieUg  &  Xopp*s  Jahresb 
1857,  389. 

NaphthaUdinhamttoff ;  Napkthylhamsiqff ;  Naphthylearbamid,     (Schiff.; 

Formation.    From  naphthylamine  and  cyanic  acid  (p.  97,  9),  but 
not  from  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  and  cyanate  of  potash. 

Preparation.  Solution  of  naphthylamine  in  anhydrous  ether  is 
ealurated  with  gaseous  cyanic  acid  (prepared  by  heating  cyanuric  acid), 
and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereby  brilliant  lamince  of  the 
compound  are  obtained,  in  making  this  experiment,  decomposition  once  took 
place,  giving  rise  to  a  purple- red  substance;  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  water  in 
^  ether  (comp.  p.  97 »  9). 
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Properties.  Brilliant  laminsB  ;  or  wben  obtained  by  evaporating  tbe 
alcobolic  solution  by  heat,  flat,  brilliant,  flexible  needles.  It  retains  a 
yellowish  tint  even  after  several  recrystallisations. 


22  0 
10  H 

2N 
20 


Schiff. 

132 

•  ••• 

70-96    .... 

....     70-75 

10 

•••• 

5-38     .... 

....       5-45 

28 

•  ••• 

1505     .... 

....     14  35 

16 

•  *«• 

8-61     .... 

....       9-45 

C»CyAdH«,HK)»  ....  186    ....  100-00    100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Decomposed  by  a4:ids,  —  2.  With  nitric  acid  the 
Bolation  evolves  gas,  and  forms  a  blood-red  liquid. 

Comhinations.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alkalis, 
—  2.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  eUier^  but  readily  in  alcohol.  —  3.  Its  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  yields  a  crystalline 
compound. 


Eihyl-naphthylamine. 

C»*NH"  =  C»(OH»)NH«,H». 

ScHiPP.  Notice  by  Limpricht :  Ann.  Pharm.  99, 117.  -^  t/.  pr.  Ohem.  70, 
264 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  101,  299  ;  iV".  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  112;  Chem. 
Gaz.  1857,  211 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1857|  166  and  362 ;  lAAig  &  Ktypp's 
Jahresb.  1 857,  389. 

Vinetuigphthdlidin.     (Gm.) 

Known  only  in  combination  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids. 

Formation.  When  naphthylamine  is  treated  for  a  long  time  with 
excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl  between  40°  and  50",  hydrobromate  of 
ethyl-naphthylamine  is  formed,  from  which  potash  liberates  the  ethyl- 
naphthylamine,  which  at  the  same  time  decomposes. 

Hydrobromate  of  Ethyl-naphtkylamine.  Purified  naphthylamine 
mixed  with  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl  in  a  small  flask  (provided  with  an 
upright  tube  so  as  to  condense  the  vapours  and  allow  them  to  flow  back) 
is  heated  for  several  hours  to  the  boiling  point  of  bromide  of  ethyl ;  the 
excess  of  bromide  is  then  distilled  ofl*  from  the  resulting  reddish  brown  mass, 
and  the  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  water.  The  compound  crystal- 
lizes from  the  cooling  extracts,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  : 

C»NH*  +   C<H«Br  »  C»(C<H»)NH8,HBr. 

2.  Naphthylamine  sealeil  up  in  a  glass  tube  with  bromide  of  etkyl, 
yields  in  a  few  days,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  small  quantity  of 
crystals,  and  after  14  days,  tbe  tube  is  almost  completely  filled  with 
them.     Pale,  rose-coloured,  small   needles,  grouped   about  a  common 


r- 
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centre ;  they  become  less  readily  coloured  in  tbe  air  than  naplitbylamine. 
Witb  potash,  it  forms  a  white  cardy  precipitate  of  naphthylamine,  which 
after  a  time  is  converted  into  needles;  at  the  same  time  alcohol  is 
formed  : 

C«(C<H*)NH8,HBr  +   KO,HO  =  C»NH»  +   C^HfiQ*  +  KBr. 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  rather  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Sohiff. 

24  C  144  ....  57-14 

14  H 14  ....       5-56 

N „....     14  ....       5-56 

Br 80  ....  31-74     81-55 

C»(C*H»)NH8,HBr  ....  252     ....  100-00 

Hydriodaie  of  EthyUnaphthylamine  is  obtained  from  naphthylamine 
and  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  crystallises  in  brilliant  four-sided  prisms.  It  is 
much  more  easily  decomposed  than  hydrobromate  of  ethyl-naphthylamine ; 
and  has  about  the  same  solubility  as  the  latter. 


EthyHepidine. 

C»*NH^  =  C»(C*H»)NH«,Hl 

Ob.  Williams.    Edinh.  Boy.  Soc.  Trans,  21,  drd  pt.,  377;  Chem.  Oom. 
1856,  261  and  283  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  69,  355. 

Vinelepidin.    (Gm.) 

If  1  At.  more  hydrogen  be  supposed  to  be  added  to  this  oompoondi  it  becomes 
etbyl-IepidiDe-ammoninm.     Known  only  in  combination  with  adds. 

Obtained  as  hydriodate  of  ethyl-lepidine  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hydriodate  of  methyl-  or  ethyl-chinoline  (xiii,  252,  254)  in  brown  needles, 
which  after  recnrstallisation  exhibit  a  beautiful  canary-yellow  colour, 
become  transiently  blood-red  at  100°,  and  have  the  formula  (T^H^N,!!!. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ethyl-lepidine.  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  chloroplatinate  of  methyl-chinoline  (xiii,  252).  It  is  soft  at  first, 
but  soon  becomes  crystalline.     It  must  be  washed  with  ether- alcohol 


Or.  Williams. 

24  C  

144 

....     38*14 

38*00 

N  

14 

....      3-71 

14  H  

14 

....      3-71 
....     26-23 

3-82 

Pt 

99 

26-53 

3  CI 

106-5 

....     28-21 

C«NH»  HCl,PtCl»  ....  377-5     ....  10000 
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AUyl-naphthyl-sulphocarbamide, 

C*«H"N»S*  =  C»(C«H»)CyAdH»,H»S*. 

ZiMiN.  Petersb,  Acad.  Bull,  10,  346  ;  abstr.  Ann.  FhatTn.  84,  346  ;  J, 
pr.  Chenu  51  y  173;  Chem,  Gaz.  1852,  441;  Pharm.  Oentr,  1852, 
689 ;  Liebig  &  Lapp's  Jdhrevb.  1 852,  627. 

Sei^UNaphialidin. 

FwmaJtvm.  Naphthjlamine  combines  with  oil  of  mustftrd,  like 
ammonia. 

Preparaiion.  If  30  pis.  oil  of  mustard  be  added  to  43  pts.  naph- 
thjlamine, dissolved  in  344  pts.  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  the  greater  part  of 
the  compound  (51  pts.)  is  gradually  deposited  in  radiated,  hemisphericallj 
grouped  crystals,  which  soon  form  a  crust ;  the  mother-liquid  evaporated 
to  half  its  bulk  yields  18  pts.  more  product. 

Properties.     Melts  at  130^  to  a  clear,   colourless  liquid,  which  on 

cooling  solidifies  in  a  granular  crystalline  mass.     Carenilly  heated,  it 

distils  for  the  most  part  undecomposed,  as  an  oily,  colourless  or  slightly 

yellow  liquid,  which  when  cool  does  not  ciyBtalllse  in  granules  till  it  has 

stood  for  some  time.    [Neutral. 

Zinin. 
mean. 

28  C 168  ....  69-42  6966 

14  H 14  ....  5-79 5-95 

2  N 28  ....  11-57 

2  8  32  ....  13-22  13*00 

Cao(C«H»)CyAdH«,HW...  242    ....  100-00 

Decomposiiiom.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*36,  without 
coloration,  if  carefully  heated,  but  is  soon  decomposed,  with  violent 
evolution  of  red  vapours,  the  liquid  turning  yellow  ;  water  then  precipi- 
tates a  yellow  resin.  If  the  solution  be  still  boiled  till  no  more  red 
vapours  are  evolved,  water  precipitates  from  the  liquid  an  orange-yellow 
powder,  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  sparingly  in 
boiling  water ;  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts  to  a  brownish  red  liquid, 
and  then  bums  with  deflagration,  leaving  a  large  residue  of  carbon.  — 
2.  Treated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  it  parts  with  its  sulphur,  and 
forms  a  new  substance  crystallising  from  hot  alcohol  in  white  silky 
granules.  More  of  these  granules  are  precipitated  from  the  mother- 
liquid  by  water,  as  well  as  an  unctuous  substance  much  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  the  body  granules. 

Amyl-lepidine. 

C»NH»"  =  C»(C^«H»)NH«,H». 
Gb.  Williams.    J.  pr.  Chem.  66,  340. 

When  lepidine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  amyl  for  several  hours  in 
a  sealed  tube  at  100°,  hydriodate  of  amyl-lepidine  is  obtained  in  small 
crystals  containing  37*49  p.  c.  iodine,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
(Bj  calculation  37-24  p.  c.  iodine.) 
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Solphocyanide  of  Phenyl-naphthylamine. 

0»*H"N«S»  =  C»(C»H»)CyAdH»,H«S». 

A.  W.  HoFMAKN.     Compt.  rmd.  47,  425;  N.  Ann.  Chitn.  JPhys,  54,  205. 

PkemyUnaphihyUStUphoearhamide,    (Hofmann.)    Suffocyanphenyl-naphtaHdin, 

jFormation  and  Preparation,  1 .  TVhen  napbtliylainine  is  mixed  with 
snlphoojanide  of  phenyl,  the  two  bodies  unite  almost  immediately  to  a 
solid  componnd  (Hofmann) : 

CBCyH'S*  +  C»NH»  -  C»(C»H«)CyAdH«,H«S». 

2.  Naphthalosnlphoc3ranic  acid  forms  the  same  compound  with  aniline. 
(Hall,  N.  FhU.  Mag.  J.  17,  304.)^ 

Fropertie8.  Crystallises  from  its  boiling  solution  in  spangles  :  very 
like  sulpbocarbanilide,  C«*CyNH^«,H*S». 

Yexj  sparingly  solable  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


ConfttgaUd  compounds  containing  2  At  C*NH. 

Carbonaphthalide. 

C«H»N'0«  =  C*^CyNH^HH)«. 

Delbos.     N.  Ann.  Chitn.  Phys.  21,  68  ;  Compt.  rend.  24,  1091  ;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  12,  237;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  370;  J.  pr.,  Cliem.  42,  244; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  637 ;  Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1847-8,  610. 
Ziwiw.     Petertb.  Acad.  Bull.  16,   282;  Ann.  Pharm.  108,  228;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  74,  279 ;  Hep.  Chim.  pure.  1,  148. 

NtipkihaHdam'Carbamid.    (Delbos.) 

Formation.  (Comp.  p.  100;  oxalate  of  naphthylamine  a  and  &.)  — 2.  By 
boiling  snlphocarbonaphthalide  with  alcoholic  potash  (Delbos)  : 

C«H>»N«S»  +  2H0  -  C«HWN«0»  +  2HS. 

3.  Oxanaphthalide  is  heated  for  a  long  time  above  its  melting  point 
or  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  whereupon  almost  pure  carbonic  oxide 
is  OTolTed.    (Zinin.) 

Preparation*  1.  When  neutral  oxalate  of  naphthylamine  is  fused  in 
ft  ret«rt,  it  eyolves  water  of  crystallisation,  and  almost  immediately 
decomposes,  whereupon  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
eyolved  with  eflerTeeceuce,  and  at  a  higher  tetuperature  naphthyl- 
amine and  carbonaphtbalide  distil  oyer,  the  latter  condensing  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  distilled  yellowish  mass  is 
freed  from  naphthylamine  by  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol,  which 
leayes  a  residue  of  pure  carbonaphtbalide.     It  irovld  be  more  adyantageoiia  to 
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interrapt  the  distillation  immediately  after  the  erolation  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
add,  since  a  large  quantity  of  carbonaphthalide  is  decomposed  by  distillation;  but 
then  a  product  would  be  obtained  contaminated  with  undecomposed  oxalate  of  naph- 
thylamine.  (Delbos.^  —  2.  Best  method :  Acid  oxalate  of  oaphthylamine  is 
heated  till  it  melts  completely^  and  is  purified  as  in  method  1  (also  from 
simultaneously  fonned  naphthalide  and  undecomposed  ozanaphtbalide). 
(Delbos,  Zinin.) 

Properties,  Pure  white,  lights  and  slightly  silky  mass.  Distils  above 
300,  undergoing  partial  carbonisation.  Turns  rapidly  red  in  the  air. 
(Delbos.) 

Delbos. 
dried  at  100^ 

42  C  252  ....     8076    80-17 

16  H 16  ....       513     4*98 

2N 28  ....  8-98 

2  O 16  ....  513 

C«CyNH«MP02  ....  312     ....  10000 

Deeompositions,  1.  Distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride^  it  yields 
amongst  other  products,  a  small  quantity  of  naphthalocyanic  acid 
(p.  118.)  (Hall,  i\r.  PhU,  Mag.  J.  17,  304.)  2.  It  is  not  affected  bjr 
dilute  cicids,  (Delbos.)  —  3.  Dissolves  without  decomposition  in  alcoholic 
potash,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.     (Delbos.) 

Insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol  (less 
than  oxanapbthalide,  Zinin)^  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  as  a 
white  powder  consisting  df  microscopic  needles. 


Sulphocarbonapihalide. 

(?»H"N»S»  =  C"CyNH",H*S*. 

Delbos.  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  21,  68  ;  Compt.  rend.  24,  1091  ;  iiT.  J. 
Pharm.  12,  237;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  370;  J.  pr.  Chem.  42,  244;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1847,  637;  Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1847-8,  610. 

Naphthaiidam'nUpkoearbamid.    (Delbos.) 

Formation.  From  naphthylamine  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  (comp. 
p.  97,  12.)  —  2.  From  naphthalin  and  naphthalosulphocyanic  acid, 
(comp.  p.  119,  1). 

Preparation.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
naphthylamine  in  absolute  alcohol.  After  one  or  two  days,  the  liauid 
deposits  Bulphocarbonaphthalide,  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  a  wnite 
crystalline  vegetation.  The  mixture  blackens  if  allowed  to  stand  for  three 
or  four  days,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  naphthalidam.  By 
using  a  very  dilute  solution  of  naphthylamine  in  absolute  alcohol,  Bulpho- 
carbonaphthalide is  obtained  in  brilliant,  colourless  needles.    (Delbos. 

Properties.    Snow-white  crystalline  mass,  or  small  and  very  brillian 
prisms. 


42  C  

16  H 

252 

16 

•  ■•• 

2  N 

28 

2  8  

32 
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Deibofl. 

76-83     78-86 

4-87    4-59 

8*54 

9-76     9-69 


C«CyNH",H^S«  ....  328     ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  By  boiling  with  alcoholic  potashy  It  is  converted 
into  caarbouaphthalide  (comp.  p.  123.  Delbos).  2.  By  dry  distiUaUon 
it  is  decomposed,  naphtbylamine  being  liberated  and  the  substance  at  the 
same  time  becoming  charred.  (Delbos.)  Distilled  yr\i\i  phospJunn^  anhy' 
dride  it  yields  naphthalosulphocyanio  acid,  (p.  119.  Hall.)  —  4.  It  is 
not  affected  by  dilate  acids.     (Delbos.) 

Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  hisuLphide  of  carbon,    (Delbos.) 


Menaphthylamine. 

C*»H"N'  =  C«CyNAdH»  H». 

W.  H.  Pbbkin.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  9,  S  ;  Chem.  Oaz.  1856,  519  ;  N. 
FkiL  Mag.  J.  12,  226 ;  Insiit.  1856,  300  and  406 ;  Ann,  Fharm.  98, 
236  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  68,  152  and  441 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  394 ;  LiMg 
^  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1856,  538. 

MemapkttUidm. 

Formation.  From  naphtbylamine  and  chloride  of  cyanogen  (comp, 
p.  97).     (Perkin.) 

Preparation.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann's  process  for  preparing  melanillne, 
(zi,  351).  A  number  of  glass  tubes  are'partly  filled  with  naphtbylamine 
maintained  in  fusion  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen 
is  drawn  through  them  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  As  soon  as  the 
reaction  commences,  heat  is  developed ;  the  liquid  thickens,  so  that  the 
passage  of  the  gas  is  impeded;  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
mass  most  be  carefully  warmed  to  keep  it  sufficiently  fluid.  The 
mass,  which  after  cooling  is  black  and  resinous,  and  consists  principally 
of  hydrochlorate  of  menaphthylamine,  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  menaphthylamine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  potash 
from  the  filtered  solution,  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with 
water  in  order  to  free  it  from  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of 
ammonium^  and  purified  by  one  or  two  recrystallisations  from  alcohol. 

Properties.  Small,  white  needles,  inodorous  and  having  a  bitter 
taste.  It  becomes  coloured  in  the  air;  and  restores  the  colour  to  reddened 
fitmus. 

Perkin. 
mean. 

42  C  252     ....     810     8089 

17  H 17     ....      5-4     5-54 

3  N 42     ....     13-6 


C*>OyNAdH»  H»  ....  311    ....  100-0 
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Decompositions.  1.  MeUs  at  about  200°  to  a  transparent  pale  yellow 
oil,  and  decomposes  at  260°,  whereupon  pure  naphthylamine  distils  oyer, 
and  a  brown  mass  remains  in  the  retort.  This  brown  residue  has  prohablj  a 
composition  analogous  to  that  of  the  snbstanoe  formed  under  similar  drcumatances  fix>m 
melaniline.  (Perkin.)  —  2.  It  appears  to  form  neutral  compounds  with 
chlorine^  bromine^  and  iodine,  3.  Menaphth jlamine  treated  with  fuming 
stUphuric  acid  becomes  pasty,  from  formation  of  sulphate;  the  mixture 
becomes  liquid  again  when  heated;  and  if  it  then  be  diluted  with  water 
and  treated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  soluble  lead-salt  of  a  new  acid  is 
obtained,  which,  however,  decomposes  partially  every  time  its  solution 
is  evaporated.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  sulphide  of  lead  from 
the  solution  of  the  lead-salt,  and  leaves  a  colourless  solution^  which  on 
evaporation,  yields  a  soluble  alkaline  and  an  insoluble  neutral  body  as 
decomposition-products  of  the  acid.  —  4.  Fuming  nitric  acid  reacts  very 
violently  on  menaphthylamine,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  substitution- 
products.  —  5.  Chromic  acid  acts  but  slowly.  —  6.  Cyanogen  gas,  passed 
into  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  menaphthylamine,  turns  it  first 
yellow,  and  then  red,  but  gives  no  precipitate  even  after  standing  for  a  long 
time.  Menaphthylamine  suspended  in  ether  and  treated  with  saseons 
cyanogen,  dissolves  completely,  and  the  solution  after  a  time  deposits 
dark-yelloWf  crystaUine  bicyano-menaphthylamine.     (Perkin.) 

C«HVN»  +  SC>N  »  C«Cj»Ad>H»,lP. 

Combinations.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  vKder.  It  unites  with  aeidsy 
forming  salts  of  menaphthylamine,  many  of  which  are  amorphous  or  but 
very  slightly  crystalline ;  all  of  them  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  The  salts  are  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  acids  and  by  saline  solutions ;  potash  and  ammonia  precipitate 
the  base  as  a  pure  white  powder. 

Phosphate  of  Menaplilhylamine,  White,  crystalline;  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Stdphate  of  Menaphthylamine.  Best  obtained  by  neutralising  the 
base  with  sulphuric  acid.  —  White,  perfectly  amorphous  substance,  only 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  on  evaporating  the  solution 
it  is  reprecipitated  as  a  white  powder. 

Bydriodate  and  Sydroh^omate  of  Menaphthylamine  are  crystalline 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

ffydrochlo7*ate  of  Menaphthylamine.  White,  amorphous  compound 
turning  slightly  red  in  the  air.  Rather  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  Decomposed  by  heat,  hydrocblorate  of  naphthyl- 
amine subliming,  and  a  black  residue  remaining  in  the  retort. 

Perkin. 

C«HJ7N» 311-0    ....    89-6 

HCl 36'5     ....     10-4     10-44 

C«H»yN»,HCl 847-5     ....  100-0 

Nilrate  of  Menaphthylamine  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  salts  of 
menaphthylamine.     It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  pure  base  in  dilute 
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boiling  nitric  acid.  It  is  deposited  from  this  solution  in  small  white 
prisms.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water;  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

ChloropUUinate  of  MenapJuhylamine  is  best  obtained  by  mixing  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride  with  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  menaphthylaraine ;  small,  yellow,  brilliant  scales  are  then 
deposited.  If  aqueous  solutions  are  employed,  the  compound  is  imme- 
diately precipitated  as  an  amorphous  powder,  which  is  almost  white  but 
soon  assumes  a  green  colour.  Perkin  found  1907  p.  C.  Pt. :  the  formula 
C«H^W,HC1  +  PtCP  requires  19-08  p.  o. 

Tercklcride  of  Gold  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  solution  of  menaph- 
thylamine. 

Menaphthylamine  diasolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Bicyanomenaphihylamine. 

C«H"N«  =  C«Cy»Ad»H",H» . 

W.  H.  PjBRKnr.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  9,  8 ;   Ann.  Pharm.  98,  236 ; 
t/.  pr.  Chem.  QS^  152  and  441 ;  Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1856,  538. 

DicymenapMhyJamine,    (Perkin.)    Bicymimenaphtalidin. 

Formation.  Prodaced  from  menaphtbylamine  and  gaseous  cyanogen 
(eomp.  126,  2). 

Preparation,  Gaseous  cyanogen  is  passed  through  ether  containing 
menaphthylamine  in  suspension.  The  whole  is  dissolved,  and  after  a 
time,  bicyanomenaphthylamine  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline,  dark-yellow 
substance,  and  is  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 

Properties.     Pale  yellow;  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Perkin. 
at  100". 

46  C  276    ....     7600    7600 

17  H 17     ....       4-69     4-71 

5N 70    ....     19-31 

C«Cy»Ad2H»,H»  ....  363    ....  100-00 

Insoluble  in  toater. 

Bicyanomenaphthylamine  is  a  base,  although  a  very  unstable  one; 
it  dissolves  with  ease  in  dilute  acids  and  may  be  reprecipitated  by 
ammonia,  if  added  immediately  after  dissolving  the  base;  but,  like  cyan- 
aniline  and  bicyanomelaniline,  it  cannot  remain  longer  in  acid  solution, 
without  undergoing  complete  decomposition.  If  the  solution  of  bicyano- 
meuaphthvlamine  in  acids  be  left  to  itself  only  a  few  seconds,  it  becomes 
turbid  and  deposits  yellow  menaphthoximide.     (Perkin.) 

C«Ui7N«  +  4HO  +   2HC1  =  C«>(C^HO»)CyNAdH»0«  +  2NH<a. 

BicyBnomenaphthylamine  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether. 
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Ozanaphthalide. 

C«*H"N»0*  =  C*»(C*HO»)NAdH",0*. 

ZmiN.     Petenb.  Acad.  Bull,  16,  282;  Ann.  Fharm.  lOB,  228;  J.pr.  CSiem. 
74,  379 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure.  1,  148. 

Farmation.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  oxalate  of  naphthykbmine 
(oomp.  100,  a  and  A). 

Preparation,  The  residue  which  remiuns  after  fusing  acid  oxalate  of 
naphthylamine,  is  treated  with  alcohol,  whereby  the  formylnaphthalide 
(p.  117)  is  dissolved  out,  leaving  insoluble  oxanaphthalide. 

Properties,  Small  scales.  Melts  at  about  200°.  Zinin  found  77*78 
p.  c.  C  and  4*87  p.  c.  H ;  by  calculation,  77*64  p.  c.  G  and  4*70  p.  c  H. 

Deeompodtions.  Heated  for  a  long  time  above  its  melting-point, 
or  submitted  to  dry  distilkUion,  it  decomposes  for  the  most  part,  yielding 
almost  pure  carbonic  oxide,  and  forming  carbonaphthalide  C^yNH", 
H'O^  —  2.  It  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  dilute  aqueous  potash  or 
even  by  rather  concentrated  adds  ^nitric  acid  excepted) ;  but  if  it  be 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  or  heatea  with  concentrated  aaueous  potash 
(1  pt.  potash  to  3  or  4  pts.  water),  it  is  resolved  into  naphtnylamine  and 
oxalic  acid. 

Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 


Menaphthoziinide. 

C«H"NH)*  =  C«(C*H0«)CyNAdH»,0»(1). 

W.  H.   Perkin.      Chem.   Soc.  Qu.  J*.  9,  8 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  98,   236 ; 
J.pr.  Chem.  68,  152  and  441  ;  Liebig  &  Kopp's  Jahresh.  1856,  538. 

Formatum.    (Comp.  p.  127.) 

Preparation.  Warm,  alcoholic  solution  of  bicyanomenaphthylamine 
is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand,  whereupon  me- 
naphthoximide  is  deposited  in  small  yellow  spangles. 

Properties.    Small,  yellow  spangles. 

Perkin. 
dned  at  100^ 

46  C  276  ....    75-66    75-6 

15  H 15  ....      4*10    4-2 

SN 42  ....  11-50 

40 32  ....  8-74 

C«H»NK)*  ....  365    ....  100-00 

Decompositions.  1 .  When  heated,  it  melts  at  245^  and  is  decomposed 
at  260%  puffing  out  white  vapours  having  a  strong  and  most  peculiar 
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odour ;  the  sabstauce  hereby  formed  is  probably  naphthaloojanic  acid 
(p.  118.)y  analogous  to  anilocyanic  acid.  —  2.  With  VLqneoua  potash  it 
forms  meDaphtbylamine  and  oxalic  acid  ;  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as 
acid  oxalate  of  menaphthylamine  mintu  4  At.  water.  (Perkin.)  — 
3.  It  is  conyerted  by  acids,  in  a  similar  manner  to  melanoximide,  into 
oxalic  acid  and  menaphthylamine;  a  white  neutral  body  being  simul- 
taneously formed. 
I  Insoluble  in  water;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  et/ier 

(it  may  be  obtained  crystallised  from  the  latter,  though  with  difficulty). 


I 


Temaphthylphosphaxnide, 

H.  ScHiPP.  Ann,  PhatTn.  101,  299;  J.p7\  Chem.  70,  264  ;  Chem.  Gaz. 
1857,  211 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  166;  Liebig  &  £opp's  Jahresb.  1857, 
389. 

Ibrmaiian  and  Preparation.  Nanhth^lamine  heated  with  oxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  a  water-bath,  yields  a  reddish  uncrystalline 
product,  while  the  excess  of  liquid  contains  hydrochlorate  of  naphthyl- 

amine. 

This,  as  Schiff  prored,  U  ternaphthyIpbosphamide>  since  from  ozychloride  of 
phosphoras  and  ammonia  or  aniline,  terphosphamide,  N'PO^H',  or  terphenylpbos- 
phamide,  C»H»8N*P0»,  is  produced.     (Schiff.) 

The  dried  substance  is  readily  decomposed  by  hot  water,  or  by  boiling 
alkalis  or  acids;  melted  with  potash,  it  eyolves  naphtbylamine,  and 
yields  phosphate  of  potash. 


Primary  ntuleiu,  C^H^^ ;  Oxygen-nucleus,  (?*H^0*. 

Alizarin. 

(?^H«0«  =  C«»H«0*,0«. 

Colin  &  Robiqvbt.    Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  34,  225 ;  J.  Pharm.  12,  407  ; 

Bert.  Jahresb,  7,  265;  N.  Tr.  14,  1,  174. 
KuHLMAKN.     J,  Pharm.  14,  854 ;  Bert.  Jahresb.  8,  275. 
Zbi«nbck.     Pogg.  13,  261. 
Gaultibr  db  Claubry  &  Pbbsoz.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  48,  69 ;  iT.  Tr. 

25,  2,  186. 
F.  F.  RuNGE.     Verhandl.  dcs  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gewerhfleisses 

in  Preussen,  1835,  Heft  2  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  5,  374  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Chim, 

Phys.  63,  282. 
RoBiQUBT.    J,  Pharm.  21,  387 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  6,  130; — against  Runge  : 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  297; — against  Decaisne  :  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 

73,  274. 
Decaisxb.     J.  Pharm.  24,  424 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  15,  393. 
J.  ScHiBL.    Ann.  Pharm.  60,  79. 
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J.  HiooiN.     PhU.  Mag.  J.  33,  282 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  1. 

ScHUNCK.     References  given  nnder  Rnbian. 

Debus.     Ann.  Pharm.  66,  351  ;  iV".  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  38,  498. 

J.  WoLPP  <k  Strecebr.    Ann.  Fharm,  75,  20;  Pharm.  Centr.  1850, 

593 ;  Ohem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  248. 
RocHLBDER.     Wtm.  AJcad.  Bet\  6,  433;  /.  pr.  Okem.  55,  388;  Ann. 
Pharm.  80,  321 ;  Wien.  AJead.  Ber.  7,  804  ;   Ann.  Pkarm.  82,  205  ; 

J,  pr.  Chem.  66,  85. 

Extractive  or  retinous  Madder-red,  Erythrodanum,  Alizarine  (Colin  & 
Robiqaet);  Matidre  coloranie  rouge  ((Holtier  &  Fenox);  Krapp-roth  (RTing;e, 
Schiel) ;  Lizaric  acid  (Debns).  CoDstitates,  together  with  purpurin  (xiii,  325), 
the  red  colouriog  matter  of  the  roots  otRubia  tinetorum  and  R.  peregrina.  Discovered 
in  1826  by  CoUn  &  Robiquet,  after  BochhoU  {Tatehenb.  1811,  60)  and  Knhlmann 
{Ann.  Chim,  Phyt.  24,  225;  N.  Tr.  8,  2,  111)  had  in  vain  songht  to  isolate  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  madder. 

Source.  In  madder  root.  According  to  CoHn  and  Robiquet  and 
others,  it  exists  ready  formed,  bot  according  to  Decaisne*s  microscopic 
researches,  it  is  derived  from  a  yellow  substance  disseminated  unequally 
through  the  entire  root.  According  to  Schunck,  the  substance  from 
which  alizarin  is  derived  is  rubian  ;  according  to  Higgin,  it  is  xanthin ; 
and  according  to  Rochleder,  ruberythric  acid  ;  the  two  last-named  bodies 
are  regarded  by  Sohunck  as  mixtures  or  deoomposition-prodncts  of 
rubian.  (See  Rubian.)  Part  of  the  alizarin  yielded  by  madder  is  found 
ready  formed  in  the  dried  root,  and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by 
alcohol. 

Formation,  1.  Schunck*s  rubian  fields  when  heated  a  sublimate  of 
alizarin  ;  by  boiling  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  contact  with  erythrozym,  it  is 
resolved  into  alizarin  and  other  products  (see  Rubian),  —  2.  Schuuck's 
1  ubianic  acid  is  decomposed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  rubian, 
yielding  alizarin  and  sugar  (comp.  Rubianic  Acid).  —  3.  Rochleder's 
ruberythric  acid,  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalis,  yields  the  same  decompo- 
sition-products ( see  Ruberythric  Acid). 

4.  In  madder.  Phenomena  aceompanying  the  formation  of  alizarin  in 
madder.  Extract  of  madder,  prepared  with  cold  or  luke-warm  water, 
becomes  after  a  time  thick  and  gelatinous,  and  loses  its  bitter  taste  and 
yellow  colour.  (Higgin,  Schunck.)  —  In  this  reaction,  the  erythrozjrm 
(see  below)  decomposes  the  rubian  in  the  extract  of  madder  in  the  same 
manner  as  pure  rubian  is  decomposed  (see  Rubian),  (Schunck.)  —  The 
xanthin  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rubiacin  disappear,  giving  rise  to 
alizarin.  (Higgin.)  —  Fresh  cold-prepared  extract  of  madder  is  reddish 
brown,  has  at  first  a  sweet,  then  an  unpleasantly  bitter  taste,  and  dyes 
cotton  fabrics  a  pure  yellow,  like  xanthin.  After  an  hour  or  two,  it 
becomes  gelatinous,  and,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  deposits  orange 
flakes  of  alizarin  and  rubiacin,  more  of  which  are  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid;  and  after  filtration,  a  perfectly  sweot  and  no ^onger bitter 
liquid  remains,  which  dyes  calico  pale  red,  and  (tested  by  the  method 
given  under  xanthin)  contains  no  more  xanthin.     (Higgin.)  . 

If  the  alizarin  is  precipitated  from  fresh  extract  of  madder  by  acetate 
of  lime,  and  the  filtrate  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  a  is  immediately 
examined,  b  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  four  hours,  and  c 
allowed  to  stand  for  three  hours;  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  from  a,  pure 
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rabiacin,  while  xanthin  remains  in  the  filtrate ;  6  on  the  contrary  is  no 
longer  bitter,  yields  with  hydrochlorio  aoid  a  precipitate  of  rabiacin,  but 
contains  no  xanthin ;  e  has  become  lighter,  has  deposited  flakes  of 
aliiarin,  and  contains  rnbiacin  in  solution.  —  Hence  xanthin  is  converted 
into  rubiacin  and  this  into  alizarin..  This  change  also  takes  place  in 
TacQo,  and  accordingly  without  the  influence  of  oxygen  (as  Decaisne 
supposed),  being  in  mot  due  to  a  nitrogen ised  constituent  of  madder 
(see  Erythrozym)  of  which  good  madder  contains  suflicient  to  decompose  an 
addition  of  20  p.  c.  of  its  weigbt  of  xanthin.  The  decomposition  takes 
place  most  rapidly  between  50°  and  55*^,  at  which  temperature  all  the 
xanthin  in  madder  over  which  water  has  been  poured,  is  converted  in  half 
an  hour  into  rubiacin,  and  in  4  j-  hours  almost  all  the  rubiacin  is  converted 
into  alizarin.  By  prolonged  standing,  the  alizarin  becomes  fixed  on 
the  madder- fibres,  and  cannot  then  be  extracted  by  water  till  the  whole 
has  been  treated  with  acid.  —  This  change  is  retarded  by  boiling  the 
madder.  Decoction  of  madder  retains  its  bitter  taste  and  deep  yellow 
colour  after  long  standing.  A  cold-prepared  infusion  deposits  on  boil* 
ing,  flakes  of  a  nitrogenised  substance,  and  the  filtrate  then  undergoes 
no  farther  change.  Acids  precipitate  from  the  cold  infusion  the  same 
substance,  together  with  rubiacin^  alizarin,  and  pectin,  leaving  a  filtrate 
which  contains  xanthin,  and  does  not  decompose.  The  nitrogenised  sub- 
stance, together  with  pectin,  is  precipitated  as  a  jelly  from  the  cold 
infusion  by  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  unaergoes  no  further  change  ;  but  if 
the  liquid  be  heated  with  the  precipitate  till  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  ofl*, 
it  redissolves,  and  the  clear  solution  suffers  the  usual  decomposition. 
(Higgin.) 

Preparation,  A.  From  madder,  1.  The  operation  is  conducted  as 
described  at  pa^e  326,  vol.  xiii^  and  the  alizarite  of  alumina  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  hy  boiling  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid.  The  precipitated 
alizarin  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  crystallised  by  slowly  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation.  (Debus.)  —  In  the  same 
way  Schnnck  decomposes  the  alizarite  of  alumina  obtained  in  the  first 
method  of  preparing  rubian  (see  below) ;  whereupon,  however,  on  cooling 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  alizarin  and  allowing  it  to  stand,  a  brown  pul- 
yerulent  resin  is  generally  deposited  between  the  crystals,  and  must  be 
removed  by  levigating  with  alcohol.  —  Wolff  ^  Strecker  boil  the 
alizarite  of  alumina  obtained  by  method  1  (xiii.  326,)  repeatedly  with 
concentrated  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  the  liquid  acquires  a 
deep  colour,  whereby  purpurin  is  extracted ;  an  admixture  of  resin  is 
then  removed  by  repeated  washing  with  warm  ether,  and  the  residue  is 
decomposed  as  above. 

2.  Madder  washed  as  described  (xiii,  326,  3),  is  boiled  with  solution 
of  alum  for  four  days  ;  whereupon  the  brownish  red  precipitate  containing 
the  alizarin  which  is  deposited  from  the  extracts,  is  repoatedly  boiled  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue  washed  and  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
On  evaporating  down  the  alcoholic  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  it 
deposits  crystals  of  alizarin,  which  is  freed  front  the  purpurin  contained 
in  it  by  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  repeatedly  boiling 
with  solution  of  alum,  as  long  as  the  liquid  becomes  coloured ;  whereupon 
the  alizarin  is  precipitated  and  the  purpurin  passes  into  solution.  The 
alizarin  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  washing  the  product,  dissolving  the 
ether,  and  abandoning  the  solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  (Runge.) 
Schiel  adopts  a  similar  method,  boiling  with  alcoholic  solution  of  alum, 
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the  precipitate,  which  is  deposited  on  cooling  from  the  madder-extract  pro* 
pared  with  alum,  whereupon  the  colouring  matters  form  two  strata  on 
cooling.  He  removes  the  upper  light  red  flooculent  stratum  ;  again  treats 
the  lower  dark-brown  stratum  with  alcoholic  alum  ;  boils  ;  and  thus  con- 
tinues the  operation,  till  the  upper  flakes  give  a  pure  violet  solution  with 
potash,  whereupon  he  separates  the  alizarin  from  the  undissolved  portion 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  recrystallising  from  alcohol,  and  Anally 
from  ether. 

3.  Kochleder  proceeds  as  described  (xiii,  327)9  or  precipitates  the 
alizarin  and  purpurin  from  the  aqueous  decoction  of  madder  by  barytar 
water,  filters  off  the  violet  precipitate,  and  decomposes  it  with  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  chloride  of  barium  is  dissolved  out, 
leaving  a  residue  of  alizarin  containing  a  little  purpurin,  which  may  be 
separated  by  recrystallisation. 

4.  Commercial  garancin  is  warmed  two  or  three  times  with  ^  pt. 
ammonia-alum  dissolved  in  water;  the  liquid  evaporated  with  constant 
stirring ;  the  residue  dried,  pulverised,  treated  with  boiling  bisulphide  of 
carbon  (or  with  absolute  alcohol),  and  filtered  from  undissolved  alum ; 
and  the  brilliant  golden-yellow  solution  is  allowed  to  cool ;  whereupon 
alizarin  crystallises  out  in  silky  needles.  (L.  Yilmorin,  J.  Chim,  Mid. 
1859,  255  ;  Dingl  pel.  Joum.  152,  159  ;  Chem.  Omtr,  1859,  380.) 

5.  When  the  extract  prepared  from  madder  with  wood-spirit  is  tritn- 
rated  with  10  pts.  water,  and  heated  in  closed  vessels  for  15  minutes  at 
250^,  the  water  after  cooling  is  found  full  of  crystals  of  alizarin,  which 
may  readily  be  separated  from  the  fused  extract  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  j  and  by  repeating  the  operation  three  times,  the  whole  of  the 
alizarin  may  oe  extracted.  (Plessy  &  Schlitzenberger,  Compt,  rend, 
43,  \Q1 ,  J.  Fr.  Chem,  70,  314.) 

Older  methods,  Alsatian  madder  is  softened  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  cold 
water  for  10  minutes,  and  the  mass  is  pressed  between  linen.  The 
brownish  red  liquid  coagulates  in  a  trembling  jelly,  which  is  gradually 
pressed  through  several  folds  of  thick  linen,  then  moistened  with  water 
and  again  pressed  out.  The  fresidue  may  be  sublimed  ]  or  else  it  may 
be  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  tincture  reduced  to  -J-th  of  its  volume ; 
the  residue  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  and  the  resulting  bulky,  brownish  yellow  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  as  long  as  the  wash- water 
exhibits  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  then^dried,  and  the  alizarin  is  either  sepa- 
rated by  sublimation  or  extracted  with  ether.  (Colin  &  Robiqnet.)  — 
Kuhlmann  recommended  to  extract  with  boiling  alcohol  either  the 
crude  madder,  or  madder  previously  washed  with  cold  water,  then  to 
evaporate  the  tincture,  and  when  the  residue  has  become  almost  thick, 
but  still  contains  alcohol,  t«  precipitate  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
and  either  to  sublime  the  precipitate  or  extract  it  with  ether.  {J,  Pharm, 
14,  363.)  —  Zenneck  washes  madder  with  cold  water,  then  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  exhausts  the  dried  residue  with  ether ;  and  sublimes  the 
residue  left  by  evaporating  the  ether.  An  oil  obstinately  adheres  to 
sublimed  alizarin,  and  may  be  removed  by  rincing  the  crystals  with 
ether  and  pressing  them  hard  between  blotting  paper.     (Robiqnet.) 

Gaultier  and  Persoz  prepared  their  matiire  colorante  rouge,  which 
appears  to  be  impure  alizarin,  by  precipitating  the  alkaline  decoction  of 
madder  obtained  as  described  (xiii,  326,  2)  with  an  acid,  washing  the 
precipitate,  dissolving  it  in  alconol,  and  evaporating. 
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Utefulfor  comparing  different  kinds  of  Madder.  10  kilogr.  madder 
are  boiled  for  30  minutes  with  2  kilogr.  alam  and  20  kilogr.  water^  then 
poured  upon  linen,  and  the  residue  is  pressed  and  treated  three  times  in  the 
same  manner.  The  united  extracts  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  certain 
time,  and  after  they  are  quite  cold^  decanted^  and  mixed,  during  constant 
stirring,  with  625  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  (preyiously  diluted  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water),  whereupon  thick  reddish  flakes  are  precipi- 
tated, which,  after  having  been  thoroughly  washed,  are  dried  in  the  air. 
Aliaurin  thus  obtained  still  contains  lime,  xanthin,  and  purpurin.  To 
lemoye  these  substances,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash 
and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  Avignon- madder  yields 
from  2  to  3  p.  c.  alizarin.     (Meillet,  Bev,  acient.  1,  213.) 

B.  From  JRubiaTi.  1.  By  boiling  with  a^ndt.  Aqueous  mbian  (or 
extract  of  madder  prepared  with  boUing  water)  is  boiled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  orange-coloured  flakes  con- 
tinue to  deposit ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  flakes  are  collected 
and  washed  (the  filtrate  from  them  sometimes  yields  an  additional  quantity 
when  again  boiled  with  fresh  acid).  They  contain  alizarin,  rubiretin, 
verantin,  and  rubianin^  and  are  submitted  to  the  following  treatment : 

a.  In  ease  only  Aliaarin  is  required.  The  substance  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  precipated  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  filtered ;  the  precipitate 
is  treated  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  as  long  as  anything 
is  dissolved ;  the  residue  is  collected  and  decomposed  by  an  acia ;  and 
the  precipated  alizarin  is  crystallised  from  alcohol.     (Schnnck.) 

In  case  Rubiretin,  Verantin,  and  EuManin  are  also  required.  —  The 

substance  is   dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  the  reddish  yellow  solution 

filtered  boiling ;  and  the  residue  boiled  with  fresh  alcohol  as  long  as  the 

latter  acquires  a  dark  yellow  colour.     The  yellow  or  brownish  yellow 

crystalline  mass  left  in  the  residue  is  chiefly  rubianin,  which,  however, 

may  also  be  dissolved  by  frequent  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  whence 

it  crystallises  on  cooling,  as  well  as  from  the  first  extracts.    The  solutions 

are  left  to  cool,  and  the  crystals  of  rubianin  containing  verantin  (see 

farther  treatment  of  this  below)  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquid 

(which,  however,  still  contains  a  little  rubianin).     Acetate  of  alumina  is 

now  added  to  the  liquid,  whereby  all  the  alizarin  together  with  a  small 

quantity  of  verantin  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  red  powder,  which  is 

collected  and  washed  with  alcohol  till  the  washings  are  colourless.     The 

mother-liquid  serves   for  the  preparation   of  rubiretin,    rubianin,   and 

verantin.     The  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the 

flakes  of  alizarin  and  verantin  thus  separated  are  crashed  with  water  and 

dissolved   in  alcohol ;   and  all  tho  verantin   is  precipitated  from  the 

solution  as  a  reddish  brown  copper-compound  by  acetate  of  copper,  while 

the  alizarite  of  copper  remains  dissolved  in  the  dark  purple  filtrate, 

from  which  alizarin  is  prepared  by  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

thoroughly  washing  the  precipitate,  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  recrystal- 

lising.     (Schunck.) 

The  following  method  is  adopted  to  purify  the  rubianin,  rubiretin, 
and  verantin,  likewise  obtained— 

a.  Euhianin,  When  an  aqueous  decoction  of  madder  is  employed 
instead  of  rubian,  rubiacin  is  obtained  in  place  of  rubianin.  —  a.  The 
crystals  of  rubianin  containing  verantin  obtained  as  above  are  dissolved  in 


<' 
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boiling  alcohol ;  the  verantin  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  as  rerantite 
of  lead ;  and  the  liqaid  is  filtered  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  large 
lemon-yellow  needles  of  rubianin  are  deposited.  —  /3.  The  mother-liquid 
remaining  after  the  precipitation  of  the  alizarite  of  alumina,  and  still 
containing  rubiretin,  rubianin,  and  verantin,  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed  with  water 
till  all  traces  of  acid  and  alumina  have  been  removed.  The  residue  is 
boiled  with  water,  whereupon  brown  drops  of  resin  are  precipitated,  and 
brownish  yellow  flakes  float  on  the  water.  These  are  poured  off  with 
the  liquid  from  the  resinous  drops  (rubiretin  and  verantin),  and  this  treat- 
ment is  repeated  as  long  as  flakes  are  obtained.  The  flakes  consist  of 
rubianin  and  verantin,  the  first  of  which  dissolves  by  repeated  decoction 
with  water,  and  is  deposited  in  orange-coloured  flakes  on  cooling.  These 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  as  the  liquid  cools,  crystals  of  rubianin 
are  obtained,  while  a  small  quantity  of  aliearin  and  rubiretin  remains  in 
the  mother-liquid.    (Schanck,) 

b.  Bubiretin,  When  the  resinous  drops  obtained  above  are  treated 
with  cold  alcohol^  they  yield  rubiretin,  verantin  remaining  undissolved. 
(Schunck.) 

c.  Verantin.  Obtained  in  the  preceding  processes  partly  as  verantite 
of  lead,  partly  as  verantite  of  copper,  and  partly  as  insoluble  residue 
(a  and  &).  The  first  two  are  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  verantin  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  dark  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  powder  deposited  on  cooling  is  purified  by  redissolving  in  alcohol. 
(Schunck.) 

The  madder-root  exhausted  with  boiling  water  for  the  preparation  of 
rubian,  still  contains  alizarin,  rubiacin,  and  verantin.  It  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  water,  and  boilod  with  potash,  whereby 
a  dark  red  solution  is  formed,  which  being  filtered  and  supersaturated 
with  an  acid,  yields  a  dark,  brownish  red  precipitate.  This  being  boiled 
with  water,  yields  alizarin  and  pectic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  rubian 
and  verantin.  The  alizarin  is  separated  from  the  pectic  acid  by  recrystal- 
lisation.  The  mixture  of  rubiacin  and  verantin  boiled  with  ferric  nitrate, 
yields  a  solution  of  rubiacic  acid,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  while  verantin  remains  undissolved.  (Schunck.)  See 
below,  rubiacinic  acid. 

2.  By  boiling  mth  alkcdu,  Rubian  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic 
soda,  till  the  colour  of  tbe  liquid,  which  was  at  first  blood-red,  has  turned 
purple-red,  and  the  liquid  having  become  more  concentrated,  deposits 
dark  purple-red  alizarite  of  soda.  The  solution  is  now  decomposed  with 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  it  becomes  colourless,  depositing 
orange-coloured  fiakes,  which,  having  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water, 
form  a  mixture  of  alizarin,  verantin,  rubiretin,  and  rubiadin.  The 
flakes  are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  them  leaving  a 
dark-brown  substance  (formed  from  sugar)  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  alumina,  whereby  alizarite  of 
alumina,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  verantin,  is  precipitated,  and 
is  further  treated  as  above  described.  (Schunck.)  —  For  the  farther  treat- 
ment of  the  mother-liquid  containing  mbiadin,  rubiretin,  and  verantin,  see  Rubiadin. 
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3.  By  fermentation — Action  tf  Erythrosym  on  Hubian — or  by  Fermen- 
iutMn  of  Madder,  By  this  method  alizarin »  nibiretin»  and  verantin  are  obtained 
in  smaller  quantity  than  by  methods  1  and  2,  and  are  more  difficult  to  purify. 
Erythro^m  is  added  to  aqueous  rubian,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  it  has  become  tasteless  and 
colourless,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  a  brown  jelly,  if  this  deposit  should 
not  take  place  in  24  hours,  more  erythrozym  must  be  added.  Or  madder  is  stirred 
up  with  cold  or  warm  water^  and  left  in  a  warm  place  till  a  jelly  is 
formed.  In  both  cases,  the  mass  is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  the 
jelly  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
It  contains  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  rubiafin,  rubiagin,  and  rubiadipin, 
which  are  separated  as  follows  :^ 

The  mass  is  well  boiled  with  alcohol  as  long  as  the  liquid  acquires  a 
yellow  colour,  and  acetate  of  alumina  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  whereby 
aliaarin,  verantin,  and  rubiafin  are  precipitated  in  combination  with 
alumina,  but  only  partially.  The  whole  is  then  filtered  (for  the  farther 
treatment  of  the  precipitate,  see  below),  and  sulphuric  acid  and  a  large  quantity 
of  water  are  added  to  the  dark  brownish-red  filtrate,  whereby  the  whole 
of  the  dissolved  substances  are  precipitated  as  a  yellow  powder,  which, 
baring  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  is  redissoired  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  mixed  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  dark  purple-red 
lead-precipitate,  which  is  filtered  boiling,  contains  alizarin,  rubiretin, 
verantin,  and  rubiafin  ;  the  dark  yellow  filtrate  rubiagin  and  rubiadipin. 
The  lead-precipitate  is  decomposed  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  precipitated  yellow  flakes  are  washed  and  coyered  with  cold  alcohol, 
which  extracts  rubiretin,  leaving  alizarin,  rubiafin,  and  verantin.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  above-mentioned  precipitate  produced  by  acetate  of 
alumina  is  decomposed  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  orange  flakes 
thereby  separated  are  added  to  the  residue  of  alizarin,  rubiafin,  and 
verantin,  which  was  left  undissolved  by  cold  alcohol ;  and  the  whole  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  mixed  with  acetate  of  copper,  which  forms 
a  purple  precipitate  (rubiafite,  verantite  with  a  small  quantity  of  alizarite 
of  copper).  After  filtering  off  the  precipitate,  alizarin  alone  remains  in 
eolation  and  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  purified 
by  crystallisation .     (Sch  unck.) 

Treatment  of  the  Verantite  and  EubiaJUe  of  copper.  The  purple  copper 
precipitate,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  insoluble  red 
flakes,  which,  after  washing,  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  treated 
with  hydrated  stannous  oxide,  whereupon  only  rtibiafn  remains  dissolved, 
and  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  in  brilliant  needles  and  laminso,  while 
▼erantin,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  alizarin,  is  precipitated  as  a 
stannous  oxide-lac.     (Schunck.)     See  Verantin. 

Higgin  obtains  his  alizarin  (rubiacin  and  xanthin),  the  first  of  which 
is  probiSily  a  mixture  of  alizarin  and  purpurin  (see  Wolff  &  Strecker, 
-inn,  Pharm,  75,  3),  in  the  following  manner  :  —  Madder  is  exhausted 
in  a  digesting  funnel  with  hot  water,  till  the  washings  run  off  almost 
colourless ;  the  cold  extract  is  precipitated  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  precipitated  flakes,  containing  alizarin,  rubiacin,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  pectin,  are  collected ;  and  the  filtrate,  containing  xanthin,  traces  of 
alizarin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  is  kept  for  the  preparation  of 
xaothin.  The  flakes  are  first  washed  with  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  with  pure  water,  afterwards  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  powdered  chalk,  and  boiled  with  water,  till  the  washings  assume  a 
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bright  led  colour.  This  aqueous  solution  contains  iiMcuin,  which  is 
separated  by  acidnlatiug  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  collecting  and 
washing  the  greenish  ydlow  precipitate,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol. 
The  residual  chalk  contains  Higgin's  aliaarin,  which  is  extracted  by 
digesting  with  dilute  hydrochlonc  acid,  filtering,  washing  the  residue, 
nd  recrystallising  from  alcohol. 

Preparation  of  HiggirCs  XantJUn,  The  filtrate  obtained  as  above  is 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  rubiacin  and  alizarin  still  in 
solution  are  precipitated  by  digesting  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour  at  55^ 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  alumina ;  the  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  are  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  baryta-water ; 
and  the  xanthin  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  a  red  lac  by  subacetato 
of  ]ea<L  This  being  washed  with  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  deposits  xanthin  together  with  sul- 
phide of  lead.  The  mixture  is  then  washed  with  cold  water  and  the 
xanthin  extracted  by  boiling  water ;  the  solutions  are  eraporated  to  a 
syrup  (neutralised  with  baryta,  if  necessary),  and  then,  to  complete 
dryness ;  the  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  id  evaporated.     (Higgin.) 

The  madder,  after  thorough  washing  with  hot  water,  still  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  alizarin  (p.  135)  together  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  rubiacin.  To  separate  the  alizarin,  the  madder  residue  is  boiled  three 
or  four  times  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  whereby  the  rubiacin  is 
removed,  and  the  residue  is  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  and  filtered,  this  treatment  being  repeated  till 
the  madder  is  exhausted  and  has  become  ash-grey.  The  united  decoc- 
tions are  cooled  to  32^  and  strongly  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
whereupon  the  alizarin  is  precipitated,  the  precipitation  being  promoted 
by  rapidly  stirring  the  liquid.  The  product  is  collected  and  purified  as 
above.  Higgin's  alizarin  difiers  from  that  prepared  by  other  chemists,  by 
its  property  of  dissolving  with  purple-red  colour  in  boiling  aqueous  alum. 
Since  this  solution  does  not  yield  much  deposit  on  cooling,  it  perhaps 
consists  of  purpurin  (p.  xiii,  325),  or  according  to  Schunck,  of  alizarin  con- 
taining verantin  (see  below,  Veraniin)*  When  boiled  with  aqueous  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  (or  sulphate  of  potash)  it  is  converted  into  a  purple- 
red  powder,  without  dissolving  (the  behaviour  of  pure  alizarin  is  not 
known),  and  may  thus  be  separated  from  Higgin's  rubiacin. 

Pi*opertiei,  Hydrated  alizarin  (p.  188)  parts  with  its  water  between 
100°  and  120°,  becomes  opaque,  assumes  a  darker  red  colour,  like  native 
chromate  of  lead,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  alizarin  (Schunck), 
which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  solidifies  in  a  reddish  brown 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  and  sublimes,  according  to  Schunck,  at  215°, 
according  to  Schiel,  at  225^,  in  long,  brilliant,  golden  yellow  needles^ 
reflecting  light  with  red  colour.  (Colin  &  Robiquet)  Sablimed  alizaria 
forms  four-sided^  fleiible  (Zenneck),  brilliant,  onrnge-oolonred  (Runge,  Schiel),  reddish 
yellow  (Debas),  red,  transparent  needles.  (Robiqaet.)  It  is  brighter  in  coloar  than 
before  sablimation,  bright  orange,  transparent,  and  very  brilliant.  (Schnnck.)  In  the 
first  sublimation  tJiere  always  remains  a  residue  of  carbon,  according  to  Colin  &  Robi** 
qnet,  Rnnge  Sc  Shunck,  Wolff  &  Strecker,  but  not  on  resublimation,  according  to  Colin 
«t  Robiquet  &  Runge.  Neutral  (Colin  &  RobiquetV  Reddens  litmus. 
(Zenneck.)     Heavier  than  water.     Tastes  bitter  and  acid.     (Zenneck.) 
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Wolff  &  Strecker's  calcolatioD. 


S€hiinck's  calculatioB. 


20  C 
6  H 
6  O 


120  ....    68-96  14  C 

6  ....      3-45  5  H 

48  ....     27-59  4  O 


84 

5 

32 


69-42 

4-13 

26-45 


Robiquet.      ^^^•*- 
^  mean. 

.  7009  ....  67-46 
.  3-73  ....  4-22 
.     26-18  ....     28-32 


C»H«0«  .... 

174  ....  100-00  

...  C"H»0*  ....  121  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  10000 

1 

Debus. 
mean. 

Wolff  8c                    Schunck. 
Strecker.          earlier,           mean, 
dried.         iublimed. 

C 
H 
O 

«    68-97 

3-79 

27-24 

....     68-4     69-13 

4-01 

26-86 

....     69-61 
....        o'7u 
....     26-66 

100-00 

100-00 

....  100-00 

1 

a. 

Schunck. 
later.                                         Rochledcr. 
^.                  e.                   d, 

mean,            mean.              at  100**. 

c    .. 
H   .. 
O    .. 

69-37     .... 

407     .... 

26-56    .... 

69-07     ....    69-59    .... 

4-70    ....      4-15    .... 

26-23     ....     26-26     .... 

69-38     67-93 

4-16     3-77 

26-46     28-30 

100-OC 


100*00 


10000 


100-00     10000 


a  was  obtained  from  rubian  by  salphuric  acid;  b  by  soda;  e  by  erythrozym; 
d  from  rnbianic  acid  by  sulphuric  acid  and  soda.     (Schunck.) 

Earlier  formulie  of  aliaarin :  C»7Ha*0>o  (Robiquet);  C»H90»  (Schiel);  C»HM0» 
(Debus);  C«H»0»  »  3C90H«O<  +  Aq  for  the  alizarin  which  Rochleder  investigated. 
(Rochleder.)  The  formula  C^H^O*  given  by  Wolff  &  Strecker  is  most  generally  adopted ; 
this  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  Schunck's  analyses,  and  according  to  him  does  not 
explain  the  connection  of  alizarin  with  rubian  and  rubianic  acid,  and  especially  of  the 
formation  of  alizarin  observed  by  Schunck  in  decomposing  rubianic  acid  (see  Rubianic 
Acid);  Schunck's  formulae  are  therefore  likewise  given  in  the  following  pages. 

DecomposUions.     1.  Alizarin  heated  on  platinnm-foil,  melts  and  bnms 

with  flame.  (Schunck.)  When  Schiel  filled  a  glass  bulb  with  alizarin,  and  passed 
a  current  of  oxygen  into  it,  an  explosion  took  place  as  the  substance  was  fused,  and 
shattered  the  apparatus.  2.  It  is  conyerted  by  boiling  dilate  niiriG  add  into 
oxalic  ^id  and  a  peculiar  acid  (Schunck),  into  phthalio  acid,  (xiii^  10.) 
(Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 

C»H60«  +   2H0   +  80  =  C"H80«  +  OHW. 

3.  When  alizarin  is  suspended  in  water  and  chlorine  gas  passed  through  the 
liquid,  it  turns  yellow,  gives  by  heat  a  colourless  sublimate,  and  dissolves 
in  alkalis  without  much  colour.  (Schunck.)  —  It  remains  apparently 
unchanged  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  but  if  mixed  with  potash  after  the 
excess  of  chlorine  has  been  removed,  it  gives  a  deep  red  solution  like 
purpurin  and  a  purple-red  precipitate  with  baryta;  hence  it  has  probably 
been  converted  into  purpurin  : 

C?»H«08   +  40  =  C»«H«0«  +   2  C03.    (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 

Aqueous  alizarin  is  rapidly  turned  pale  brown  by  chlorine.  CZenneck.)  4.  It  is 
converted  into  phthalic  acid  by  ferric  nitrate  or  ckloiid^  at  the  hoUing  lieaL 
(Schunck.)  (For  the  behaviour  of  the  alkaline  solution  with  ferrous  sulphate,  see 
xiii,  329.)  6.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  chromate  of  potash  and 
mlphuric  acid.     (Bebos,  Schunck.)  —  6.  It  reduces  tercMoride  of  gold  on 
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addition  of  caustio  potash.  (Schanck.)  —  7.  AccordiDg  to  Wolff  & 
Strecker,  alizarin  is  converted  into  purpurin  by  the  fermentation  of 
madder^  inasmuch  as  these  chemists  were  able  to  obtain  only  purparin, 
bat  no  alizarin,  from  fermented  madder.     This  is  denied  by  Schanck. 

CombiwxtionB.  With  water,  —  a.  HydrateA  Alizarin.  Crystallised 
from  alcohol:  long,  transparent,  dark-yellow  prisms  of  high  lustre, 
resembling  isatiu,  without  any  shade  of  brownish  yellow  or  red,  which  they 
have  only  when  contaminated  with  verantin.  (Wolff  &  Strecker.)  Large, 
rose-coloured  needles.  (Debus.)  Brownish  yellow,  crystalline  powder 
(Runge);  brownish  red  mass,  having  a  brilliant  fracture.  (Gaultier  & 
Fersoz.)  It  parts  with  18*  12  p.c.  water  at  100^  (C~H«0«  H-  4Aq  = 
17-14;  C"H*0*  -f-  3Aq  =  18-24  p.c),  without  changing  its  form,  and 
is  converted  into  anhydrous  alizarin.     (Schunk.) 


Wolff  5t  Strecker's  calculatioD.  Schunck's  calculation. 


20  C    

10  H   

120  ....    57-14  .... 

10  ....       4*76  .... 

....  14  C 
...     8H 

10  O    

80  ....     38-10  .... 

....     7  O 

Schunck. 
mean. 

84  ....     56*75  ....     56-98 

8  ....       5-40  ....       5-06 

56  ....     37-85  ....     37-96 


C»H»0«,4Aq  ....  210  ....  lOO'OO  C"H*0*,3Aq  ....  148  ....  100*00  ....  100*00 

6.  Aqtieous  Alizarin.  Alizarin  is  with  difficulty  moistened  by  cold 
water  (Wolff  <fc  Strecker),  and  dissolves  in  it  very  slightly,  but  more 
readily  in  boiling  water.  (Colin  &  Kobiquet.)  It  dissolves  sparingly 
with  yellow  colour  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in  flakes  on  cooling. 
(Schunck.)  The  solution  is  rose-coloured  (Colin  &  Robiquet),  only 
when  the  water  contains  alkali.  (Schanck,  Wolff  &  Strecker.)  The  solu- 
tion prepared  with  boiling  water  does  not  yield  any  deposit  on  cooling 
(Gaultier  &  Persoz);  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  (Kuhlmaun.)  The  solu- 
bility of  alizarin  in  water  rapidly  increases  when  the  mixture  is  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  above  200°.  100  pts.  water  dissolve  at  200^,  0*82,  at 
225'',  1*70  and  at  250°,  3*16  parts.  (Plessy  &  Schiitzenberger.  Compt. 
rend.  43,  167;  J.  pr.  chem.  60,  314.) 

It  is  not  affected  by  weak  acids  (Gbaltier  &c  Persoz),  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  (Schunck.)  Boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  dissolves  with  yellow  colour, 
and  is  deposited  in  orange-yellow  flakes  on  cooling.     (Runge.) 

Dissolves  in  sudphuric  acid  without  evolution  of  sulphurons  acid, 
forming  a  blood-red  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water 
unchanged.  (Colin  &  Robiquet  and  others.)  The  colour  of  the  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid  is  dark  yellowish  brown,  and  is  not  changed  by  heat. 
(Schunck.) 

Dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  with  reddish  yellow  colour. 
(Zen neck.)  Alizarin  combines  with  talifiahle  bases.  These  compounds, 
which  are  regarded  by  Debus  as  salts,  Uzarates,  are  red,  violet  (or  blue), 
and  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  with  the  exception  of  the 
ammonia,  soda,  and  potash-salts.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  contain  1  At. 
metallic  oxide  to  1  At.  alizarin. 

When  dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  over  alizarin,  the  mass  becomes 
warm  and  turns  riolet,  but  parts  by  heat  with  all  the  ammonia  it  has 
taken  up  and  reassumes  its  yellow  colour.  Heated  in  a  stream  of 
ammonia,  alizarin  sublimes  unchanged,  but  acquires  a  violet  colour. 
(Rochleder.) 

Dissolves  in  aqueoufl  ammonia  with  orseille-colour,  without  any  blue 
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lustre  OD  the  surface.  (Wolff  &  Strecker.)  The  ammonia-solution  is 
purple-red  (Runge),  violet-red  (Colin  &  Robiquet),  red  (Schiel) ;  it 
becomes  turbid  as  the  ammonia  evaporates  (Gaultier  &  Persoz);  leaves 
a  violet-brown  film.  (Schunck.)  Dissolves  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  with 
beautiful  reddish  brown  colour.     (Qaultier  &  Persoz.) 

Dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  caustic  alkalis ;  at  a  certain  conceutra- 
tion,  the  solution  appears  of  a  deep  purple  colour  by  transmitted  light, 
and  pure  blue  by  reflected  light ;  when  more  diluted,  it  appears 
uniformly  violet.  (Wolff  &  Strecker.)  The  solution  is  pure  blue 
(Colin  <&  Robiquet);  of  a  beautiful  red,  permanent  in  the  air  ^Gaultier 
5c  Persoz);  of  a  magnificent  violet-blue,  and,  when  saturatea,  purple 
(Range);  violet  (Schiel);  purple,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  purple 
uncrystalline  mass.     (Schunck.) 

Dissolves  in  aqueous  alkaline  carbonates  as  in  ammonia  (Wolff  & 
Strecker),  with  magnificent  purple  colour.  (Schunck.)  The  solution  is 
orange- red  (Gaultier  &  Persoz);  red.  (Schiel.)  Dissolves  in  arsenite, 
arseniatCy  and  silicate  of  potasli.  (Gaultier  &  Persoz.)  —  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  cold  bicarbonate  of  soda,  till  the  solution  is  wanned,  where- 
upon carbonic  acid  is  evolved.     (Zenneck.) 

Alizarin  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  its  alkaline  solutions  in  deep 
orange-coloured  flakes.     (Schunck.) 

Alizariie  of  Soda.  Alizarin  is  dissolved  by  heat  in  a  cold-saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  compound  which  is  deposited  on 
cooling  is  dried,  then  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
ether.  Purple  flakes,  insoluble  in  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  in  cold  concentrated  saline  solutions,  but  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  with  orseille  colour,  which  is  turned  blue  by  caustic  soda. 
(Wolff  &  Strecker.) 

Alizarile  of  Ba)*yta.  Baryta  produces  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate  in 
the  solution  of  alizarin  in  ammonia  (Robiquet  &  Colin);  it  precipitates  and 
decolorises  the  potash  solution.  (Schunck.)  Alcoholic  alizarin  boiled 
with  baryta,  turns  lilac,  and  deposits  a  lilac  precipitate.    (Zenneck.) 

a.  Bibasic.  Alcoholic  alizarin  is  precipitated  with  excess  of  baryta- 
water;  the  precipitate  is  washed  out  of  contact  of  air  with  water  and 
warm  alcohol,  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured  by  addition  of 
potash ;  and  the  residue  is  dried  at  100°.     (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 

Wolff  Sc  Strecker. 

C»H«0«  174     ....     50-43 

2BaO 153     ....     44*35     440 

2  HO  18     ....       5-22 

C*'H«0«  +  2BaO,HO...,  345     ....  10000 

h.  Sesquihatic.  1.  Ammoniacal  solution  of  alizarin  yields  with 
chloride  of  barium  a  magnificent  purple  (Schunck),  almost  pure  blue 
precipitate,  above  which  a  colourless  liquid  remains.  (Wolff  <j^  Strecker.) 
When  dry,  it  forms  a  dark-brown,  almost  black  mass,  which  acquires  a 
yellow  metallic  lustre  by  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar.  (Schunck.) 
2.  It  was  once  obtained  by  precipitating  alcoholic  alizarin  with  baryta- 
water  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  bibasic  salt,  and  contained,  at  100^, 
38-3,  and  at  120^,  39*8  p.  c.  baryta.     (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 
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atm\  Schundc,     gtracker. 

2  C»H«0«,3H0 375        ....    6204 

3BaO ; 229-6    ....    3796    38-03    ....    38-3 


2C»H«0«,  +  3BaO,HO  ....  604-5     ....  100-00 

At  120"*  «  2C»H*0*,3BaO  (by  calcnladon,  39*7  p.  c.  BaO).  (Wolf  &  Strecker.) 
According  to  Schunck,  the  formnla  is  C><H<0<,BaO  or  C^^H^fiaCHfUO,  which  requires 
38*78  p.  c.  BaO. 

€.  Sesqui-add.  Alizarin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  after 
the  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  eyaporated  off,  the  solution  is  precipitated 
with  chloride  of  barium.  After  drying  at  100°,  the  salt  still  loses  weight 
at  liO''.    (Wolff  &  Strecker.) 

Wolff  &  Strecker. 
at  120^.  '  mtan. 

,  60  C  360  ....  53-3  63-35 

18  H 18  ....  2-7  2-85 

18  O 144  ....  21-3  20-90 

2  BaO 153  ....  22-7  2290 

3C»H«0«,2BaO........  675     ....  100-0    100-00 

StrwUia-fjoaJter  produces  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate  with  ammoniacal 
alizarin.     (Colin  &  Robiquet.) 

Alizarite  of  Lime,  Lime-wcUer  decolorizes  alizarite  of  potash  and 
precipitates  alizarite  of  lime  (Schunck);  it  behaves  with  ammoniacal 
alizarin  like  baryta- water.  (Colin  &  Robiquet.)  Alcoholic  alizarin  boiled 
with  hydrate  of  lime  acquires  a  lilac  colour  and  deposits  a  lilac  precipitate. 
(Zenneck.)  Cai'l>onaU  (and  phosphate)  of  lime  take  up  the  colouring 
matter  from  aqueous  (but  not  from  alcoholic)  alizarin ;  it  is  to  this  affinity 
between  alizarin  and  phosphate  of  lime  that  the  red  colour  of  the  bones 
of  animals  feeding  on  madder  is  owing.  (Berzelius,  A,  Gehlen,  4,  1 24.) 
Alizarin  dissolves  in  calcareous  waters  and  forms  a  blue  lac.     (Runge.) 

To  prepare  alizarite  of  lime  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  alizarin  is  pre* 
cipitated  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Magnificent  purple  precipitate^  like 
the  baryta  compound.     (Schunck.) 

Schunck. 
at  100^  mean, 

2  C»H»0«,3H0 375     ....     817 

3CaO 84     ....     18-3     18-44 

2C»H«0«  +  3CaO,HO   ....  459     ....  lOO'O 

The  formala  is  thus  given  by  Wolff  &  Strecker;  Schunck  writes  it  Cl^CaH^O^,HO, 
which  requires  10*03  p.  c.  CaO. 

Ammoniacal  alizarin  produces  a  violet  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
magnesium  (Zenneck),  a  purple  precipitate.  (Schunck.)  Alcoholic  alizarin 
boiled  with  magnesia,  benaves  as  with  lime  or  baryta.     (Zenneck.) 

Alizarite  of  Alumina,  Alizarin  is  scarcely  soluble  in  alum-solution 
(Colin  &,  Robiquet),  insoluble.  (Gaultior  &  Persoz  and  others.)  When 
concentrated  solution  of  alum  is  boiled  with  alizarin,  it  turns  yellow,  and 
on  cooling  becomes  almost  colourless,  depositing  what  it  had  dissolved 
(Wolff  &  Strecker)  ;  it  acquires  a  red  iridescence,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
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small  crystals  of  alizarin^  none  of  whtcb  remains  in  solution.  (Scbunck.) 
The  solntions  of  alizarin ,  in  alcohol  and  in  potasH  are  decolorised  by 
hydrate  of  alumina,  while  the  whole  of  the  alizarin  is  precipitated, 
imparting  a  red  or  reddish  purple  colour  to  the  alumina.  (Schunck.) 
Alizarin  dissolves  in  alumiuate  of  potash.  (Gaul tier  &  Persoz.)  It 
forme  the  base  of  madder-lake. 

Alcoholiq  or  ethereal  solution  of  alizarin  is  precipitated  by.  oxide  of 
zinc.  (Debus.)  Alizarin  dissolyes  readily  in  stannous  chloride,  and  in 
large  quantity  in  stannous  oxide  mixed  with  potash  (Gaultier  &  Persoz) ; 
it  is  thereby  reduced.  (Schunck.)  Ammoniacal  alizarin  forms  a  brown 
precipitate  with  tin-salts.     (Zenneck.) 

Alieariie  of  Lead.  Ammoniacal  alizarin  produces  a  purple-red 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  —  a.  Two-thirds  ?  Alcoholic  alizarin 
IS  precipitated  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead.  Purple  precipitate, 
becoming  deep  red  on  standing.  (Schunck.)  b.  Three-fourths  ?  Alco- 
holic alizarin  feebly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  is  precipitated  with 
alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  so  that  the  first  remains  in  excess ;  whereupon 
a  violet  precipitate  is  formed,  stable  at  160*^,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  acetic  acid  and  in  potash.     (Debus.) 


a. 
According  to  Wolff  &  Strecker.  According  to  Schunck. 


Schunck. 
mean, 

40  C   240  ....  36-1  14  C  84  ....  37*57  ....  37*23 

10  H  10  ....  1-5  4  H 4  ....  1-78  ....  1*64 

10  O  80  ....  121  3  O  24  ....  1075  ....  11*67 

3  PbO  336  ....  50-3  PbO  112  ....  49*90  ....  49-4C 

2C»H»0»,3PbO ....  666  ....  1000  C"HH)»,PbO....  224  ...,  10000  ....  10000 

Prepared  with  alizarin  obtained  by  decomposing  mbian,  it  gave  50*44  p.  c.  PbO. 
(Schunk.) 

b. 

According  to  Wolff  &  Strecker.  ^  12^^\mi«fi). 

60  C  360  ....  38-2  3835 

16  H 15  ....  1-6  1*97 

15  O  120  ....  12-8  1206 

4  PbO 448  ....  47*4  47*62 

3C»H«0»,4PbO 943    ....  100-0    10000 

According  to  Debus,  it  is  C»H^07,2PbO. 

Ammoniacal  alizarin  produces  purple  precipitates  with  ferrous  and 
ferric-salts  (Schunck);  brown  precipitates.  (Zenneck.)  Alcoholic  and 
potash  solntions  of  alizarin  are  precipitated  dark  purple  by  ferric  oxide, 
(Schunck.)  Ammoniacal  alizarin  produces  a  purple  precipitate  with 
salts  of  co^^  (Schunck),  a  brown  precipitate  (Zenneck);  and  likewise 
with  salts  of  mercury  and  ffold.  Silver-salts  are  precipitated  bright  violet 
(Zenneck),  pur})le,  and  then  reduced.     (Schunck.) 

Alizarin  dissolves  in  cold  and  more  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
with  yellow  colour.  (Schunck,  Wolff,  &  Strecker.)  The  solution  turns 
red  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  ^Wolff  &  Strecker.) 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  almost  every  proportion  (Colin  &  Robiquet),  at 
12°  in  210  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84.    (Zenneck.)     The  hot-prepared 
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Bolation  does  not  deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  bat  on  dilation.    (Schanck.) 
It  is  precipitated  by  water  and  by  acids.     (Kahlmann,  Schanck.) 

Alizarin  dissolves  more  readily  in  ether  than  in  alcohol,  with  golden 
yellow  colour  (Colin  &  Robiquet,  and  others);  at  12°,  in  160  pts.  ether  of 
sp.  gr.  0*73.  (Zenneck.)  The  solution  is  not  reddened  by  small  quantities 
of  alkalis^  since  the  compound  of  alizarin  with  the  alkali  is  precipitated. 
(Wolff  &Strecker.) 

Alizarin  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  acetic  acid^  and  imparts  to  it  a 
yellow  coloar.  (Schnnck.)  Dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  rapidly  and  more 
abundantly  in  hot  glycerin,  forming  an  intensely  scarlet  liquid,  which 
deposits  red  flakes  when  mixed  with  water.  (Arnodon,  Dingl,  pol, 
Joum.  147,  465.) 

Alizarin  dissolves  in  rock-oil,  oil  of  turpentine^  *  and  in  faUy  oUs, 
(Zenneck.)  It  produces  on  mordanted  fabrics  all  the  colours  which  can 
be  produced  by  madder.     (Colin,  Robiquet,  and  others.) 


Primary  nucletis  C^W*. 

Paranicene.    cr»H". 

St.  Evre.     y.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  503  ;  J.  pr,  Chem,  46,  465. 

Formation,     (xi,  176.) 

According  to  Gerhardt  {N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  101),  Pisani  &  E.  Kopp 
{Compt.  Chim.  1847,  198)  obtained  only  chlorobenxolc  add  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  benzoic  acid  dissolved  in  potash,  and  not  St.  Evre's  chloroniceic  add.  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  and  St.  Evre  had  described  as  cfaloronicdc  acid  a  mixture  of  benzoic 
and  chlorobenzoic  acids,  chloronicene  may  be  identical  with  chlorobenzene  or  chloride  of 
phenyl  (xi,  173).  and  chloronicene  with  chloraniline.  Nitrochloronicene  would  be  the 
unknown  nitrochlorobenzene.  It  remains  therefore  to  shew  whether  the  formulie  of 
paranicene,  nitroparanicene,  and  paracinin  are  to  be  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
and  to  indicate  the  origin  of  these  bodies.     (Kr.) 

Passes  over  when  chloroniceate  of  baryta  or  a  mixture  of  chloroniceic 
acid  with  excess  of  baryta  or  lime,  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  after 
the  chloronicene  (C^CPH^^),  and  contaminated  thereby,  as  a  white  sub- 
limate, which  must  be  pressed  between  paper,  carefully  washed  with  cold 
ether,  and  passed  in  the  sUte  of  vapour  through  a  tube  containing  lime 
heated  to  redness. 

Lemon-yellow,  broad  laminse,  of  sp.  gr,  1*24,  and  boiling  at  365^  It 
has  a  penetrating  taste  and  smell.     Vapour- density  =  4*79. 

St.  Evre. 
mean, 

20  C  120  ....  90-90  90-77 

12  H 12  ....   910  904 

C»HM    132     ....  100-00     99-81 

Vols.  Vapoar-deosity. 

C-Taponr  20    8-3200 

H.gas    12     0-8316 

Paranicene-vapour   2     9*1516 

1     4-5758 

It  is  violently  attacked  by  fuming  nitria  add  and  finally  dissolves, 
depositing  needles  of  paranicene  on  cooling.  A  small  quantity  of  resin 
is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  €thei\ 
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Cuxninic  Alcohol. 

C~H"0«  =  C»H",H*0». 

Kraut.  Dissertation  fiber  Derivate  des  CuminoU  und  Cymens,  Gott. 
1854;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  92,  66  :  J.  pr.  Chern.  64,  159  ;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1855,  107 ;  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  43,  347. 

Cymylic  alcohol. 

Formation.  Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  cuminol 
at  mean  temperature,  or  more  rapidljr  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Preparation,  1  toL  of  cuminol  is  distilled  upwards  with  2  vols,  of 
alcoholic  potash  for  an  hour ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  is  distilled,  as  long  as  oil-drops  float  on  the  distillate. 
A  mixture  of  cuminic  alcohol  and  cymene  then  passes  over  together  with 
alcohol  and  water.  This  is  collected,  shaken  up  with  very  dilute  solution 
of  alkaline  bisulphite  in  order  to  remove  any  undecoroposed  cuminol  that 
may  be  present,  then  washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  distilled  alone.  The  cymene  which  first  passes  over  is  collected  apart, 
and  thus  separated  from  the  cuminic  alcohol  which  distils  between  240^ 
and  250°.  The  product  is  purified  by  several  fractional  distillations,  the 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  being  rejected. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  having  a  feeble  and  pleasant  aromatic 
odour  and  a  burning  taste.  Boils  at  243^  Taking  into  account  the  correction 
necessary  for  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  mercury,  it  must  boil  at  a  higher  tern, 
jierature,  probably  at  270**.     (H.  Kopp.  Ann.  Pharm.  96,  23.) 

Permanent  in  the  air.     Neutral. 

Kraut. 
wean, 

20  C  120     ....     SO'OO    79-58 

14  H 14     ....       9-33    9-36 

2  0 16     ....     10-67     11-06 

0»H"0*    150     ....  100-00     lOO'OO 

Decompositions.  1.  Cuminic  alcohol  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into 
cuminic  acid.  —  2.  When  cuminic  alcohol  is  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  heat  is  developed  and  a  brown  resin  is  formed,  which  is  brittle  at 
ordinary  temperatures  but  becomes  semi-fluid  in  boiling  water ;  no  con- 
jugated sulphuric  acid  is  produced.  —  3.  It  dissolves  potassium  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  on  the  application  of  heat  is  converted  into  a 
yellow  granular  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrate  of 
potash  and  cuminic  alcohol.  —  4.  Boiled  continuously  for  10  or  12  hours 
with  5  or  6  vols,  of  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  almost  completely  converted 
into  cymene  and  cuminate  of  potash  : 

3(C»H"02)   +   KO,HO  «  C»H"KO<  +   2  C^H"   +  4  HO. 
5.  Heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  to  80^  it  evolves  a  large  quantity 
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of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a  brown  residue  becoming  bntierj  on 
cooling,  probably  benzoate  of  camjl. 

OombinatioTis,  Caminic  alcohol  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  does  not 
unite  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in 
all  proportions. 


GuminoL 

C20H»o«  =  C»H«  0». 

Gerhardt  &  Cahours.     (1841.)     N.  Ann,  Chim.  Ph^fS.  1,  63;  /.  pr. 

Chem,  23,  321 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  38,  67 ;  iV.  Br,  Arch,  27,  155. 
Cahoues.     iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  23,  345  ;  J.  pr.  Chein.  45,  143;  abstr. 

Ann.  Pharm.  70,  44. 
Bertaonini.    Ann,  Pharm,  85,  275. 
Chiozza.     N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phps,  39,  216. 
Kraut.     Dissert,  fiber  Cuminol  und  Cymen,  Gott.   1854;   abstr.  Ann. 

Pharm.  92,  Q^ ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  159 ;  ^.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  43, 

347. 
SiEYEEiNQ.     Dissert,  iiber  Cuminol  und  Cymen,  Gott.  1857 ;  abstr.  Ann, 

Pharm.  106,  257;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  505. 
J.  Trapp.    Petersb.  Acaa.  Bull  16,  298;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  428;  Ann. 

Pharm.  108,  386. 

C^fMffttc  aldehyde.  Hydride  qfcumyi. 

Sources.    Occurs  together  with  cymene  in  Roman  oil  of  cumin,  the 
volatile  oil  of  Cuminum  cyminum.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)     It  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  and  may  be  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol, 
and,  precipitated  with  water,  after  evaporation.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 
Roman  cumin  seeds,  distilled  four  times  with  water,  yield  3*27  p.  c.  oil. 
(Noad,  Ann.  Phai^n.  63,  286),  28  p.  c.  (Zeller,  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm,  1854, 
1,  225.)     The  oil  is  bright  golden-yellow,  of  sp.  gr.  0'975,  very  mobile, 
and  has  a  sharp,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter  taste.     (Bley,  if,  Tr.  19, 
1,  3.)    Roman  cumin  oil  is  coloured  pale  yellow  by  a  small  quantity  of 
resin,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  cuminol ;  hence  its  colour 
gradually  deepens.     It  becomes  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air.     It  begins 
to  boil  at  170  ,  and  the  portion  passing  over  at  175^  contains  88*27  p.  o. 
C,  10 '83  p.  c.  H,  and  0'88  p.  c.  0  ;  the  portions  which  come  over  after- 
wards up  to  230'',  are  progressively  richer  in  oxygen,  till  at  255°  an  oil 
passes  over  containing  85*88  p.  c.  C,  10*46  p.  c.  H,  and  3*66  p.  c.  0. 
(Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)     Roman  cumin  oil  is  resinised  by  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  viscid  dark  brownish 
red,  and  then  milky  on  addition  of  water,  owing  to  the  deposition  of 
resin.      It   turns  greenish  yellow   with   bromine,   without  undergoing 
further  change,  and  dissolves  iodine  with  brownish  red  colour,  without 
evolving  heat  or  detonating.     It  forms  a  liniment  with  caustic  potash, 
also  wiUi  ammonia.     It  dissolves  abundantly  (?)  in  water,  and  readily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     (Bley.) 

Cuminol  occurs  also  in  the  volatile  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  water- 
hemlock  (CictUa  virosa,)  (J.  Trapp.)  Ten  pounds  of  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  gave  by  distillation  with  water  2  oz.  of  a  colourless,  limpid  oil, 
lighter  than  water,  and  possessing  the  odour  and  taste  of  Roman  cumin 
seeds.    When  this  oil  is  shaken  with  concentrated  aqueous  bisulphite  of 
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soda,  it  l>ecom68  milky  and  solidifies  in  12  hours  in  a  white  crystalline 
mass  of  bisulphite  of  soda  and  cuminol  to  which  cymene  still  adheres. 
The  cymene  is  removed  by  pressing  the  product  between  blotting  paper 
(whereby  the  oil  is  absorbed,  and  may  be  afterwards  separated  by  distil- 
lation), and  the  mass  is  completely  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
weak  alcohol.     (T.  Trapp.) 

Preparation.  From  Roman  Cumin  oil.  1 .  The  oil  is  distilled  iu  an 
oil-bath  till  the  temperature  has  reached  200^,  when  all  the  cymene 
passes  over  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cuminol ;  after  prolonged 
heating,  the  residue  consists  of  pure  cuminol.  This  is  distilled  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  preserved  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 

SGerhardt  &  Cahoors.)  —  2«  By  submitting  Roman  cumin  oil  to  repeated 
iractional  distillation,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  boiling  below  190° 
and  containing  almost  all  the  cymene  ;  the  other  boiling  above  1 90^,  and 
containing  cuminol  together  with  small  quantities  of  cymene  and  cuminic 
acid.  Vi^hen  1  vol.  of  the  latter  is  shaken  up  with  2  or  3  vols,  con* 
centrated  aqueous  bisulphite  of  soda,  it  forms  a  granular  crystalline 
mass,  which,  after  standing  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  becomes 
quite  hard,  is  collected  and  pressed  between  blotting  paper  frequently 
renewed,  and  distilled  with  water  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  caustic 
alkali ;  pure  cuminol  then  passes  over  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

The  cymene  which  has  passed  over  below  190^  contains  a  little  more 
cuminol,  which  may  be  sepanited  by  shaking  the  liquid  with  dilute 
bisulphite  of  soda,  removing  the  precipitate,  and  distilling  the  solution 
with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash.  (Bertagnini,  Kraut.)  —  If  the  com- 
pound of  cuminol  with  bisulphite  of  soda  be  decomposed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  submitted  to  distillation,  an  oil  no  longer  capable  of 
combining  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  remains  in  the  residue;  it  is  therefore 
better- to  rectify  alone  the  cuminol  separated  by  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda.     (Sieveking.) 

Properties.  Colourless  or  yellowish  oil.  Boils  at  220®,  without 
decomposition,  if  air  be  excluded  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours);  from  platinum, 
at  229*4  ,  or,  taking  into  account  the  correction  necessary  for  the  mercury  column 
of  the  thermometer,  at  236-6",  unddl*  748  mm,  pressure.  Sp.  gr.  =  0*9727, 
at  13-4°,  =  0-9832  at  O''.  (H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  317.)  Vapour- 
density  =  5*24,  but  at  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  determina- 
tion the  cuminol  decomposes  slightly.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  It  has  a 
strong  smell  of  cumin,  and  a  sharp,  burning  taste.    (Gerhardt  k  Cahours.) 

Gerhardt  &  Cahours. 
Jhied  over  chloride  qf  calcium,  mean, 

20  C  120     ....     81-08     80-89 

12  H 12    ....       8-11     8-45 

2  0 16     ....     10-81     10-66 

C»H»20S    148     ....  100-00     100-00 

Vols.  Vapour-density. 

C-vapour  20     83200 

H-gaa    12     0-8316 

O-gas 1     M093 


Caminol-vapour  2     ,....  10*2609 

1     5-13045 
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Decompositions,      1.    Oxidises   at  mean    teniperatare    in    the    air, 

especially  in  moist  air.     It  becomes  resinised  and  acid  by  distillation  in 

vessels  containing  air.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  — 2.  It  is  very  slowly 

decomposed    by  water  at    mean    temperatare^    without    evolntion    of 

hydrogen^  into  onminio  acid  and  an  oil  richer  in  hydrogen  (probably 

cuminic  alcohol,  Kr.).    (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  —  3.  It  fuming  nitric  acid 

be  gradually  dropped  upon  cuminol,  avoiding  all  elevation  of  temperature, 

till  the  brown  colour  of  the  mixture  just  disappears^  the   liquid  on 

standing  deposits  white  crystals  of  cuminic  acid.     If  heat  be  applied,  a 

large  quantity  of  resin  and  nitrocuminic  acid  are  obtained,  even  if  dilute 

nitric  acid  be  employed.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  —  4.  Sulphuric  acid 

dissolves  cuminol,  if  the  liquid  be  kept  cool,  with  dark  red  colour ;  on 

adding  water,  a  brown  tar  is  precipitated.     (Gerhardt  &.  Cahours.)  — 

5.  It  is  converted  by  moist  bromine  or  chlorine,  in  diffuse  daylight,  into 

bromo-  or  chloro-cumiuol.     In  the  sun,  chlorine  is  taken  up  more  freely, 

probably  because  several  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine. 

(Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  —  6.  Cuminol,  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

leaves  a  mixture  of  resin  and  cuminic  acid.     (Gerhardt  <Sb  Cahours.)  — 

7.    By  pentachloiHde  of  phosphorus  it  is  converted  into  chlorocuminol. 

(Cahours.)  —  8.  Dry  gaaeoua  ammonia  converts  it,  after  a  while,  into  a  product 
analogous  to  hydrobenzamide.  (Grerhardt  &  Cahours.)  Sieyeking  was  unable  to 
obtain  this  product.  Even  on  prolonged  contact  with  aqueotta  ammonia,  it  does 
not  form  crystals,  but  only  a  yellow  mass,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals,  even 
after  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation.  (Sieveking.)  Sieveking  once  obtained 
crystals  by  passing  ammonia  into  alcoholic  cuminol,  but  the  quantity  was  too  small  for 

analysis.  —  9.  Its  alcohoHc  solution  is  converted  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
into  thiocumol,  C«^H"S^  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  25,  450.)  —  10.  Potas- 
sium acts  but  slightly  in  the  cold  on  cuminol,  becoming  dull  but  not 
evolving  any  gas-bubbles.  On  gently  warming  the  tube,  a  violent  action 
ensues,  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  large  quantity,  and  cuminol-potassium 
formed.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  — 11.  When  cuminol  is  dropped  on 
fused  hydrate  of  potasli,  each  drop  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  potash, 
lurns  first  red,  then  white,  and  solidifies,  forming  cuminate  of  potash. 
(Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 

C»H»^02  -p   KO,H0  -  C»H»>KO^  +   211. 

When  a  piece  of  hydrate  of  potash  is  covered  with  cuminol  and  a 
gentle  heat  applied,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  gelatinous  canliflower-liko 
mass  (without  evolution  of  hydrogen),  which,  on  being  separated  from 
the  potassium  and  pressed  between  paper,  deposits,  in  contact  with  water, 
cuminol  (cuminic  alcohol,  according  to  Kraut),  while  cuminate  of  potash 
remains  in  solution.  (Gerhardt  £c  Cahours.)  It  is  decomposed  by 
aqueous  potash  (Gerhardt  <k  Cahours),  and  more  rapidly  by  alcoholic 
potash  (Kraut),  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  cuminate  of  potash 
and  an  oil  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours) ;  into  cuminic  alcohol.     (Kraut) 

2C»H»«02  +   KO,HO  «  C«0H"O2  +   C»H"KO^ 

Decomposition  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  also  takes  place  when  cuminol 
is  ^ted  upon  by  fused  potash  not  too  strongly  heated.  (Gerhardt  & 
Cahours.)  —  In  this  reaction,  cymene  is  liberated,  the  cuminol  being  first 
decomposed  into  cuminate  of  potash  and  cuminic  alcohol,  and  the  latter 
further  decomposed  into  cuminate  of  potash  and  cymene.  (Kraut.)  — 
12.  By  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
yerted  into  cuminic  acid  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours) ;  if  the  action  be  prolonged, 
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iDsolinie  acid  is  formed  (xiii,  318).  (HofiBann,  Ann.  Pharm.  97,  207.) 
By  heating  Roman  camin  otf  with  chromate  of  potash  and  salphurie  add,  Peraos 
obtained  cyminic  and  camino-cyminic  acids,  the  first  being  identical  with  cuminic  acid^ 
the  second  with  insolinio  acid.  {Compt.  rend.  13,  431.)  — 13.  By  the  action  of 
cyanide  qf  potassium  on  cominol,  Gerhardt  &  Cahonrs  once  obtained  a  product  analogous 
to  benzoin,  which,  however  they  were  unable  to  produce  again.—  14.  Heated  with 
chloride  of  cumyl,  it  forms  cumjl.     (Chiozza.) 

Combinations.  With  Potassium.  Cuminol^otassium.  When  camin ol 
is  carefully  heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium^  a  violent  reaction^ 
accompanied  hy  abundant  evolution  of  hydrogen,  takes  place,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cuminol  is  converted  into  gelatinous  cuminol-potassium. 
(Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  Chiozza  heats  cuminol  with  potajBsium  in  a 
covered  platinum  crucible,  presses  the  product  between  blotting  paper, 
and  places  it  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  with  avidity 
the  adhering  cuminol.  —  According  to  Gerhardt  &  Cahours,  it  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  fragments  of  caustic  potash  on  cuminol  at 
ordinary  temperatures  (p.  146). 

It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  cuminol  and  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
rapidly  converted  by  moist  air  into  cumin  ate  of  potash.  (Gerhardt  & 
Cahours.)  With  chloride  of  cumyl,  it  forms  chloride  of  potassium  and 
cumyl;  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  a  similar  product,  which  is  rapidly 
converted  by  aqueous  potash  into  cumyl.     (Chiozza.) 

With  Bisulphite  of  Ammonia.  When  Roman  cumin  oil  (mixture  of 
cymene  and  cuminol)  is  mixed  and  shaken  up  with  aqueous  bisulphite  of 
ammonia  of  29°  B.,  it  forms  almost  immediately  a  crystalline  mass, 
which,  when  separated  from  the  mo ther> liquid  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  deposits  after  a  time  beautiful  groups  of  needles.  (Bertagnini.) 
If  the  compound  is  kept  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  in  the  dark,  it  remains 
unchanged  for  several  months,  and  then  turns  yellowish,  probably  from 
spontaneous  decomposition.     (Bertagnini.) 

With  Bisulphite  of  Potash.  When  Roman  cumin  oil  is  gently  warme 
with  aqueous  bisulphite  of  potash  of  between  28°  and  30°  B.^  a  large  part 
of  it  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  brilliant  lamina*  of  the  com- 
pound of  bisulphite  of  potash  and  cuminol.  The  undissolved  portion 
yields  all  its  cuminol  when  shaken  up  with  fresh  quantises  of  bisulphite 
of  potasb^  so  that  only  cymene  remains.     (Bertagnini.) 

The  compound  is  decomposed  by  water.  Heated  in  a  test  tube,  it 
evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  cuminol.  It  dissolves  in  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  a  bisulphite,  without  decompositioo,  even  when  heat  is 
applied.  It  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  bisul- 
phites.    (Bertagnini.) 

With  Bisulphite  of  Soda.  Roman  cumlo  oil,  shaken  up  with  aqueous 
bisulphite  of  soda  of  27°  B.,  forms  a  buttery  mass,  becoming  hard  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  This  is  separated  from  the  mother-liquid,  and 
dissolved  in  very  dilute  boiling  alcohol ;  whereupon  it  crystallises  from 
the  solution  on  cooling,  in  needles  which  may  be  purified  by  reorystal- 
lisation  from  dilute  alcohol.     (Bertagnini.) 

Brilliant,  white,  inodorous  needles  (bulky,  nacreous  scales:  Trapp), 
which  turn  yellow  on  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  (Bertagnini)  ;  they 
effloresce  in  the  air.     ^Tiapp.)     When  heated,  it  evolves  sulphurous  acid 
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and  cuminol^  and  leaves  sulphite  of  soda  and  charcoal  (Beriagniul.) 
It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  depositing  a  white  powder,  and 
forming  a  turbid  milky  liquid.    (Trapp.) 

It  is  decomposed  by  (aqueous  1)  ammonia ;  after  prolonged  oontacti  a 
thick  oil  is  precipitated*  probably  resembling  the  oil  produced  from 
cuminol  by  ammonia.  ^Sieveking.)  Insoluble  in  cold  water.  (Trapp.) 
Dissolves  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  sulphite,  especially 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  bases 
or  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  iodine  or  bromine,  with  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  separation  of  cuminol ;  an  excess  of  bromine  forms  a 
crystalline,  easily  fusible  substance,  which  combines  with  bisulphites  and 
is  probably  bromide  of  cumyl  (bromocuminol  ?).     (Uertagnini.) 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  sulphites,  or 
(sli/^htly,  Trapp)  in  cold  alcohol  or  in  ether.     (Bertagnini.) 

Bertagnini. 
mean. 

NaO  31  ....    11-48    11-84 

20  C    120  ....     44-44     44*71 

15  H    15  ....      5-55 5-33 

2  S 32  ....  11-85 

10  O    80  ....  26-68 

C»H»20«,NaO,2S02  +  3Aq 278     ....  100-00 

Cuminol  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  water-hemlock  contains  8*67  p.  c.  Na 
(calculation  =  8-52  p.  c).     (Trapp.) 


Guminic  Acid. 

C»H»0*  =  C'»H»,0* 

Gerhardt  &  Cahours  (1841),    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1,  70;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  23,  329 ;  Ann,  Pharm.  38,  76. 
Persoz.     Compt.  rend.  13,  431 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  55 ;  Ann.  Pliarm.  44, 

311. 
Gerhardt.    Compt.  chim.  1,  75 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  37,  404 ;  Ann. 

Pharm.  87,  77- 
Cahours.     Compt.  rendy  24,  554  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  36  ;  Ann. 

Pharm.  69,  243;  iV'.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23,  347;  J.  pr.  Chan.  45, 

144;  ahstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  45;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52^  201. 
Fr.  Field.    Ann.  Pharm.  ^5^  51 ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  8,  408 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

44,  136. 
A.  W.  HoPMANN.    Am}.  Pharm.  74,  344;  further,  97,  197. 
Chiozza.     N".  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  219. 
Kraut.     Dissert,  iiber  Cuminol  und  Cym^n,  Gbtt.  1854  ;  Ann.  Pharm. 

98,  366;  N.  Br.  Arch.  96,  274. 

Aeide  euminigue. — Aeide  cyminiqtie  (Persoz),  Cfumituaure.  Discovered  by 
Gerhardt  &  Cahours.  The  add  obseired  by  Chevalier  (j,  109)  in  Roman  cumin  oil 
which  had  become  add  by  exposure  to  the  air  was,  doubtless,  cnminic  and  not  sucdnic 
acid.     (Kr.) 

Formation.     Produced  hy  the  oxidation  of  cominol  by  air,  moist 
bromine  or  chlorine,  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid;   with  evolation  of 
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hydrogen,  when  caniinol  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash.  (Gerhardt  & 
Cahours.)  With  simultaneous  formation  of  cuminic  alcohol  (Kraut)  : 
hy  the  action  of  water,  or  of  aqueous  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours),  or  alcoholic 
potash  on  cuminol.  —  From  cuminic  alcohol,  hy  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid ;  hy  fusing  it  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  heing  evoWed ;  by 
boiling  it  with  alcoholic  potash,  cymene  being  simultaneously  produced. 
(Kraut) 

Preparation.  Hydrate  of  potash  is  fused  in  a  retort,  into  the  tubulus 
of  which  a  funnel-tube,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  has  been  fitted,  and 
cuminol  or  Roman  cumin  oil  is  gradually  dropped  into  the  retort,  each 
drop  becoming  solid  and  white  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  hydrate 
of  potash,  while  ^if  Roman  cumin  oil  be  used)  cymene  distils  over.  When 
all  the  cumin  oil  is  decomposed,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
any  unvolatilised  cymene  that  may  be  present  is  removed  with  a  pipette. 
Nitric  acid  in  slight  excess  is  then  added,  whereby  cuminic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated in  white  or  yellowish  flakes  ;  these  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
and  fused  in  a  dish ;  the  fused  mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  is 
separated  from  adhering  water  and  distilled  per  se ;  and  the  distillate  is 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  —  If  it  is  not  required  to  collect  the  cymene, 
the  Roman  cumin  oil  may  be  dropped  on  potash  fused  in  a  dish,  whereby 
the  operation  may  be  more  rapidly  conducted.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 

When  the  hydrate  of  potash  is  fused  in  glass  retorts,  the  vessels  are 
rapidly  corroded ;  and  the  use  of  an  open  dish  occasions  much  loss  from 
the  volatilisation  of  cuminol;  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  decompose 
Roman  cumin  oil  wfth  alcoholic  potash,  so  that  the  cuminic  alcohol  at  first 
formed  may  be  completely  decomposed  into  cuminic  acid  and  cymene 
(Kr.)  —  Persoz  heats  Roman  cumin  oil  with  a  mixture  of  5  pts.  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  11  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  40  pts.  water,  whereby  a 
distillate  containing  acetic  acid  and  a  mixture  of  cuminic  and  insolinio 
acids  is  obtained  (xiii,  319),  and  is  separated  by  alcohol,  in  which  inso- 
linic  acid  is  insoluble. 

Properties.  Beautiful,  white,  tabular  prisms.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 
(Rhombic,  according  to  Persoz.)  Melts  at  115°.  (Persoz,  Gerhardt.) 
In  the  eailier  investigations  of  Gerhardt  and  Cahours,  its  melting  point  was  found 
to  be  92^;  but  this  acid  contained  cyn:ene.  (Gerhardt,  Compt.  rend.  20^  1443.) 
—  It  floats  on  boiling  water  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
Boils  above  250^  hut  volatilises  with  the  vapour  of  water.  Sublimes 
readily  without  decomposition  in  beautiful  long  needles.  The  vapour 
has  an  acid  sufibcating  smell.  Tastes  strongly  acid  (it  is  tasteless, 
Persoz),  and  has  a  faint  odour  of  bugs.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 

^UhollfrL*    Hofmann.     Gerhardt. 
CrystaU.  mean. 

20  C   120     ....     73-17     73-12     ....     ^2-66     ....     72-91 

12  H  12    ....       7-32    7-53    ....      7-37    ....       7*38 

4  O   32     ....     1!^-51     19-35     ....     19*97     ....     19'71 

Q?o^YiQA 164     _  10000     100-00     ....  100*00     ....  10000 

llofmann  analysed  cuminic  acid  which  had  passed  unchanged  through  the  system 
into  the  urine;  Gerhardt  the  acid  obUined  from  aceto-cuminic  anhydride.  It  is 
isomeric  with  eugenic  acid. 
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DecoTripodtioM,  1.  Cuminic  acid  ia  eonyerted  by  boiling  fuming 
nitric  add  (and  by  cold  nitrosalphurio  acid :  Kraut)  into  nitrocnminio 
acid ;  by  beated  nitrosulphurie  acid,  into  binttrocuminio  acid.  (Cahonrs.) 
«—  2.  Bj p€nt<ichloride  of  phoipkoruB,  into  ebloride  of  cumyl.  (Cahours.) 
Its  soda^salt  mixed  with  tercbloride  of  phosphorus  forma  chloride 
of  cumyl  and  phosphite  of  soda.  (Gerhardt.)  Chloropkosplhoric  acid 
converts  cuminate  of  soda  into  cuminic  anhydride.  (Gerhardt.)  — 
4.  By  boiling  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid^  it  is  con- 
verted into  insolinio  acid.  (Hofmann.)  —  5.  By  dry  distillation  with 
excess  of  caustic  baryta^  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
cymene.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahoura)  —  6.  It  passes  through  the  system 
unchanged  into  the  urine.  (Hofmann.)  —  7.  The  potash-salt  heated 
with  bromide  of  cyanogen  yields  cumonitrile  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
(Cahours.)  —  8.  The  soda-salt  heated  with  chloride  of  acetyl^  benzoyl,  or 
cumyl,  forms  the  corresponding  conjugated  anhydride.     (Gerhardt.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  is  scafcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  coolinff.  (Gerhardt  & 
Cahours ;  Persoz.)  —  It  is  more  soluble  in  acidulated  water,  hence  it 
must  not  be  precipitated  with  too  niuch  nitric  acid.  (Gerhardt  and 
Cahours.) 

Dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  coloration.  If  the  acid  has 
not  been  purified  by  sublimation  and  then  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
it  still  contains  an  oil,  and  turns  red  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Gerhardt 
&,  Cahours.) 

Cuminic  acid  forms  salts  with  bases  :  Ouminates.  ,  They  resemble  the 
benzoates.  (Persoz.)  —  It  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates.  (Ger- 
hardt &  Cahonrs.) 

Cuminate  of  Ammonia,  Friable  tufts,  becoming  dull  in  the  air^ 
probably  from  loss  of  ammonia.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  partly  into  cuminic  acid  and  ammonia,  partly  into  cumin- 
amide  and  cumonitrile.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  heated  almost  to 
fusion  for  a  long  time  in  a  retort,  it  is  for  the  most  part  principally 
converted  into  cuminamide,  and  when  rapidly  distilled,  into  cumonitrile. 
(Field.) 

CumintUe  of  Potash.  Ill-defined,  deliquescent  crystals.  (Gerhardt 
&  Cahours.) 

Cuminate  of  Baryta.  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  cuminic 
acid.  The  concentrated  solution,  filtered  hot,  deposits  immediately  on 
cooling,  nacreous  scales,  each  of  which  at  the  moment  of  its  formation 
exhibits  the  prismatic  colours.  Tastes  very  bitter;  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 


Ba  .... 

20  C    

11  H   .... 

Dried  ai  100^ 

68-6    .... 

120 

11 

29-61 

51-82 

4-75 

13-82 

Gerhardt  &  Cahonrs. 

29-88 

51-41 

4-81 

4  O    .... 

13-90 

C»H"BaO* 231-6     ....  10000     10000 

Cuminate  of  Copper.     Greenish  powder,  becoming  stongly  electric 
by  pressure.    Remains  unchanged  at  250°.    Melts  at  260^  and  swells 


OXYCUMINIC  ACID.  15 1 

up  slightly,  without  volatilisiDg.  The  residue  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  metallic  copper,  cuminic  acid,  cuprous  cuminate,  and  a  copper- 
salt,  which,  when  decomposed  by  acids,  deposits  a  semi-fluid  oil. 
(Chiozza.)  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  cuminic  acid  and  cymeue. 
(Kraut.) 

Guminate  of  Silver,  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  with  cuminate  of  ammonia 
a  white  curdy  precipitate  which  rapidly  blackens  in  the  light  Subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  cuminic  acid  (part  of 
which  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  cymene),  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  charcoal  and  carbide  of  silver,  the  latter  remaining  unchanged 
even  when  the  salt  is  ignited  in  the  air. 

Gerhardt  &  Cahooris. 
.  Dried  at  100*.  mean, 

Ag 108-1  ....  39-87  40-06 

20  C 1200  ....  44-22  44-19 

11  H    ll-O  ....  4-05  411 

4  0    32-0  ....  11-86  11-64 

C»H»AgO* 271-0     ....  100-00     lOOOO 

When  prepared  with  cuminic  add  obtained  by  acting  on  cuminic  alcohol  with 
nitric  acid,  it  contains  39*69  p.  c.  Ag.     (Kraut.) 

Cuminic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises 
from  the  solutions  by  evaporation.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours,  Persoz.) 
It  dissolves  in  warm  glaeial  acetic  acid  in  all  proportions,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  on  cooling.     (Persoz.) 


Ozycuminic  Acid. 

C»H»0«  =  C~H",0«1 
Cahours.    N.  Ann,  Ghim.  Phys.  53,  338 ;  Ann.  Phami,  100,  20. 

Aeide  oxjfcuminique. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Amidocnminic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
excess  of  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  nitric  oxide  is  passed 
through  the  solution  ;  whereupon  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and,  after  pro- 
longed action,  oxycuminic  acid  is  obtained. 

Fropertiis,     Small,  yellowish  brown  prisms. 


20  C  

12  H 

120 

....  12 

....  66-66  .. 
....   6-66  .. 
....  26-68  ., 

Cahours. 

-  66-18 

6-81 

27-01 

6  O 

I  •  «••    ^O 

C»H«0«  .... 

180 

....  100-00  .. 

100-00 

It  bears  the  same  relation  to  cuminic  acid  as  glycolic  (xii,  508)  to  acetic  acid. 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  iu  boiling  tffater. 
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Combines  with  salifiable  bases,  forming  compounds  some  of  whio 
crystallise  well. 

OxycumiruUe  of  Silver,     Yields  on  ignition  37*41  p.  o.  Ag,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C*^AgH"0*,  which  requires  37*63  p.  c.  Ag. 

Oxycuminic  acid  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 


Chlorocumol. 

C~H»CP  =  C»H»  Cl». 

Gahours.     (1848.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  23,  345  ;  J.  pr,  Chem,  45, 

143  ;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  70,  44. 
J.  P.  SiBTEKiNG.    Dissert  uber  Cuminol  mid  GymeUy  Gbtt.  1857;  abstr. 

Ann,  Pharm.  106,  258  ;  J.  p\  Chem,  74,  505. 
J.  TUttschepp.    Petet'sb,  Aead,  Bull,  No,  392  ;  J.  pr,  Chem,  75,  370  j 

abstr.  Rep,  Chim.  pure,  1,  268. 

ChloroeuimnoU 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Pentachlorido  of  phosphorus  reacts 
violently  and  rapidly  on  cuminol ;  the  mixture  becomes  hot,  and  yields 
by  distillation  oxychloride  of  phosphoms  boiling  at  111^,  and  chloro- 
cumol, leaving  but  a  small  residue.  The  portion  distilling  between 
250^  and  266^  is  collected  apart,  washed  with  water  and  dilate  potash 
till  all  traces  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  have  been  destroyed;  then 
a^in  with  water ;  afterwards  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

(Cahours.)  lo  tlie  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  cuminol,  charcoal  is 
deposited.  (TUttscheff.)  If  the  product  obtained  from  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  and  cuminol  be  heated  to  150  ,  after  the  oxychloride  of 
phosphoms  has  distilled  overi  it  blackens,  CTolves  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  on  being  further  heated  to  250**  or  260^  yields  scarcely  any  chlorocumol.  It  is 
therefore  preferable  to  place  5  pts.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
into  the  tubulus  of  which  a  glass  tube  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  and  to 
connect  with  this  a  dropping  burette,  by  which  2  pts.  cuminol  may  be  introduced  by 
small  portions.  After  the  action  has  ceased,  the  whole  is  heated  to  150^,  or  till  almost 
all  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  has  passed  over,  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water ; 
whereupon  the  chlorocumol  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel.  This  is  collected, 
carefully  separated  from  adhering  water,  and  distilled  by  itself.  The  portion  distilling 
between  250"  and  260%  amounting  to  f  tbs  of  the  cuminol  employed,  is  collected  apart. 
(Siereking.) 

Properties,  Limpid  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  (Cahours.)  Boils 
between  255°  and  260°  (Cahours)  at  255",  with  slight  decomposition, 
evolving  hydrochloric  acid  and  depositing  chaicoal.  (Tiittsoheff.)  It 
smells  like  chloride  of  benzoyl  (Cahours) ;  penetrating,  and  not  disagree- 
able.    (Sieveking.) 

Cab6ur8« 
mean* 

20  C  120     ....     5911     6001 

12  H 12    ....      5-91     611 

2  CI 71     ....     34-98     34-18 

C-«H»2C12  203     ....  lO'JOO     100-30 
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Deeampontions,  1.  Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube, 
it  forms  chloride  of  ammonium  and  a  thick  yellow  oil.  (Sieveking.)  — 
2.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  decomposed  bj  aqueous  potash.  (Cahours.) 
—  3.  With  kydrostUpkaU  of  potassium,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  a  yiscid  product  of  repulsive  odour.  (Cahours.)  —  The  alcoholic 
solution,  treated  for  some  time  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yields  a  dark 
red  resin  soluble  in  ether.  (Siereking.^  —  4.  By  freshly  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver  it  is  converted  into  cuminol.  (Tiittscheff.)  —  5.  When 
2  At.  ethylate  of  soda  are  heated  with  1  At.  chlorocnmol,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  a  red  liquid  are  obtained.  When  this  product  is  distilled, 
first  alcohol,  and  then,  between  170°  and  238°,  an  oil  passes  over,  which 
behaves  with  alkaline  bisulphites  like  cuminol.  TSieveking.)  —  6.  With 
acetate  of  silver,  it  forms  acetate  of  oumo-glycol  (Sieveking);  with  bemoate 
of  silver,  heuzoate  oi  cumoglycol.     (Tiittscheff.) 

Insoluble  in  water.  (Cahours.)  Readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.    (Cahours.) 


Conjugated  compounds  of  the  Frima7y  Nucleus,  C*^H". 

Acetate  of  GiunoglycoL 

C»H>W  =  2C*H»0»,C»H"0». 

J.  p.  SiEYEKiNO.     (1857.)     Dissert,  iiber  Cuminol  und  Cymen,  Oott, 
1857;  Ann.  Pharm.  106,  258 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  74,  505. 

Acetaie  qf  Cumylene.    Emgs&ure  CumoUather. 

Preparation.  Chlorocumol  is  mixed  with  excess  of  acetate  of  silver, 
and  the  reaction,  which  immediately  ensues,  is  finally  aided  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  product  is  treated  with  ether ;  the  solution  evaporated  ;  and 
the  residue  washed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  crystallised 
from  ether,  whereby  yellowish  crystals,  contaminated  with  an  oil,  are 
obtained. 

Properties.  Colourless  crystals,  resembling  the  swallow-tail  crystals 
of  gypsum.  Melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  dififuses  a  powerful  odour  of 
acetic  acid  and  cuminol. 


Sieveking. 

mean. 

28  0  

168 

•■•■ 

67-2     .. 

70-7 

18  H 

18 

••.* 

7-2    .. 

7  6 

8  O  

64 

*••. 

25-6    .. 

21-8 

2C*H»0»,C»H»0«  ....  250    ....  1000    lOO'O 

It  gave  too  much  carbon  in  the  analysis,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  oil. 
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Benzoate  of  Cumoglycol. 

J.  TiJTTSCHRPF.     FeUrfib,  Acad,  Bull,  No.  302  ;  J.  pr,  Chem.  75,  370. 

Bibenzoate  of  Cumol;  Benzoate  qf  Cumylene. 

Foi^matUm  and  Preparation,  Seven  pts.  ohlorocumol  are  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  dish  with  IB  pts.  benzoate  of  silver  ;  the  mass  thereby  formed 
is  treated  with  ether,  which  leaves  the  chloride  of  silver  undissolved ; 
and  the  resulting  solution  of  benzoate  of  cumoglycol  is  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  whereupon  a  brownish  yellow  oi^  solidifying  in  crystals 
in  a  few  days,  is  deposited.  This  is  pressed  between  paper,  washed  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  recrystallised  alternately  from  ether-alcohol  and 
absolute  alcohol. 

Properties.  Brilliant,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  88%  and  solidify- 
ing in  ci-ystals  on  cooling. 


48  C  

22  H 

Needles, 

288     ....     77-01      . 

22     ....      6-88     .. 

TUfctscheff. 
mean. 

76-94 

5-98 

8  O  !... 

64     ....     17'11 

17-13 

2C"H*0',C»HJ20»  .. 

374     ....  100-00     .. 

100-00 

BecompoiUiom.  It  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition.  — 
2.  It  is  dissolved  by  cold  sulphuric  acid  with  dark  redcolour ;  the 
solution  blackens  by  boiling.  —  3.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  nitric 
acid.  —  4.  It  is  not  affected  by  ammonia  or  by  concentrated  haryta'UnUer . 
—  5.  Distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potash  and 
cnminol. 

Dissolves  in  cUcohol,  especially  in  warm  strong  alcohol,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  water.     Dissolves  readily  in  ether,  acetone,  and  chloroform. 


GumyL 

Q«H»o*  =  C*<'H"(C»°H"0*)0». 

Chiozza.     (1852.)     Compt,  rend.S5,  225;  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  102;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  57 J  178 ;  in  detail,  iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  39,  216. 

Cumyle. 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  cuminol  with  chloride  of  cumyl.  The 
reaction  takes  place  only  at  a  high  temperature,  at  which  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  evolved  further  decomposes  the  cumyl  and  turns  it  brown.  — 
2.  Guminol-potassinm  is  heated  with  chloride  of  cumyl.  —  3.  Cuminol- 
potassium  is  acted  upon  by  chloride  of  benzoyl,  whereby  an  uncrystal- 
lisable  oil  is  formed,  which,  when  heated  with  aqueous  potash,  yields 
cumyl  together  with  other  products. 
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Preparation.  To  freshly  prepared  cuminol-potaasium  {p.  147),  an 
aqQiYaleDt  quantity  of  chloride  of  cumyl  is  added ;  whereupon  the 
mixture  liquifies,  and  when  gently  heated,  becomes  pasty,  and  deposits 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  excess  of  chloride  of  cumyl  and  any 
cuminic  anhydride  that  may  have  been  formed  are  removed  by  washing 
the  product  with  weak  potash  ;  the  mixture  is  shaken  with  ether,  which 
takes  up  the  cumyl ;  the  ethereal  stratum  is  decanted^  and  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  the  ether  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath. 

Properties.  Viscid  oil.  Cooled  to— 18"  in  a  freeaing-mixture,  it 
solidifies  in  a  clear,  uncrystalline  mass.  Heavier  than  water.  It  has  a 
faint  odour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  an  agreeable  odour  of  geraniums 
when  heated. 


40  C  

... .  240 

....     10-9     ... 

CI 
a. 
mean. 

80-55 

7-97 

11-48 

liozza. 

b. 

....     81-5 

22  H  

4  O  

32 

....     10-7 

C«HaO^    ... 

294 

....  100-0     ... 

10000 

....  100-0 

a  was  obtained  by  method  2,  bby  method  3. 

Decompositions.  1.  Cumyl  takes  Jlre  with  difficulty  and  burns  with  a 
smoky  flame.  —  2 .  Heated  above  300°,  it  decomposes  with  ebullition,  into 
cuminic  acid  and  other  products  poorer  in  oxygen,  learing  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  —  3.  It  is  attacked  by  cold  strong  sidpkuric  acid,  and  on 
heating  the  mixture,  it  blackens  and  gives  ofl*  sulphurous  acid.  —  4.  Dis- 
solves in  fuminff  nitTi^:  acid  without  evolving  red  vapours,  and  on  addition 
of  water,  a  yellow,  neutral,  soft  resin  is  deposited,  with  which  flakes  of 
cuminic  acid  mix  as  the  liquid  cools.  —  5.  Gently  warmed  with  fragments 
of  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  cuminol  and  cuminate  of  potash. 
Alcoholic  potash  exercises  the  same  action.  It  is  likewise  attacked  by 
aqueous  potash,  but  more  slowly,  and  when  boiled  with  it,  is  converted 
into  an  oil  containing  81*6  p.  c.  C  ifc  8*6  p.  c.  H. 

It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling  alcohol. 


Cuminate  of  Ethyl. 

C^H"0*  =  C*H»0,C*>H"0\ 

Oeruardt  &  GAHouRfl.     (1841.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1,  77. 
Cahours.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23,  348. 

Cuminic  ethers  Ether  cttminig««,  Cuminvinester. 

Foi-maitMi  and  Preparatum.  1.  A  solution  of  cuminic  acid  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  is  saturated  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  chloride  of 
ethyl  and  excess  of  alcohol  are  expelled  oy  heating  the  liquid  on  a  water 
bath;  the  ether  is  distilled  off*;  and  the  distillate  is  washed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  rectified  over  oxide  of  lead.      (Gerhardt   <fc   Cahours.)  — 
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2.  When  chloride  of  cumyl  is  added  to  strong  alcohol,  the  mixture  becomes 
hot^  and  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  cuminate  of  ethyl.     (Cahoors.) 

Properties*    Colourless  liquid.     Lighter  than  water.     Boils  at  240^ 
Vapour  density  =  6'65,    It  has  a  very  agreeable  odour  of  pippins. 


24  0 

16  H 

40 


Gerhardt  &  Cahoors. 

mean. 

144     ....     75-00 

74-45 

16     ....      8-33 

8-65 

32     ....     16-67 

16-90 

C^H«0,0»H"03  ....  192     ....  100-00    100*00 

Vola*  Density. 

C-vapour  24    9*9840 

H-gas    16     1-1088 

O-gas    2     2-2186 

Ether-Tapour   2     13-3114 

1     6*6557 

DecamposUions.  The  vapour  is  readily  inflammable,  and  bums  with 
a  blueish  flame.  —  Heated  with  potash^  it  yields  alcohol  and  cuminate  of 
potash.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 

Insoluble  in  wcUer.  Dissolves  in  every  proportion  in  dloohol  and  in 
ether,     (Gerhardt  k  Cahours.) 


Acetocundnic  Anhydride. 

Gerhardt.  (1852.)   Conipt.  rend.  34,  904;  Ann.  Pharm,  83,  114;  in 
detail,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Pky$.  37,  304  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  82. 

Cuminate  ac^tique.  Acetate  cuminiquef  Anhydrous  Cuminacetic  Acid. 

Obtained  in  the  same   way  as   acetobenzoic  anhydride   (xii,   05), 
from  cuminate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  acetyl. 

« 

Propertm,    Neutral  oil  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  Spanish  wine. 
Heavier  than  water. 

Cahours. 

24  C  144    ....     69-90    70*14 

14  H 14     ....      6*80    6*93 

6  O 48     ....     28*30     22*93 


C<H«0»,C*H"08  ....  206     ....  100-00    100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  When  moist,  it  rapidly  becomes  acid,  depositing 
laminsD  of  cuminic  acid,  and  diflusing  an  odour  of  acetic  acid.  —  2.  It  is 
decomposed  by  distillation  into  acetic  anhydride  and  cuminic  anhydride. 
,—  3.  By  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cuminate  and  acetate. 
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Cuminate  of  Phenyl, 

C»H*«0*  =  C»H»0,(?°H"0». 

Williamson  A  Sorugham.    Phil.  Mag.  7,  370 ;  Chem.  Oaa.  1854,  193  ; 

Ann.  Pharm,  92,  316  ;  J.  pr.  Cheni.  62,  365;  Phaim.  Centr.  1854, 

506  j  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  41,  491. 
Kraut.    DUaertation,  Gott.  1854  j  N.  Br.  Arch.  96,  272. 

Cumimttture'  CarboUdurej  Cumyl-phenyl. 

Formation.  By  tbe  action  of  chloride  of  cnmyl  on  pLenylate  of 
potash.  (VVilliamfion  &  Soragham.)  —  Bjr  the  dry  distillation  of  oumo* 
salicylic  acid,  or  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  cumyl  and  salicylate  of 
soda  in  eqnal  numbers  of  atoms.     (Kraut.) 

Preparation.  16  pts.  salicylate  of  soda  are  heated  with  18j-  pts. 
chloride  of  cumyl  in  a  retort,  at  first  gently,  till  the  mixture  has  become 
pasty  and  the  odour  of  chloride  of  cumyl  has  disappeared,  then  moro 
strongly,  as  long  as  oil  continues  to  pass  over.  The  distillate  is  heated 
to  boiling  with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  whereupon  cuminic  and  carbolic 
acids  dissolve  in  the  potash,  and  cuminate  of  phenyl  is  deposited  on 
cooling  as  a  crystalline  mass  which  is  purified  by  wasning,  freezing,  and 
repeated  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.     (Kraut.) 

Properties^  Long,  white  needles,  melting  between  57°  and  58°. 
Distils  without  decomposition.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  benzoate  of  phenyl,  especially  when  heated. 

Kraut. 


32  C  

192 
16 
32 

....  80-00  ... 
....   6-60  ... 
....  13-40  ... 

mean, 
80-58 

16  n  .••.>..•.....••■..•.•••• 

6-87 

4  O  

12-55 

C«H»0,C»H"a»  .... 

240 

....  100-00  ... 

100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  When  a  mixture  of  cuminate  of  phenyl  and 
nitrate  of  soda  19  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  actd,  binitrocuminic  acid 
(and  probably  nitrocuminic  acid)  is  formed.  (Kraut.) — 2.  It  is  resolved 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  cuminic  acid  and  sulpho-carbonic  acid. 
(Kraut.)  —  3.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  but  alcoholic 
potash  decomposes  it,  yielding  cuminate  and  phenylate  of  potash.    (Kraut.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether. 


Benzo-cuminic  Anhydride. 

C«H"0«  =  C"H*0»,C»H»0». 

Gerhardt.     (1852.)     Ann.  Pharm.  82,  114;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  37, 
285 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  79. 

Anhydrous  Benzocuminic  acid,  Cuminate  qf  benzoyl,  Benzoate  qf  cumyl,  WaS" 
serfreie  Benzoesdure-Cumimdure. 

Preparation.    20  pts.  dried  cuminate  of  soda  are  heated  in  a  retort 
with  15  pts.  chloride  of  benzoyl,  till  the  odour  has  disappeared;  after 
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wliicli  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.  A  thick^  almost  colourless  syrup  is 
thus  obtained,  which  is  warmed  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  whereupon  the  benzo-cuminic  anhydride  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  as  an  oil.  This  is  washed  first  with  aqueous  carbonate 
of  soda,  then  with  water,  and  after  pouring  off  the  water,  dissolved 
in  ether  and  gently  wanned  till  the  ether  and  adhering  water  have 
evaporated. 

Properties,  Thick,  almost  colourless,  and  inodorous  oil.  Sp.  gr.  = 
I'll 5  at  23°.  Heated  in  open  vessels,  it  appears  to  volatilise  without 
decomposition,  and  yields  very  pungent  vapours. 


34  C  

16  H 

204     .. 

16     .. 

..     7612     .. 

5-97     .. 

..     17-91     .. 

Gerliardt. 

75-89 

6*18 

6  O 

48     .. 

. ...     17-93 

C"H*03,C-^H"03 268     ....  10000     10000 

Decompositions,  1.  When  kept  jnoist,  it  turns  acid.  2.  It  cannot  be 
distilled  without  decomposition,  but  yields  an  acid,  buttery  distillate 
solidifying  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  3.  Ammania  converts  it  into 
benzamide,  or  benzoate  of  ammonia^  and  cuminamide.  4.  By  alkalis  it 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  benzoate  and  cuminate. 


ComosalicyL 

Cahours.      Compt.  rend.  44,  1252  ;  Ann.  Pkarm.  104,  109;  in  detail, 
N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  52,  197;  Ann.  Pharm.  t08,  317. 

Cnmosalicifle. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Chloride  of  cumyl  does  not  act  in  the 
cold  on  salicylous  acid  ;  but  on  applying  heat,  abundance  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved,  and  solid  cumosalicyl  is  formed,  which  is  purified  by 
pressing  between  blotting  paper,  washing  with  warm  aqueous  potash  and 
boiling  water,  and  repeated  recrystallisation  from  strong  alcohol. 

Properties,  Brilliant,  colourless,  friable  prisms^  melting  at  a  gentle 
heat  to  a  clear  oil,  and  solidifying  on  cooling. 

Cahours. 

34  C    204    ....     76-1     75*79 

16  H    U     ....       5-9     5-97 

6  O    48     ....     18-0     18-24 

C"H«03,C»H"0»  268     ....  1000     10000 

It  is  attacked  by  dhloriiie,  bromine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  giving  rise 
to  crystal! isable  products.  It  is  not  attacked  by  solid  caiistic  pot<ish  or 
by  aqueous  potash,  either  in  the  cold  or  when  heated. 

Insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  in  warm  alcohol.  Dissolves  readily  in 
fther. 
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Cominate  of  Methyl-salicyl. 

C«H"0«  =  (?H»0,(?'^H"0',C"H*0*. 

Oerhardt.   (1854.)    Compt.  rend,  38,  32;  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  302;  Chem. 
Cenir,  1854,  131;  Traitiy  3,  327. 

CuminMure  MethyhalicyUdure. 

When  chloride  of  cumyl  is  heated  with  salicylate  of  methyl,  a  viscid 
oil  is  obtained,  which  crystallises  when  mixed  with  ether,  and  erapo^ 
rated. 

Fropetiies,  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  very  brilliant  laminae,  and 
from  ether,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  thick,  oblique  prisms.  It  is 
deposited  from  its  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  as  an  oil  which  remains 
fluid  for  a  lon<i^  time. 

Insoluble  in  wcUer,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Very  soluble  in 
etJ^er, 


Oenantho-cuminic  Anhydride. 

C^H**©'  =  C"H"0»,C*>H"0». 

Chiozza  &  Malerba.     Ann.  Phmm.  91,  102;  Chem.  Centr.  1854,  793; 
J.  p7\  Chem.  64,  32. 

Cumyl'oenanihylal,  Anhydrous  Oengntho^cuminie  acid,  Oenanthylaie  of  Cumyl. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  oenanthylate  of 
potash. 

Colourless  oil,  smelling  feebly  of  apples  and  slightly  aromatic  in  the 
cold.  Lighter  than  water.  Heavier  than  water  (Chiozza  &  Malerba).  (Ger. 
hardt,  Traiti,  3,  601.)  When  heated,  it  yields  vapours  which  attack  the 
organs  of  respiration. 


34  C 

21  H 

60 


Chiozza  &  Malerba. 

204     ....     73-91 

74-0 

24     .. 

8-69 

8-2 

48     .. 

..     17-40 

l/*o 

C"n»0»,C»H"03 276     ....  100-00     lOO'O 


Cuminic  Anhydride. 

C40H«0*  =  C«>H"0»,C»H»0». 

Gbrhardt.     (1852.)     Compt.  rend.  34,  904;  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  114; 
more  detailed,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  37,  304;  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  77. 

Anhydrous  euminic  aeid^  Cuminaie  cuminigue. 

Formation.       1.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  cuminate  of 
soda,  —  2.  By  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  cuminate  of 
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soda.  —  3.  Aceto-caraiuic  anhydride  is  resolved  hy  distillation  into  acetic 
anhydride  and  cuminic  anhydride. 


I  Preparation.    Similar  to  that  of  benzo-cuminic  anhydride  (p.  157). 

i  The  ethereal  solution  is  generally  rendered  milky  by  chloride  of  sodium  ; 

This  is  removed  by  evaporating  the  solution  and  again  treating  the 
\  residne  with  ether. 

Properties,     Viscid,  almost  colourless  oil,  solidifying  in  crystals  after 
»  a  time.    Tasteless,    It  has  a  faint  odour  like  the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids. 

'  Neutral. 

,  Gcrhardt. 

I  oil,      aoUdiJied  mast, 

....     77-42     7/-43     ....     77-35 

...       7-10    7-15     ....       7-17 

...     15-48     5-42     ....     15-48 


40  C     

240 

22  H    

22 

6  0    

48 

C»H"0»,0»H»03 310    ....  100-00     10000    ....  100-00 

Decompositions,  Exposed  to  moist  air,  it  gradually  becomes  filled 
with  brilliant  laminsd  of  cuminic  acid,  into  which  it  is  at  last  completely 
converted.  —  3j  aqueoiis  ammonia  it  is  gradually  converted  into  solid 
cuminamide. 


Cuminuric  Acid. 

C**NH*'0«  =  C»*AdH»0>,0*. 
Cahours.     N,  Ann,  Ohim.  Phys.  53,  356  ;  Ann,  Pluirm.  109,  31. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  When  the  compound  of  glycocol  and 
oxide  of  silver  is  acted  upon  by  chloride  of  cumyl,  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed,  together  with  cuminuric  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
and  crystallises  on  cooling  or  by  slow  evaporation,  in  yellowish  brown 
prisms.  The  product  is  purified  by  pressure  between  blotting  paper  and 
recrystallisation. 

Ctthoun. 

24  C  144  ....     65-15     64-91 

N 14  ....  6-33 

15  H 15  ....       6-78     6-65 

6  O 48  ....  21-74 

C^NHWQ* 221     ....  100-00 

It  bears  the  same  relation  to  cuminic  acid,  as  hippnric  to  benzoic 

acid. 

Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  water  and  is  converted  into 

cuminic  acid  and  hydroohlorate  of  glycocoL 

CuminuraU  of  silver  contains  32-61  p.  c.  Ag  (C'*AgNH"0«  =  32-92 
p.  c). 

Cuminuric  acid  dissolves  in  cUcoJiol,  especially  when  warm. 


1 
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Sassafras-Camphor. 

C^HWQ*  =  C»HW0*,0». 

Binder.    (1821^    RepeH.W^ZiQ, 

Saint-Evhb,    JVf  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  107 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  34,  372 ; 
abstr.  Compt  rend,  18,  735;  N.  J.  Pharm,  10,  314. 

In  oil  of  Sassafras.  Rectified  oil  of  sassafras  is  cooled  by  an  artificial 
freezing  mixture,  and  the  crystals,  which  are  deposited  after  a  few  hours 
from  the  turbid  liquid,  are  collected,  pressed  between  paper,  melted,  and 
recrystallised  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture.     (St.  Eyre.) 

Hard,  white,  oblique  four-sided  or  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  bevelled 
with  two  faces,  and  somewhat  truncated  on  the  bevelling  edge. 

It  crackles  when  pressed  together.  Sp.  gr.  =  1*245  at  6^;  1*11  in 
the  liquid  state  at  12  5\  It  remains  liquid  at  5°,  but  solidifies  below 
17°  ;  solidifies  at  7•5^    (Binder.)  —  Vapour-density  =  5-85.   (St.  Evre.) 

It  has  an  odour  of  sassafras,  and  tastes  at  first  sweetish  and  warm, 
afterwards  burning.  •  (Binder.) 


10  H  

120 

10 

....  74-07  ... 

6-17  ... 

....  19*76  ... 

St.  Evre. 

73-86 

6-61 

19-53 

....  73*94  ....  73-83 
6'24  ....   6-29 

4  0  

....  19-82  ....  19*83 

C*H»0^  ., 

162 

....  100*00  .... 

100-00 

....  100*00  ....  100-00 

It  becomes  rapidly  altered  in  the  air.  (St.  Evre.)  —  When  set  on 
fire,  it  bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  —  Mixed  with  7iit7He  acid,  it  turns 
yellow,  dissolves  with  reddish  brown  colour,  and  is  partly  converted  into 
a  brown  viscid  resin.  —  With  fumiug  sulphuric  acid  it  efiPervescos,  evolving 
sulphurous  acid  and  depositing  spongy  charcoal.     (Binder.) 


Appendix  to  SaBsaJras-campho)*. 

Oil  of  Sassafras. 

Binder.    (]  821 .)    JRepert.  1 1,  340. 

BoNASTRB.   J,  Phamu  14,  045;  abstr.  J.  Chim.  incd.  4,  484;  If.  Tv.  19, 

1,  210. 
SAiNT-EyRB.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  107;  J.  pr.  Chem,  34,  372; 

abstr.  Compt.  rend.  18,  735;  i\r.  J.  Phai^m.  10,  314. 
Zeller.     Stud,  uher  adhei\  Ode.,  1850. 

Etsenee  o/Moaqfrat. 

Source  and  Preparation.  Occurs  in  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  roots 
of  Laurtie  sassafras  L.  —  The  wood  is  rasped  and  distilled  with  water, 
and  the  oil  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous  distillate  is  collected. 
Commercial  oil  of  sassafras  is  generally  adulterated  {a)  with  oil  of 

vol..    XIV.  M 
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lavender;  it  is  tlien  specifically  lighter  than  the  pure  oil;  (ft.)  with  oil 
qftumentine,  which,  when  the  oil  is  suhmitted  to  distillation,  passes  over 
and  floats  on  the  distillate ;  c  with  oil  of  cloves,  the  imparity  remaining 
in  the  residue,  when  the  oil  is  distilled  with  potash. 

Pivperties,  Yellow  (St.  Evre);  varies  between  pale-brown  and  reddish 
jrellow.  (Zeller.)  —Sp.  gr.  =  1-09  at  10°  (St.  Erre),  between  1-07  and 
1*09.  (Zeller.)  —  Begins  to  boil  at  115'^,  tbe  boiling  point  rising  to  228**, 
when  It  remains  nearly  constant.  (St.  Eyre.)  — It  has  an  odoar  of  fennel 
and  a  sharp  (St.  Eyre),  fiery  taste.  (Bonastre.)  —  It  is  neatraL 
(Zeller.) 

St.  Evre. 

C  72-19 

H 6-40 

O 21-41 

100-00 

Tlie  analysis  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^^1P°0^*  but  oil  of  sassafras  is  a 
mixtare  (St.  Evre)  of  two  oils,  one  heavier,  the  other  lighter  than  water.     (Bonastre.) 

Decompogidons,  1.  When  kept  for  some  time  or  cooled,  it  deposits 
crystalline  sassafras-camphor.  (Binder,  St.  Evre.)  2*  On  ditUUcUion, 
it  leaves  a  brownish  yellow  residue.  (St.  Erre.)  —  3.  Distilled  through  a 
tube  heated  to  redness  or  over  heated  soda^lime^  it  yields  naphthalin  and 
phenylic  alcohol.  (St.  Evre.)  —  4.  Saturated  with  c^Zortn^,  it  becomes 
opaque,  milky,  and  viscid.  (Bonastre.) ;  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  and 
is  converted  into  a  viscid  mass  containing  common,  camphor.  (Faltin, 
Ann.  Pharm,  87,  376.)  —  5.  It  is  violently  attacked  by  bromine,  being 
converted  into  bromide  of  oil  of  sassafras  and  evolving  hydrobromio  acid. 
(St.  Evre.)  —  6.  With  iodine,  it  turns  yellowish  brown  without  becoming 
viscid. —  7.  Mixed  with  cold  nitrvo  acid,  it  gradually  becomes  flesh- 
coloured  (Bonastre),  reddish  brown  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 
(Zeller.)  With  hot  nitric  acid  it  turns  red  (Daryk) ;  warmed  with  weak 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  (Daryk,  St.  Evre)  ;  with  moderately  con- 
centrated acid,  a  brittle  resin.  (Zeller.)  It  readily  takes  fire  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  (St.  Evre),  leaving  a  brown  resin.  (Hasse,  GreU.  Ann. 
1785, 1,422.)  —  8.  Treated  with  strong  sulphuric  add,  it  frequently  takes 
fire,  and  is  converted  into  a  red,  acid  resin,  mixed  with  charcoal.  (St. 
Evre.)  Mixed  with  \  pt.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  greenish,  yellow- 
ish-brown. (Zeller.)  —  9.  Saturated  with  sulphurotut  acid,  it  turns  green, 
and  afterwards  orange-coloured,  deposits  sulphur,  becomes  hot,  and  yields 
a  mixture  which  on  standing  separates  into  two  strata,  the  upper,  consist- 
ing of  undecomposed  oil,  the  lower  of  an  oil  boiling  at  235°,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C^^R^G^.  If  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  be  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period,  an  oil  containing  sulphur  is  formed,  corre- 
sponding in  composition  to  the  formula  C^H'^0%.  — 10.  It  Is  not  altered 
by  phosphoric  anhydride.  — 11.  Distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus, 
it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  oil  of  sassafras,  with  violent  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  — 12.  It  is  not  attacked  hj potassium,  — 13.  Saturated 
with  ammonia  it  yields  bulky  prisms  containing  73*17  p.  c.  C,  6*18  p.  c. 
H,  and  20*65  0.     (St.  Evre.)     Cooled  oil  of  sassafras  is  rendered  turbid  by 

•  This  U  wrong/  C^HWOS  »  80*60  C,  7'46  H,  11*94 ;  perhaps  it  is  C^W^O^ 
«>  72*00  C  ;  6-66  H;  and  21*340. 
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amwoQia,  and  becomes  viscid^  but  not  crystalline.  (Bonafitre^  — 14.  It 
Ls  npt  altered  by  bichromate  ofpoicuh  and  sulphuric  acid  (St.  Evre)  ;  de- 
posits yellowish-brown,  resinous  flakes.  (Zeller.)—  15.  It  is  not  affected 
by  chloride  of  zinc,     (St.  Evre.) 

Combinations.    Dissolves  in  4  or  5  pts,  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  and 
sparingly  in  aqueous  alkalis.     (Zellei,  Bonastre.) 


Osygtn-nudem  C*H*Q*. 

Pyrozanthin. 

ScANLAK.      (1855.)     Fhil.  Mag.  J.,  [3],  41,  395;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 

7,  94. 
Apjohn  &  Greoory.     Froc.  of  the  Boy.  Irish  Acad,  1836,  33;  J.pr. 

Ckem.  13,  70. 
ScHWBizsR.    J.  pr.  Chem.  44,  129. 

Ehlanin.  Discovered  simnltaneously  by  Pasch  &  Scanlau  (1835),  and  named  after 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  latter.     (  DubUnj  lat.  Eblana.) 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  the  precipitate  formed  by  lime  in  crude 
wood-spirit.  —  2.  By  saturating  the  most  volatile  portion  of  crnde  wood 
spirit  with  lime,  and  heating.  —  3.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  the 
pyroxanthogen  contained  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid.     (Schweizer.) 

Preparation.  1.  Crude  wood  spirit  is  distilled  till  15  p.  c.  has  passed 
over;  the  distillate  containing  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  lime  and 
redistilled  ;  and  from  the  dry,  dark-coloured  residue,  consisting  of  acetate 
of  lime,  lime,  brown  resin,  and  pyroxanthin,  the  first  two  substances  are 
extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  boiled 
with  alcohol.  The  first  extracts  contain  almost  exclusively  a  brown 
resin,  smelling  like  pitch ;  the  last  contain  principally  pyroxanthin  ; 
these  are  evaporated,  and  the  crystals  thereby  deposited  are  recrystal- 
liscd  from  alcohol.  (Apjohn  <&  Greffory.)  —  2.  The  most  volatile  part  of 
crude  pyroligneous  acid  (from  ash- wood)  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  till 
the  distillate  will  scarcely  take  fire,  and  the  residue  is  distilled  alono 
over  a  naked  flame,  till  nothing  but  water  containing  acetic  acid  passes 
over.  This  second  distillate  is  supersaturated  with  potash,  and  the 
orange-yellow  flakes  thereupon  deposited  are  washed  on  a  filter,  first 
with  water,  and  then  repeatedly  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  alcohol,  to 
remove  the  resin^  which  is  especially  deposited  when  the  liquid  has  been 
nearly  saturated.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
crystals  deposited  on  cooling  are  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  If  the 
flocculeut  precipitate  produced  by  potash  is  immediately  crystallised  from  alcohol  instead 
of  being  first  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  warm  alcohol,  in  order  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  adhering  resin,  the  crystals  obtained  are  difficult  to  purify. 
(Schweizer.) 

Propertifs,    Long,  yellow  noodles  which  begin  to  sublime  in  a  current 

M  2 
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of  air  at  134°,  melt  at  144%  solidify  in  crystals  on  cooling.     (Apjohn  & 
Gregory.) 


20  C     

120 

8 

....     75  00    ... 
....      5*00    ... 
....    2000    ... 

Apjohn.      Gregory. 

74-1    ....    74-3 

6'1     ....       5*5 

4  O     

32 

19-8     ....     20-2 

C»H80< 

......  160 

....  100-00    .., 

100-0    ....  100-0 

CaiH^O*,  according  to  Gregory,  C«Hi»0*,  according  to  Gmelin. 

Decompositions.  1.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  closed  vessels. 
2.  It  is  partly  decomposed  by  dry  gaseous  chlorine  between  80°  and  100° 
into  a  blackish  brown  resin^  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  —  3.  It 
is  violently  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  being  converted  into  oxalic 
acid  and  a  substance  which  explodes  by  heat.  Dissolves  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid  without  evolution  of  gas;  the  solution  mixed  with  water 
deposits  a  brownish  yellow  substance,  which  explodes  by  heat  when 
dried,  dissolves  in  potash,  and  is  not  reprecipitated  from  this  solution 
by  acetic  acid.  —  4.  With  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  reddish 
brown,  afterwards  blackish  brown,  and  finally  deposits  blackish  brown 
flakes.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
dissolves  pyroxanthin,  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  fine  purple-red 
colour ;  the  solution,  after  a  few  days,  deposits  blackish  brown  flakes, 
but  as  long  as  it  remains  purple  red,  it  deposits  unchanged  pyroxanthin 
on  addition  of  water.  —  5.  Dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  magnificent  purple  red  solution.  The  freshly  prepared  solution 
deposits  unchanged  pyroxanthin  on  addition  of  water,  but  after  a  time 
loses  its  colour,  especially  in  the  air,  and  deposits  blackish  brown  flakes. 
(Apjohn  &  Gregory.) 

Conilnnations,  Pyroxanthin  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
aqtieous  potasli  and  in  amm4)nia. 

Dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by 
water. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  etiter ;  crystallises  from  the  hot  concen- 
trated solution  on  cooling,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water. 
(Apjohn  &  Gregory.) 


Appendix  to  PyroxanUdn. 

Fyrozanthogen. 

SciiWEiZER.     (1848.)    t/.jpr.  (7Aej».  44,  129, 

Source  and  Freparaiion,  Occurs  in  crude  pyroligneons  acid.  The 
wood-spirit  is  first  distilled  from  this  liquid,  and  the  residue  is  then  dis- 
tilled alone,  as  long  as  water  containing  acetic  acid  passes  over.  This 
second  distillate  is  then  mixed  with  ether  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
24  hours  with  frequent  shaking ;  the  stratum  of  ether  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  distilled;  the  residue  is  mixed  with 
water ;  and  the  heavy  brownish  oil  thereby  precipitated  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  water  and  distilled  several  times  with  water. 
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Properties,  Tmnsparent,  colourless,  or  yellowish  oil,  heavier  than 
water.  Solidifies  at  — 28°  in  a  white,  fatty[mass.  It  has  a  disagreeable 
odour  of  smoked  fish,  and  a  strong  pungent  taste. 

It  is  probably  a  mixture.     (Schweizer.) 

Decompositions.  1.  It  acquires  a  darker  colour  on  exposure  to  air 
and  lifflU,  —  2.  Yields  a  dark  distillate  by  heat,  and  leaves  a  dark  yellow 
and,  finally,  black  resinous  residue.  —  3.  Its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
is  decomposed  by  potash,  limey  or  haryia  (also  oy  carbonate  of  potash  and 
by  ammonia  with  the  aid  of  heat);  yielding  (1)  a  precipitate  of  pyrox- 
anthin;  (2)  a  reddish-brown,  easily  fusible  resin,  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  potash,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether ;  (3)  a  soft  resin  smelling  of  creosote,  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  sulphuric  acid ;  (4)  a  yellowish  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  solution  by  ether,  resembles  pyroxanthogen,  but  no  longer  yields 
pyroxanthin  with  potash;  and  (5)  a  peculiar  acid. — 4.  It  reduces  mercury 
from  mercuroas  salts.  —  5.  Its  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  acetate  of 
lead  on  addition  of  ammonia,  in  thick  white  flakes. 

Combinations.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  hot  water ;  readily  in  wood- spirit,  alcohol,  and  eOiei',     (Schweizer.) 

Bromine-nudeus  C^BrH", 

Bromocnminol. 

C;»BrH"0»  =  CJ»BrH",0«. 
Gerhardt  &  Cahours.    (1841.)    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  1,  SQ. 

Hydrure  de  bromoctanyle. 

Dry  bromine  reacts  on  cumin ol  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine,  and 
forms  bromocnminol  as  a  heavy  oil,  which  is  readily  resolved  by  water 
into  cnminic  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  bisul- 
phite of  soda  and  cuminol  is  decomposed  by  bromine,  with  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  separation  of  cuminol,  which  is  converted  by  excess 
of  bromine  into  a  crystalline,  readily  fusible  substance,  which  combines 
with  the  bisulphites  and  is  probably  bromide  of  cumyl  (bromocnminol  ?). 
(Bertagnini,  Ann.  Pharm,  87,  277.) 

(Morine-nudeus  C*^C1H". 

Chloride  of  Cmuyl. 
C»H"C10*  =  C»C1H",0\ 

Cahours.  (1841.)  Compt  rend.  22,  846;  Ann.  Phaim..  60,  254; 
Compt.  rend.  25,  724.— i^T.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23,  347;  J.  pr.  Ghem. 
45, 144 ;  extr.  Ann.  Phai'm.  70,  45. 

CMorcumyt,  CumylchtorUr. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  reacts  on 
cnminic  acid  below  60°,  evolving  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
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and  yields  a  mixture  of  oxyobloride  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  cumyl. 
The  product  is  rectified,  and  the  portion  distilling  between  250°  and  260^ 
is  collected  apart^  washed  with  cold  water,  dried  oyer  chloride  of  calcium 
and  rectified.  (Cahours.) — Ozychloride  of  phosphorus  with  3  at.  cuminate 
of  soda  yields  chloride  of  onmyl.  —  Terchloride  of  phosphorus  reacts  at 
common  .temperatures  on  the  alkaline  cuminates,  forming  chloride  of 
cumyl  and  an  alkaliue  phosphite^  which  readily  attacks  the  chloride  of 
cumyl,  so  that  the  distillate  is  rendered  impure  by  substances  containing 
phosphorus.    (Gerhardt,  Ann,  Fliarm.  87,  64.) 

Properties.    Colourless,  very  mobile  liquid  of  sp.gr.  I '07  at  15**. 
Boils  between  256''  and  258"*. 


20  C  

120   ....  65-79  ... 
11   ....   6-03  ... 
35-5  ....  19-41  ... 
16   ....   8-77  ... 

Cahours. 
65-75 

CI  

2  O  

6-17 

19-71 

8-37 

C»CIH"0* 

182-5  ....  100-00  ,.. 

100-00 

Isomeric  witb'cblorocuminol. 

Decompositions.  1 .  It  is  decomposed  by  moist  air  into  hydrochloric 
and  cumin ic  acids.  —  2.  Boiled  with  aqueous  potash^  it  quickly  yields  the 
same  products.  —  3.  By  dry  gaseous  ammonia  (Cahonrs)  and  by  carbonate 
of  ammjonia  (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  p.  1 67),  it  is  converted  into  cuma- 
mide.  —  4.  It  becomes  strongly  heated  with  alcohol^  and,  on  adding  water 
to  the  liquid,  cuminate  of  ethyl  is  separated  as  a  light  oil  With  the 
silver-compound  of  glycocol,  it  forms  cnminuric  acid  (Cahours,  p.  16'0)j 
with  phenylate  of  potash,  cuminate  of  phenyl  (Williamson  &  Scrugham, 
p.  157);  with  aniline,  cumauilide  (Cahours,  p.  177);  with  stdpho- 
plienylamide,  cumylosulphophenylamide  (p.  177),  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, eumonitrile  and  sulphophenylic  acid ;  with  hemoylstdphophenyU- 
argentamide,  cumylbenzoylsulphophenylamide  (p.  179)  (Gerhardt  & 
Chiozza) ;  with  salicyloiLS  acxd^  cumosalicyl  (Cahours,  p.  158) ;  with 
salicylate  of  soda,  cumosalicylio  anhydride,  and  on  distillation,  cumipate  of 
phenyl  (Kraut,  p.  157);  with  salicylamide,  cumosalicylamide  (Gephardt 
&  Chiozza,  p.  179) ;  with  oenanthylate  of  potash,  oenanthocuminic 
anhydride  (Chiozza  &  Malerba,  p.  159) ;  with  nitranisidine,  the  com- 
pound corresponding  to  benzonitranisidide  (xii,  269);  with  nitrocumidine, 
a  crystallisaole  product  (Cahours,  p.  352 ) ;  with  cuminol-potassium, 
cumyl  (Chiozza,  p.  154) ;  with  cuminate  of  potash,  cnminic  anhydride 
(Gerhardt,  p.  159) ;  with  eugenic  acid,  oomeneugenyl  (Cahours)  ;  with 
piperidine,  cnmylopiperide.     (Cahours.) 


Chlorocuminol. 
C«>C1H"0»  =  C»C1H",0*. 

Gerhardt  &  Gahourb.    (1841.)    ff.  Ann,  Vhim,  Fhys,  I,  82. 

Hydrure  de  chiorocumyle, 

^Preparation.     Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  in  daylight  through  cnminol 
previously  dried  over  chloride  [of  calcium^  is  absorbed  with  evolution 
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of  hydroohlorio  acid.  The  liquid  beconles  heated^  tarns  red^  and  is  then 
^adually  decolorised^  and  after  a  few^  hours  becomes  saturated  with 
chlorine^  whereupon  the  excess  of  chlorine  and  the  hydrochloric  acid 
are  expelled  bj  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid^  and  the  product  is  kept  so  as 
to  preserve  it  from  air  and  moisture. 

Fivperties.     Yellowish  liquid,  heavier  than  water.     It  has  a  very 
powerful  odour,  differing  from  that  of  cuminol. 


20  C     

11  H     

120      ....    65'79 
11      ....      603 
35-5  ....     19-41 
16      ....      8-77 

Oerhardt  &  Cahoura. 

64-64 

6*54 

CI    

2  0     

22-18 

6-64 

C»H"C108  

182-5  ....  100-00 

100-00 

Isomeric  with  chloride  of  cumyl. 

According  to  Gerhardt  &  Cahours,  it  had  absorbed  hydrochloric  acid,  and  codsc- 
qaently  gave  too  little  C^  and  too  much  H  and  CI. 

Decompositions.  1.  Decomposed  by  moist  air  into  hydrochloric  and 
cuminic  acids.  It  does  not  keep  well,  even  in  stoppered  bottles,  but 
turns  red,  becomes  turbid,  and  evolves  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
perhaps  a  spontaneous  decomposition  takes  place  without  the  interven- 
tion of  moist  air.  —  2.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  carbon,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  -—  3.  It  dissolves  completely  in  a 
few  moments  in  boiling  aqv£ous  potash,  as  chloride  of  potassium  and 
cumin  ate  of  potash.  —  4.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  chlorocuminol 
with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  crimson  solution  which 
in  contact  with  moist  air  soon  deposits  crystals  of  cuminic  acid.  — 
5.  When  dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  through  chlorocuminol,  it  becomes 
thick  and  stops  up  the  tube;  if  the  chlorocuminol  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  immediately  deposited, 
and  on  adding  water  to  the  decanted  liquid,  a  chlorinated  oil  is  precipi- 
tated, which  with  potash  yields  cuminic  acid,  and  when  heated  by  itself, 
hydrochloric  acid,  charcoal,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  Hence  ammonia 
appears  merely  to  combine  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the 
slow  decomposition  of  the  chlorocuminol,  and  not  to  act  on  the  compound 
itself.  —  6.  It  does  not  yield  cuminate  of  ethyl  with  absolute  alcohol. 


Chlorine-nucleus  C«>CPH". 

Chloronicene. 

C*>Cl»Hi«. 

St.  Eyre.     (1849.)    N.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  25,  495 ;  also  Ann.  Fha)'m. 
70,  263 ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  458. 

Nichie  monochlori. 

ForrruUion    and    Preparation.       By    distilling     chloroniccic     acid 
(C"C1H»0*,  xi,  176)  with  excess  of  lime  or  baryta : 

2C»2Cm»0*  =  C»Cl«Hw  +  4C02. 
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Chloronicene  then  passes  over  first,  as  a  brown-yellow  liquid^  tben  para- 
nicene,  C^^H*  or  C**H",  in  yellow  crystals. 

Impure  chloroniceio  acid  may  be  used  for  the  preparation,  in  which 
case  the  distillate  will  contain  benzene,  C"H^  This  may  be  distilled  off 
at  90°  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  (air  would  decompose 
it),  and  if  the  receiyer  be  then  changed,  chloronicene  may  be  collected 
between  290^  and  295°,  and  there  remains  a  liquid  mixture  of  chloro- 
nicene and  a  solid  hydrocarbon  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 

PropeHies,  Pale  yellow  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1'141  at  10°,  boiling  between 
292^  and  294°,  and  having  a  vapour-density  of  7*52.  In  vessels  con- 
taining air,  it  turns  brown  after  some  weeks. 

St.  Eyre. 
mean.  Vol*  Density. 

20  C  120'0  ....     59-76  60'71  C-vaponr 20  8-3200 

2  CI 70-8....     35-26  34-69         Cl-gw 2  4-9086 

10  H 10-0  ....       4-98  5-52  H-gas  10  0-6930 

C»CPH»«  ....  200-8  ....  100-00  100-92         Vapour    ^ 2 13-9216 

1  6-9608 

Tims  according  to  Laurent  &  Gerfaardt.  (CwnpU  ehim,  1849, 163).  According 
to  St.  Evre,  the  atomic  weight  is  only  half  as  great  Gerhardt  afterwards  regarded  it  as 
identical  with  chloride  of  phenyl,  Ci^H^Cl  (see  page  142). 

Fuming  niiiic  acid  attacks  the  compound  with  violence,  converting  it 
into  nitrochloronicene  and  a  resin. 


Oxyhromine-nucUus  C*Br*H*0*. 

Brom-sassafras  Oil. 

C»H»Br«0*  =  C»H«Br*0*,0». 

St.   Evre.     (1846.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  12,  107  ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 
34,  372  3  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  18,  735 ;  N,  J,  Phaj-m.  10,  314. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  bromine  is  slowly  dropped  into 
sassafras  oil,  a  larce  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved,  and  tlio 
oil  becomes  crystaUine.  The  crystalline  mass  is  pressed  between  paper, 
washed  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ether,  which  separates  free 
bromine  and  a  fibrous  substance  resembling  solid  chloride  of  carbon,  and 
dried  in  vacuo  at  130°. 

Pivperties,    White  needles  united  in  tufts. 

St.  Evrc. 

20  C 120     ....     1512     14-64 

2  H 2     ....       0-25     0-25 

8  Br 640    ....     80*60    79-84 

4  0 32     ....       4-03     5-27 


C»ll»BrK)^   ....  794     ....  10000    lOD'OO 
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Decompositions,  1 .  By  chlonne  in  sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  a 
tongh  mass,  free  from  hyarogen  and  resembling  sesqaichloride  of  carbon 
—  2.  Heated  with  aqmous  potash,  it  yields  a  brittle  translucent  resin 
still  containing  bromine. 

It  dissolves  in  boiling  ether. 


OxychiorinMiudeus  C*^CPHO*. 

Chlor-sassafras  Oil. 

C^HCPO*  =  (?^C1»H0',0«. 

St.  Evrb.     (1846.)    N.  Ann.  Chitn.  Phys,  12,  107;  also  •/.  pr,  Cheni. 
34,  372 ;  abstr.  Compt.  rend,  18,  735 ;  xV.  J.  Fharm.  10,  314. 

F&rmation  and  Preparation,  By  distilling  in  the  oil-bath  a  mixture 
of  sassafras  oil  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  washing  the  oily 
distillate  with  water  to  remove  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  rectifying  it  over  oxide  of  lead  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Properties,    Boils  at  238°. 


Nitroparanicene. 

C»NH"0*  =  C»XH". 

Paranicene  nitrogene,    (Compare  page  142.) 

Formation  and  Preparation  (p.  142.)  Paranicene  is  dissolved  in 
fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  needles  which  se2>arato  on  cooling  are  freed 
from  resin  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  ether. 

St.  Evre. 
mean, 

20  C  120  ....  67-79  67*63 

N 14  ....  7-91  8-12 

11  H 11  ....  6-21  5-87 

4  0 32  ....  1809  18-38 

C^H" 177     ....  100-00    100-00 

Hydrosulphate  of  Ammonia  converts  it  into  parapicene  (St.  Evre^ 
N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  25,  506.) 
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Nitrocnminic  Acid. 

C«'NH"0«=C»XH",0*. 

Cahouss.  (1848.)  Gompt,  rend.  24^554;  N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  25^ 
36 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  346 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  243. — N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Pky».  53,  334 ;  Ann.  Fharm.  109,  18. 

First  obsenred  in  1841^  by  Gerbardt  &  Cahonra  (AT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  1,  69.) 

Formation,  By  tbe  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  cuminic  acid. 
(Cahonrs.)  —  2.  If  a  Bolntion  of  cuminic  acid  in  cold  nitro-sulphurio  acid 
be  mixed  with  water,  nitro-caminio  acid  separates  from  it  after  a  short 
time.     (Kraut,  iV.  Br.  Arch.  06,  274.) 

Preparation.  Cuminic  acid  is  dissolved  in  warm  concentrated  nitric 
acid;  tne  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  whereupon  red  vapours 
are  evolved,  but  no  violent  action  takes  place ;  and  after  boiling  for 
some  minutes,  it  is  precipitated  with  water.  It  then  deposits  a  jellow, 
heavy,  quickly  solidifying  oil,  which  must  be  washed  two  or  three  times 
with  water  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

Properties,    Yellowish  white  crystalline  scales. 
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...  120 

....     57-41     . 
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■  •••••                 V    w# 
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Decompositions.  1.  On  treating  the  ammonia-salt  with  sulphtiretted 
hydrogen  (Cahours),  or  with  iron-filings  and  acetic  acid,  (Boullay, 
Compt,  rend.  43,  399),  it  is  converted  into  amidocnminio  acid.  —  2.  It  is 
not  altered  by  boiling  with  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 
(Hofmann,  Ann,  Pharm.  97,  206.) 

ComJbinations.  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  very 
readily  in  amm/miaf  potash  and  soda,  forming  crystallisable  salts. 

Nitrocuminate  of  Lim>e.  Yellow  needles  grouped  in  stars.  Becomes 
darker  coloured  by  Exposure  to  light.  When  dried  at  100°,  it  contains 
8*54  p.  c.  calcium,  and  is  therefore  G*^CaXH'®0*  (calonbition  8*77  p.  c. 
Ca.)     (Kraut,  i^.  £r.  Ard^.  96,  274.) 

» 

Nitrocuminate  of  Silver.  Obtained  from  the  ammoniansalt  by  double 
decomposition.  Beautifully  white.  Contains  after  drying  in  vacuo, 
34*0  p.  c.  Ag.  (C"AgXH^«0*  ==  34*17  p.  c.  Ag.) 

Kitrocaminic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Binitrocmninic  Acid. 

Cahours.    (1849.)    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  25, 36 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  46,  346 ; 

Ann,  Fharm.  69,  243. 
BouLLBY.     Compt.  rend.  43,  309  ;  Chem,  Centr.  1856,  782. 
Kraut.     iV.  Br.  Arch.  96,  274 ;  Chem.  Cenir.  1859,  85. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Fnsed  cuminio  acid  dissolves  witliont 
evolution  of  gas  in  nitroBulphnric  acid ;  and  the  solution  on  being  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  gives  off  red  vapours,  becomes  turbid,  and  soon 
deposits  crystalline  laminro,  which  maj  be  washed  with  water  and 
recrystallised  from  alcohol.  (Cahours.)  The  solution  of  cuminic  acid 
in  nitrosulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  with  water,  after  standing  for  24 
hours  at  a  medium  temperature;  the  precipitated  brown  powder  is 
washed  with  water,  and  boiled  with  milk  of  lime;  and  the  filtered 
solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  binitrocuminio 
acid,  —  to  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol.     (Kraut.) 

Properties.  Laminsa  having  a  strong  lustre.  (Cahours.)  Light 
yellow  crystals  of  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system.  Henhenohedrons 
(Mg.  121.)  with  the  angles  «  :  y  =  83°  321';  y  :  v  =  82**  50';  u  :  v  = 
87°  4*5'.  The  acute  edge  y  v,  is  truncated  by  a  dodecahedral  face 
inclined  to  y  at  118°  2-9',  and  to  v  at  154"^  47*1';  there  is  also  to  the  left 
in  front  an  octohedral  fkce  making  with  u  an  angle  of  133^  2*1',  and 
to  the  left  behind  an  octohedral  face  making  with  u  an  angle  of  133°  4*2\ 
Disregarding  the  slight  inequality  of  these  last  two  angles,  the  face  Uy  the 
two  octohedral  faces,  and  the  dodecahedral  face  form  together  a  rhombic 
prism  with  perpendicularly  truncated  edges,  the  faces  y  and  v  resting 
upon  it  in  a  doubly  oblique  direction.  Cleavage  parallel  to  t/.  (v.  Dauber.) 

Becomes  darker  in  colour  by  exposure  to  light.     (Kraut.) 

Cahours.  Kraut. 
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Deeompontums.  1.  Not  acted  upon  by  fuming  nt^T-ic  ocm/,  even  at 
the  boiling  heat.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  Treated  with  iron  filings  and  acetic 
acid,  it  forms  biamidocuminic  acid.     (Boullet.) 

CombiTicUions.  According  to  Cahours,  binitricuminic  acid  does  not 
possess  acid  properties,  being  neither  dissolved  nor  decomposed  by  warm 
ammonia,  potash  or  soda-ley.  According  to  Kraut,  on  the  contrary,  it 
does  behave  like  an  acid,  and  forms  salts  which  acquire  a  darker  yellowish 
red  colour  by  exposure  to  light. 

Binitroeumvnaie  of  Baiyta,  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in 
baryta-water,  precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonic  acid  ^  boiling, 
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and  evaporatiDg  the  filtered  solation.  It  first  separates  in  films  wliich 
become  crystalline  under  the  mother-liquor.  After  drying  over  oil  of 
vitriol^  it  does  not  diminish  in  weight  at  120^  It  contains  20*48  p.  c. 
Ba.  and  is  therefore  C»BaX»H»0*.    (Calculation  =  21-30  Ba.)     (Kraut.) 

BinUrocumvnaie  of  Lime.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.  Yellowisli 
red  crystalline  needles,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  with  deep  wine -red 
colour,  do  not  diminish  in  weight  at  120^  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  contain  7*01  p.  c.  Ca. ;  therefore  =  C"*CaX"H'0*  (calculation  = 
7-33  Ca.)     (Kraut.) 

BinUrocuminate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  lime-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  recrystallising  from 
hot  water.  Light  yellow  needles,  which  are  scarcely  altered  by  expo- 
sure to  light.  ''After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  off  5*26  p.  c. 
water  at  100^  (2  At.  =  474  p.  c.)  :  and  then  contain  29*76  p.  c.  Ag. 
(C«'AgX*H»0*  =  29-91  p.  c.)     (Kraut) 

Binitrocuminic  acid  is  soluble  in  (Ucokol,  and  easily  soluble  in  etiier. 


Binitrocaminate  of  Ethyl. 

C»*N»H"0"  =  C*H»0,C»X«H»0». 
Kraut.    iV.  Br.  Arch,  96,  278. 

Obtained  by  repeatedly  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  alcoholic  bini- 
trocuminic acid  and  precipitating  by  water,  and  purified  bv  treatment 
with  carbonate  of  soda^  washing  with  water,  and  reorystallisation  from 
alcohol. 

Colourless,  aggregated  needles.    Melts  at  77*5° 

Kraut. 

24  C  ^ 144  ....     51-07     5044 

2N 28  ....  9-93 

14  H 14  ....       4-97     5-56 

12  O 96  ....  3403 

C*H*0,C»X»H'0»....  282     ....  10000 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  binitrocuminamide,  which  crystallises  in 
thick  yellow  prisms  soluble  in  alcohoL  —  Treated  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid,  it  forms  biamidocuminate  of  ethyl.  (Boullet,  Compi.  rend. 
43,399.) 

Binitrocuminic  ether  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 

NUrochlorine-nucleus  C«^X»CPH^ 

Nitrochloronicene. 

C»N»C1»H«0»  =  C>^X«C1*H«. 

St.  Evre.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  495 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  46,  458 ;  Ann, 
riuxrm.  70,  263. 

NUnmiedne  monochlorS  »  C^^^XCIH^  (St.  Evre).     See  page  142. 

FomuUion  and  Fr^aration.  (comp.  p.  167.)  Chloronicene  is  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the*  resulting  mass  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
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of  36°.  The  less  soluble  resin  is  then  first  deposited,  and  afterwards  nitro- 
chloronicene  orjstaUises  oat,  which  may  be  farther  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  alcohol. 

Long,  amber-yellow,  silky  needles. 
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An  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosuLphate  of  ammonia  turns  it  brown, 
then  dark  violet,  and  yields  chloronicin,  with  deposition  of  sulphar. 
Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Amidogen-nudeuB  C**AdH". 

Cnminamide. 

C»NH»=0«  =  C»AdH",0^ 

P.  Field.     (1847.)    Ann.  Pharm.  Q5,  45;  Mem.  Chem,  Soc.  3,  404; 

FhU.  Mag.  J.  31,  459 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  44,  136. 
Gerhardt.     Ann.  Pharm.  87,  79. 
Gebhardt  &  Chiozza.    Ann.  Pharm.  87,  299 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 

4(5,  135. 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  cuniinate  of  ammonia.  (Field.)  —  2.  By 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  cnminate  of  ethyl.  (Dumas,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
23,  349.)  — 3.  By  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  (Cahours,  N,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  23,  249),  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (Gerhardt  &  Chiozza) 
on  chlorocumyl.  —  4.   Cuminic  anhydride  is  gradually  converted  into 

cnminamide  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia.  —  Benzo-cuminic  anhydride 
is  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  mixture  of  benzamide  or  benzoate  of  ammonia  and 
cnminamide,  to  be  separated  by  aaueous  ammonia,  which  dissolves  chiefly  the  benza- 
mide. (Gerhardt)  —  5.  Cumonitrile  is  slowly  converted  into  cuminamide 
by  alcoholic  ammonia.     (Field.) 

Preparation.  1.  Chloride  of  cnmyl  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  ;  whereupon  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved,  and  cuminamide  is  produced,  to  be  separated  from 
sal-ammoniac  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  washing  with  water. 
(Gerhardt  &  Chiozza.)  —  2.  When  cnminate  of  ammonia  is  heated  in  a 
scaled  tube  in  the  oil-bath  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  oil,  or  continuously 
heated  in  a  retort  to  incipient  fusion,  cuminamide  is  produced,  and  may 
be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  dilute  aqueous  ammonia. 
(Field.) 

Properties.  Crystallises  by  rapid  separation  from  its  concentrated 
aqueous  solution,  in  tables;  by  slow  separation  from  a  dilute  solution,  in 
long  opaque  needles.     (Field.) 
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Field's  caminamide  was  obtained  by  formation  land  5 ;  Gerhardt's  bj  4. 

I}ecomposUio7L  Ouminamide  withstands  the  action  of  strong  acids 
and  alkalis  more  obstinately  than  other  amidesi  and  is  converted  by  them 
into  ammonia  and  caminio  acid,  only  after  very  long  boiling.  From  soln- 
tion  in  aqueons  potash,  it  crystallises  in  large  tables.  (Field.)  —  When  fased  with 
potassinm  it  does  not  form  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Damas,  Malaguti  & 
Leblanc,  Compt.  rend.  25,  600.) 

Combinations,  Caminamide  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water,  (Field.)  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  ammonia  (Field),  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  ammonia.  (Gerhardt.)  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  whether  cold  or  hot.     (Field.) 


^cumuiic  Acid. 

C*>NH»0*  =  C»AdH",0*. 

Cahours.  Compt.  rend,  44,  567  ;  Ann.  Fharm.  103,  87;  J,  pr.  Cheni, 
72,  112.  — Compt.  rend.  46,  1044;  Ann,  Fliarm.  107,  147;  J.  pr, 
Chem.  74,  223. — In  detail:  ^.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhya,  53,  322;  Ann, 
Pharm,  109,  10;  abstr.  Rep.  Chim,  pure.  1,  29. 

Cundnamic  acid,  ChinuMaminaaiire, 

Formation  and  Freparation.  Nitrocuminato  of  ammonia  is  reduced 
by  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid;  the  liauid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  till  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled  ana  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  sepa- 
rated; the  concentrated  solution  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 
acetic  acid ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and 
recrystallised  from  alcohol.  (Cahours.)  —  It  is  also  obtained  by  treating 
nitrocuminic  acid  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  (a  brisk  action  then 
taking  place  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  after  which  the  mixture 
must  be  heated  for  a  while  in  the  water-oath);  digesting  the  mixture  with 
aqueous  carbonate  of  soda;  filtering;  neutralising  the  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda  with  acetic  acid ;  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  decom- 
posing the  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  (Boullet^  Compt.  rend. 
43,  399.) 

Fropertiei.  Colourless  or  light  yellow  crystals.  By  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  solutions,  it  is  obtained  in  tables. 

Cahours. 

20  C  120  ....  6704  6680 

N 14  ....  7-81 

18  H 13  ....   7-26  7-13 

0 32  ....  17-89 

(:»NirW 170  ....  100-00 
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Decompcikions.  1.  Id  solution  in  nitric  cicid,  it  is  converted  by  nitric 
oxide  gas  into  oxycnminic  acid.  —  2.  By  treating  alcoJioHc  amidocuminic 
acid  with  nitrous  acid,  light  yellow  needles  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a 
new  bibasic  acid  =C«N»H»0*  (P.  Griess,  Compt  rend.  40-80); 

2C«>NH"0<  +  N0»  »  3H0  +  C«N»Ha08. 

3.  DistlUed  with  caustic  baryta  or  lumps  of  potash,  it  yields  an  alka- 
line carbonate  together  with  cumidine. 

Combinations.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  much  more  freely  in 
boiling  water, 

Amidocuminic  acid  nnites  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts.  It 
unites  also  with  bases.     (Boullet,  Compt  rend.  43,  ;309.) 

Sulphate  of  Amidocuminic  (tcid, — Amidocuminic  acid  is  mixed  in  slight 
excess  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol.  On  cooling,  thin,  white,  silky 
needles  are  deposited.  The  compound  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water. 

Caboarf. 

20  C  120    ....    62-64    5301 

N 14    ....      614 

14  H 14    ....      6-14     6-22 

5  O 40     ....     17-54 

80«  40     ....     17-64    17-28 

C»NH»30^H0,S0» 228     ....  100*00 

Hydrochlorate  of  Amidocuminic  acid.  —  Amidocuminic  acid  dissolves 
slightly  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
thin  needles.  The  compound  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  alconol  to 
a  mixture  of  amidocuminic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  amidocuminic  acid  is  dissolved,  and  evaporating. 
Delicate  shining  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  partly  precipi- 
tated on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cahoure. 

20  C  120-0  ....    55-68    55-56 

N  14-0  ....  6-49 

14  H  140  ....      6-49     6-56 

CI 35-5  ....     16-47     16-28 

4  O  320  ....  14-87 

C»NH>W,HC1 215-5    ....  lOO'OO 

Nitrate  of  Amidocuminic  acid  forms  beautiful  prisms. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Amidocuminic  acid. — Obtained  by  adding  alcohol 
to  the  mixed  solutions  of  concentrated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  hydro- 
chlorate  of  amidocuminic  acid,  warming  the  mixture  till  it  dissolves,  then 
filtering  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate. 

Long  reddish  needles. 
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Cahours. 

20  C  1200  ....  31-21     .....M.    81-00 

N  14-0  ...,      3-64 

14  H  14-0  ....      3-64    3-79 

3  CI  106-5  ....  27-69 

Pt 98-0  ....  25-48     25-52 

4  0   32-0  ....       8-34 

C»NH»0<,HCl,PtCP  ....  384-5    ....  100-00 

Amidocnminio  aoid  diasolres  in  alcohol  and  In  ether  more  readily  than 
in  water. 


Amidocuminate  of  Ethyl. 

C«>NH"0*=  C*H»0,O»AdH*°0l 

Cahoubs.    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  53,  340;  Ann.  Pharm.  109,  21. 

Cuminamate  HhyHque,  Cfummamie  ether,  AmidO'euminvineiter, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  fiy  qaiokly  reducing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  nitrocnminate  of  ethyl  with  hydrosniphate  of  ammonia,  or  with 
iron  filings  and  acetic  acid.  (Bonllet,  Compt.  rend.  43,  399.)  -^  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  an  abundant  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place ; 
and  the  concentrated  filtrate  deposits  a  dark  heavy  oil,  which  may  bo 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  witb  water. 

Cahours. 

24  C  144  ....     69-56    6936 

N 14  ....  6-76 

17  H 17  ....      8-21     8-34 

4  0 32  ....  15-47 


-a^Bi^H^i^itotfta^ 


C^H»0,C?»NH«0»    ....  207 10000 

By  ammonia,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  an  amide,  probably  homolo' 
gous  with  phenyl-urea.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric,  hydrdbromie,  hydro- 
chloric and  nitnc  acids,  forming  crystal! isable  compounds. 


Amidogen-nucleus  C*Ad'H". 

Biamidocominic  Acid. 

C«>N*H"0*  =  C»Ad«H^O*. 
BouLLET.    (1856.)     Compt.  rend.  43,  399;  Ohem.  Centr.  1856,  782. 

Produced  from  binitrocuminic  acid  by  the  action  of  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  amidocuminic  acid  from  nitrocuminic 
acid  (p.  174). 

Crystallises.     Combines  with  bases. 
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Conjugated  Amides  of  the  Oummic  series* 

Cumanilide. 

C»NH"0»  =  C»(NH.C«H»)H"0«  or  C"(NH.(?«ir*0»)H». 

Gahotjrs.    (1848.)    N.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  23^349;  <7.  pr.  Chem.  45. 
129;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm,  70^  46. 

Phenyl'  cunUnanUde, 

Chloride  of  oumyl  becomes  heated  in  oontact  with  aniline,  and  yields 
a  prodact,  which^  after  washing  with  aqueous  potash  and  recrystallisation 
from  aloohol^  forms  silky  needles  resembling  benzoic  acid. 

Cahovn. 

fltMtfl. 

32  C  192  ....    80-28    80-83 

N 14  ....  5-92 

17  H 17  ....      7-11    7-07 

2  O 16  ....  6-69 

t  C»NH»W 239    ....  10000 


When  treated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  does  not  yield  camanil- 
nitrile.     (Cahonrs^  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  40.) 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohoL 


Cmnyl-sulphophenylamide. 

C«NH"S»0«  =  C»(NH.Cr»H"0»)H»SH)*. 

Oerhardt  &  Chiozza.    (1856.)    iT.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  46, 151. 

Asotwre  de  suffopMnyle  et  d*hydroffdne. 

Preparation,    Snlphophenylamide  is  treated  with  chloride  of  cnmyl 

in  the  oil-bath  at  a  constant  temperature ;  it  is  then  rapidly  attacked, 

and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  glassy  mass,  which  may  be 

orystallised  from   alcohol.     If  the  temperature  were  allowed  to  riae  too  higb, 
eamonitrile  and  aulphocarbolic  acid  would  be  prodaced. 

Properties.    Rectangular  prisms,  with  shining,  well-dereloped  ter-> 
minal  faces.    Melts  at  161^. 


32  C 
N 

17  H 
2S 
60 


Gerhardt  &  Chiona. 

192 

....     63*4 

63-3 

14 

....       4-6 

4-7 

17 

....      6-6 

b'7 

32 

....     10-5 

48 

....     15-9 

C»NH"S»0« .^03    ....  100-0 
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When  qaiokly  heated  in  a  test-tnbe,  it  yields  cnmonitrile.  —  Treated 
in  a  slightly  ammoniacal  solatiou  with  nitrate  of  silver^  it  yields  cumyl* 
sulphophenylargentamide^  and  in  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  am- 
monia, a  sticky  mass,  probably  amidocamylsnlphophenate  of  silver.* 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling  waier.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm 
aqueous  ammonia ;  also  in  cold,  and  still  more  in  hot  alcohol. 


Cumyl-sidphoplienylargentainide. 

C"NHWAgSK)«  =  C"(N.Ag.(?»H"0')H»SH)*. 

Gerhardt  &  Chiozza.    (1854.)    Compt.  rend.  38,  457  ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
90,  107;  fully,  iV'.  Ann.  Chim.Phys.  46, 153. 

Azoture  de  suybphiwyU,  de  cumyle  et  d^ argent. 

Preparation.  Cumyl-sulphophenylamide  suspended  in  boiling  water 
is  dissolved  by  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia^  and  the  solution  is 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Properties.    Very  light,  slender  needles. 


32  C    

N    

192 

14 

•  ■•» 

•  ••• 

•  •*• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

{ 

46*8 
3*4 
8» 

26*3 

7-8 

11-8 

Serhardt  &  Chiozza 

46-4 

3-2 

16  H    

16 

3*9 

Ag 

2  S     

108 

32 

6  0    

48 

C«NHWAg8»0«  410    ....  lOO'O 


It  decomposes  quietly  when  heoJted^  giving  ofiP  cumonitrile.  — -  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated  yields 
cumyl-sulphophenyl-argent-hydrobiamide. 

Scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  loater. 


Cumyl-Bulphopheziyl-argent-hydrobiamide. 

C»«N»H»»S«0*  =  C»(N.Ag.C*H"0«)H«S»0*  -f-  NH». 

Gerhardt  U  Chiozza.    (1854.)    CompU  rend.  d8,  457;  Ann.  Pharm. 
90, 107;  J.pr.  Chem.  62,  49.— In  detail,  iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  46, 154. 

Diaioture  de  euffopMnyle,  de  cumyle,  d^argefU,  et  d'hgdroghte. 

Preparation.  By  dissolving  cumylH9ulphophenylargentamide  in  am- 
monia, and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  if  eTaporated  by  heat,  it  yields 
an  oil. 

Properties.    Nacreous  needles,  grouped  like  a  fan. 
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32  C  

192 

•  •«■ 

•  ••« 

•  »at 

•  •■• 

•  ••• 

•  ••« 

450 
6-5 
4-5 

25-3 
7-5 

11-2 

Gerhardt  &  Chiozza, 
45*0 

2  N 

28 

6-2 

19  H 

19 

4-7 

Ag 

2S   

108 

„     32 

6  O  

jft 

- 

CBN«H»>AgS«0»    ....  427     ....  100-0 

By  continued  boiling  with  water,  it  gives  off  a  little  ammonia. 
Diasolyes  very  eparinglj  in  boiling  water,     Solnble  in  alcohol. 


Gumyl-benzoyl-sulphophenylamide. 

C«NH»SH)»  =  C»(N.C*H»0».C"H»0»)H»S»0*. 

GsBBARDT  &  CmozzA.    (1853.)    Compt  rend.  917 9  86j  Ann,  Pharra.  87) 
802.—  la  detail,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  46,  149. 

Azohtre  de  suffophSnyle,  de  benioiU  ei  de  eumyle. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  benzoyl-sulphophenyl- 
argentamide,  and  obtained  in  confused  prisms  by  dissolving  the  product 
in  boiling  ether  and  evaporating  the  ether. 

Scarcely  soluble  in  water.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia  ;  the 
solution  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  by  the  salts  of  lead  and  silver. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  benzoyl-salicylamide. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 


Cumyl-salicylamide. 

Gerhardt  &  Chiozza.  (1853.)  Compt  rend.  37,  86;  Ann.  Pharm. 
87,  301;  /.  pr.  Chem.  60, 144.  —  In  detail,  N.  Ann.  Chem.  Phys.  46, 
141. 

Azoture  de  salicyle,  de  cumifle  et  d'hydroffine. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  salicylamide  (xiL  321), 
in  a  similar  manner  to  beuzoylnaalicylamide. 

Properties.     Very  light,  shining  needles.     Melts  at  about  200°,  be- 
comes pasty  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  remains  so  on  cooling. 


34  c     

....  204 

....     72-0 
....      4-0 
....      60 
....     171 

Gerhardt  &  Chioxsa. 
mean. 

N    

17  H    

....     14 
....     17 

5-10 

6-10 

6  0    

....     48 

16-95 

C«NHi70«  .... 

....  283 

....  100-0 

10000 

N  2 
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Ato-nucUu8  C»NH". 

Cumonitrile  C^NH". 

Fb.  Field.    (1847.)    Ann.  Pharm.  65,  61;  Mem.  Chm.  Soc  S,  408; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  44, 136 ;  Fhil  Mag.  J.  31,  459. 

FomuUum.  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  cmninate  of  ammonia, 
cnminamide  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  —  2.  By  the  action  of 
bromide  of  cyanogen  on  cnminate  of  potash,  carbonic  acid  being  like- 
vise  evolved.  (Cahonrs,  i^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  201;  Ann.  Pharm. 
108, 320, 

C»H"KO*  +  C?NBr  -=  2C0»  +  KBr  +  C'NH". 

d*  By  the  action  of  heat  on  cumyl-sulphophenylamide  and  on  cnmyl-snlpho- 
phenylargentamide.  If.  in  **>«  preparation  of  cumyl-sulphophenylamide,  the  mixture 
of  chloride  of  cnmyl  and  lulphophenylamide  be  too  strongly  heated,  cumonitrile  and 
sulphocarbolic  add  are  produced.     (Gerhardt  &  Ohiozza,  jY*.  Ann.  Chim  Pkys, 

46,  157.)  .    .    ,         ,  . 

Preparatum.     Cnminate  of  ammonia  is  heated  m  a  retort  to  complete 

fusion  and  then  maintained  in  violent  ebullition,  wherenpon  large  drops 
of  cumonitrile  pass  over  together  with  water,*  As  soon  as  the  oil  has 
completely  passed  over,  it  is  separated  with  a  pipette  from  the  distillate, 
and  the  watery  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the  cooled  retort,  and  redis- 
tilled five  or  SIX  times.  The  whole  of  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  freed  by 
washing  with  ammonia  from  traces  of  cuminic  acid  dissolved  in  the  oil ; 
it  is  then  washed  successively  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  dried  by 
leaving  it  for  some  days  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  The 
portion  which  goes  over  last  may  contain  water. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*765  at  14°. 
Refracts  light  strongly.  Boils  constantly  from  platinum  wire  at  239**, 
under  pressure  of  0*7585  met.  Has  a  very  strong,  but  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  burning  taste. 

Field. 

fM£M. 

20  C  120    ....    82-76    82-83 

N 14     ....      9-66    9-34 

11  H 11    ....      7-58    7-77 


C?ONH" 145    ....  10000    99*94 

Decompositions.  1.  The  vapour  of  cumonitrile  is  inflammable  and 
hums  with  a  brilliant  flame.  —  2.  Cumonitrile  is  but  slightly  altered  bj 
strong  nitric  add  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling,  cuminic  or  nitrocuminic 
acid  is  produced. — 3.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  becomes  darker  and 
forms  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  —  4.  Alcoholic  j^c^cwA, 
does  not  alter  it  immediately,  but  converts  it,  after  a  few  days,  into  a 
oiystalline  pulp  consisting  of  the  oil  turned  yellow  and  cuminamide. 

Cumonitrile  dissolves  but  slightly  in  water,  and  renders  it  milky. 


PARANIC1N£.  181 

Faranicme. 

CX'NHw  =  C»NH",H». 

St.  Evbb.    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyz,  25, 506;  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  266;  J.pr. 
Ckcm,  46,  468. 

Compare  page  142. 

Formation  and  Preparation  (comp.  p.  169.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
paased  through  alcoholic  solution  of  nitroparanicine  saturated  with 
ammonia;  the  liquid  is  evaporated;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  weak 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  crystallise,  whereupon  octo- 
hedrons  of  hydrochlorate  of  paranicine  separate  out  From  this  salt 
ammonia  precipitates  paranicine  in  pale  yellow  flocks. 

St.  Evre. 

20  C 120  ....  81-63  81-34 

N 14  ..«   9-53  9-51 

13  H 18  ....   8-84  8-82 

0»NH» 147    ....  10000    ........    99-67 

If  paranicine  be  diaaoWed  in  ether  immediately  after  precipitation^  and  the  ether 
then  evaporated,  there  remaina  an  amber-coloored  oil,  which  disaoWes  in  hydrochloric 
add,  and  ia  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  anow-white  flocka.  Theae  flocka  diaaoWe  in 
oold  ether,  and  on  evaporating  remain  aa  a  lolid  maaa,  witfaont  paaaing  through  the 
liqaid  atatew 

Paranicine  is  insoluble  in  VHXter. 

Its  solutions  in  dilute  nUric,  acetic  and  oxalic  aeidi,  yield  crystallis- 
able  salts  soluble  in  water. 

ffjfdrochlorate  of  Paranicine.  Octohedrons  which  redden  litmus. 
Decomposes  readily  by  contact  with  the  air.     Insoluble  in  cold  water. 

St.  Evre. 

20  C  120-0  ....  65-57 6559 

N  14-0  ....       7-65     7-86 

14  H  14-0  ....       7-65     7-73 

CI 35-9  ....  1913 

C"NH»  HCl  ....  183-5     ....  100-00 

CMoroplatinate  of  Paranicine.  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  hydro- 
chlorate  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Crystalline  precipitate  which 
becomes  liquid  after  a  while,  and  is  altered  by  light  and  air. 


20  C  ...... 

120-0 

....    34*00    ... 
....      3-97 
....      tJ-"/     ... 
....     27-96    ... 
...,    30-10     ... 

St.E?re* 
.....    33*71 

N  

14-0 

x4  xl    «AA*M* 

14-0 

••«•«         4  OX 

Pt 

.....     98-7 

27-77 

3  CI 

106-2 

29-00 

C*»NH».HCl,PtCP   ., 

352-9 

....  100-00 

Paranicine  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  ^ther. 
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Chloraso-amidogen-nudetis  C^Cl'NAdH*. 

Ghloronicine. 

C*>N«C1'H"  =  C«»CPNAdH»,H». 

St.  Evbe.     (1849.)    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  25,  499;  Jl  pr.  Ghent,  46, 
463;  Ann.  Pharm.  70^  265. 

Formation  and  Preparation  (comp.  p.  173.)  Into  an  alcobolio  solution 
of  nitrochloronicine,  ammonia  gas  and  hydrosniphuric  acid  are  passed  alter- 
nately, as  long  as  salphur  continues  to  deposit;  the  liquid  is  boiled  down ; 
the  residue  exhausted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  gold-yellow 
filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  In  this  manner,  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chloroniciue  is  obtained,  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
which,  on  being  mixed  with  ammonia,  deposits  brown  flocks  of  chloro- 
nicine,  which  dissolve  on  addition  of  more  water  and  are  therefore 
difficult  to  purify. 

St.  Evre. 

20  C   1200  ....  51-99  51-54 

2  N  28-0  ....  1213  13-39 

2  CI 70-8  ....  30-67  29-58 

32  H 12-0  ....  5-21  5-61 

C^N'CPH"   ....  230-8     ....  10000     100-12 

St.  Evre  Bvpposed  the  atomic  weight  to  be  half  this  amount.  Laurent  &  Gerhardt 
doubled  his  formula  (Compt,  chim.  1849,  163). 

According  to  Gerhardt,  the  compound  is  perhaps  identical  with  chloraniline 
(comp.  p.  142). 

Deeompositians.  1.  The  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  chloronicine 
neutralised  with  ammonia  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction  after  a  while 
from  decomposition.  The  solution  of  chloronicine  in  ether  leaves  on 
evaporation  a  pale  brown  oil  which  dissolves  completely  in  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  a  solution  from  which  ammonia  throws  down  para- 
uicine  (p.  181.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chloronicine.  Light  yellow,  slender  prisms,  gene- 
rally united  in  stars  by  threes.  Reddens  litmus  strongly.  Turns  brown 
on  the  snr&ce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  —  its  concentrated  solution  mixed  with 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  immediately  turns  hyacinth-red  and  deposits  chloronicine 
in  brown  flocks.     Dissolves  very  easily  even  in  cold  water. 

St.  Eyre. 
mean. 

20  C  120-0  ....  39-52  40-32 

2  N  28-0  ....  9-22  9-91 

4  CI 141-6  ....  46-62  45-62 

14  H  14-0  ....  4-64  5-48 

0»N«CI»HW,2HC1 303-6    ....  lOO'OO     101-23 

Chloride  qf  mercury  p^cipitates  hydrochrdrate  of  chloronicine. 
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dMoroplatinate  of  Chloronicine.  Prepared  bj  mixing  aqneous  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chloronicine  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  evaporating,  and 
waahing  the  deep  yellow  granular  precipitate  with  ether. 


20  C  120-0 

2  N 28*0 

8  a 283-2 

14  H  14-0 

2  Pt 197-4 


St  £vre« 

18-67 

18-83 

4-35 

5-38 

44-07 

•.*••..•    43*64 

2-18 

1-93 

30-73 

30-22 

(?'WCl«H»«,2HCl,2PtCl*  ...  642-6     ....  100-00     100-00 

Aeetaie  of  Chloronicine.  Chloronicine  recently  prepared  and  dried 
in  vacuo,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
in  vacuo. 

Pale  yellow,  fonr-sided  prisms,  easily  decomposible  by  light  and 
air.     Has  an  acid  reaction,  even  after  repeated  recrystallisation. 

8t»  Ettb* 

28  C  168-0  ....  47-88  47-56 

2  N  28-0  ....  7-98  8-41 

2  CI 70-8  ....  20-18  19-88 

20  H  200  ....  5-70  632 

8  0  64-0  ....  18-26  17*83 

C»NK;PHW,2C*H*0*....  350-8     ....  100-00    10000 


Primary  Nudeui  C»H". 

Cymene.    C»ir*. 

OBRHARDT&  Cahours.     (1841.)     N,  AtHi.  CMm.  Phy$,  1,  102;  Ann. 

Fharm.  38,  101.     N.  Ann.  ClUm.  Phys.  1,  372;  Ann.  Pharm.  38, 

845. 
Z.  Delalandb,     (1841.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1,368;  Ann.  Pharm. 

38,  342. 
No  AD.    Ann.  Pharm.  63,  281;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc  8^  421;  Phil.  Mag.  J. 

32,  15;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  44,  145. 
Mamsfibld.    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  162;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  244. 
Kraut.     Deuertation  uber  Cuminol  und   Cymen.      Gottiugen,  1854; 

abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  92,  96;  J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  159;  If.  Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  43,  347. 
Church,    if.  PhU.  Mag.  J.  9,  256;  J.  pr.  Chem.  65,  384.— i\r.  Phil. 

Mag.  J.  13,  415;  J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  125;  Ann.  Pharm.  104,  111. 
A.  W.  HoPMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  97, 206;  If.  Ann.  Chim  Phys.  52,  104. 
Barlow.    Ann.  Pharm.  98,  245. 
Haines,     (y^em.  Soc.  Qt^.  J.  8,  289;  J.  pr.  Chem.  68,  430;  Chem.  Centr. 

1856,  593. 
LaIiLEmakd.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  49,  156;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  102, 

119. 
SiEVEKiNG.     Dissertation  fiber  Cuminol  und  Cymen,     Gott.  1857;  abstr. 

Ann.  Phaim,.  \  06,  260. 
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J,  Trapp.    PelerJk.  Atad.  BuU.  16,  296;  Ann.  Fharm.  lOS,  386 :  /.  pr. 
Ckem.  74,  428. 

Cifmen,  Cymol,  Cdmphogen  (Delalande).    Camphene,  Hydride  qf  Thymyl,  Thymyl' 
woiierstoff, 

Sow'ces,  In  Roman  oil  of  cumin,  the  volatile  oil  of  Cumvnum 
Cymxnum  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.  For  the  amount  see  p.  144.)  —  In  the 
volatile  oil  of  water-hemlock  {Cicuta  virota).  (Trapp,  p.  145);  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  PtychotU  Jjotoan,  aocordinff  to  Haines;  but  according  to 
Stenhouse,  it  does  not  occur  in  that  oil  (see  Thymol)  —  In  volatile  oil 
of  thjme  (Lallemand.)  Mixed  with  thjmene,  it  forms  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  distils  below  180°,  and  may  be  obtained  by  agitation  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves  the  thjmene,  while  cjmene  floats  on  tiie 
surface  (Lallemand). 

Formadofk  1 .  In  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  passing  over  into  the 
lighter,  but  for  the  most  part  into  the  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar  ^Mansfield.) 

—  2.  By  distilling  camphor  with  phosphoric  anhydride  (DelaJand);  with 
chloride  of  zinc  (Gerhiurdt.)  -~  8.  In  the  action  of  moist  carbonic  acid 
gas  on  oil  of  turpentine  at  a  low  red  heat,  there  is  produced,  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide,  an  oil  having  the  composition  of  cymene  (Doviile 
Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  75,  66): 

C»H'«  +  2C0«  -  C»H"  +  2H0  +  2C0. 

4.  By  boiling  cuminic  alcohol  with  alcoholic  potash  (Kraut.)  —  5.  When 

Su rifled  oil  of  wormwood  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  phosphoric  anhy- 
ride,  and  finally  over  potassium,  a  compound  is  obtained  similar  to  or 
identical  with  cymene  (Leblanc,  i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  16,  334.)^  6.  Oil 
of  wormseed  (the  volatile  oil  of  the  officinal  Semen  Gynm)  does  not  contain 
cymene  ready  formed;  but  from  the  cinsbene  (C"H*  or  C*H")  and 
cmebene-camphor  (C^®H*0  or  C"H"0*)  contained  in  it,  cymene  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  other  oils,  by  heating  with  iodine  or  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  a.  By  distilling  wormseed  oil  with  iodine,  agitating  the 
product  with  potash-ley,  then  with  mercury  and  lumps  of  potash,  a 
mixture  of  cymene,  cinsabene  and  ciusBbene-oamphor  is  obtained.  — 
h.  When  wormseed  oil  is  distilled  with  2  vols,  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*16, 
nitrous  fumes  are  evolved  and  volatile  oils  pass  over.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  produced  a  resin,  which,  by  continued  boiling  with  an  additional 
2  vols,  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  toluylic  acid,  nitrotoluylic  acid  and 
other  products.  Hence  Hirzel  supposes  that  cymene  is  first  formed  and 
immediately  undergoes  further  alteration.  (Hirzel,  ZeiUchr,  Fharm. 
1854,  23  and  67;  1855,  84  and  181;  see  also  infra.  Wormseed-oil.) 

Freparation.  From  Roman  Oil  of  Cumin.  —  1.  The  portion  which 
passes  over  in  fractional  distillation  below  200^  is  rectified  ov^er  caustic 
potash,  the  whole  of  the  cuminol  then  remaining  behind  as  cuminate  of 
potash.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.)  The  cymene  thus  obtained  amountu  to  41—44 
per  cent,  of  the  Roman  oil  of  cumin.  (Noad.^  —  2.  The  CUminol  is  separated  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  145,  ana  the  cymene  is  dried  and  rectified. 

—  3.  If  it  be  not  desired  to  obtain  the  cuminol,  or  only  as  cuminic  acid, 
the  Roman  oil  of  cumin  may  be  decomposed  with  alcoholic  potash,  as 
described  at  p;ige  149.     (Kraut.) 

B.  From  Coal-tar  OU.    (See  xi,  135, 136.) 
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0.  From  CbmpAor.  Camphor  is  repeatedly  distilled  with  phosphorio 
anhydride  (Delalande),  or  better  with  fused  oUorlde  of  zinc^  a  few  pieces 
of  chloride  of  zinc  being  heated  in  a  capacious  tubulated  retort  to  inci- 
pient fusion,  and  camphor  added  by  small  portions,  whereupon  the  mix- 
ture froths  up  and  blackens,  and  a  distillate  passes  over  still  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  camphor.  This  distillate  must  be  purified  by  repeated 
rectification  oyer  chloride  of  zinc.  This  prooen  yields  a  large  qaantity  of  cymene 
with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sine.  (Gerhardt,  TraiC^, 
S,  608.) 

Properties,  Colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil.  (Oerhardt  &  Cahours.) 
Boils  at  170-7^  (Church^  ;  171°  (Mansfield);  171-6^  (Noad);  175'  (Ger- 
hardt  <&  Cahours ;  Delalande ;  Lallemand) ;  at  177  5°,  correction  being 
made  for  the  lower  temperatures  of  the  colimin  of  mercury  in  the  stem  of 
the  thermometer.  (H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Fharm,  94,  319.)  Cymene  prepared 
from  Roman  oil  of  cumin  boils  after  rectification  over  sodium  at  170'7*»  but  after  treat- 
ment with  oil  of  vitriol  aided  by  heat,  and  separation  with  water,  it  boils  at  175 — 176^ 
like  the  camphor  prepared  with  chloride  of  zinc.     (Church.) 

Sp.gr.  =  0-845  at  26^  (Haines);  0857  at  IG"  (Noad);  0-860  at 
13^  (Delalande) ;  0*860  at  15^  and  0*861  at  H""  (Oerhardt  &  Cahours) ; 
0-8678  at  12*6''  =  0*8778  at  0^  (Kopp.)  —  Has  an  agreeable  odour  of 
lemons  (Gerhardt  &  Cahonrs,  Noad) ;  when  prepared  from  camphor  it 
has  a  different  odour  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours)  like  that  of  camphor  (Noad) ; 
but  cymene  prepared  from  Roman  cumin* oil,  if  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  separated 
by  water,  smells  like  that  prepared  from  camphor.  ((Serhardt.)  Oyvene  prepared 
from  Ptychotis  has  a  sweetish,  smoky  odour.    (Haines.)     Permanent  in   the  air. 

(Gerhardt  &  Cahours).     Vapour-density  =  4*64  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours) ; 
4-69  (Delalande.) 

^^^  Delalande.  Leblanc.  Kraut        Haines. 

mean. 

20  C 120  ....     89-56  89*07  ....  88-75  ....  88-9  ....  88-95  ....    89*87 

14  H  14  ....     10*44  10-83  ....  10-38  ....  106  ....  10*81  ....     10*66 

C^W*    134  ....  100-00  99-90  ....  99*13  ....  99-5  ....  99*76  ....  100-53 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour  20    8-3200 

H.gas   14     0-9702 


Vapour  of  Cymene  2    9-2902 

1     4-6451 

.  The  cymene  analysed  by  Gerhardt  &  Cahonrs,  was  prepared  from  Roman  oil  of 
cumin  ;  Delalande*8  from  camphor ;  Leblanc's  from  oil  of  wormwood ;  Haines's  from 
oil  of  Ptychosis;  Kraut's  from  cuminic  alcohol. 

Decofnpontians.  1.  On  passing  air  for  several  months  through  cymene  prepared 
from  oil  of  thyme  and  contaminated  with  thymene,  it  becomes  Tiscid,  assumes  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  partly  disappears ;  the  mixture  then  yields  thymene  to  aqueous  potash. 
(Lallemand.)  —  2.  Cold  fuming  sulphwic  acid  dissolves  cymene  with  dark 
red  colour^  without  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  forms  sulphocy- 
molio  acid.  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours ;  Delalande.)  Ordinary  oil  of  vitriol 
has  no  action  upon  cymene.  (Gerhardt  &  Cdiours.)  Cymene  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  red  and  ultimately 
a  black  colour,  becomes  viscid,  and  forms  with  water  a  slightly  coloured 
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solution  of  snlpbocymolic  aoid— •dark->coloared  if  the  salphurio  aoid  is  in 
excess  or  brought  into  the  liquid  too  quickly  —which  on  standing  deposits 
a  thick  oil  still  containing  a  large  quantity  of  cymene.  No  product 
analogous  to  sulphide  of  benzene  is  formed  in  this  reaction.  (Siereking.) 
—  3.  Bromine  and  chlorine^  in  presence  of  water,  unite  with  cymene 
directly  and  without  evolvtionof  hydrochloric  or  bydrobromic  acid,  and 
form  bromide  or  chloride  of  cymene  and  hydrogen.  (Sieveking.)  Dry 
chlorine  beats  cymene,  turns  it  brown  and  chars  it.  When  cymene  is 
repeatedly  subjected  to  slow  distillation  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  finally  between  170"^  and 
230°,  an  oil  passes  over  containing  10*7  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  similar  to 
that  wbicb  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  chloride  of 
hydrogen  and  cymene.  (Sieviffking.)  —  According  to  Gerhardt  and 
Gahours,  bromine  or  chlorine  eliminates  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  forms  a  brominated  or  chlorinated  product,  which  is  decomposed 
by  distillation.  —  Cymene  does  not  absorb  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  — 
4.  Cymene  carefully  mixed  with  strongly  cooled  (fuming  ?)'«i6*tc  €icid, 
forms  nitrocymene.  (Barlow.)  Moderately  4lilute  nitric  acid  does  not 
act  upon  it  at  mean  temperature,  but  converts  it,  at  the  boilipg  heat^  into 
a  peculiar  acid  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours),  into  toluylic  (^if  B)  and  nitro- 
toluylic  acids  (xiii,  22.)  (Noad.) — 5.  I^itrosulphuric  ackd/^hen  strongly 
cooled,  scarcely  affects  it,  but  at  50°  converts  it  into  an  oil,  from  which 
after  some  time  binitrocymene  separates.  (Kraut.)  — 6.  Cymene  is  not 
at  all  affected  by  caustic  potash.  (Gerhardt  &  Cabours.)  —  7.  Heated 
with  bichromate  of  potash  arid  stdphuric -add,  it  is  converted  into  insolinic 

acid  (xiii,  318.)  (Hofmann.)  It  ib  violently  attacked  thereby  and  converted  into 
an  oil  which  is  not  altered  by  caustic  potash.  (Gerhardt  and  Cahoura.  It  is  not  de- 
composed by  continned  digestion  with  chromic  acid.     (Noad.)  —  8.  It  is  not  altered 

by  digestion  with  sulphuric  aoid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Noad.)  — - 
With  peirmanganic  acid,  it  solidifies  to  a  pulp  of  hydrated  manganic  oxide, 
without  formation  of  a  peculiar  acid.     (Noad.) 

Combinations,  Insoluble  in  toater.  Does  not  combine  with  alkaline 
bisulphites.  (Bertagnini,  Ann,  Fharm,  85,  186.)  Dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  ether  void  fat  oils.     (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 


Appendix  to  Cyirune. 

a  Cymene.    cr«>H", 

Barlow.    Ann.  Pharm.  98,  245. 

By  treating  nitrocymene  with  a  pulp  of  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings. 
Barlow  obtained,  besides  cymidine,  an  oil  which  was  insoluble  in  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  boiled  at  175°  after  repeated  rectification,  and  contained 
89*21  per  cent  C  and  1067  H.  It  had  therefore  the  composition  of 
cymene,  but  when  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yielded  nitrocymene 
lighter  than  water ;  hence  Barlow  distinguishes  it  as  o-cymene. 


•  I 
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Caryophyllin. 

CaoH^eQa  =   C»H",2H0 1 

LoDiBERT.      (1825.)     J.  Fharm.  11,  101;    iT.  Tr.  11,1,  108;  abstr. 

Kastn.  Arch.  5,  463;  Eepert,  22,  134. 
BoNASTRE.    J.  Fharm.  11,  103;  iV.  Tr.  11,  1,  112;  abstr.  Kastn.  Arch. 

5,  463;  RepeH.  25,  134;  J.  Pharm.  13,  519. 
Chazerbait.     J.  Pharm.  12,  258. 

Dumas.    Ann.  Chim,  PhyB.  53,  169 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  9,  73 ;  Pogg.  29,  90. 
Mylius.     J,  pr.  Chem.  22,  105. 
Jahn.     Ann.  Pharm.  19,  333. 
MusPRATT.      Pharm.  J.   Trans.   10,  343;   Liehig  ds  Kopp^s  Jahre^er, 

1850,510. 

Nelkeleampker,  Siearopiene  qfoil  i^  cloves.    Discovered  by  Lodibert  &  Baget. 

Sources,     Occurs  abundantly  in  East  Indian  cloves,^  in  smaller  Quan- 
tity in  those  from  Bourbon,  not  in  those  from  Cayenne.     (Lodioert, 
Bonastre.)      It  is  not  decidedly  known  whether  the  camphor  which, 
according  to  Bizio  (BfUgn.  Giom.  19,  360),  is  deposited  from  oil  of  cloves . 
in  the  cold,  iMdentical  with  caryophyllin. 

PrtparaUxm.  Cloves  immersed  in  cold  alcohol  are  left  to  stand  for 
about  a  fortnight  till  the  crystalline  deposit  of  caryophyllin  no  longer 
increases ;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  filter.  (Lodibert.)  The 
resin  which  adheres  to  them  ttiay  be  removed  by  Wasliing  with  aqueous 
soda.  (Bonastre.)  Mylius  washes  the  caryophyllin  which  separates 
spontaneously  from  oil  of  cloves  with  cold  alcohol,  and  crystallises  it 
from  boiling  alcohol.  Muspratt  exhausts  cloves  with  ether,  separates 
the  caryophyllin  by  waterf  and  purifies  it  by  treatment  with  ammonia. 
The  product  amounts  to  about  3  |^  cent,  of  the  gloves.   (]^nastre.) 

Pivperties.  Spherules  composed  of  radiating,  white  needles  having  a 
silky  lustre,^  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch,  not  phosphorescent  when 
rubbed.  (Bonastre.)  When  heated  it  melts  like  a  resin  (Bontustre) 
sinters  together  somewhat  at  320%  but  does  not  melt  till  heated  above 
330%  forming  a  glass  of  faint  yellow  colour,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in 
crystalline  nodules,  melts  again  on  renewed  and  stronger  application  of 
heat,  and  then  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  exhibiting  numerous  fissures. 
This  glass  if  again  heated,  becomes  white  and  turbid,  as  if  from  incipient 
crystallisation,  but  melts  again  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  flies  to  pieces  sud- 
denly on  cooling.  After  stronger  heating,  it  becomes  much  more  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  a  bitter  astringent  substance.  ^Mylius.)  At  280''  it 
begins  to  volatilise  (with  an  odour  of  resin  according  to  Bonastre),  with- 
out colouring  or  fusion,  and  may  be  completely  sublimed  in  an  air-bath 
between  280""  and  290""  (Mylius)  ;  at  285^  (Muspratt.)  Tasteless  and 
inodorous.     Neutral.     (Bonastre.) 


20  C  

16  H 

120 

....      /o  "4      ... 

....     10-53     ... 

>.*•       lO'Ou      ... 

Dumas. 
mean. 

78-13 

10-48 

11-39 

Mylius. 
mean. 

....     78-14 
....     10-65 

2  0 

16 

....     11-21 

0»HWO«    ... 

162 

....  100-00     ... 

10000 

....  10000 

Ettling  {Liebigt  Org.  Chem.  338)  and  Muspratt  obtained  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C«H»«02. 
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DecompogUicns.  Caryophyllin  hums  with  a  bright,  irhite  fuliginous 
flame.  (Jahn.)  —  8.  It  diseolyes  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  rose-colour, 
changing  to  blood-red  (Bonastre) ;  it  assumes  with  oil  of  yitriol  an  orange- 
colour^  changing  to  blood-red,  and  when  heated,  to  carmine-red,  and  then 
to  brown  with  eyolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  From  the  cold-prepared 
solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  water  throws  down  unaltered  caiyophyllin ;  and 
the  portion  which  has  not  been  dissolved  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  but  con- 
verted into  a  blood-red  mass,  swells  up  by  contact  with  water  and  changes 
to  a  white,  loose,  semicrystalline  tissue.  (Mylius.)  —  3.  It  is  not  altered  by 
cold  nitric  acid  (or  even  by  the  warm  acid,  according  to  Mylius)  j  but  by 
the  boiling  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  resin  (with  the  fuming  acid,  a 
slight  evolution  of  nitrous  gas  takes  place),  without  formation  of  oxalic 
acid.     (Bonastre.) 

CombiTKUionB.  Insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Mylius, 
Jahn.) 

Insoluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids.    (Mylius.)    According  to  Chaserean,  it 

dissolves  in  water  acidulated  with  snlphnric  acid.     Insoluble  in  amtiwnia   and 

potash,  whether  caustic  or  carbonated.    (Mylius.) 

Sparingly  eolnble  in  aqneona  wda,  and  somewhat  more  in  aqneons  potoMh. 
(Bonastre.) 

Sparingly  soluble  in  strong  acetic  add  ;  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol;  easily  soluble  ia  ether;  in  both  these  liquids,  however, 
it  dissolves  less  readily,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  free  from  resin. 

i Bonastre.)     The  alcoholic  solution  becomes  milky  on  addition  of  water. 
Jahn.)  —  Soluble  in  rectified  oU  of  turpentine,  lees  in  rock-oil.    (Jahn.) 


Chr^fuffated  compounds  of  the  Primary-nudeus,  G**^H^. 

Sulphocymenic  Acid. 

C»H»*SK)«  =  0»H",2S0». 

Gebhardt  &  Cahours.    ^1841.)    y.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys,  1, 106]  J.  pr. 

Chem.  23,  355;  Ann.  Pnarm.  38,  101. 
Dblalandb.     jV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  1,  368;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  342. 
Church.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  9,  256;  J.  pr.  Chem.  65,  384. 
SiEVEKiNG.     Dissertation  uber  Cuminol  und  Cymen.  05tt.  185T,  17; 

abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  106,  257;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  505. 

Sulphoeytnolie  aeid,  Acide  ntl/b-eymenique  (Gerhardt  &  Oahonn).  Aeide  eu(fo» 
camphiqu€  (Deialand.)  Su^focymyUOMre  (Sieveking).  Adde  thymyl-ttHfureusf  (Qer- 
hardt).     CfmesekwrfeUdure. 

Formation,  (p.  1 85.)  —  It  appears  also  to  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  on  chloride  of  cymene  and  hydrogen  (see  below). 
(Sieveking.) 

Preparation.  Cymene  is  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  (the  mixture  being  cooled,  according  to  Gerhardt  &  Cahourt;  heated  in 
the  water-bath,  according  to  Deialande);  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtered ;  and  the  solution  of  sulpho- 
cymenate  of  lead  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  —  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  crystals  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  eva- 
porated in  vacuo  after  filtration,  yields  sulphocymenic  acid.    (Deialande.) 
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As  the  solntion  of  the  lead-salt  is  apt  to  decompose  daring  eraporatioD, 
and  leave  a  dark-brown  mass,  the  solntion  of  which  is  not  decolorised  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Sieveking  decomposes  the  baiyta-salt  with  dilnte 
sulphuric  acid,  removes  the  excess  of  that  acid  bj  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
the  dissolved  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  thus  obtains  aqueous 
sulphocymenio  acid. 

Froperties.    Small  deliquescent  ciystals.     (Delalande.) 

Deeompositions.  1.  With  fuming  niiric  acid,  it  easily  forms  nitro- 
snlphocymenic  acid,  the  salts  of  which  detonate  when  heated.  (Church.) 
—  2.  The  dry  baryta-salt  brought  in  contact  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  yields  a  yellowish  distillate,  which,  when  mixed  with  water, 
deposits  a  heavy  brown  oil.     (Sieveking.) 

Comlnnations.  With  metallic  oxides  it  forms  the  sulphocymenates. 
These  salts  are  all  soluble ;  hence  the  solntion  of  the  baryta-salt  does  not 
precipitate  metallic  salts.     (Gkrhardt  &  Cahours.) 

Sulphocymenate  of  Soda.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of 
sulphocymenate  of  baryta  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  the  open  fire. 

Slender  needles  or  laminsd  having  a  silky  lustre.  Dissolves  very 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  Contains  5  At.  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  go  ofiT  at  1 70°.    (Sieveking.) 

Sieveliing. 

C»H"S»0« 213    ...•    75-80 

Na 23     ....       8-18     8-22 

5  HO 45     ....     1602     1480 

C-'NaHWS20«  +  5Aq 281     ....  10000 

Stdphocymenate  cf  Baryta,  —  The  solution  of  cymene  in  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  (gently  heated,  according  to  Gerhardt  <&  Cahours)  is  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point. 

The  crystals  heated  to  100""  (Oerhardt  &  Cahours),  130°  (Trapp), 
170°  (Sieveking)  yield  the  anhydrous  salt. 

Gerhardt  &  Cahours. 
Drp,  mean, 

20  C   120-0  ....  42-61  42-15 

13  H  13-0  ....  4-62  4-70 

Ba 68-6  ....  24-36  24-10 

2  8    32-0  ....  11-.36  11-60 

6  0  48-0  ....  17-05  17-45 

C»BaHWS»0« 281-6    ....  10000    100-00 

The  salt  prepared  with  cymene  from  dcnta-oil,  contains  24*75  p.  c.  Ba  (Trapp). 

Compounde  with  Water.  Sulphocymenate  of  baryta  crystallises  with 
2  At.  water  (Gerhardt  &  Cahours),  8  At  (Sieveking)  with  4  At.  (Dela- 
lande). 
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a.  Bi-hydi'oted.  —  Crystallisos  by  cooling  or  evaporation  in  laminse 
having  a  strong  pearly  lustre.    (Gerhardt  &  Cahours.) 

Gerhardt  &  Cahoars. 

20  C  120.0  ....    4005     39  90 

15  H  15.0  ....       502     5-25 

Ba 68-6  ....  22-88 

2  S    32.0  ....  10-66 

8  O  64.0  ....  21-39 

C»BaHi»S20«  +  2 Aq  2996     ....  10000 

P^  TfT'hydrated.  —  The  solution  evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film 
forms  on  its  snrface  and  cooled,  yields  the  ter-hydrated  salt  in  pearly 
laminsB  haying  the  form  of  Brookite.     (Sieveking.) 

Sie^eking. 

20  C 120-0  ....  38-9 

13  H 33-0  ....  4-2 

Ba  68-5  ....     22-2     22*30 

2S 320  ....     10-4     1003 

6  0 480  ....  15-6 

3  HO 27-0  ....       8-7     8-67 

C^OBafii'SW  +  3Aq    ....  308-5     ....  100-0 

7.  Tetra-hydrated,  —  LaminaB  obtained  by  evaporation  and  recry- 
stallisatiou. 


20  C  

120-0 

....     37-78 
....       5-35 
....     21-59 
....     10-07 
....     25-21 

Delalande. 

17  H  

17.0 

Ba 

2  S   

68-6 

32-0 

10  0  

80-0 

C»BaH"S»0«+4Aq 

317-6 

....  100-00 

Contains,  according  to  Delalande  (in  accordance  with  hia  inoorrect  calcnlation  of 
the  tetra-hydnited  salt)  26-1  p.  c.  of  baryta,  which  however  would  come  nearer  to  the 
qoantity  of  baryta  in  the  bi-hydrated  salt  (calcalation,  25*5  BaO). 

K  Aqueous  Solution,  The  baryta-salt  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  when  boiled  ;  the 
hot-saturated  solidifies  on  cooling.  (Gerhardt  do  Cahours.)  Tastes  bitter, 
then  disagreeably  sweet ;  saccharine. 

Interpolation,     Sulphocytnenate  of  Baryta  containing  the  acid  C^H^S'O*. 

Gerhardt  &  Cahdnrs,  by  neutralising  crude  sulphocymenic  add,  in  the  cold,  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  once  obtained  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolved  in 
water  much  more  readily  than  the  ordinary  (hot-prepared)  salt,  and  contained  15*75 
p.  c.  barium,  whence  they  regaixled  it  as  C^U^Ba^O^  (calculation  164  Ba.) 
Sieveking  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  this  salt. 

Svlphocymenate  of  Lime,  Obtained  by  neutralising  crude  sulpho- 
cymenic acid  with  marble.  Thin  colourless  laminsB  (having  the  taste  of 
the  baryta-salt,  according  to  Delalande),  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Gives  off  1  At.  water  (7*97  p.  c.)  at  ISO**,  then  2  At.  more  (13-4 
p.  c.  in  all)  at  170°,  and  then  contains  7-98  p.  c.  alcum  (C*H"»CaS*0«  = 
8-5  Ca).     (Sieveking.) 
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Sfdphocymenaie  of  Lead. —  Preparation  (p.  188).  Pearly  lamin© 
which,  at  120°,  give  off  10*3  p.  c.  water  (4  At.  =  10'24  p.  o.)  without 
further  alteration.     (Delalande.) 

Lamina,  Delalanele. 

20  C   120-0    ....  3402 33-75 

PbO  111-8     ....  31-69  31-80 

17  H  17-0     ....  4-82  4-60 

2  S    32-0     ....  9-07  9-40 

9  O  72-0    ....  20*40  20-45 

C^PbH«S»0«  +  4 Aq 352-8     ....  10000     10000 

When  prepared  with  cymene  obtained  from  oil  of  cicnta,  it  contains,  -after  drying 
at  123%  32-56  p.  c.  lead  (C«»Hi3PbS20«  «  32*74),  Trapp. 

Cupric  Sulphocymen^xte.  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  barjta-salt 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  Light  green  laminae  with  a  silky  lustre,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     (Sieveking.) 

Stdphoeymenaie  of  Silver.  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in 
sulphocjrmenic  acid  becomes  coloured  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  over 
the  water-bath,  and  leaves  a  brown  residue  containing  a  few  needle- 
shaped  crystals.    (Sieveking.) 


Oxygen-nueleus  C«^H"0'. 

Anethol  or  Anise-camphor. 

GuNTHBR.     Aim,  1783,  156. 

SAtrssuRi.    i\7.  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  13,  280. 

J.  DnMAS.     Ann.  Fharm.  6,  253. 

Blanchet  &  Sell.     Ann.  Pkarm.  6,  2873  (1) 

Cahours.     Eev.  sdent.  1840,  342;  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  58;  in  detail,  ^y. 

Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  2,  274 ;  J.  pr.  Olum.  24,  337;  Ann.  Fharm.  41, 

56;  Compt.  rend.  19,  796;  in  detail,  iV'.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  14,  489; 

J.  pr,  Chem,  36,  421. 
Laurent.     Compt.  rend.  10,  531 ;  12,  764;  Fev.  seient.  10,  5  and  376 ; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  232. 
Gerhardt.    Ann,  Chim,Fhys,  72,  167;  Compt,  rend.  15,  498;  N.  Ann. 

Chim.  Fhys.  7,  292;  Compt.  chim.  1845,  Q5y  J.  pr.  Chim.  36,  267; 

abstr.  Compt.  rend.  20,  1440. 

Investigated  particularly  by  Cahonrs,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  the  last  of  whom 
recognised  the  chemical  identity  of  oil  of  tarragon  with  oil  of  anise  and  oil  of  fennel.  The 
chief  oonstituentSt  chemically  similar  but  physically  different,  of  the  oils  of  anise,  star- 
anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  are  here  united  under  the  name  anethol,  which  was  formerly 
used  provisionally  by  Gerhardt  for  aniso'in. 

Sources,      The  volatile  oils  of  anise  {Fimpinella  Anisum),  fennel 
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(AneihuM  Menicultim),  tarragon  (Artemisia  Dr(zcunetUu9),  and  star-anise 
(lUicium  anisatum),  consist  almost  wholly  of  anetfaol ;  and  with  the  same 
mode  of  preparation,  the  oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  star-anise  consist  in 
some  cases  of  a  solid  crystallisable  variety  of  anethol,  in  other  cases  of 
liqaid  anethol ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  generally  contain  also  small 
quantities  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Anethol 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  plants,  and,  according  to  Mohr,  sometimes 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  floccnient  wool,  from  bruised  fennel  seeds 
which  have  been  left  to  themselyes  for  a  long  time.  (ComTnent,  zur  Freitss, 
rharmakopoe,  2,  207.) 

Separation  :  a.  Of  solid  Anethol  (Anise  or  Fennel  Camphor)  from  Oil 
of  Anise,  i^ennel,  or  Star-anise  (see  p.  191).  The  commercial  oil  is  left 
to  solidify  at  0°,  and  pressed  between  filtering  paper  (Saussurc)  as  long 
as  the  paper  takes  anything  up,  then  crystallised  two  or  three  times 
from  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  (Cahours),  from  warm  alcohol  of  90  p.  c, 
and  freed  from  adhering  alcohol  by  fusion.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  The  water 
which  paBses  over  with  oil  of  fennel,  deposits  anethol,  on  keeping,  in  broad  white 
laminae.     (Birio,  Brugn.  Giom.  19,  360.) 

6.  Of  liquid  Anethol  from  OH  of  Fennel  or  Oil  of  Tarragon.  Oil  of 
fennel  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  portion  collected 
which  passes  over  at  225°  (Cahours)  ;  or  the  same  process  is  applied  to 
oil  of  tarragon,  and  the  portion  collected  which  passes  oyer  at  206° 
(Laurent) ;  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  are  collected  and  rectified 
till  a  product  of  constant  boiling  point  is  obtained.     (Gkrhaidt.) 

Properties.  Anethol  exhibits  totally  different  properties,  according 
as  it  is  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  the  aboye-mentioned  oils. 

a.  Solid  Anethol  from  Anise,  Fennel,  or  Star-anise  oil.  Anise-camphor, 
Stearoptene  of  Anise-oil.  —  White,  granular  mass.  (Saussure^.  White 
shining  laminsB.  (Cahours.)  Hard  as  white  sugar  (Saussure) ;  friable, 
especially  at  0°;  melts  at  16°  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  18°  (Cahours),  20° 
^aussure)  ;  at  lb"*  in  the  fresh  state ;  at  20**,  after  keeping  for  a  year.  (Bido.) 
Boils  at  220°  (Blanchet  &  Sell)  ;  at  222°,  almost  without  decomposition 
(Cahours),  and  without  alteration  of  the  melting  point.  (Blanchet  & 
Sell.)  Sp.  gr.  of  solid  anethol  at  12°  =  1*044;  in  the  liquid  state  at 
26°  =  0-9849  j  at  50°  =  09669  ;  at  94°  =  0*9256,  the  sp.  gr.  of  water 
at  12°  being  supposed  =  1.  (Saussura)  Has  a  fainter  and  more  agree- 
able odour  than  anise-oil.  Y apour-density  =  5*19  at  388°,  greater  at 
lower  temperatures.  (Cahours,  Compt  rend.  20,  51 ;  Fogg.  Q5,  420 ; 
comp.  yii,  54.)  Permanent  in  the  air.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  Less  yolatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures  than  common  camphor. 

h.  Liquid  Anethol  from  OH  of  Fennel,  Oil  which  does  not  solidify 
at  10^     Lighter  than  water.     Boils  at  225°.     (Cahours,  see  p.  191.) 

c.  Liquid  Anethol  from  Oil  of  Tarragon.  Colourless  mobile  oil, 
haying  the  taste  and  odour  of  oil  of  tarragon.  (Laurent J  Smells  like 
oil  of  anise.  (Gerhardt.^  Sp.  gr.  0*945  at  15°.  Boils  at  206°. 
Vapour-density  =  6'157  (Laurent),  5*34.  (Gerhardt.)  Permanent  in 
the  air.     (Laurent.) 
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Duma..      ^if^^n"*- 
&  Sell. 

20  C     120     ....    8108     80-18     ....    80-71 

12  H    12    ....       811     8-28     ....      8-13 

2  0     16     ....     10-81     11-54     ....     11-16 

C»H"0» 148     ....  100-00     100-00     ....  100-00 


Cahoun.      Laurent.        Gerbardt. 

20  C 80-96    ..., 

12  H 8-12     .... 

2  0 10-92     .... 

C»H»«02  100-00    ....  10000    ....  10000 


Vol.  Density. 

C-vapoor  20    8-3200 

H-gas   12     0-8316 

0.gas    1     1-1093 

Vapour  of  anethol    ....       2     10-2609 

5-1305 

Solid  anethol  from  anise-oil  (Dumas) ;  liquid  from  tarragon-oil  (Laurent,  Ger- 
hardt).  Blanchet  &  Sell  examined  solid  anethol  from  anise  and  fennel  oil;  Cahours,  solid 
anethol  from  anise-oil,  and  liquid  from  fennel  oil  with  like  results.  For  the  composition 
of  tarragon-oily  Laurent  formerly  gave  the  formulae  C^H^'O'  and  CH'^O". 

DecomposUians.     1.  Anethol  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  liquid  state 

gradually   loses  the  capability  of  crystallising  (Cahours),  and  finally 

changes  to  a  resin.  (Saussure.)  Melted  anethol,  but  not  the  solid  substance, 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  thickens.     (Blanchet  &  Sell,  comp.  p.  192.) 

2.  Anethol  is  inflammable,  and  bums  easily  with  red,  smoky  flame. 
(GUnther,  Laurent.) 

3.  Hydrated  phosphoric  acid  converts  it  into  anisoTn.  When  distilled 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  does  not  give  off  any  hydrocarbon, 
but  is  converted  into  anisoin,  part  of  which  is  decomposed  during  the 
distillation.     (Cahours.) 

4.  Oil  of  anise  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  oil  of  vitriol,  becomes 

heated,  acquires  a  fine  blood-red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  anisoin. 

It  dissolves  completely  in  8  or  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  (even  in  the  fuming 

acid),  and  after  24  hours,  water  separates  part  of  it  as  unaltered  oi^ 

while  the  other  portion  remains  dissolved,  probably  as  sulphanetholic 

acid.  (Cahours.)  Tarragon  oil  is  turned  brown  and  resinised  by  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  on  adding  water,  anisoin  is  precipitated,  while  a  portion  remains  dissolyed  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid.    (Idiurent.) 

5.  Solid  anethol  in  contact  with  sulphurous  (or  hydrochloric,  oomp. 
p.  195)  acid  gas  becomes  liqnid,  absorbs  a  quantity  of  gaa  increasing  as 
the  pressure  is  higher  and  temperature  lower,  then  gradually  gives  off  a 
smful  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  remains  liquid  even  after  the  gas 
has  been  driven  off,     (Bineau,  ir.  Ann.  Chim  Phys,  24,  335.) 

6.  Anethol  dissolves  iodine  quickly  at  mean  temperature,  becoming 
thick  after  a  few  hours,  and  changing  in  a  few  days  into  a  brown  brittle 
resin.  (Guizot,  J.  Fhys.  5,  230).  This  is  doubUess  anisoin.  (Kraut.) 
Anethol,  dropped  into  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium  saturated  with  iodine, 
solidifies  to  a  hard  friaole  mass  of  anisoin.  (Will  &  Rhodius,  Anrt^ 
Fharm.  65,  230.)     See  page  197. 
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7*  Bromine f  dropped  npon  anise-camphor,  causes  much  development 

of  heat  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  at  the  same  time  losing 

its  colour  and  forming  crystal lisable  terbromanethoL     Oil  of  fenDel  forms  a 
viscid  liquid  product  with  bromine.     (Caboars.) 

8.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  oil  of  anise,  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  resulting 
products,  which  are  viscid  and  semifluid  at  mean  temperature,  are  richer 
in  chlorine  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  that  gas  has  been  longer  con- 
tinued, so  that  at  first  terchloranethyl  is  produced,  then,  if  the  action  be 
assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  compound  C*^i^lH''^0^  into  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  still  possible  to  introduce  a  farther  quantity  of  chlorine. 

(Cahours.)     Tarra^n  oil  immersed  in  chlorine  gas,  thickens,  becomes  hot,  gives  off 
acid  vapours,  and  forms  Laurent's  cklorure  de  dragonyle. 

9.  Tarragon  oil  and  star-anise  oil,  distilled  with  8  pts.  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  24  pts.  water,  yield  chloroform.  (Chautard,  CompU  rend,  34, 
485 ;  J.  pr,  Chem.  56,  238.) 

da.  When  anise  oil  is  poured  upon  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  vitriol  are  added,  inflammation  takes  place.  (A.  Vogel,  jun., 
Ann.  Fharm.  74,  114.) 

10.  PerUachioride  of  phosphorus  acts  violently  on  anethol,  giving  off 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  ozycbloride  of  phosphorus,  together  with 
a  chlorinated  oil  which  is  precipitated  by  water,  cannot  be  distilled  with« 
out  decomposition,  and  appears  to  be  C^H^Cl*     (Kraut.) 

11.  Nitric  acid  forms  with  anethol,  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
centration, temperature,  and  duration  of  action,  either  anisoic  acid,  or, 
together  with  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids, — anisylous  acid,  anisic  acid,  and — 
finally  nitranisic  acid,  l^y  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  binitranisoin 
is  produced. 

When  star-anise  oil  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  till  the 
oil  begins  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  anisoic  acid  {vide  it^.)  is  produced. 
(Limpricht  &  Ritter,  Ann.  Pkarm.  97,  364.)  When  anise  oil  is  heated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  (with  3  vols,  nitric  acid  of  14^  Bm.,  according  to 
Cannizaro  &,  Bertagnini)  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  converted  into 
anisylous  acid  (xiii,  120).  By  continued  heating  with  nitric  acid  of 
23^  to  24"^,  it  is  converted,  with  violent  action,  into  a  brown  resin 
(aniscin?  Kr.)  and  anisic  acid  (Cahours,  xiii,  123).  Nitric  acid  of  34°  to 
36^  acts  with  great  violence,  first  producing  anisylous  acid  in  the  form  of 
a  heayy  oil,  which  disappears  after  the  action  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  and  if  water  be  then  added,  nitranisic  acid  (xiii,  1 37)  is 
thrown  down  in  yellow  flocks.  (Cahours.)  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts 
with  extreme  violence,  giving  rise  to  abundant  evolution  of  red  vapours 
and  forming  binitranisui'n.  (Cahours.)  Nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength 
does  not  act  upon  oil  of  tarragon  in  the  cold,  but  on  the  application  of 
heat,  a  violent  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  and  the  oil  thickens,  swells 
up,  and  finally  solidifies  to  a  brown  crystalline  resin,  a  mixture  of  anisic 
acid,  aniso-nitranisic  acid  (xiii,  140),  nitranisic  acid,  and  a  brown  resin, 
which  may  be  converted  into  these  acids  by  further  treatment  with  nitric 
acid.     (Laurent.) 

1 2.  Anethol  is  not  at  all  altered  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash  or  by 
fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash  (Gerhardt) ;  not  even  by  alcoholic  potash. 
(Kraut.)  Heated  to  300^  in  a  sealed  tube  with  soda-lime^  it  is  attacked, 
apparently  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  small  quantity  of  au 
iMid  isomeric  with  cuminio  acid.  (Oerhardt.)  When  passed  over  soda- 
lime  at  a  low  red-heat,  it  is  partly  carbonised,  partly  volatilised  without 
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alteratioa ;  no  acid  was  found  either  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  heated 
mass  or  in  the  residue.     (Kraut.) 

13.  A  mixture  of  chromcUe  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  converts 
anethol,  with  violent  intumescence,  into  anisic  acid,  acetic  acid  passing 
over  at  the  same  time.  (Persoz,  Hempel :  oomp.  xiii.  124.)  Rochleder 
{Ann.  Pliarm.  37,  347)  likewise  observed  the  formation  of  a  peculiar 
acid  on  heating  fennel  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

]  4.  With  bichloride  of  tin  (or  terchloride  of  antimony/)  anethol  thickens 
to  a  stiff  red  mass  in  which  a  few  needles  are  perceptible,  and  from 
which  anisoin  is  separated  by  water,  alcohol  or  ether.     (Gerhardt.) 

By  distillation  over  fused  chloinde  of  zinc,  anethol  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  metanethol  and  metanethol-oamphor.     (Gerhardt.) 

16.  Anethol  heated  with  chloride  qf  benzoyl  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to 
120*^ — 1 40%  becomes  viscid  and  brown.  On  distilling  the  product,  the 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  passes  over  without  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  further  heating,  a  decomposible  residue  is  left 
which  appears  to  be  anisoin.     (Kraut.) 

Oombinatums,  Anethol  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  the  solid  variety 
less  easily  than  the  liquid,  imparting  its  smell  and  taste.  The  solid  variety 
crjstaUises  on  cooling  from  the  boiling  solution  in  long  needles.    (GUnther.) 

With  Hydrochloric  acid.  —  Observed  by  Homberg  {CreU.  N.\  CAem.  Arch. 
3,  242)  and  by  Saussnre.  _r  Anethol  absorbs  19*83  per  cent,  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  forms  the  compound  (y^B}H)\UC\,  (Gahours.) 
Calculation  =r  19*78  HCl.  Solid  anethol  is  converted  thereby  into  a 
limpid  liquid,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  spontaneously  assumes  a  fine  red 
colour,  and  after  a  few  days,  gives  off  a  third  of  the  absorbed  gas.  Water 
removes  the  red  colour,  and  yields  a  thick,  white,  opaque  mixture. 
(Saussure.) 

Anethol  does  not  unite  with  alkaline  bisulphites.  (Bertagnini,  Ann. 
P^rro.  85,  180.) 

It  dissolves  m  alcohol  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether.  Solid  anethol 
is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  liquid  variety.  The  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  water.  (Giinther.)  Anethol  from  tarragon  oil  dissolves 
in  an  equal  volume  of  warm  alcohol.  (Laurent.)  Solid  anethol  from 
anise  oil  dissolves  at  10°  in  4  parts,  and  at  15  in  O'd  pt  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*806  (Saussure),  and  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  at  5^.     (Bizio.) 

Anethol  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  almonds  on  heating,  and  ciystalliseB  on  cooling.    (Giinther.) 


Appendix  to  Anethol. 

Oils  almost  wholly  composed  of  Anethol. 

a.  Oil  of  Anise.  Prepared  from  the  bruised  seeds  of  PimpineUa 
Anisum  by  distillation  with  a  six-fold  quantity  of  water.  {Fharm. 
bonus,  ed.  6.)  —  It  is  generally  obtained  from  anise  chaff,  100  lbs.  of 
which  yield  lO^oz.  of  the  oil  (Martius) ;  100  lbs.  of  anise  seed  yield 
26ioz.  (Van  Hees,  N.  Br.  Arch.  61,  18);  32^  (Zeller,  N.  Jahresb. 
Pharm.  1,148) ;  dd|o2.  (Martius,  Bepert.  39,  238.) 

o  2 
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Colourless  or  yellowish.  (Sanssure.)  Yellow.  (Blanchefc  &  Sell.) 
Sp.  gr.  0-977  to  0-98  at  20°  (Van  Hees),  0*9857  at  25°  (Saussare),  099 1 
at  17'5°  (Tremlich),  1-075  at  25°  (Chardin)  ;  of  the  recently  prepared  oil, 
0*979  j  of  the  old  oil,  09835  at  25°  (Martins) ;  difieroDt  also  according 
to  the  quantity  of  anise-camphor  contained  in  it.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.) 
It  consists  of  I  liqnid  and  \  solid  matter  (Saussare,  Blanchet  &  Sell) ; 
of  f  camphor  which  (not  however,  according  to  Blanchet  k  Sell,  from 
every  sample  of  the  oil :  oomp.  p.  192)  crystallises  out  at  10°  (Blanchet  & 
Sell),  at  12°  to  14°  (Tremlich),  sometimes  however  only  on  opening  and 
shaking  the  vessel,  and  then  instantly.  (Buchner.)  Crystallises  less 
easily  the  older  it  is.  (Geoffrey,  Buchner.)  The  oil  ohtained  from  the 
seeds  is  more  fluid  than  that  obtained  from  the  chaff,  which  crystallises 
sooner,  and  contains  more  camphor.  (Martina)  Melts  at  17°.  (Sans- 
sure.) When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes  viscid 
i Blanchet  &  Sell) ;  resinises  but  does  not  turn  sour,  acetic  acid  being 
brmed  only  towards  the  end  of  the  process.  (Bizio.)  It  dissolves  at  24° 
in  2*4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  and  in  all  proportions  in  cold 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'806.  (SaussureJ  It  contains  80*25  p.  c.  carbon, 
8*55  hydrogen,  and  11*2  oxygen.     (Blanchet  <fe  Sell.) 

h.  Oil  of  Fennel.  Obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Anethum  Fceniculum 
in  the  same  manner  as  oil  of  anise  from  anise  seeds  (p.  196).  —  100  lbs. 
of  the  seeds  yield  50  oz.  of  oil.  (7an  Hees,  Zeller.)  Colourless  or 
yellowish.  (Lewis.)  Solidifies  below  10°  (Margueron,  J.  Phys.  45, 136), 
but  often  remains  liquid  even  at  lower  temperatures.  Sp.  gr.  0*896  at 
15*'  (Chardin),  0*968  at  20°  (Van  Hees),  0997  (Lewis,  Haase).  Smells 
like  fennel  seeds.  (Blanchet  &,  Sell.)  Tastes  mild,  sweetish.  Contains, 
according  to  Gobel,  75*4  per  cent.  C,  100  H,  and  14*6  0  ;  according  to 
Blanchet  &  Sell,  76*14  p.  c.  C,  8*49  H,  and  14*37  0.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  two  oils,  a  light  oil  volatile  between  185°  and  190°,  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  anethol  (sometimes  solid,  sometimes  liquid). 
(Cahours.) 

The  more  volatile  part  of  fennel  oil  contains  87*86  p.  c.  carbon,  11*37 
hydrogen,  and  0*77  oxygen  (Cahours),  but  it  is  difficult  to  purify  it  com- 
pletely from  anethol.  ft  thickens  and  becomes  turbid  when  nitric  oxide 
gas  is  passed  into  it,  and  if  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8  be  then  added  to  the 
liqnid,  a  peculiar  white  substance  is  deposited  containing  C^H^N^O^^ 
This  substance  forms  delicate  white  silky  needles  which  turn  yellow  at 
1 00°,  and  are  completely  decomposed  at  a  stronger  heat.  (It  dissolves 
in  strong  potash-ley  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  It  dissolves 
in  ether,  scarcely  in  alcohol  of  0  80,  and  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol. 
[Cahours,  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  2,  303.])  Heated  with  hydrate  of  soda. 
It  gives  off  ammonia,  a  gas  which  irritates  the  %jeB^  and  an  oil  having 
the  odour  of  rock-oil.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Treated  at  mean  temperature  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
with  an  acid,  it  yields  a  precipitate  which  detonates  slightly  when  heated. 
Boiled  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves  with  brown  colour, 
deposits  sulphur,  and  emits  a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  (Chiozza, 
Gerhardt'i  TraiU,  3,  357.) 

Cahours. 
Calculation  according  to  CahourM.  mean. 

60  C  360  ....  55-55  65'41 

48  H 48  ....  7*40  7-41 

8N 112  ....  17*28  17-19 

16  O 128  ....  19-77  19*99 

3C»H",N02....  648  ^ ,,  loO'OO  100*00 
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c.  Oil  of  Star-anise.  From  the  seeds  of  lUidum  anxMium.  100  lbs. 
of  the  seeds  yield  40  ox.  of  oil  (Van  Hees),  3d  oz.  (ZeUer).  Mobile  oil, 
transparent  and  colourless  at  first,  but  tnming  yellow  after  a  few  weeks. 
Does  not  solidify  at  2*5^  (Meissner.)  Deposits  a  camphor,  like  anise- 
camphor.  (Oahours.)  Sp.  gr.  0*976  at  20^  (Van  Hees.)  Smells  and 
tastes  like  anise.  Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Meissner, 
Alman.  1818,  63.) 

d.  Oil  of  ToYTO^on.  Obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves 
of  Artemisia  Dracuneulus.  —  Sp.  gr.  0*9356.  (Chardin-Hardanconrt.) 
According  to  Laurent,  it  consists  wholly  of  anethol,  and  boils  between 
200°  and  206^  According  to  Gerhardt,  it  contains,  together  with  anethol, 
extremely  small  quantities  of  a  more  volatile  hydrocarbon. 


Anisoin.    C*»H"0«. 

Gerhardt.  (1839.)  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  72,  167;  in  detail,  Compt, 
ehim.  1845,  65;  J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  267;  abstr.  Compt,  rend.  20,  1440. 

Gahours.  Rev,  sclent.  1840,  342;  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  59;  in  detail  N.  Ann. 
Chem.  Phys.  2,  284;  J.  pr.  Chem.  24,  344. 

Laurent.     Rev.  scient.  10,  5;  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  232. 

Will  <fe  Rhodids.    Ann,  Pharm.  65,  230;  Pharm.  Oewtr.  1848,  230. 

Ublsmann  &  Kraut.     J.  pr.  Chem.  77,  490. 

RennouM  variety  qf  anethol  (Gerhardt). 

First  observed  in  1826,  by  Unverdorben  (JPogg.  8,  484),  afterwards  re-diseoyered 
and  inTestigated  by  Gerhardt.  Uelsmann  &  Kraut  showed  that  the  product  which  Will 
Sc  Rhodius  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  anise  oilf  was  anisoTn,  as  Gerhardt  {N.  J. 
Pharm.  14»  130)  had  previously  suggested. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  bichloride  of  tin  or  terchloride  of  anti- 
mony (Gerhardt),  of  phosphoric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  (Cahonrs),  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium  (Will  <&  Rhodius)  on  anethol. 

Preparation.  1.  Bichloride  of  tin  is  poured  upon  anethol  (or  upon 
crude  oil  of  anise  or  tarragon) ;  the  thick  red  mass  thus  produced  is  pre- 
cipitated with  water ;  and  the  precipitated  flakes  are  collected  and  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation.  (Gerhardt.)  —  2.  Anethol  is 
treated  with  terchloride  of  antimony,  till  it  turns  red,  and  the  mixture  is 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled,  whereupon  the  mass  turns  white  and 
settles  down.  —  The  deposit  is  collected  and  washed,  then  pressed  be- 
tween bibulous  paper,  and  purified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
and  precipitation  witii  weak  alcohol  (Gerhardt.)  — 3.  Oil  of  vitriol  is 
dropped  upon  oil  of  tarraffon  coutained  m  a  large  basin,  care  being  taken 
that  the  mass  does  not  become  too  .strongly  heated.  A  hard,  fissured 
mass  is  thereby  formed,  which  must  be  well  washed  with  hot  water. 
(Gerhardt.)  Oahours  uses  at  most  1-|^  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  anise  oil, 
and  distils  carefully  after  washing  with  water,  whereupon,  according  to 
his  statement,  a  small  quantity  of  anisoin  passes  over,  the  greater  part 
being  however  converted  into  a  heavy  oil  (see  page  200,  2).  —  4.  A  cold- 
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saturated  solntion  of  iodide  of  potassinm  is  satnrated  with  iodine  ;  aoise 
or  fennel  oil  is  then  dropt  into  it,  with  strong  agitation  ;  and  the  thick 
gelatinoas  magma  is  diluted  with  6  or  8  vols,  alcohol.  AnisoTn  then 
separates  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  alcohol ;  its 
quantity  amounts  to  more  than  half  that  of  the  oil  nsed  j  in  the  case  of 
fennel  oil  to  54  8  p.  o.     (Will  &  Rhodius). 

To  obtain  the  anisoin  pure,  it  must  be  repeatedly  dissolved  in  ether 
and  precipitated  bj  alcohol.  —  Or  the  brittle  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  anethol  may  be  pulverised ;  ether  then  poured  upon 
it;  the  solution  shaken  up  with  excess  of  soda-ley;  the  decanted  ethereal 
solution  precipitated  with  alcohol ;  and  the  precipitated  anisoTn  washed 
repeatedly  with  water,  then  dried,  pulverised,  and  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  ether  and  precipitation  by  alcohol.     (Kr.) 

Properties,  Yellow,  transparent  resin,  or  thin  microscopic  nodules. 
(Qerhardt)  White  powder  (Will  &  Rhodius),  which,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  may  be  obtained  in  small  needles. 
(Cahours.)  Extremely  electrical.  (Will  &  Rhodius.)  Melts  between 
140^  and  145°  (Uelsmann  &  Kraut)  ;  at  a  heat  considerably  above  100% 
and  solidifies  to  a  colourless  glass.  (Will  &  Rhodius.)  At  a  higher 
temperature,  it  volatilises  partly  undecomposed.  Heavier  than  water. 
Inodoroua     (Gahoura) 


20  C 

22  H 

20 


Geriiardt.      Cahours. 

Wells  & 
Rhodius. 

Uelmuum 
&  Kraut. 

Mean,           rnean. 

mean. 

120 

•  ••■ 

81-08    .. 

......     80-75     «..     80-97 

....     77-84 

....     80-69 

12 

•  «•• 

811     .. 

8-20    ....      8-09 

....      8-34 

....       8-09 

16 

•  •«■ 

10-81     .. 

11-05     ....     10-94 

....     13-82 

....     11-22 

C«H"0«    148    ....  10000    100-00    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Will  &  Rhodius  gave  the  fonnula  C»HWO*. 

Isomeric  with  anethol,  metanethol ,  metanethol.  camphor  and  cuminol. 

Decompositions.  1.  Anisoin  when  heated  in  the  air,  bums  like  a 
resin,  emitting  an  aromatic  odour.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  By  distillationn  it  is 
converted  into  methanethol  and  metanethol-camphor,  into  the  last,  espe- 
cially when  pure  anisoin  is  used.     (Qerhardt,  oomp.  p.  199.) 

8.  In  chlorine  gas,  at  mean  temperature,  it  turns  violet,  absorbs 
chlorine,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  becomes  heated  without  melting. 
When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  anisoin  at  100°  as  long  as  the  substance 
continues  to  increase  in  weight,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  displaced  by 
dry  air,  a  chlorinated  product  is  formed,  without  violet  colouring,  which 
contains  51-5  to  52-7  p.  c.  carbon,  4*5  to  4-8  hydrogen,  and  31-9  to  327 
chlorine,  and,  according  to  Will  &  Rhodius,  is  C**C1»H**0*,  more 
probably  C^C1»H*"0»  =  Bichloranisoin.  (Uelsmann  &  Kraut.)  Calcu- 
lation 55-3  p.  c.  C,  4-6  N  and  32-7  CI.  —  4.  Anisoin  is  decomposed  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  only  after  continued  boiling.  (Will  &  Rhodius.)  By 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved,  with  violent  evolution  of  nitrous  gas, 
and  precipitated,  on  pouring  the  solution  into  water,  as  binitraniscin. 
(Kraut.)  —  8.  PotcLsh-lime  attacks  it  at  300**,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Hydrochloric  acid  separates  from  the  product  yellow  flakes  which  ^ike 
together  to  a  brown  resin.     (Gerbardt.) 

Anisoin  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  adds,  or 
by  potash  or  ammonia,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
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It  diasolyes  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  red  colour  and  Is  precipitated  by 
water.     ( Cahonrs. ) 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  solable 
in  ether,  and  is  completely  precipitated  from  the  solution  bj  alcohol :  also 
in  volatile  oils. 


Metanethol-camphor. 
c«H»o*. 

GeBHARDT.     (Comp.  ptg«  197.) 

Cryiiailued  variety  qfAnethol  (Gerhardt). 

Formation  and  Preparation,  •—  1 .  Metanethol  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  anisoTn  (especially  if  pure),  as  above  described,  deposits  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort  crystals  of  metanethol-camphor,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  greater  quantity  by  once  rectifying  the  metanethol  over 
chloride  of  sine,  and  separated  from  the  oil  by  washing  with  alcohol.  — 
2.  In  the  preparation  of  metanethol  by  dropping  anethol  on  chloride  of 
cine  in  the  melted  state  (p.  200)  crystals  of  metanethol-camphor  are 
obtained,  abundantly  if  oil  of  anise  has  been  used,  in  small  quantity  if 
the  preparation  has  been  made  with  oil  of  tarragon. 

Properties.  Colourless  crystals  which  do  not  melt  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath  after  fusion,  and  distil  without  alteration  at  higher  tem- 
peraturea    Solidifies  to  a  radiated  warty  mass.    Inodorous. 

Gerhardt. 
CryeiaU.  meam. 

20  C  120    ....    81'08    81-45 

12  H  12    ....      8-11     8-15 

2  O 16    ....     10-81     10-40 

C»HMO«    148     ....  100-00    100-00 

Isomeric  with  anifloin,  metanethol  and  caminol. 

By  repeated  rectification  over  chloride  of  fdne,  it  is  conyerted  into 
metanethol,  with  separation  of  charooaL  With  potaA-lime  it  behaves 
like  anisom  (p.  198). 


MetaneihoL   <?^H"0«. 

Gebhardt.     Chmpt.  Aim.  1845,  65;  J.pr.  Ohem.  36, 872;  abstr.  Compt. 
rend.  20,  1440. 

Liquid  variety t  e,  qf  anethol  (Gerhardt), 

Formation,  By  distilling  anethol  over  chloride  of  sine.  —  2.  By 
the  dry  distillation  of  anisoin  (p.  198).  —  8.  In  the  dry  distillation  of 
the  sulphanethates,  metanethol  passes  over  and  charcoal  is  separated. 
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FrqxmUion.  Anethol  is  dropped  upon  melted  chloride  of  sine  con- 
tained in  a  tubalated  retort ;  heat  is  applied  as  long  aA  oil  continoes  to 
pass  oyer;  and  the  metanethol-^camphor  produced  at  the  same  time  is 
reoonyerted  into  metanethol  by  repeated  rectification  oyer  chloride  of 

zinc.     Oil  of  tarra^n  yields  more  metanethol  and  leas  of  the  camphor  than  oil  of 
anise. 

Properties,  Colourless  oil,  haying  a  yinons  odonr  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  anise.  Sp.  gr.  0954  at  25°.  Boils  at  206°.  Vapour- 
density  =  575  at  247° ;  535  at  297°. 

Vol.       Densi^. 

20  C  120  ....     81-08  ....     80-55        Cvaponr 20  ....     8*3200 

12  H 12  ....       8-11  ....       8-30        H-gas  12  ....     0-8316 

2  O 16  ....     10-81  ....     1115        O-gas  1  ....     11093 

C»HUO'    ....  148  ....  100-00  ....  100-00        Vapour  of  Metanethol....    2  ....  10-2609 

1  ....    5-1305 

Isomeric  with  anethol,  metanethol-^amphor,  anisoln  and  cnminol. 


Sulphometanethic  Acid. 

C*H»S»0»  =  C*H'H)>,2S0». 

Gerhardt.    (1845.)     CompL  chdm.  1845,  Q5;  J.  pr.  Chem.  36»  275. 

Bulphanethie  ueid,  Sulphodraeame  acid,  Metaneth9ehwffeUdure,  Metanethol^ 
MckwrfelaUure. 

Known  only  in  oomhhiation  with  bases. 

Formation.  — - 1 .  By  dissolying  anethol  in  oil  of  yitriol.    (Gerhardt.) 

— -  2.  The  solution  of  anethol  (from  anise  oil,  according  to  Cahonrs,  from  tarragon 
oil,  according  to  Laurent),  in  at  least  3  or  4  pts.  of  oil  of  yitriol,  if  mixed 
with  water  after  standing  for  24  hours,  deposits  only  part  of  the  oil  in 
the  form  of  aniso'in,  the  rest  remaining  dissolyed  in  combination  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  probably  as  sulphometanethic  acid  (p.  1 93).  —  3.  When 
thymol  is  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  yitriol  to  240°,  sulphurous  acid  is 
eyolyed,  and  a  yiscid  mixture  perfectly  soluble  in  water  is  obtained, 
which,  after  neutralisation  with  carbonate  of  haryta,  yields  a  gummy 
yery  soluble  salt,  which  behayes  to  ferric  salts  like  sulphometanethate  of 
baryta.     (Lallemand,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  49,  150.) 

On  diluting  with  water  the  solutions  obtained  by  1  or  2,  neutralising 
with  carbonate  of  baryta^  filtering  and  evaporating,  milphomeUinethcUe  of 
haryta  is  obtained  as  a  yellow,  amorphous,  gummy  mass,  which  has  a 
yery  bitter  taste,  dissolyes  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  does  not  precipi- 
tate the  nitrates  of  calcium,  lead,  or  silver,  and  produces  with  aqueous 
fe7*ric  salts,  a  deep  violet  colouring,  which  is  destroyed  by  ammonia  and 
by  acids.  This,  and  the  lead-salt  of  eulpkometaneUiic  add,  which  is  like- 
wise amorphous,  has  the  aspect  of  gum  arabic,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  yield  by  dry  distillation,  a  distillate  of  metanethol  with  a  residue 
of  charcoal.     (Gerhardt.) 
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Baryta'taitt  salt  at  100"^.  Gerhardt. 

20  C     120  ....  39-40  384 

12  H    12  ....  3-94  4-3 

BaSO* 116-5  ....  38-26  35-0 

SO* 56  ....  18-40 

C»H"BaO»,2SO»+HO....  3045     ....  100-00 

LaUemand  found  in  aulphometanethate  of  barjta  prepared  from  thymol,  crystalliaed 
from  weak  alcohol  and  dried  at  120*",  39-5  p.  c.  axUphate  of  baryta  (C>>HiifiaSSO»  » 
39-4  p.  o-  BaO). 

Gerhardt'g  analysia  does  not  ag^ee  with  his  formula,  for  which  he  erroneously 
calculates  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  at  34-6  p.  c.  (Kr.). 


Eugenin. 
C»H"0*  =  C»H^K)»,o»  t 

BoNABTBB.     (1833.)    J.  Fharm.  20,  5^6;  Ann,  Fharm,  13,  91. 
Dumas.    Arm.  Chim.  Fhya.  53,  168;  Ann.  Fharm.  9>  71;  Poffg.  29,  89. 

DisooTcred  by  Bonastre*  analysed  by  Dumas. 

Separates  after  a  while  from  the  tnrbid  water,  loaded  with  volatile 
oil,  which  is  distilled  from  cloves.     (Bonastre.) 

Delicate,  white,  transparent,  pearly  laminse,  becoming  yellowish  after 
some  time.     Smells  fainter  than  cloves.     Tasteless. 


20  C  , 

12  H 

120 

I...     y«f*17      ... 

....           /*Oa       ...i 

....     ly-ul     ...< 

Dumas. 

71-21 

7-65 

4  O 

21-14 

C»H»0^    ... 

164 

....  100-00    ... 

10000 

Isomeric  with  cnminic  and  eugenic  acids,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  is  related  in  the 
same  manner  as  benzoin  to  bitter  almond  oil. 

With  cold  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  bright  blood-red  colonr  as  quickly 
as  eugenic  acid.  (Bonastre.)  Is  but  very  slightly  attacked  by  strong  nitric  add. 
(Muspratt,  N.  Fhil.  Mag.  2,  297.) 

Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Bonastre.) 


Eugenic  Acid. 

BoNASTRB.     (1827.)    J.  Fharm.  13,  464  and  513;  abstr.  Ann.  Chim. 

FhyB.  85,  274 j  Fogg.  10,  611;  Mag.  Fharm.  20,  141. 
Dumas.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  53,  165;  Ann.  Fharm.  9,  ^5;  Fogg.  29,  87; 

Ann,  Fliarm.  27,  151. 
Ettlino.     Ann.  Fharm.  9,  68;  Fogg.  31,  526. 
BocKMANN.     Ann.  Fharm.  27,  155. 

Stenhousb.    Ann.  Fharm.  95, 103;  Fharm.  Centr.  1855,  289. 
Calyx  &  Chiozza.    Cimento  3,  419;  Ann.  Fharm.  99,  242;  J.  pr.  Chem, 

70,  125;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  829. 
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A.BRi3NiNG*    Ann.  Phai^m.  104,  202;  Jpr.  Ckem,  73, 15((. 
C.  Grev.  Williams.     Cliem   Oca.  1858,  170;  Ann,  Pharm,  107,  238  j 
N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phya,  54,  438« 

Eugmtol,  NeUeutSmre,  Atid  Oil  of  Clovet. 

Bonastre  discovered  in  1827  the  acid  nature  of  oil  of  cloves,  and 
investigated  the  remarkable  compounds  with  alkalis  and  other  salt-bases, 
which  bad  already  been  observed  by  Fhilipp  (iT.  Tr.  9, 1, 275)  and  Karls 
(Poffff.  10,  609). 

Sources,  Occurs  in  oil  of  cloves  (Bonastre),  together  with  a  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  (Ettling) ;  in  pimento-oil  (Bo- 
nastre) ;  in  the  so-called  oil  of  cinnamon  leaves  from  Ceylon  (Stenhoose) ; 
in  the  oil  of  CandLa  alba  (W.  Meyer  &  v.  Reiche)  ;  and  probably  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  Brazilian  clove-cinnamon«     (Comp.  p.  209.) 

Separation  of  Eugenic  Acid  from  Oil  of  Cloves.  The  oil  distilled  from 
cloves  which  have  been  previously  treated  with  alcohol  to  extract  caryo- 
phyllin,  consists  solely  of  eugenic  acid.  (Dumas,  Ann,  Phai*m,  27,  151.) 
1.  Crude  commercial  oil  of  doves  is  mixed  with  strong  potash-ley,  and 
distilled  as  long  as  neutral  oil  of  cloves  passes  over  ;  the  residue  is  then 
mixed  with  phosphotio  or  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  eugenic  acid  thus 
separated  being  distilled  off,  passes  over  as  a  clear  colourless  oiL 
(Ettling.) — 2.  Oil  of  cloves  is  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash  ;  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  solidified  mixture  ;  and  the  salt  thereby  separated  is 
collected  and  frequently  pressed.  The  potash-salt  is  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  eugenic  acid  is  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium  and  rectified.  (Briining.)  Dumas  dehydrates  eugenic  acid 
by  boiling  and  distilling,  because,  when  treated  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
it  readily  becomes  coloured  or  forms  eugenate  of  lime. 

Properties,  Clear,  colourless  oil,  having  an  unmistakeable  odour  and 
taste  of  cloves.  Sp.  gr.  =  1-0684  at  14^  (Williams),  1-076  (Sten- 
house),  1-079  (Ettling).  Boils  at  242''  (Stenhouse),  243''  (Ettling), 
248"  (Briining),  251**  (Williams),  between  153^  and  154*  (253M  Wil- 
liams),  (Dumas).  Vapour-density  =  5*858  (Williams),  6'4  ;  (this  number 
is  probably  too  high,  since  partial  deoomposition  took  place.)  (Dumas,  Calvi.) 
Reddens  litmus-paper.  (Ettling.)  It  neither  affects  blue  litmus  or 
turmeric-paper,  nor  even  the  aqueous,  alcoholic,  or  ethereal  solutions  of 
these  substances.     (Bonastre.) 
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10000    10000    ....  10000    ....  100-0 


Stenhouse.  Calvi.        BrUaing.      'Williams. 

mean.  mean,          mean.            mean, 

20  C   7213     ....  72-6  ....     72-61     ....     73-10 

12  H  7-31     ....  7-1  ....       7-33     ....       7-65 

4  O  20-56     ....  20-3  ....     2006     ....     1925 


C»H»0* 100-00 


100-0 


10000 


100-00 
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Yols.        Vapour-density. 

C-yaponr  20    8-3200 

H-gaa    12     0*8316 

O-gas  2     2-2186 

Eugenic  acid-vapour 2     11*3702 

1     5-6861 

Stenhonse  analysed  eogenic  acid  from  oil  of  dunamon  teavei ;  Domai  gare  Hie 
formula  C»Hi*0«,  or  the  same  doubled  ;  Ettling,  C«H»OW  The  formula  C»H'K>*, 
which  was  previously  proposed  by  Liebig  (Orff,  Chemie.  337)  and  by  Gerhardt  {PrSeis  2, 
}71)  was  confirmed  by  Calvi,  by  BtUniug,  and  finally  by  Williams. 

Isomeric  with  cuminic  acid  and  eugenin  (p.  192). 

Decompogitiont,  The  decompositions  of  crude  oil  of  cloves  are  here  inserted,  as 
far  as  they  may  with  probability  be  attributed  to  eugenic  acid.  —  1.    Eugenic   acid 

soon  acquires  a  brown  colour,  even  in  perfectly  full  and  hermetically 
sealed  vessels.  (Williams.)  —  2.  It  becomes  coloured  after  boiling  for  a 
certain  time  and  leaves  a  brown  residue ;  heuce  the  vapour-density  is 
found  too  high  in  vessels  containing  air.  (Dumas,  Williams.)  —  3.  Oil 
of  cloves  is  turned  dark-brown  by  oil  of  vitriol  (Gaultier  de  Claubry), 
first  clove-red,  then  of  the.  colour  of  wine-lees.     (Bonastre.)     Oomp.  also 

Brandes  {N.  TV.  21, 1,  37) 4.  CMorine^as  causes  cooled  oil  of  cloves  to 

thicken,  colours  it  green,  imparts  to  it  a  balsamic  odoor,  and  becomes 
converted  in  a  few  days  into  hydrochloric  acid.  On  submitting  the 
whole  to  distillation,  nndecomposed  oil  passes  over,  leaving  a  resin. 
(Bonastre.)  Oil  of  cloves,  gently  heated  with  powdered  oorrodvt  subli- 
mate, turns  purple-red  ;  and,  on  application  of  stronger  heat,  a  purple-red 
oil  containing  hydrochloric  acid  passes  over,  together  with  acid  vapours, 
leaving  a  black  residue.  The  same  purple-red  oil  is  likewise  obtained 
by  acting  on  oil  of  cloves  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  or  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (J.  Davy.)  —  Oil  of  cloves,  in  contact  with  chloride  of  lime, 
becomes  warm  and  emits  vapours,  without  however  taking  fire.  (R. 
Bdttger,  •/.  pr,  Ch,  76,  241.)  The  less  volatile  oil  of  cloves  is  turned 
brown  by  small  quantities  of  iodine,  and  in  24  hours  acquires  an  olive- 
green  colour ;  while  the  more  volatile  oil  is  turned  first  brown,  then  blue, 
and  finally  greenish  blue.  (Jahn,  N.  Br.  Arch.  66,  141.)  5.  Pentor 
chloride  of  phosphorus  decomposes  eugenic  acid,  and  yields,  amongst  other 
products,  a  gas  burning  with  green  flame  like  chloride  of  methyl.  — 
6.  With  nitric  add,  eugenic  acid  forms  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  resin. 
(Briining.)  Oil  of  cloves  readily  takes  fire  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
Heated  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  (Karls, 
CrelL  Ann,  1785,  1,  302  ;  Bonastre)  ;  with  \  oi  its  bulk  of  nitric  acid,  it 
immediately  turns  dark  red,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  then 
dissolves  in  water  with  dark  yellow  colour,  which  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  ammonia.  (Bonastre.^  —  7.  Eugenic  acid  is  converted  by 
distillation  over  anhydrous  baryta  into  a  neutral  oil,  which  is  not  affected 
by  caustic  potash,  and,  though  possessing  different  properties^  has  the 
same  composition  and  vapour- density  as  eugenic  acid.  (Calvi.)  Eugenic 
acid  distilled  with  an  excess  of  baryta  yields  the  hydrocarbon  C^'H" 
(xiii,  341)  (Church,  N.FhU.  Mag,  J,  9,  256).  —8.  Oil  of  cloves  is  not 
affected  by  dry  vennangancUe  of  potash.  (65ttger.)  —  9.  With  peroxide 
of  lead  it  develops  heat,  and  smokes,  without  however  taking  fire.  — 
10.  Oil  of  cloves  is  not  affected  by  mercuric  oxidey  but  it  instantly  takes 
fire,  with  emission  of  sparks  and  smoke,  in  contact  with  dry  oxide  of 
jfiher,  with  peroxide  of  silver  prepared  by  electrolysis,  or  with  oxide  of  gold. 
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the  oxides  being  thereby  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  (Bottger, 
J.^T,  Ch,  76,  241.)  — 11.  In  contact  with  dry  nUropruuide  of  copper ^  oil 
of  cloves  acquires  a  violet  colour^  varving  to  cherry-red,  and  yields  a 
slate-gray  deposit ;  T^nrs'  P^*  nitroprusside  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  rose- red  coloration.  Oil  of  turpentine  prevents  the  reaction. 
(Heppe,  N,  Br.  Arch.  89,  57.)  — 12.  Eugenic  acid  in  the  form  of  potash- 
salt  gives  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  eugenate  of  ethyl ;  with  chloride  of  benzoyl 
{toluyl  or  anisyl)  it  forms  benzo-eugenic  anhydride  (or  the  corresponding 
anhydrides).  — (Cahours,  iT.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  52,  189.) 

ComJbinatums.  Eugenic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  imparting 
its  taste  and  odour. 

With  bases  it  forms  the  etigencUeSy  the  formula  of  which  is  G*^H^^MO^ 
or  C"H»MOSC«H»0* ;  according  to  Dumas,  C»H"0*.MO.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  crystidlisable,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  baryta- 
salt,  readily  decomposible  by  water  and  alcohol.  The  solutions  of  the 
engenates  of  the  alkalis  become  alkaline  by  evaporation.  (Ettliog.) 
By  nitric  acid  they  are  coloured  various  shades  between  yellow  and  red  ; 
they  are  decomposed  by  other  acids  (partially  even  by  carbonic  acid, 
Ettling)  with  liberation  of  eugenic  acid.    (Bonastre.) 

Eugenate  of  Ammonia.  Eugenic  acid  absorbs  9*73  p.  c.  of  its  weight 
of  dry  ammonia-gas  (Dumas)  j  when  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  it, 
it  combines  therewith,  developing  heat,  but  is  not  completely  neutralized. 
(Ettling.)  Oil  of  cloves  in  contact  with  ammonia-gas  at  O'',  thickens  to  a 
buttery,  granular-laminaceous, yellow  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  dark, 
and  with  more  ammonia  acquires  the  consistence  of  tallow.  (Bonastre.) 
Small,  very  brilliant  crystals.  (Dumas.)  Fragile,  white  lamincd 
(Bonastre,  brUning)  j  heavier  than  water,  of  strong  odour,  and  sharp, 
burning  taste.  (Bonastre.)  In  the  air  it  immediately  parts  with 
ammonia  (Dumas) ;  melts  a  little  above  0^,  and  gives  off  ammonia, 
(firuning.)  Though  permanent  below  12^  in  sealed  tubes,  it  is  con- 
verted in  the  air  into  a  volatile  and  rather  darker  oil,  owing  to  loss  of 
ammonia.  (Bonastre.)  Eugenic  acid  over  which  ammonia-gas  has  been 
passed  to  saturation,  parts  with  ammonia  when  melted,  and  is  converted 
into  an  acid  salt ;  and  if  ammonia  be  again  passed  over  this  product,  it 
re-absorbs  the  gas  to  the  amount  of  4*14  p.  c.  of  the  weight  of  the  acid. 
(Ettling.)  —  Dissolves  in  hot  ammoniacal  water,  and  on  distilling  the 
solution^  passes  over  with  the  liquid,  and  crystallises  from  the  cooled 
distillate  as  a  white  semi-solid  mass,  which  gradually  disappears  even  in 
stoppered  bottles.  (Bonastre.)  Commercial  oil  of  cloves  yields  with 
ammonia  no  crystals,  but  a  pitch-like,  buttery  mass.     (Dumas.) 

Dumas. 

C»H»»0*    164    ....    90-«l 

NH»  17     ....      9-39      8-86 

C»(NH*)H"0* 181     ....  100-00 

EugenaU  of  Potash. — Acidf  —  Oil  of  cloves  is  triturated  with  an  \ 

equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  compound  which  is  thus  ^ 

formed,  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  is  dissolved  in  5  pts.  water 
(on  boiling  the  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  eugenic  add  is  driren  off:  Bonastre, 
Cahfi),  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  so  that  the  liquid,  when  left  to  stand 
in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  crystallises.  (Bonastre.)  An  excess  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  eugenic  acid,  and,  according 
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to  BruniDg,  the  solation  is  precipitated  with  alcohol  and  the  salt 
repeatedly  pressed ;  according  to  Dumas^  the  mass  is  stirred  up,  the 
excess  of  potash  poured  off,  and  the  salt  pressed  between  blotting  paper, 
and  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Brilliant^  white^  fragile  laminsB,  having  the  burning  taste,  and  some- 
what of  the  odour  of  cloves.  Reaction  alkaline.  (Bouastre.)  Partly 
decomposed  by  recrystallisation  from  water.  (Bonastre,  Dumas.) 
According  to  Bonastre,  it  is  also  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
Decomposes  slightly  at  100°,  without  perceptible  alteration  of  weight. 
(Brlining.) 

Bonastre.      Damas.     Bruning. 

At  100*'  C,  over  oil  <f 

mean*  mean,        vitroi. 

C«H»07   319        ....     87-08 

KO    47-2     ....     12-92     11-69     ....     12-0     ....     12-22 

0»H"KO<,C»H»a» 366-2     ....  100-00 

According  to  BrUning,  the  formula  is  0^U^KO^  +  2Aq,  which  requires  12*2 
p.  c.  KO. 

Eugenate  of  Sodn,     When  oil  of  cloves  is  poured  over  an  equal 

weight  of  hydrate  of  soda,  it  is  gradually  absorbed,  forming  a  solid  mass, 

which,  on  addition  of  a  little  cold  water,  is  converted,  in  24  hours,  into 

fragile  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.     The  excess  of  soda  is  removed  by 

pressing  the  crystals   between  blotting  paper.      It  tastes  like  cloves 

and  strongly  alkaline.     On  boiling  the  largely  diluted  aqueous  solution^ 

a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  evolved,  but  the- liquid  again  yields  crystals  on 

evaporation.     Dissolves  in  from  10  to  12  pts.  cold,  and  in  any  quantity 

of  not  water.      Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether   with   decomposition. 

(Bonastre.) 

Needlee,  Bonastre. 

CMH^JO*   156     ....  83-34     81-45 

NaO     31     ....  16-66     1857 

C?»H"NaO<   ....  186     ....  100-00 

Eugenate  of  Baryta  is  precipitated  in  crystalline  spherules  when 
baryta-water  is  shaken  up  with  eugenic  acid  (or  with  its  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  :  Bruning),  while  only  a  small  quantity  remains  in 
solution.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  in  white  nacreous  needles  by  recrys- 
tallisation from  hot  water.  (^Bonastre.)  The  salt  prepared  from  baryta- 
water  and  eugenic  acid  contains  27  p.  c.  BaO,  but  after  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  it  contains  32  p.  c.  BaO.  (Ettling.)  Smells  and  tastes  of 
cloves.  (Bonastre.)  It  is  very  stable,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from 
water  and  from  alcohol.  (Williams.)  When  moist,  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air  (Ettling),  and  turns  brown.  (Bruning.)  Dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  and  much  more  freely  in  hot  water.  (Bonastre.) 
For  the  decomposition  of  the  baryta-salt  by  distillation,  see  page  203. 


20  C   

11  H  

120        ...      51-82     ... 

11                        A-'7'\ 

BrUning. 
mean. 

51-12 

4-89 

3  O  

24        ....     10-36     ... 

12-23 

BaO  

76-5     ....     33-07     ... 

31-76 

C»H"BaO* 

....  231-5     ....  10000     ... 

10000 

Bonastre  found  32-81,  Ettling  320,  Calvi  32*8  (,Gerhardt'e  Traiti,  4,  1037), 
Williams,  in  the  salt  dried  at  lOO"",  33*4  p.  a  BaO. 
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SugenMe  of  StrotUia.  Obtained  by  boiling  or  agitating  oil  of  cloves 
with  strontia- water.  White  needlesy  less  nacreous  than  the  baryta-sal t^ 
with  which  they  agree  in  other  properties.     (Bonastre.) 

Eugenate  of  Lime,  Qaicklime  combines  with  oil  of  cloves,  forming  a 
solid,  amorphous  componnd,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  —  When  oil  of  cloves  is  boiled  with  2  pts.  of 
lime  and  water,  the  filtered  solution  deposits  on  evaporation  yellowish 
crusts,  which  have  a  faint  odour  of  cloves,  a  very  repulsive  taste,  and 
are  turned  wine-red,  with  lively  effervescence,  by  oil  of  vitriol.  Dis- 
solves in  235  pts.  water.     (Bonastre.) 

Eugenate  of  Magnesia.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  cloves  on 
ealcined  magnesia,  as  a  very  hard,  white,  non-crystalline  compound, 
which  is  equally  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water.    (Bonastre.) 

Eugenate  of  Lead.  Eugenic  acid  forms  with  oxide  of  lead,  acid, 
basic,  and  hyperbasic  salts.  (Ettling.)  By  boiling  oxide  of  lead  with  oil 
of  cloves  and  water  for  three  hours,  a  viscous,  yellow,  homogeneous  mass, 
insoluble  in  water,  is  obtained.  This  when  dried  in  the  air  becomes 
friable,  and  on  addition  of  snlphuric  acid,  yields  eugenic  acid.  Formed 
also  by  precipitating  aqueous  eugenate  of  potash  (from  oil  of  cloves,  comp. 
Schindler,  N.  Br.  Arch,  41, 140)  with  subaoetate  of  lead,  as  a  thick,  yellow 
deposit.  (Bonastre.)  Hyperbasic  eugenate  of  lead  oon tains  62*61  p.  o* 
PbO.     (Bonastre.) 

Ferrous  Eugenate,  Boiling  aqueous  solution  of  engenate  of  potash 
or  soda  gives  immediately  with  ferrous  sulphate,  a  magma  which 
instantly  turns  blue.  (Bonastre.)  Aqueous  ferrous  sulphate  gives  no 
reaction  with  oil  of  doves;  but  with  eugenate  of  ammonia,  baryta,  or 
strontia,  it  acquires  a  light  lilac-colour ;  with  eugenate  of  potash,  from 
red  to  bice ;  and  with  eugenate  of  so<la,  a  violet  or  ereenish-blue  colour. 
(Bonastre.)  By  standing  over  iron  filings  for  24  hours,  oil  of  cloves 
acquires  a  purple  tint,  without  dissolving  any  of  the  iron  ()  Kr.)  — 
(Bdttscher,  Br,  Arch.  14,  186.) 

Cupric  Eugenate.  Solution  of  cupric  sulphate  precipitates  aqueous 
eugenate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  aggregates  in  a  brown  mass,  which, 
when  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  changes  from  sky-blue  to  the  colour  of 
verdigris.     (Bonastre.) 

Oil  of  cloves  is  completely  soluble  in  concentrated  cicetic  add,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  (Bonastre.)  It  is  insoluble  in  aoetio  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*05. 
(Jahn,  y,  Br,  Arch.  66,  129.) 


Appendix  to  Eugenic  Add. 

1.  Fyrolivilic  Acid. 

C«>H»0*  =  C»H»0*  +  Aq(?). 

SoBRERO.    Ann.  JPharm.  54,  87. 

Preparation.    Pure  dry  olivil  (the  crystalline  resin  of  the  wild  olive- 
tree)  is  slowly  distilled  in  a  retort,  of  which  it  occupies  about  one  third. 
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till  the  residual  black  mass  besins  to  swell  up.  The  pyrolivilic  acid, 
which  passes  over  as  an  oil  together  with  water,  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and 
the  solution  is  distilled  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  at  a  gra^lnally 
increasing  temperature.  Ether,  and  all  the  water,  first  pass  over,  then 
the  pure  acid.  (Chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be  used  for  drying  the  acid, 
since  it  dissolves  therein  and  cannot  afterwards  be  separated.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water.  Boils  above  200^. 
It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  tastes  and  smells  just  like  eugenic  acid. 
Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus. 


Sobrero. 

mean. 

20  Q  

120 

•••• 

69-36 

69-99 

13  H 

13 

.  •••« 

7-51 

7-31 

5  O  

40 

« • « » 

2313 

22-70 

C»HWO»    ... 

173 

•  «•• 

10000 

10000 

Sobrero's  analysis  agrees  very  closely  with  Dumas's  analysis  of  eugenic  acid,  but 
not  with  those  of  BSckmann  and  Ettling. 

DecompogUiofu.  1 .  Turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  after- 
wards acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour.  —  2.  The  po^a«^solution  blackens 
and  becomes  opaque  in  the  air,  owing  to  deposition  of  carbon.  —  3.  If 
the  solution  be  now  decomposed  with  an  acid,  and  the  precipitated  pyro« 
livilic  acid  distilled,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  remains  in  the  residue 
and  the  distillate  has  the  mean  composition  :  68*92  p.  o.  C,  7*64  H,  and 
23*440.  — 3.  It  is  converted  by  nitrio  acid  into  resin  and  picric  acid.  — 
4.  Reduces  aqueous  m'frate  q/'xi/ver. 

Pyrolivilic  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  solution  of  cattstic  potashj  without  yielding  a  crystal lisable  salt.  (This 
distinguishes  it  from  eugenic  acid.)  —  It  dissolves  chloride  of  calcium 
and  cannot  again  be  separated  therefrom. 

Lead'SaU.  Subacetate  of  lead  gives  with  alcoholic  pyrolivilic  acid, 
white  curdy  flakes,  which  become  soft  at  100°,  and  melt  to  a  trans- 
parent, pulverisable,  resinous  mass  ;  they  dissolve  in  alcohol  but  not  in 
water,  and  are  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation  or 
by  dilution  with  water.  The  salt  appears  to  vary  greatly  in  composition. 
Prepared  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation,  it  contains  57*30 
p.  c  PbO ;  precipitated  from  the  same  solution  by  water,  53' 16  p.  c. 
FbO. 

Obtained  by  evaporation^  Sobrero. 

20  C  „ 120  ....  30-99     30*59 

12  H 12  ....  3*09     2-89 

4  0 32  ....  8*29     8-89 

2  PbO 224  ....  57*63     67  63 

C»H»K)*,2PbO 388     ....  10000     10000 

Pyrolivilic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Water 
precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  ethereal  solution,  when  left  to 
evaporate,  deposits  the  acid  in  oily  drops. 
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2.  Carmufellic  Acid. 

C«»H»oM  (?). 

MuspRATT  &  Danson.     (1851.)    N.  FhU.  Mag.  J.  2,  293;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
55,  25. 

Formatum  and  Preparation,  About  20  lbs.  of  cloves  are  digested  in  a 
copper  yessel  with  36  lbs.  water,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  an  hoar. 
The  dark-brown  decoction  is  poured  off,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly 
boiled  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  till  the  liquid  is^no  longer  coloured. 
The  united  extracts,  amounting  to  about  270  lbs.,  are  reduced  by  evapo- 
ration to  54  lbs.,  and  divided  into  from  20  to  30  pts.,  each  of  which  is 
mixed  with  cold  nitric  acid,  and  heated  for  several  days  in  a  covered 
vessel  on  a  sand-bath.  (If  the  extracts  were  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  a 
violent  reaction  would  take  place  on  treating  them  with  nitric  acid  In  the 
cold,  and  a  blood-red  liquid  would  be  obtained .)  A  lively  effervescence 
ensues,  a  suffocating  gas  which  excites  tears  being  evolved,  together  with 
carbonic  acid  and  a  few  nitrous  fumes,  while  the  liquid,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  becomes  pale  yellow  and  deposits  abundant 
white  flakes.  All  the  gas  is  completely  expelled ;  the  liquid  filtered  (this 
requires  a  long  time);  the  residue  washed  with  boiling  water;  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated,  till  it  deposits  yellow  micaceous  laminsB,  which  are 
dissolved  in  water  and  converted  into  a  lead-salt  by  precipitation  with 
acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  lead-salt^  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal-charcoal  and  eva- 
porated, whereupon  dazzling  white  crystals  of  the  acid  are  deposited. 
One  pound  of  cloves  yields  about  2  grama  of  crude  acid. 

Properties.    Brilliant,  colourless,  micaceous  laminie. 


24  C 

20  H 

144 

20 

....     34-29 
....       4-76 
....     60-95 

Maspratt  &  Danson. 
At  100«  {mean.) 

34-25 

4-81 

32  O  

256 

60-94 

C?«H»0»  

420 

....  10000 

100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts,  ^ves  off  vapours 
smelling  like  burnt  sugar,  and  yields  yellow  drops  of  oil.  —  2.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  chars  on  application  of  heat,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Combinations.    Insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Combines  with  bases,  forming  salts.  Their  formula,  according 
to  Muspratt  and  Danson,  is  C*H*^0*,MO,  and  therefore  probably 
C**H"MO*,HO.  The  acid  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in  caustic  potash. 
Its  moderately  dilute  solution  (in  ammonia  f  Kr.)  produces  with  soluble 
salts  of  hai*ytay  strontia,  and  lime,  transparent  gelatinous  precipitates 
which  cause  the  solutions  to  solidify.  It  gives  with  salts  of  lead,  a  white, 
transparent,  gelatinous  precipitate  ;  with  ferrous  salts,  white ;  with  ferric 
salts,  bright  yellow  ;  with  cupric  salts,  green  ;  and  with  sUversalts,  white 
flakes.     The  precipitates  occupy  an  exceedingly  small  space  after  they 
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have  been  dried,  and  then  resemble  lamins  of  mica.  They  dissolve  with 
tarbiditj  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  except  the  lead-salt,  which 
gives  a  clear  liquid. 

CarmufeUaiie  of  Baryta,  An  equal  number  of  atoms  of  carmufeUic 
acid  and  acetate  of  baryta  are  dissolved  in  water  ;  the  mixed  solutions 
are  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  water,  and 
dried  on  a  porous  tile  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
throwing  down  nitrate  of  baryta  with  carmufellic  acid,  cannot  after  dry- 
ing be  separated  from  the  filter. 

Barely  soluble  in  water,  abundantly  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid. 

Calculation  according  to  Mutpratt 

^  Damon,  Muspratt  &  Danaon. 

C>*H»0»   420        ....     84-59 

BaO    76-5     ....     15-41     15-80 

C2iH»Offl,BaO  ....  496-5     ....  100  00 

CarmufeUate  of  Lead.  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

Calculation  according  to  Muspratt 

8c  DansoH.  Muspratt  &  Danson. 

C«H»0«  420    ....     78-95 

PbO  112    ....     2105     20-61 

C>*H»0",PbO  ....  532     ....  100-00 
CarmufeUic  acid  is  insoluble  in  alockol  and  in  ether^ 


3.  Volatile  Oils  containing  Eugenic  Acid. 

a.  Oil  of  Cloffea.  (Oewi^rmelkenoL)  —  From  the  buds  or  flower  stalks 
of  Eugenia  caryopkyUiUa,  100  pts.  of  cloves  yield  from  14*5  to 
28  pts.  of  oil  (Comp.  Jahn,  N.  Br.  Arch.  66, 129 ;  Zeller,  N,  Jakrh.  Pharm, 
1,  93) ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  stalks  gives  only  4  pts.  (Van  Hees, 
J^.  Br.  Arch.  69,  41.)  The  oil  does  not  pass  over  completely  till  the 
distillation  has  been  continued  for  a  long  time.  Colourless  and  trans- 
parent j  odour  burning,  peculiar ;  taste  sharp,  biting  and  warm.  Does 
not  solidify  at  —  25^  (^Bonastre)  Deposits  camphor  in  the  cold. 
(Bizio.)  Sp.gr.  =  1*034  (Lewis)  ;  of  the  commercial  oil,  r055,  of  that 
prepared  by  Bonastre,  1  -061  (Bonastre) ;  between  1*033  and  1-040  (Van 
Hees) ;  between  1-046  and  1*058.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is 
lighter  than  the  succeeding  products,  so  that  by  fractional  distillation 
oils  of  sp.  gr.  0-95  and  1*076  may  be  obtained.  (Jahn.)  Prepared 
from  clove -stalks  it  has  a  difierent  odour,  and  a  sp.  gr.  1*049  (Van 
Hees,  Phami.  Centr.  1 847,  380)  ;  it  then  has  a  peculiar  odour,  like 
cabbage,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  r051.  (Jahn.)  It  is  a  mixture  of  neutral  oil 
of  cloves  and  eugenic  acid  (p.  202.)  (£ttling),  of  the  first  of  which  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  distillate,  as  well  as  the  oil  from  clove-stalks, 
contain  a  larger  quantity.  (Jahn.)  Contains  73*6  p.  c.  C,  8*15  H,  and 
18-25  0.     (Ettling.) 

VOL,  XIV.  P 
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6.  Oil  of  Oinnamanrleaves  from  Ceylon.  Obtained  according  to 
Pereira^  by  macerating  cinnamon  leaves  in  sea-water,  and  submitting  the 
whole  to  distillation.  Closely  resembles  oil  of  doves.  Brown  oil  having 
a  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  strong,  biting  taste  and  sp.  gr.  1*053. 
Reaction  acid.  Converted  by  potash  or  ammonia  into  a  buttery  crystal- 
line mass.  It  is  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid,  eugenic  acid,  and  a  hydro* 
carbon  C^H*'.  — (Stenhouse,  Ann,  Pharm,  95,  103.) 

By  treating  oil  of  cinnamon-leaves  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash, 
decanting  the  undissolved  oil,  treating  it  with  fragments  of  caustic 
potash,  then  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  rectifying  it  over 
potassium,  the  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil  which  strongly 
refracts  light,  has  a  specific  gravity  0*862,  boils  between  160°  and  165  , 
and  smells  like  cymene.  Contains  88*14  p.  c.  C,  and  1 1*68  p.  c.  H,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  G^H^^  (By  calculation,  88*24  p.  c.  G  and 
1 1  -76  H.)  —  (Stenhouse.) 

c.  Fimento-oil,  (Nelkenpf^erGl.)  —  Obtained  i^om  the  fruit  of  Myrtus 
pimenta.  The  pods  yield  10  p.  c,  the  seeds  5  p.  c.  oil.  (Bonastre, 
J.  Pharm,  11,  187.)  The  whole  fruit  yields  1*9  p.  c.  oil  (Braconnot), 
2*34  p.  c.  of  sp.  gr.  1*03.  (Jahn,  N,  Br.  Arch.  ^Q,  155.)  Colourless  or 
pale-yellow  ;  it  has  a  more  agreeable  smell  and  taste  than  oil  of  cloves 
(Voigtel),  less  agreeable  (Bonastre),  and  slightly  repulsive,  recalling 
that  of  Myrius  communis.  It  refracts  light  powerfully.  When  poured 
into  water,  it  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  floats  while  the 
other  sinks.  (Jahn.)  Becomes  dark  yellow  by  keeping.  (Voigtel.) 
With  ^th  its  bulk  of  nitric  acid,  it  immediately  turns  dark  red,  with 
effervescence,  and  forms  a  yellowish  red  solution,  the  colour  of  which  is 
rendered  more  intense  by  ammonia.  (Bonastre.)  With  oU  of  vitriol, 
nitric  acid,  and  iodine  it  oehaves  like  oil  of  cloves.  Freshly  distilled,  it 
will  not  mix  with  ammonia,  but  after  standing  in  contact  with  it  for 
eight  days,  it  is  converted  into  a  colourless  crystalline  mass.  (Jahn.) 
According  to  Bonastre,  it  forms  with  alkalis  the  same  solid  compounds  as 
oil  of  cloves.  (/.  Pharm.  13,  466.)  It  mixes  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
caustic  potash-ley,  thereby  developing  heat  and  becoming  turbid  ;  after- 
wards the  liquid  becomes  quite  clear  and  viscid,  but  on  cooling  it  does 
not  solidify  in  crystals,  even  on  standing,  and  .on  addition  of  water  is 
partly  precipitated  unchanged,  while  a  resin  remains  in  combination 
with  the  potash.  (Jahn.)  Dissolves  completely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Bonastre.) 

d.  Volatile  oU  of  the  Brazilian  Clove-dnnam/on,  Obtained  from  Per  sea 
caryophyllata,  (Martins.)  Heavier  than  water,  bright  yellow,  smells 
like  oil  of  cloves,  but  less  agreeably.  Taste  burning,  like  cloves.  Bwms 
with  a  bright  flame,  depositing  much  charcoal.  It  takes  fire  with  fuming 
nitric  acid.  Forms  with  bases,  compounds  which  are  partly  crystal- 
lisable,  but  can  never  be  obtained  neutral.  Acids  precipitate  the  oil 
unchanged.  The  compounds  with  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  are  crys- 
tallisable,  but  the  lime'Componnd  is  not.  Readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 

e.  Volatile  oil  of  Canella  alba.  By  distilling  white  cinnamon,  the 
bark  of  canella  alba,  with  water  and  cohobating  the  distillate,  0*94  p.  c. 
of  oil  are  obtained.  This  in  contact  with  aqueous  potash  parts  with 
eugenic  acid,  and  on  being  distilled  after  several  days,  yields  first  a  large 
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quantity  of  oil  which  floats  on  water  (a  and  6),  then  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  heavier  than  water  (c),  while  half  resinised  oil  floats  on  the  potash- 
ley  which  contains  eugenate  of  potash  in  solution.  The  lighter  oil  has  a 
strong  aromatic  odour,  like  oil  of  cajeput,  and  boils  between  180°  and 
245°;  and  by  fractional  distillation  a  first  portion  (d)  is  obtained  at 
180^  containing  7525  p.  c.  C,  11*28  H,  and  ld'46  0.  (If  this  bo  again 
fractionally  and  very  slowly  discillod,  a  portion  boiling  at  166°  (aa) 
is  obtained,  yielding  79*11  p.  c.  C,  10*64  H,  and  9'25  0.  On  further 
distilling  the  lighter  oil,  an  oil  (5)  is  finally  obtained  of  sp.  gr.  0*941,  and 
boiling  at  245^  It  contains  80*54  p.  c.  0,  1077  H,  and  8*69  0.  The 
oil  (c)  heavier  than  water  does  not  combine  with  potash,  and  contains 
73*7  p.  c.  C,  10*7  H,  and  156  0.  (W.  Me^er  &  v.  Reiohe,  Ann,  Pharm. 
47,  234.)  Hence  the  oil  of  canella  alba  is  a  mixture  of  eugenic  acid, 
cajeput  oil,  and  an  oxygenated  oil.     (W&hler.) 


Eugenate  of  Ethyl. 

C"H"0*  =  C*H«0,C*H»0', 

Cahours.  (1858.)  C<mpt  rend.  46,  220;  Ann,  Pharm,  103,  265;  J,pr. 
Chem.  73,  259;  more  detailed,  N",  Ann,  Chim,  Phyt,  52,  189 ;  Ann* 
Phami,  108,  323. 

Nelkenvinesier,  Eugendthyl  (Gm.).     NelkenMttures  Aeihyl,    Eugenie  ether. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  By  acting  on  eugenate  of  potash  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  product  is  washed  with  dilute 
aqueous  alkali,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 

Properties,  Colourless  oil,  boiling  at  about  240^  It  has  an 
aromatic  odour,  slightly  resembling  that  of  cloves.     Neutral. 


24  C  

16  H 

.  ..  144 

16 

....     75-00     ... 

....          o*o<> 

....     16-67     ... 

Cahours. 

74-82 

8  40 

4  0  

32 

16-78 

C^H»0,C»H"0» 

....  192 

....  100  00     ... 

10000 

It  is  violently  attacked  by  bromine,  chlorine,  or  fuming  nitric  add, 
yielding  a  viscid  product. 

Insoluble  in  water.    Readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Benzo-eugenic  Anhydride. 

C»*H»0«  =  C"H»0>,C»H"0«. 

Cahours.  ^  (1858.)    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  189;  Ann,  Pharm.  108, 
321. 

Benzoate  qf  Eugenyl,  Eugenate  of  Benzoyl,  Benzeugenyl,  Benxoe^NelkentUure- 
Anhydrid, 

Preparaiion,    Chloride  of  benzoyl  is  heated  with  eugenic  acid  as 
long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  be  evolved,  and  until  the  masSy 

p  2 
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which  at  first  was  viscous  and  dark  brown^  has  become  bright  brownish- 
yellow.  It  is  then  left  to  cool  in  a  stoppered  vessel.  The  next  day 
concentrated  solution  of  potash  is  added  to  the  mass  (which  sometimes  is 
still  fluid,  sometimes  solidified  in  crystals),  whereupon  it  solidifies,  and 
is  washed  with  water,  pressed  between  blotting  paper  and  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties,      Colourless  needles,   bright    amber-coloured   when   uot 
quite  pure,  melting  between  50^  and  55^,  and  boiling  above  360°. 


34  C  

16  H 

..  204 
..  16 
..  48 

....  76-12  .. 

5-97  .. 

....  17-91  .. 

Cahours. 
mean. 

75-72 

6-06 

6  O 

18-22 

C"H«0»,C»H"0» 

..  268 

....  100  00  ... 

10000 

It  is  violently  attacked  by  bromine  and  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  not 
afiected  by  cold  or  boiling  aqueous  potash,  but  is  resolved  by  solid 
hydrate  of  potash  into  benzoate  and  eugenate  of  potash. 

Insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water.  Dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
in  ether. 


Toluo-eugenic  Anhydride. 

Cahours.     (1858.)     N,  Ann,  Ckim.  Fhys,  52,  189;  Ann,  Fharm.  108, 
322. 

Toluate  qf  Eugenyl,  Eugenate  of   Toluyl^   Tolueugenyl   Toluyl-Nelkensdure- 
Anhydrid. 

Obtained  and  purified  in  the  same  way  as  benzo-engenic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  toluyl  (C**C1H'0')  on  eugenic  acid. 
Needles  resembling  those  of  benzo-eugenic  anhydride. 

Cahours. 
mean, 

86  C 216     ....     76-59     76-39 

18  H 18     ....       6  38     6-48 

6  0 48     ....     17-03     17-13 


Ci5H7o8,C»H"()»  282     ....  100-00     100-00 

Heated  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  toluate 
and  eugenate  of  potash. 

Insoluble  in  water.     Dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  boiling  alcoJiol^ 
still  more  in  ether. 
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Aniso-eugenic  Anhydride. 

C"H"0*  =  C"H'0»,C»N"0». 

Cahours.     (1858.)    iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  52,  189;  Ann.  Pharm,  108, 
323. 

Amsate  qf  Bugenyl,  Bugenate  ttf  Anuyl,  AnUeugenyl,  Anis^Nelken^dure' 
Anhydrid, 

Chloride  of  anisyl  acts  on  eugenic  acid  in  the  same  waj  as  chloride 
of  benzoyl,  and  yields  a  crystallisable  product,  insoluble  in  aqueous 
potash,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  anisic  acid,  as  benzo-eugenic 
anhydride  to  benzoic  acid. 


Gumino-eiigenic  Anhydride. 

Cahours.    Compt,  rend.  46,  220;  Ann.  Pharm.  105,  263;  more  detaile 
N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  52,  205;  Ann.  Pharm,  108,  323. 

Cuminatt  qf  Ettgenyl,  Bugenate  qf  Cumyl^  Cumeugenyl,    Cfumin-Nelketuaure, 
Anhydrid. 

Foi'matxon  and  Preparation  Chloride  of  cumyl  does  not  act  upon 
eugenic  acid  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating,  abundant  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  evolved,  while  the  mixture  becomes  coloured  and  thickens. 
When  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  ceased,  and  the  mixture  has 
become  light  brown  and  liquid,  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  excess  of 
eugenic  acid  or  of  chloride  of  curayl  is  removed  with  concentrated 
potash-solution,  whereupon  the  product  solidifies  in  crystals.  These  are 
washed  with  water,  pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  recrystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

ProperUea.  Colourless,  highly  brilliant  tablets,  which  melt  at  a 
gentle  heat  and  volatilise  when  heated  above  400°. 


40  C  

22  H 

240     ....     77-42     .. 

22     ....       7-Oy     ... 

Cahoura. 

77-11 

7-14 

6  0 

48     ....     15-49     ... 

15-75 

CS»H"03,C»H"0» 310     ....  10000     10000 

Isomeric  with  caminic  anhydride. 

Decompositions.  Decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  same  way  as  by 
caustic  potash  {vid.  inf,).  —  2.  Not  affected  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 
—  3.  It  is  violently  attacked  hj  fuming  nitric  acid,  being  converted  into 
a  viscid,  reddish  yellow  resin  and  a  crystalline  body.  —  4.  It  is  not 
affected  by  boiling  potash -solution,  but  caustic  potash  in  fusion  decom* 
poses  it  into  cuminate  and  eugenate  of  potash. 
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Bromine-nitclem  C"BrH". 

Hydrobromate  of  Bromo-cymene. 

C^Br'H"  =  C*'BrH",HBr(?). 

SiEVEKiKO.      (1857,)     Disse)^  iiber  Cuminol  and  Cpmen.  Gott,  1857  ; 
abstr.  Ann,  Fkarm.  106,  261. 

Bromide  of  Cymyl  and  Hydrogen,  Cymylbrom^r, 

Formation  Tp.  186). 

Bromine  is  dropped  into  water,  on  which  cymene  floata,  as  long  as 
the  colour  of  the  bromine  continues  to  disappear,  and  the  product  is 
washed  alternately  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  and  water,  and  then 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water. 

It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  By  prolonged  boiling 
with  alcoholic  potash,  it  parts  with  all  its  bromine,  being  converted  into 
an  oil  resembling  cymene. 


Cklorine^udetu  C»C1H» 

Hydrocblorate  of  Ghlorocymene. 

C»^a»H"  =  C«C1H",HC1(1). 

SiETEKiNo.     (1857.)      Dissert,  iiher  Cuminol  and  Cymen.  Gott  1857; 
abstr.  Ann,  Fharm,  106,  261. 

Chloride  of  Cymyl  and  Hydroyen,  CymylchhrHr, 

Formation  (p.  186). 

Chlorine  is  passed  into  water,  upon  which  cymene  floats,  till  the 
latter  sinks.  The  product  is  washed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  and 
water  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Limpid  oil,  containing  34,  41  p.  c.  CI  (C"H"C1»  =  34-34  CI). 

It  turns  yellow  by  keeping  and  evolves  hydrochloric  acid.  It  can- 
not be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  not  further  acted  on  by 
cMofine,  Becomes  hot  with  fuming  sulphuric  add,  evolves  hydrochloric 
acid,  turns  brownish-red  and  forms  sulphocymenic  acid.  Heated  with 
alcoholic  ammonia,  it  deposits  chloride  of  ammonium.  Boiled  with  alco- 
holic potash,  it  turns  red,  deposits  chloride  of  potassium,  and  is  converted 
into  an  oil,  which  is  separable  by  water,  and  when  distilled  passes  over 
colourless  at  firsts  then  coloured,  evolves  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  charcoal.  The  distillate,  after  standing  over  hydrate  of  lime, 
distils  between  170^  and  230°,  still  contains  from  10  to  12*6  p.  c.  chlorine, 
and  has  an  aromatic  odour. 

Hydrocblorate  of  chlorocymene  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  and  but 
slightly  in  alcohol. 
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Ojcybromine-nucleus  C^'Br'H^O'. 

Terbromanethol. 

Cahours.  (1840.)  Hev.  scimL  1840,  342;  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  58;  more 
fully,  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  2,  279  ;  J.  pr,  Chem.  24,  337  ;  Ann, 
Pharm.  41,  bQ. 

Bromanisol,  BrontanUal. 
Formation  (p.  194). 

Preparation.  Bromine  is  gradually  dropped  upon  anise- cam pLor,  till 
a  slight  excess  has  been  added^  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  solidify. 
A  brominated  oil  is  then  extracted  by  small  quantities  of  ether,  and 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  and  left  to  crystallise.  The 
crystals  thus  obtained  are  still  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil; 
they  are  therefore  pressed  between  blotting-paper  and  recrystallised  from 
ether. 

Properties.  Rather  large,  colourless,  highly  brilliant  crystals^  which 
crack  between  the  teeth.     Inodorous. 

Cahours. 
Cryttalt.  mean, 

20  C  120  ....     31-17     31-52 

3  Br 240  ....  62-38 

9H 9  ....       2-34     2-66 

2  O 16  ....  416 

C»BrH»0«    385     ...    lOO'OO 

It  18  slightly  decomposed  by  heat  at  lOO*',  and  completely  on  distilla- 
tion, with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  is  not  further  acted  upon 
by  bromine. 

Insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  ethfr. 


Oxychlorine-nucleus  C~C1'H"0". 

Terchloranethol. 

O*Cl»H»0>. 

Cahours.  (1840.)  Itev.  scient.  1840,  342;  J.  pr,  Chem,  22,  58.  In  detail. 
iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  2,  281  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  24,  337  ;  Ann.  Pharm, 
41,  56. 

Chloranisol,  ChloraninU. 
Formation  (p.  194). 

Only  once  obtained  by  the  not  too  prolonged  action  of  dry  chlorine 
on  anise-camphor. 

In  the  cold  it  is  a  colourless  syrup,  which  becomes  more  liquid  when 
heated;  and  decomposes  completely  when  distilled,  evolving  hydrochloric 
acid  and  leaving  ^  residue  of  carbon. 
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Cabonrs. 
mean, 

20  C   120-0  ....  47-71     4772 

3  CI 106-5  ....  42-34     41-92 

9  H  9-0  ....  3*57     3-66 

2  O  16-0  ....  6-38     6-70 

C?»C1»HK)« 251-5     ....  100-00     10000 


Appendix  to  TerMyranethol. 

Chloride  of  Draconyl. 

Cahours,    N.  Ann,  Chim,  Fkys.  2,  282. 

Laurbnt.    Bev.  tdent.  1842,  5;  J.  pr.  Chem.  ^7,  247. 

VUreinkalbfachgeehlortea  Aneihol.    (Gm.) 
Formation  (p.  194). 

Preparation,  Anise-camphor  (oil  of  tarragOD,  Laurent,)  is  aoted  upon 
at  a  moderate  heat  for  a  long  time  hj  chlorine  gas,  till  all  action  has 
ceased.     (Cahours.) 

Colourless,  semifluid,  viscid  and  glutinous  mass  (Cahours)  of  the  con- 
sistence of  turpentine*    (Laurent.)  * 

Cahoura.       Laurent. 

20    C 120-0    ....  39-63  39-98    ....    39*90 

44  CI   159-7     ....  52-61  52-14 

7iH    7-5 2-47  275    ....      3-50 

2    O    16-0     ....  5-29  5-18 

C»C1^H7»0» 303-2     ....  10000    100-00 

The  compoand  from  oil  of  tarragon  iovestigated  by  Lanrent,  has  according  to  him, 
the  formula  C»C17H»«0",  according  to  Gerhardt,  perhaps  C»Cl*H»02  {TYaiU  3,356)). 

Decomposes  by  distillation  (Cahours),  and  (when  prepared  from  oil 
of  tarragon)  eyolves  hydrochloric  acid  and  vapours  of  a  very  thick  oil, 
while  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  is  left.  (Laurent.)  It  is  attacked  by 
boiling  alcoholic  potash.  The  oil  thus  changed,  which  is  still  very  thick, 
contains  42-5  p.  c.  C,  and  8*4  H  ;  according  to  Laurent  =  CKJl'H^O'; 
according  to  Gerhardt,  it  perhaps  differs  from  the  preceding  by  containing 
less  hydrochloric  acid. 


NUro-nuclemy  C*XH». 

Nitrocymene. 

C»NH"0*  =  C~XH». 

Bablow.    (1855.)    Ann,  Pharm.  98,  247. 

Nitrocymoi,  Nitrocfme, 
Formation  (p.  186). 

Preparation.    Cymeue  which  has  been  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture 
is  dropped  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  likewise  carefully  cooled,  till  the 
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whole  has  become  green  and  thick ;  it  is  then  poared  into  cold  water, 
and  the  nitrocymene,  which  is  precipitated  as  a  red  oil,  is  washed  first 
with  water  and  then  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda. 

Properties.    Reddish  brown,   transparent  oil,   heavier   than  water. 

Permanent  in  the  air.  Prepared  from  cymene  a  (=  nitrocymene  a)  it  is  bright 
yellow  and  lighter  than  water. 

Decompositions.  1.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation  with  water ;  on 
the  water  which  distils  over  there  floats  a  neutral  oil  which  has  the  pro- 
perties of  cymene  a,  and  is  converted  into  a-  nitrocymene  by  cooled 
fuming  nitric  acid.  —  2.  When  nitrocymene  is  added  to  a  paste  of  iron 
filings  and  acetic  acid,  heat  is  developed.  If  the  whole  be  distilled, 
after  the  reaction  has  terminated,  a  distillate  is  obtained  which,  by  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resolved  into  cymidiue,  which  dissolves, 
and  an  insoluble  oil,  a-  cymene. 


Nitro-nudeusy  C»X*H». 

Binitrocymene. 

Kbaut.    Ann.  Pharm,  92,  70. 
Dinitroeymol, 

Cymene  is  cautiously  dropped  into  nitrosulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  dissolve ;  the  whole  is  then  heated  for  some  time  to  50", 
and,  after  standing  for  two  days,  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
whereupon  a  brown,  slowly  solidifying  oil  is  precipitated.  On  dissolving 
this  oil  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  drops  of  ou 
are  first  deposited,  and  on  the  removal  of  these,  the  liquid  yields  crystals 
of  binitrocymene  by  evaporation. 

Colourless,  rhombic  tables.  Melts  at  54°,  and  solidifies  for  the  most 
part  at  43''. 

Kraut. 

20  C  120  ....     53-57     52*76 

2N 28  ....  12-50 

12  H 12  ....       5-3«     5-66 

8  0 64  ....  28-57 

C»X2Hi2    224     ....  100-00 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ethery  and  is  deposited  from  saturated 
solutions  as  an  oil. 
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OxynUro-nucUm,  C*>X*H*^». 

Binitranisoin. 

Cahours.     (1841.)     N,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  2,  301. 
Niiraninde, 

FomuUion  and  Preparation.  1.  Formed  when  anise-campbor  is 
heated  with  faming  nitric  acid,  the  reaction  being  attended  with  considerable 
deyelopment  of  heat,  and  evolution  of  nitrons  fumes  ;  the  prodoct,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  pnrified,  since  no  solution  of  it  can  be  made.  —  2.  Ani- 
soin  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  solution  is  precipitated  by 
pouring  it  into  water,  and  the  white  pulverulent  deposit  \a  thoroughly 
washed.     (Kraut.) 

Snow-white,  highly  electric  powder.  (Kraut.)  Yellow  resin,  melting 
at  about  100^,  and  decomposing  completely  when  distilled.  Boiled 
with  concentrated  caustic  alkali,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia, 
dissolves  and  forms  a  black,  humus-like  acid,  viz.,  melanisic  acid,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  alkali. 


Cahoart.         Kraut. 


20  C 

2N 

10  H 

10  O 


mean. 

at  100<> 

120 

....     50*35     .... 

....     62-38     ....     50-91 

28 

11 'A? 

....     11-25 

10 

4*19 

....       4-54     ....       4-49 

80 

■  >••         0«/*d«7         ••■• 

....        «#l*Ot# 

C^XmiW    238     ....  100-00     10000 

It  gave  too  much  carboui  because  it  contained  anethol  (Cahonre). 


Ato-ntuiUua^  C*NH". 

Gymidine. 

C*NH"  =  C»NH",H». 

J.  Barlow.  (1855.)  Ann,  Pharm.  98,  253.  —  Notice  of  results  :  Phil. 
Mag.  J.  10,  454;  Ghem.  Gaz.  1855,  319;  J.  pr.  Chem.  €6,  341  ; 
Ghem.  Gentr.  1856,  48  ;  Instit.  1856,  163. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  (Comp.  p.  217.)  Nitrocymene  is  added 
to  a  thick  paste  of  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  whereby  heat  is  im- 
mediately developed.  The  whole  is  then  distilled  (after  supersatnration 
with  caustic  soda,  Kr.  f),  and  a  very  complicated  product  is  obtained, 
from  which  the  cymidine  is  extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  Cjrnii- 
dine,  after  the  portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  removed, 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  caustic  soda,  and  extracted  with 
ether.  On  distilling  off  the  ether,  the  product  remains  in  the  retort  as  a 
brown  oil,  which  is  purified  by  distillation  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

Properties.  Yellow,  inodorous  oil,  boiling  about  250^  Neutral. 
Lighter  than  water. 
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DteofmfpoMtmM,  It  ia  not  affeoted  by  iodine^  and  bst  verj  Bliglitlj 
by  hrcmine.  It  ie  violently  attacked  and  disBolTed  by  mine  aeid ;  soda 
separates  from  the  solution  a  semi-solid  substance.  Becomes  slightly 
warm  with  chlofide  of  cyanogen,  and  fonns  a  base,  probably  homo- 
logous with  melaniline.  This  is  precipitated  by  adding  caustic  soda  to 
the  solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  mass  with  water.  With  chloride  of 
benzoyl,  it  forms  with  evolution  of  heat,  crystals,  probably  consisting  of 
benzoylcymidide. 

Combinations.  Cymidine  dissolves  sparingly  in  tpater,  and  forms  salts 
with  acids. 

Svlphate  of  Cymidine,     White  crystalline  salt,  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cymidine.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  forms  with 
cymidine  white  clouds  and  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  which  solidifies  in 
crystals  by  evaporation  or  agitation.  Turns  pinewood  yellow.  Its 
solution  dyes  the  skin  red.  It  is  not  coloured  by  chloride  of  lime. 
Contains  19  68  p.  c.  HCl,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»NH",HCl  (by 
calculation  =  19*72  p.  c.  HCl. 

With  terchloride  of  gold,  cymidine  forms  a  yeUow,  crystalline  salt, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Cymidine.  Aoueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
cymidine  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a  yellow  precipitate  which  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  water,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol  and  especially  in  ether. 


20  C   

120*0 

....     33-78     ... 
....      3-94 
....       4-51     ... 
....     27-79    ... 
....    29-98 

Barlow. 
33-77 

N  

16  H  

140 

16-0 

4-67 

Pt 

3  CI 

, 98-7 

.«•.......»•.   lUt>-o 

27-64 

C»NHi«Cl,PtCl2    355-2     ....  100-00 

Prepared  from  a-  nitrocymeiie  (*  chloroplatinate  of  a-  cymidme),  it  contuDS 
27-66  p.  c.  Pt. 

Oxalate  of  Cymidine,     White,  crystalline  salt^  insoluble  in  water. 
Cymidine  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Mo-nueleus  C»N*H". 

Nicotine. 

C"N»H>*  =  C»N»H»,H». 

PossELT  k  Rbimann.     Mog,   Pharm,  24,  8188;  further,  15,  2,  57; 

presented  as  a  prize  essay  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Heidelberg, 

in  J  828. 
0.  Hrnry  <b  Boutron-Charlard,  J,  Pharm,  22,  689;  J.  pr,  Chem. 

10,  208. 
LiEBio  k  Gail.     Ann.  Pharm,  18,  66. 
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Obtiooba.     Ann.  Pharm.  41  j  114. 

Barral.     Compt.   rend.    14,   224 ;    in    detail,  iV.   Ann.  Chim.    Phys. 

7, 151;  J.pr.  Chem.  26,  49;  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  281.  —  Compt.  rend.  24, 

218;  J.  pr.  Chem.  41,  466;  more  fully,  N".  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  20,  345. 
Mblsbns.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  9,  465;  Ann.  Pharm.  49,  353;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  32,  372. 
V.  Planta-Rbiohenau.       Dissert,   uber  das    VerhaUen  der  toicktigsten 

Alkaloide  gegen  Reagentien.     Heidelberg,  1846. 
SoHLossiNG.     Compt.  rend.    23,  1142;   J.  pr.    Chem.    40,   184;    more 

fully,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  230. 
Raewsky.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  322;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  470;  abetr. 

Ann.  Pharm.  70,  232. 
J.  BoDEKBR.     Ann.  Pharm.  73,  372. 
T.  Planta  &  Kekul£     Ann.  Pharm.  87,  1. 
Stahlsohmidt.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  218 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  89 ;  Pharm. 

CenJbr.  1854,  680. 
Otto.     AnleUung  zur  AusmitUung  der  Gifie.     Braunschweig,  1856,  87. 

• 

Vauqnelin  {Ann.  Chim.  71,  139),  in  1809,  was  the  first  to  make 
experiments  with  the  yiew  of  isolating  the  acrid  principle  of  tobacco  ;  he 
discovered  the  volatility  of  the  nicotine  compounds  and  their  behaviour 
with  potash,  but  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  the  alkaloid.  In  this, 
Posselt  and  Reimann  succeeded  in  1828  ;  Ortigosa,  in  1842,  analysed  the 
compounds  of  nicotine,  and  Barral  analysed  nicotine  itself.  £.  Davy 
(Ann.  Pharm^  18,  63),  described  as  aqueous  nicotine  the  ammoniacal 
liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  tobacco  or  tobacco*roots  with  solu- 
tion of  potash,  being  unacquainted  with  pure  nicotine  ;  his  nicotine-salts 
were  mixtures  of  these  and  ammonia-salts.  {Insiit.  1835,  137 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  18,  63;  J.  pr.  Chem.  7,  90;  J.  Pharm.  22,  18.) 

Formation.  The  dried  substance  of  rotten  potatoes  distilled  with 
caustic  lime  yields  nicotine,  recognisable  by  its  odour.  (?  Kr.)  (Winkler, 
Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  25,  82.) 

Sources.  In  Nicotiana  Tahacum,  rustica,  maci^ophylla  and  glutinosa, 
in  combination  with  malic  acid.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  —  As  a  salt. 
(Schlossing.)  —  Nicotine  exists  ready  formed  in  tobacco,  and  is  not  formed 
in  its  preparation.  (Henry  &  Boutron,  Schlossing.)  It  can  be  as 
efiectually  separated  by  magnesia  as  by  alkalis  (Henry  &  Boutron),  also 
by  lime,  baryta  and  ammonia.  (Schlossing.)  Acrid  vapours  are  evolved 
from  a  boiling  infusion  of  tobacco  by  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  ; 
the  presence  of  nicotine  in  these  vapours  may  be  detected  by  mercuric 
chloride.     Carbonate  of  lime  produces  the  same  effect,  but   to  a  less 

extent.  (Schlossing.)  —  Also  vhen  tobacco  is  distilled  without  alkali,  nicotine 
passes  over,  though  in  smaller  quantity.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  When  an  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  infusion  of  tobacco  is  too  rapidly  evaporated  down,  strong  vapoun  of  nicotine 
are  evolved.  (SchliJssing.)  When  unfermented  tobacco  is  extracted  with 
ether,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated,  an  odour  of  nicotine 
is  perceived.  (Only  a  small  portion,  however,  of  the  nicotine  is  thus 
extracted.)  Alcohol  entirely  removes  the  acrid  qualities  of  tobacco  ;  the 
alcoholic  extract  precipitated  with  mercoric  chloride  fives  the  double  salt 
of  nicotine  and  mercury.  (Schlossing.)  If  fresh  tobacco-juice  be  preci- 
pitated with  tannic  acid,  the  precipitate  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  by 
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excess  of  acetate  of  lead^  the  liquid  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  freed  from 
lead  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  perfectly  dried,  a  large  quantity  of  nicotine  may  be  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  ether.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  Melsens  supposed 
that  nicotine  was  a  product  of  the  fermentation  or  of  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  tobacco.     (iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  9,  47 1 .) 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  nicotine  in  different  sorts  of  dry 
tobacco  leaves,  deprived  of  their  ribs.  a.  French  tobaccos  of  the  Depart- 
ments: —  Lot,  7*96  ;  Lot  et  Garonne,  7*34 ;  Nord,  6'58  ;  He  et  Vilaine, 
6'29;  Pas- de-Calais,  4*94;  Alsace,  3  21  p.  c.  —  6.  American  tobaccos:  — 
Virginian,  6"87  ;  Kentucky,  609 ;  Maryland,  2*29 ;  Havanna  under 
2  p.  c.  (Schlossing.)  —  Four  kinds  of  Paraguay  tobaccos  contained  1*8; 
2;  5'5  and  6  p.  c.  nicotine.  (Lenoble,  N.  J,  Pharm.  22,  30;  Luh.  Kopp. 
Jahresh.  1852,  531.)  When  tobacco  leaves  are  prepared  for  dnuff, 
nicotine  is  lost  in  the  fermentation  (Henry  &  Boutron),  to  the  amount  of 
about  frds,  so  that  100  pts.  dry  snuff  still  contain  about  1*36  p.  c.  nicotine, 
chiefly  as  acetate  which  is  soluble  in  ether.  (Schlossing,  JSF,  Ann.  Chim, 
Phys,  19,  246.)  Tobacco-smoke  contains  nicotine  which,  when  long 
porcelain  pipes  are  smoked,  is  found  in  the  juice  collected  in  the  bowl. 
(Melsens.)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tobacco,  Unverdorben  obtained 
\Pogg.  8,  399),  among  other  products,  a  base  which,  on  bein^  dissolved 
in  water  and  boiled  down  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  was  decomposed 
into  ammonia,  fuscine,  and  odorine  (xi,  263).  See  also  xiv,  234; 
Empyreumati^i  oil  of  tobacco. 

Preparation.  1.  Coarsely  powdered  tobacco  is  boiled  with  water; 
the  liquid,  after  filtration  through  linen,  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  extract ;  and  before  it  has  completely  cooled,  it  is  shaken  up  with 
2  vols,  alcohol  of  36°.  On  standing,  the  semi-fluid  mass  divides  into  two 
strata,  the  lower,  which  is  black  and  almost  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of 
malate  of  lime,  while  the  upper  forms  a  black  solution  containing  all  the 
nicotines  This  is  decanted  ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  the  residual 
extract  again  precipitated  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  again 
evaporated  ;  and  the  residue  mixed,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  with  concen- 
trated potash-ley,  whereupon  heat  is  developed.  After  coolings  the  whole 
is  shaken  with  ether,  which  takes  up  nicotine  and  other  substances, 
thereby  acquiring  a  deep  yellow  colour.  On  distilling  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, nicotine  tolerably  colourless  passes  over  at  180^  but  frequently 
contaminated  with  decomposition-products  of  the  other  substances  ;  hence 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  proceed  as  follows  :  To  the  ethereal  solution, 
powdered  oxalic  acid  is  gradually  added,  the  whole  being  continually 
shaken,  whereby,  when  the  ether  is  not  too  aqueous,  a  white  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  nicotine  is  immediately  produced,  which  afterwards  deli- 
quesces to  a  syrup  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  is  decanted  ; 
the  precipitated  syrup  washed  with  ether,  and  decomposed  by  potash ; 
the  liberated  nicotine  is  taken  up  by  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  heated 
on  a  water-bath  to  expel  ether,  water,  and  ammonia;  and  the  tem- 
perature then  gradually  raised,  and  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  140°,  while 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  liquid.  The  product  is  now 
heated  to  1 80°,  whereupon  colourless  nicotine  passes  over.  1000  grammes 
of  tobacco  from  Lot  yield  from  50  to  60  grammes  of  nicotine.  (Schlossing.) 
Posselt  &  Reimann  adopted  a  similar  process.     (Vid.  infra.) 

2.  Bad  tobacco  or  tobacco-dust  is  macerated  for  24  hours  with  water 
to  which  1  p.  0.  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  ;  and 
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the  expressed  liquid  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  distilled 
with  about  ^th  of  its  bulk  of  strong  potash-solution,  water  being  added  as 
long  as  an  alkaline  distillate,  containing  ammonia  and  nicotine,  is 
'  obtained.     This  is  subjected  to  either  of  the  following  treatments. 

a.  The  distillate  is  saturated  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  which 
dissolves,  developing  considerable  heat,  and  expelling  most  of  the 
ammonia,  while  the  nicotine  is  separated  as  an  oily  stratum.  This  is 
decanted  and  freed  by  a  gentle  heat  from  adhering  ammonia.  (Liebig  & 
Ghiil.) 

6.  The  distillate  is  neutralised  with  oxalic  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  oxalate  of  nicotine  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling 
alcohol ;  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
shaken  in  stoppered  bottles  with  fragments  of  potash  and  ether.  By 
repeating  this  treatment,  the  whole  of  the  nicotine  is  obtained  dissolved 
in  the  ether.  On  distilling  the  ethereal  solution  in  a  water-bath,  pure 
and  aqueous  ether,  ether  containing  nicotine,  and  finally  colourless  oily 
nicotine  (which  is  collected  apart)  pass  over  in  succession.  The  nicotine 
still  contains  water.     (Ortigosa.) 

3.  Finely  cut  Alsatian  tobacco  is  digested  with  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  pressed  out  after  three  days,  and  the  residue  submitted  to  the 
same  treatment  till  it  has  entirely  lost  its  acrid  taste.  The  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  and  distilled  with  lime  ;  the  distillate  is  next 
shaken  with  ether,  which  takes  up  most  of  the  nicotine,  then  poured  back 
into  the  retort  and  again  distilled.  The  distillate  is  a^ain  treated  with 
ether;  poured  back  into  the  retort,  after  the  ethereal  layer  has  been 
decanted,  and  so  on,  till  the  residue  no  longer  has  any  acrid  taste.  The 
brown  ethereal  solution  is  gradually  heated  to  140°  within  14  days, 
whereby  ether,  water,  and  other  bodies  more  volatile  than  nicotine  are 
driven  off,  then  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  and  heated  to  190°  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen ;  and  the  slightly  coloured  nicotine  which  passes  over  is 
collected  as  much  as  possible  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  rectified. 
(Barral.) 

4.  From  the  so-called  Tobcu^co  mordant  ( Tahaksbeize).  The  brown 
liquid,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup^  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash-ley ;  the  liberated  nicotine 
is  taken  up  by  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  ;  and 
the  resulting  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  nicotine  decomposed  by  potash-ley. 
By  shaking  up  the  potash-solution  with  ether,  the  nicotine  is  again 
dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  distilling  off  the  ether,  and  recti- 
fying p^r  $e, 

Melseus  purifies  the  nicotine  thus  obtained  by  placing  it  in  contact 
with  potassium  till  the  metal  is  no  longer  attacked  even  on  heating  the 
liquid,  and  then  distils  the  brown  liquid  over  caustic  baryta  In  a  stream 
of  hydrogen ;  the  purest  portion  passes  over  towards  the  middle  of  the 
distillation. 

Older  processes,  —  Tobacco  is  distilled  with  water  and  -^  potash- 
hydrate  (7  soda-hydrate  and  12  pts.  water,  according  to  Henry  & 
Boutron)  ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  thrice  its  bulk  of  water  and  redis- 
tilled; the  united  distillates  containing  tobacco-camphor  (p.  232),  nicotine, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness ;  and  the  sulphate  of  nicotine  is  extracted  from 
the  residue  by  absolute  alcohol.     The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated ; 
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the  residae  is  shaken  up  with  aqneoas  potash  ;  and  the  libemted  nieotine 
is  taken  up  by  ether;  on  distilling  off  the  ether,  the  nicotine  remains  behind, 
amounting  to  -gf^  of  the  tobacco.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  Henry  & 
Boutron  distil  the  sulphate  of  nicotine  with  hydrate  of  soda,  and  free  it 
from  ammonia  by  leaving  it  in  vacuo.  —  Posselt  8c  Reimann  likewise 
exhaust  the  decoction  prepared  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporated  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent. ;  distil  off  the  alcohol ;  decom- 
pose the  residue  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  magnesia;  and  separate  the 
nicotine  from  it  by  distillation  and  agitation  with  ether,  like  Schlossing. 
They  dehydrate  the  ether  containing  nicotine  with  chloride  of  calcium^ 
and  expel  the  ether  in  the  water-bath.  The  nicotine  thus  prepared  con- 
tains a  trace  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Estimation  of  Nicotine  in  Tobacco.  —  10  grammes  of  tobacco  containing 
a  known  amount  of  water  are  introduced  into  a  glass  tube,  the  lower  ena 
of  which,  contracted  and  bent  at  right  angles,  is  inserted  into  the  lateral 
aperture  of  a  flask  holding  f-  of  a  litre  ;  the  tobacco  is  moistened  with 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  liberate  all  the  nicotine ;  ether  is 
poured  into  the  flask ;  and  its  neck  is  closed  with  a  glass  tube  which 
conveys  the  vapours  into  a  Liebig's  condensing  apparatus.  The  lower 
extremity  of  this  condenser  is  bent,  and  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  into  the 
fflass  tube  containing  the  tobacco,  so  that  the  ether  volatilised  by  the 
boilins:,  and  again  condensed  by  the  cooling  apparatus,  passes  through 
the  tobacco,  drops  into  the  flask  loaded  with  nicotine,  is  again  volatilised, 
and  again  made  available  for  exhausting  the  tobacco.  The  apparatus 
thus  arranged  is  heated  for  2  to  4  hours,  or  till  a  few  drops  of  the  ether 
which  run  off  from  the  tobacco  no  longer  leave  any  nicotine  when  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  tube  containing  the  tobacco  is  then  replaced 
by  a  receiver  ;  the  lateral  tabulus  of  the  flask  is  closed  ;  and  the  liquid 
is  distilled  till  the  ethereal  vapours,  which  at  first  are  strongly  ammo- 
niacal,  no  longer  contain  any  ammonia,  and  are  likewise  free  from 
nicotine.  The  remainder  of  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  and 
the  quantity  of  nicotine  remaining  (from  which  resin  separates)  is  esti- 
mated by  tne  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength  required  to 
neutralise  it.  —  49  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  (SO*H)  correspond  to  192  pts.  of 
nicotine.  (Schlossing. ")  Schiel  {Ann,  Pharm.  105,  257 ;  /.  pr,  Chem. 
74, 127). 

Processes  for  the  detection  of  nicotine  in  cases  of  poisoning  are  given  by  Stas 
{Bull,  de  VAcad,  de  MSdeeine  de  Belgique,  9,  304  ;  Jahrb.  pr,  Pharm.  2A,  313 ;  Ann. 
Pharm,  84,  379;  Liehig  S(  Kopp'9  Jahretber.  lSh\,  640);  further :  Orfila(/.  Chim. 
mid,  27»  399).  See  also  Lehmann  {Pharm,  Centr,  1&53»  927) ;  Melsens  {Btdi.  de 
I'Aead,  de  MSdecine  de  Belgique  [2],  1,  No.  9  ;  Rep.  Chim,  pure,  1,  232). 

Properties.  Colourless,  transparent  oil  which  remains  liquid  at  —  6^ 
(Posselt  &  Reimann),  at  —  10^  (Barral),  and  when  heated,  even  to  tem- 
peratures short  of  100^,  gives  off  white  vapours  having  an  intolerable 

odour.  (Ortigosa.)  —  'When  nicotine  is  left  in  a  yacuum  for  a  few  days,  small 
crystals  appear  in  it  which  resemble  chlorate  of  potash,  and  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the 
air.  (Henry  &  Boutron.;  It  distils  very  slowlj  at  146^,  begins  to  boil  at 
240°  (towards  250°,  according  to  Barral,)  only  a  portion,  however,  dis- 
tilling colourless  and  undecomposed,  in  heavy  white  fumes  (Posselt  & 
Reimann,  rW.iV:)  —  Sp.  gr.  1*048  (Henry  &  Boutron);  1-033  at  4°; 
1027  at  15°  ;  1-018  at  30°;  10006  at  50^;  09424  at  101-6°.  (Barral.) 
It  has  a  sharp  odour,  slightly  resembling  that  of  tobacco  (Barral),  un- 
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pleasantly  pungent,  like  tbat  of  dry  tobacco,  especially  when  heated 
(Posselt  &  Reimann) ;  has  a  strong  odoar,  unpleasantly  like  that  of 
tobacco  (Ortigosa)  j  slightly  ethereal.  (Otto.) — Taste  burning.  (Barral.) 
Even  when  diluted,  it  has  an  extremely  sharp  and  caustic  taste,  producing 
choking  in  the  throat.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  —  It  is  poisonous,  |-  of  a 
drop  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit,  and  one  drop  being  a  fatal  dose  for 
a  dog.  ^Posselt  &  Reimann.)  —  5  milligrammes  placed  upon  the  tongue 
of  a  midale-sized  dog  kill  it  in  3  minutes.  7  of  a  grain  dropped  into  th6 
eye  of  a  full-grown  cat  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  strong 
narcotic  symptoms,  which,  however,  pass  off  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
(Oergis  &  Hesse,  Ann.  Pharm.  7,  293.)  Small  birds  are  killed  even  by 
the  approach  of  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  nicotine.  Very  weak  aqueous 
nicotine  taken  into  the  mouth,  even  for  a  second,  produces  heavy  tur- 
pidity,  lasting  for  10  minutes,  then  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and  head- 
ache lasting  for  several  hours.  (Henry  &  Bootron,  comp.  Mel  sens,  Ann. 
Ohim.  Phys,  9,  468.) 

Nicotine  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  —  Its  yapour-density  is 
5*829  ;  or,  taking  into  account  the  3  per  cent,  of  residue  left  in  the 
distillation,  it  is  5'607.  (Barral.)  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of 
a  luminous  ray  strongly  to  the  left.  (Laurent,  Compt.  rend.  19,  926  ; 
Wilhelmy  Fogg.  81,  527.)  —  Meat  keeps  for  any  length  of  time  in 
nicotine  vapour,  merely  assuming  a  brighter  red  colour.  (Robin,  Compt. 
rend.  32,  177) 
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Orti^sa,  from  his  analysis  of  the  platinum-salt,  assigned  to  nicotine  the  formula 
Ci<^H^,  which  was  adopted  by  Barral.  Melsens  proposed  the  formula  C'^'NH',  and 
Barral,  after  recalculating  his  own  analysis,  showed  that  this  formula  was  in  accordance 
with  it;  he,  moreover,  doubled  it  to  agree  with  the  vapour-density,  a  conclusion  to 
which  Schltfssing  was  also  led  by  his  determination  of  the  saturating  power  of  nicotine 
towards  sulphuric  add. 

DecomposUions.  1.  Nicotine  quickly  assumes  a  brownish  yellow 
colour  when  exposed  to  light.  (Henry  &  Bonastre.)  —  2.  When  distilled, 
even  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  it  always  leaves  a  small  residue 
amounting  to  about  3  per  cent.,  this  effect  being  reproduced  every  time 

distillation  is  repeated.  No  gas  is  evolved;  and  the  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  appears  to  be  an  isomeric  modification  of  nicotine. 
(Barral.)  Nicotine  when  distilled  leaves  a  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitable 
therefrom  by  water.  (Ortigosa.)  The  same  residue  remains  when  nicotine  is  left  to 
evaporate  in  the  air.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.) ...  3.  Nicotine  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  atV,  turns  brown,  becomes  more  viscid,  and  is  partly  converted  into 
a  resin.  (Posselt  &  Reimann,  Burral  and  others.)  4.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  is  not  set  on  fire  by  the  approach  of  a  flaming  body,  but  bums 
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in  a  wick  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  (Posselt  &  Reimano.)  The 
vapour  which  rises  from  nicotine  heated  in  a  crucible  may  be  set  on  fire. 
(Henry  &  Boutron.) 

5.  Warm  oil  of  mtriol  does  not  act  immediately  on  nicotine,  bat 
gradually  acquires  a  red-brown  colour  by  contact  with  it;  the  solution 
supersaturated  with  hydrate  of  soda,  yields  nicotine  free  from  ammonia. 
(Henry  &>  Boutron.)  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  nicotine  completely 
(leaving  a  black  thick  mass,  according  to  Stahlschmidt),  so  that  the 
liquid  neutralised  with  ammonia  tastes  no  longer  sharp  but  only  bitter. 
(Posselt  &  Reimann.) 

6.  Aqueous  nicotine  mixed  with  tincture  of  iodine,  (or  with  aqneoas 
hydriodous  acid  or  hydriodite  of  potash  mixed  with  chlorine),  becomes  turbid,  and 
yellowish  at  first,  but  afterwards  crimson,  even  when  diluted  1000  times 
(Posselt  &  Reimann);  according  to  Planta,  it  produces  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  a  kermes-brown  precipitate.  On  mixing  the  ethereal  solutions  of 
iodine  and  nicotine,  heat  is  evolved,  and  after  a  while  the  mixture  soli- 
difies to  a  crystalline  pulp  of  teriodonicotine.  (Wertheim,  Gerhardfs 
Traits,  4,  193.) 

7.  When  nicotine  is  dropped  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas,  a 
violent  action  takes  place,  sometimes  attended  with  emission  of  light; 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved;  and  the  nicotine  becomes  blood-red, 
but  loses  its  colour  again  by  exposure  to  light  for  a  few  days,  and  then  at 
a  rather  low  temperature  (below  S°)  deposits  long  needles,  which  how- 
ever melt  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature.  The  liquid,  which  has 
become  colourless  by  exposure  to  light,  deposits  when  mixed  with  water, 
a  white  sediment,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the  super- 
natant very  acid  liquid  becoming  red-brown  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat.  (Barral.)  —  When  chlorine  is  passed  over  nicotine,  a  dark  brown 
solid  substance  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  but  does 
not  separate  in  the  crystalline  form  on  evaporation.  (Stahlschmidt.)  — 
Chlorine-water  does  not  act  on  nicotine  in  the  cold ;  if  the  liquid  be  heated 
at  the  same  time,  it  turns  yellow,  without  giving  off  nitrogen  gas.  (Henry 
&  Boutron,  Barral.)  —  A.queous  hypochlorous  acid  added  to  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  nicotine,  produces  a  whitish  turbidity,  without  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen  gas,  which  however  takes  place  immediately  on  a<lding  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  Nicotine  is  quickly 
decomposed  by  aaueous  perchloric  acid.  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Phai^m,  71,  64.^ 
By  the  action  oi  chlorine  on  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine,  a  beautifully 
crystallised  compound  is  formed,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     (Genther  &  Hofacker,  Ann.  Fharm.  108,  35.) 

8.  Nicotine  heated  with  nitric  acid,  gives  off  copious  red  fumes,  and 
if  distilled  with  potash  after  the  reaction  is  finished,  yields  a  volatile  base 
which  appears  to  be  ethvlamine.  (Anderson,  Ann,  Fharm,  75,  82.)-^ 
With  hot  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  nitrogen  gas  and  yields  a  thick  orange- 
coloured  mass  without  any  oxalic  acid.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  With 
nitric  acid  or  cuiid  chromate  of  potash  and  mlphuric  acid,  nicotine  gives 
off  a  suffocating  vapour  and  forms  a  brown  liquid.  (Stehlschmidt.)  — 
Fuming  nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  even  in  the  cold,  but  does  not 
decompose  it  completely.     (Posselt  &  Reimann.) 

9.  Hydrate  of  soda  exerts  a  decomposing  action  upon  nicotine, 
eliminating  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  When 
nicotine  containing  water  is  left  in  contact  with  lumps  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  it  dissolves  potash,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  liquid  which  has 
an  odour  different  from  that  of  nicotine,  contains  52  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
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does  noit  form  chloroplatiDate  of  nicotine  when  mixed  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  but  yields  by  evaporation  of  the  mixed  alcoholic  solution, 
crystals  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Ortigosa,  comp.  p.  223.) 

10.  When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  over  nicotine  (Stahlsohmidt),  or 
into  the  alcobolic  solution  (Hofmann),  a  brown  product  is  formed  which 
does  not  crystallise  from  alcohol  (Stahlschmidt)  and  does  not  exhibit 
basic  properties.     (Hofmann,  Ann,  Pharm,  66,  145.) 

1 1 .  It  acts  upon  ct/anate  of  ethyl  less  ouickly  than  aniline,  forming  a 
compound  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  iaminsB.  (Wurtz,  Oompt.  rend. 
32,  418;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  349.) 

12.  In  contact  with  iodide  of  methyl,  it  deposits  a  heavy  brown  oil, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  as  crystalline  hydriodate  of  methyl  nicotine. 
(Stahlschmidt,  Ann.  Pharm.  90,  222.)  —  In  contact  with  iodide  of  ethyl, 
it  is  converted,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  100°,  into 
hydriodate  of  ethyl-nicotine,  (v.  Planta  &  Kekule,  Ami.  Pharm.  87,  3.) 
When  iodide  of  amyl  is  heated  for  several  days  with  nicotine  in  a  sealed 
tube,  a  brown  syrup  is  obtained,  which  does  not  solidify,  even  when  cooled 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  or  crystallise  when  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu* 
tion  is  left  to  evaporate,  but  when  treated  with  water  deposits  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  amyl  and  yields  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  amyl-nicotine. 
(Stahlschmidt.) 

Combinaiiom.  With  Water.  A.  Hydrated  Nicotine.  Nicotine  ex- 
posed to  moist  air  quickly  takes  up  water,  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent, 
in  a  day,  but  gives  it  up  again  completely  in  a  dry  current  of  gas. 
(Schlossing.)  In  an  air-space  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  nicotine 
takes  up,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  1*77  per  cent,  of  water,  which, 
however,  is  given  off  again  when  the  hydrated  nicotine  is  placed  over 
hydrate  of  potash.  Nicotine  thus  saturated  with  water  solidifies  com- 
pletely in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt     (Barral.) 

B.  Agueoue  Nicotine.  Nicotine  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions. 
(Posselt  &  Reimann,  Barral  and  others.)  With  half  its  volume  or  less  of 
water,  it  forms  (when  it  contains  resinous  matter,  according  to  Posselt  & 
Reimann)  a  clear  mixture  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  a  larger  addition 
of  toater.  (Ortigosa.)  Hydrate  of  potash  separates  nicotine  from  its 
aqueous  solution.     (Liebig  &  Gail.) 

Nicotine  at  100°  dissolves  10'53  p.  c.  sulphury  the  greater  part  of 
which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  the  nicotine  returning  a  dark  brown 
colour.  —  It  does  not  dissolve  phosphorus.  (Barral.)  It  absorbs 
ammonia  gas  but  does  not  retain  it  more  firmly  than  it  retains  water. 
(Schlossing.) 

With  Acids.  Nicotine  saturates  acids  completely.  The  salts  of 
nicotine  crystallise  sometimes  in  laminar,  sometimes  in  granular  form. 
(Henry  &  Boutron.)  The  simple  salts  crystallise  with  difficulty,  the 
double  salts  more  easily.  (Barral.)  They  have  a  very  sharp  taste. 
(Henry  <&  Boutron.)  Their  aqueous  solutions  may  be  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat  without  much  loss  of  nicotine.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  They 
giye  off  part  of  their  nicotine  when  evaporated.  (Henry  &  Boutron.) 
They  emit  the  odour  of  nicotine  when  treated  with  potash-ley,  and  produce 
with  iodine  the  kermes-colour  of  nicotine.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  They 
dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  of  40°  (Henry  &  Boutron),  but  are  insoluble 
in  ether,  with  the  exception  of  tne  acetate.  (Schlossing.)  Nicotine 
precipitates  the  salts  of  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  (vide  i^/r.)  and  tartar- 
emetic,  like  the  alkalis.     (Henry  &  Boutron .)     It  precipitates  the  salts 
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<)f  manganese  and  iron  in  tlie  cold,  silrer-Balts  when  heated.  (Schi5s- 
ein^.)  It  likewise  precipitates  acetate  of  lead^  acetate  of  copper,  and 
chloride  of  cobalt.  (Otto.)  It  does  not  precipitate  baryta  or  lime-salts, 
bat  when  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  aqaeous  mixture  of  nicotine 
mixed  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  barium,  a  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  baryta  is  formed  in  the  proportion 
of  1  at.  to  1  at.  of  the  nicotine  used.     (Schl58sing.) 

CaO,NO*   +   C^N^H'*  +   HO,CO»  =  C»N2H",HO,N0»  +  CaO,CO». 

Phosphate  of  NicotvM,  The  colourless  syrup  obtained  by  neutralising 
nicotine  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  yields  by  evaporation  in  sunshine, 
white  crystals  resembling  cholesterin.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  —  Nacreous 
laminffi.     (Henry  &  Boutron.) 

Sulphate  of  Nicotine,  —  100  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  neutralise  on  the 
average  329*7  pts.  of  nicotine,  forming  neutral  sulphate  of  nicotine, 
C?»N»H",HO,SO'.  (Schlbssing.)  (Calculation  330-6  pts.)  The  sulphate 
is  a  brown  nncrystallisable  syrup.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  Nacreous 
laminae.     (Henry  &  Boutron.) 

Acid  lodate  of  Nicotine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Henry  h 
Boutron.) 

HydrocUorate  of  Nicotine,  —  Nacreous  laminae.  (Henry  &  Boutron.) 
Obtained  by  saturating  nicotine  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
leaving  the  product  in  vacuo,  in  long  deliquescent  white  threads,  which 
are  more  volatile  than  nicotine,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
not  in  ether.  (Barral.)  When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over 
gently  heated  nicotine,  and  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  sicid  is  expelled  by 
means  of  dry  hydrogen  gas,  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  taken  up, 
varying  from  1  to  2  At.,  but  a  considerable  portion  goes  off  on  gently 
heating  the  product.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  deflects  the  plane 
of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left,     (f'ogg,  81,  527.) 

BarraU 

C^ON^H" 162    ....     68-94 

2  HCI 73     ....     31-06    29-74 

C«N»HM2HC1 235     ....  lOO'OO 

Nitrate  of  Nicatme  crystallises  with  difficulty.  (Henry  &  Boutron.) 
Aqueous  nicotine  forms  with  pho^hate  of  magnesia  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate; with  add  sulphate  of  alumina,  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a 
double  salt.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  With  phospho-molybdic  acid,  it 
behaves  like  conine  (xiii,  164;  Sonnenschein,  Ann,  Fharm,  104,  47.)  — 
Phosphantvmonic  acid  (produced  by  dropping  pentachloride  of  antimony 
into  aqueous  phosphoric  acid)  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
f\^  pt.  of  nicotine,  produces  a  slight  turbidity.  (F.  Schulze,  Ann, 
Pharm,  109,  179.) 

Chloride  of  Cadmium  with  Hgdrochhrate  of  Nicotine.  Nicotine  forms 
with  chloride  of  cadmium,  a  compound  which  is  difficult  to  crystallise 
(G.  Williams,  Chcm,  Gaz,  1855,  450;  Chem,  CerUr,  1856,  47),  cUssolves 
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readily  in  water;  does  not  give  off  any  water  at  100^  and  corresponds  to 
the  formula  C*»N'H",2HCl,5CdCl  (Galetly,  N.  Edinh.  n.  PhU.  J.  4, 
94;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  606.) 

By  precipitating  bichloride  of  tin  with  nicotine,  a  white  double  salt  is 
obtained  (Barral);  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow-brown  double  salt 
(Barral) ;  a  brick^red  precipitate  (Henry  &  Boutron).  With  sulphate  of 
copper,  aqueous  nicotine  produces  a  greenish  white  precipitate,  which  is 
not  turned  blue  or  dissolved  by  excess  of  nicotine.     (Henry  ^  Boutron.) 

Nicotine  vnih  Mercuric  Iodide,  C*N*H**,2HgI.  Colourless  laminse, 
obtained  by  triturating  nicotine  with  mercuric  iodide  (whereby  heat  is 
evolved,  and  a  portion  of  the  nicotine  consequently  volatilised)  and 
boiling  the  mass  with  water.     (Wertheim,  Gerhardt^s  TraUS,  4,  192.) 

lodomercurate  of  Nicotine.  —  A  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  hydriodio 
acid,  is  dropped  into  hydriodate  of  nicotine  till  the  precipitate  formed  on 
each  addition  begins  to  be  permanent ;  the  double  salt  then  crystallises 
from  the  solution  after  standing  for  some  time.  The  mother-liquor  ia  decom. 
posed  by  evaporation.  Small  yellow  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  water,  depositing  a  reddish 
yellow  resin  insoluble  in  potash-ley.  (Bodeker.)  Hydrochlorate  of 
nicotine  added  to  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  produces  a  yellowish  white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.     (v.  Planta.) 

Bddeker. 

C»N«HW 164    ....     19-09 

4  I   508     ....     57-84     58-33 

2Hg   200     ....     28-07     22-71 

C«WH",2HI  +  2HgI    872     ....  10000 

Nicotine  with  Mercuric  Chloride.  —  Pure  nicotine  and  acetate  of  nicotine  form 
with  solntion  of  mercuric  chloride,  white  flocksi  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  Hydrochlorate  of  nicotine,  throws  down 
from  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  in  saLammoniac.     (v.  Planta.) 

a.  With  2  at.  Mercuric  Chloride.  —  By  precipitating  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  with  aqueous  nicotine.  White  crystalline  precipitate 
which  melts  and  turns  yellowish  below  100°. 

Insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Ortigosa.) 

Ortigosa. 

20  C  120  ....  27-72  2770 

2  N 28  ....  6-46 

14  H 14  ....  3-23  3-73 

2  CI 71  ....  16-40  15-86 

2  Hg   200  ....  4619  4553 

C»N2H",2HgCl   433     ....  10000 

5.  With  6  At.  Mej'curic  Chloride,  A  solution  of  nicotine  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  into  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
as  long  as  the  precipitate  at  first  produced  redissolves,  and  the  solution  is 
set  aside  for  a  few  days,  whereupon,  if  it  is  sufficiently  diluted,  the  com- 
pound separates  in  crystals.     If  the  solution  is  too  strong,  an  oil  is  pro- 
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dnoed,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid^  and  may  be  converted  into 
crystals  by  addition  of  mercuric  chloride.  Clear,  colourless,  or  pale 
yellow  crystals^  sometimes  an  inch  long.  It  crystallises  in  the  right 
prismatic  system.  Combination  of  two  vertical  prisms  n  and  u,  and  two 
pairs  of  basal  faces  m,  u,  t,  {Fig.  77);  in  addition,  a  horizontal  prism  I 
{Fig.  78),  u:t  =  US''  55'  17";  n  ; «  =  129°  40'  33";  therefore  «  :  w  = 
160°  45'  16^  observation  gave  160°  43'  28";  ^ :  <  =  123°  57'  24".  Cleav- 
age parallel  to  m.     (Dauber,  Ann,  Fharm.  74,  201.) 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  melts  to  a  brown  resin  in  hot 
water.  Dissolves  in  acidulated  water,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol. 
(Badeker.) 

B^kleker. 

C»N3H>*  162    ....    16-9 

6  CI  213     ....     21-7     21-6 

6  Hg 600    ....     61-4     61-9 

C«N«HW,6HgCl  976    ....  100-0 

CklorcmercuraJte  of  Nicotine,  With  SAt,  Mercuric  Chloride, 
C*N*H**,HCl,8HgCl.  —  Obtained  as  a  cnrstalline  precipitate  by  treating 
a  cold  neutral  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  with  a  larger  excess  of 
aqueous  chloride  of  mercury.  Crystallises  from  hot  water  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles.     (Th.  Wertheim,  Gerhardt^i  Traits,  4,  191.) 

Aqueous  nicotine  does  not  precipitate  cyanide  of  mercury,  (Henry 
&  Boutron.) 

Nicotine  udch  Mercuric  C^Uoride  and  Cyanide,  A  neutral  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Colourless  silky  prisms  grouped  in 
tufts,  dissolving  easily  and  without  decomposition  m  jeater  and  alcohol, 
both  cold  and  hot.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid 
Potash-ley  does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of  the  prisms,  but  colours  the 
solid  salt  reddish  yellow.  Contains  60*85  p.  c.  mercury,  17'76  chlorine, 
and  2-46  cyanogen,  and  is  therefore  probably  C*N'H",5HgCl,HgCy  or 
C»N>H",4HgCl,2HgCy.     (Bodeker.) 

Nicotine  with  Nitrate  of  Silver,  —  Aqueous  nicotine  does  not  pre- 
cipitate nitrate  of  silver.  (Henry  &  Boutron.)  a.  With  ^  At.  Nitrate 
of  silver,  2C^N'H^*,AgO,NO*.  When  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  alcoholic  nicotine,  and  the  dilute  solution  left  to  evaporate, 
beautiful  prisms  are  produced,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system.     (Wertheim.) 

b.  With  1  At.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  C»N'H",AgO,NO^  Obtained  like  a, 
but  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Colourless  prisms. 

Nicotine  vnth  Terchl&iide  of  Odd  —  Aqueous  nicotine  forms  with 
sodio-auric  chloride  a  light  orange-coloured  precipitate.  (Henry  & 
Boutron.)  Hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  added  to  auric  chloride,  throws 
down  light  vellow  flocks,  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.     (v.  Planta.) 

Chloroplattniie  of  Nicotine.  —  a.  With  2  At,  Hydrochloric  acid. 
L  Nicotine  is  gradually  added  to  a  luke-warm  solution  of  protochloride 
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of  platinum  in  hydrochloric  acid,  stirring  constantly  and  cooling  the 
liqnidy  because  it  is  apt  to  get  heated.  There  is  then  produced  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  orange-coloured  chloroplatinite  of  nicotine  with  4  At. 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the  stirring  is  continued; 
and  the  mother -liquor  filtered  from  this  precipitate  yields  by  evaporation 
or  cooling,  red-coloured  right  prisms  of  chloroplatmite  of  nicotine  with 
2  At.  hydrochloric  acid.  —  2.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  larger  crystals, 
when  the  orange-coloured  salt  is  redissolred  in  the  mother- liquor  by 
boiling,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool  and  crystallise  in  vacuo.  — 
8.  When  the  red  prisms  obtained  by  1  or  2  are  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  hot  water,  the  solution  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  from 
separation  of  yellow  crystalline  scales,  isomeric  with  the  red  prisms 
obtained  by  ]  or  2.     (Raewsky.) 

Leaves  platinum  when  ignited  on  platinum-foil.  With  hot  nitric  acid 
it  gives  off  red  vapours.  It  is  turned  brown  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when 
heated  yields  a  brown  precipitate  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  (if  heated  with  too 
little  water,  it  becomes  gelatinous  oa  the  surface  and  less  soluble),  and  separates  on 
cooling  in  yellow  crystalline  scales,  isomeric  with  the  red  prisms.  It 
dissolves  in  cold  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  alcohol  or  in  ether. 
(Raewsky.) 


Red  »aU. 
20  C   120-0    .. 

2  N  28-0     .. 

16  H  160     .. 

2  Pt 197-4     .. 

4  CI 142-0     .. 

C»N»HM,2HCl,2PtCl 503-4     .. 

a.  Red  prisms,     h.  Yellow  crystalline  scales. 

According  to  Raewsky,  it  is  PtCl,C><'NH7,HCl,  that  is  to  say,  the  hydrochlorate  of 
a  peculiar  platinum  base  (the  corresponding  member  to  which  among  the  ammoniacal 
platinum  compounds  (vi,  296)  is  not  known ;  a  view  which  is  opposed  by  Gerhardt 
with  respect  to  this  and  tJie  following  compound  {Compi,  cAtm.  1849^  206),  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  gives  off  nicotine  when  treated  with  potash. 

b.  With  4  At.  Hydrochloric  acid,  —  {Preparation,  vid.  eup,).  Orange- 
yellow  crystalline  powder  (a);  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  very  large,  regular,  orange- 
coloured  rhombic  prisms  (6);  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  in  small 
yellow  crystals  (c).  When  dissolved  in  (an  insufficient  quantity  of)) 
boiling  water,  it  leaves  an  amorphous  residue  (d),  whilst  the  salt  a  crys- 
tallises from  the  solution.     (Raewsky.) 

Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  swells  up,  gives  off  hydrochlorate  of 
nicotine^  bums  like  tinder,  and  leaves  platinum.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  turns 
it  white;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  chars  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  platinum.  With  potash,  it  evolves  nico- 
tine.    (Raewsky.) 

Insoluble  in  cold  water,  (tide  ntp.)  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Dissolves  in  nicotine,  forming  a  red  liquid,  miscible  without  turbidity 
with  cold  water;  and  on  evaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo,  there  remains 
a  thick,  glutinous,  very  deliquescent  mass,  resembling  treacle,  which 
dissolves   in   water,  hydrochloric   acid,  nitric  acid,  alcohol  and   ether. 


Raewsky. 

mean. 

a« 

b. 

23-8     ... 

2400 

....     24-1 

5-6     ... 

5-50 

....       61 

3-2     ... 

3-25 

■••«        tS*^ 

39-2     ... 

89*40 

....     391 

28-2     ... 

27-85 

....     27-5 

100-0    ... 

100-00 

....  100-0 
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and  cannot  in  any  way  be  made  to  ctystallise.  (Baewsky.)  Perhapi 
C«N»H",2HCl,PtCl  OP  C"N*H",HCl,PtCL  (Gerbardt,  Cimpt.  chim. 
1849,  206.) 

Raewsky. 


/                 . \. 

a.                b.  e.  a, 

Oramffe'ptliow  tait,  mean, 

20  C   120-0  ....     20-8  20-5  ....  207  ....  20-4  ....  20*5 

2  N  280  ....       4-9  6-2  ....       4-9  ....  6-2  ....  6*2 

18  H  180  ....       31  3-2  ....       3-1  ....  3-4  ....  3-3 

2  Pt 197-4  ....     34-3  34-2  ....  34-3  ....  34-0  ....  34*0 

6  CI 213-0    ...    36-9  35-9  ....  37-0  ....  36*2  ....  36-0 


C«N«HVHCl,2PtCl ....  576-4  ....  100*0  1000  ....  1000  ....  100-2  ....  1000 

According  to  Baewsky,  PtClC^NH7,2HCI  (oomp.  p.  230.) 

Chhroplatinate  of  Nicotine,  —  NicoHnplatinchlorid, -^  On  mixing  the 
solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  and  bichloride  of  platinam,  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  and  if 
they  are  dilute,  there  are  deposited,  after  a  while,  oblique  four-sided  prisms 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  (Ortigosa.)  Barral  obtains 
the  same  compound  as  a  granular  powder  by  precipitating  bichloride  of 
platinum  with  nicotine.  Liebig  &  Gail  precipitate  with  bichloride  of 
platinum  the  distillate  containing  nicotine  and  ammonia  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  nicotine,  as  described  at  page  222,  whereupon  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  deposits, 
after  three  or  four  days,  large  ruby*red  crystals.  —  The  salt  has  a  bitter 
and  very  sharp  taste.     (Posselt  &  Reimann.) 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  doll,  and  cannot  be  recrystallised 
without  decomposition.  Distilled  with  potash-ley,  it  yields  pure  nicotine. 
(Liebig  &  Gail.)  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  (Ortigosa.) 
Soluble  in  boiling  water.  (Barral.)  It  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Ortigosa),  somewhat  in  nitric  acid.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.) 
Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  ^v.  Planta.)  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether  (Ortigosa) ;  very  soluole  in  a  slight  excess  of  nicotine. 
(Barral.) 


20  C  1200 

2  N  28-0 

16  H  160 

2  Pt 197-4 

6  CI 213-0 


Ortigosa. 

Barral. 

2087     ... 

20-98     .... 

21-12 

4-87     ... 

•  ■»••             4    /  4fc         •••• 

4-81 

2-78     ... 

3-09     .... 

316 

34-36     ... 

34-11     .... 

34-25 

37-12 

C»N2H",2Ha,2PtCP 574-4     ....  100-00 

Acetate  of  Nicotine,  —  Nicotine  supersaturated  with  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  forms  after  8  days  a  neutral  syrup.  (Posselt  & 
Reimann.)  Acetate  of  nicotine  crystallises  with  difficulty.  (Henry  & 
Boutron.)  Strong  acetic  acid  forms  with  the  ethereal  solution  of  nicotine 
a  clear  mixture,  from  which  water  extracts  the  acetate  of  nicotine. 
(Posselt  &  Reimann.)  According  to  Schlbssing  also,  acetate  of  nicotine 
is  soluble  in  ether. 

Oxalate  of  Nicotine, — Crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water.     (Posselt 
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&  Reinuum.)     Insoluble  in  ether.     (Schlossing.)     Laminad   having  a 
pearly  lustre.     (Henry  &  Boutron.) 

mcotioe  forms  a  crjstallisable  salt  with  nicotic  acid  (z,  220). 

Tartrate  of  Nicotine  is  obtained  bj  evaporating  its  solution  in  the 
air,  as  a  crystalline  granular  mass  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Posselt  & 
Reimann.) 

Purpurate  of  Nicotine.  —  Aqueous  alloxan,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
nicotine  are  added,  assumes  in  a  few  seconds  a  dark  purple  colour,  and, 
subsequently,  there  are  formed  in  the  red  liquid,  colourless  rhombic  tables, 
very  similar  to  those  of  uric  acid  when  the  latter  have  acquired  their 
obtuse  angles ;  they  may  be  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  washing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  cold,  moderately 
dilute  potash-ley,  with  splendid  purple  blue^olour  and  the  odour  of 
nicotine.  The  purple  mother-liquor  may  be  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol 
to  a  blood-red  viscid  syrup,  which  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  mass  ;  it  is 
decolorised  by  absolute  alcohol,  with  precipitation  of  brick-red  flakes 
which  dissolve  in  alkalis  with  carmine  colour,  emitting  at  the  same  time 
an  odour  of  nicotine.  (Schwarzenbach.)  —  Hence  Schwarzenbach  sup- 
poses that  the  mother-liquor  contains  acid  purpurate  of  nicotine,  and  that 
the  crystals  contain  the  neutral  purpurate.  {Wittstein^s  Vierteljaki'sschr. 
e,  424  and  S,  170.) 

Picric  acid  added  to  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  throws  down  sulphur- 
yellow  flocks,     (v.  Planta.) 

Tincture  of  gaUs,  added  to  aqueous  nicotine,  throws  down  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  (Henry  &  Boutron) ;  it  forms,  with  hydrochlorate  of 
nicotine,  a  whitish  cloud,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  reproduced  by  a  larger  quantity,     (v.  Planta.) 

Nicotine  mixes  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol.  The  mixture,  when 
distilled,  gives  ofi*  first  a  comparatively  pure  alcohol,  then  spirit  contain- 
ing nicotine.     (Posselt  &  Reimann.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether,  and  the  solution  when  distilled 
gives  off  pure  ether,  with  only  a  little  nicotine  towards  the  end.  It 
gives  up  all  its  nicotine  to  acids.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  Ether  entirely 
removes  nicotine  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Nicotine  dissolves  in  about  40  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine,  easily  in  oil  of 
almonds  ;  the  latter  solution  has  a  very  sharp  taste,  and  gives  up  all  its 
nicotine  when  shaken  up  with  acetic  acid.     (Reimann.) 


Appendix  to  Nicotine. 

a.  Nicotianine  or  Tobacco-camphor. 

Hermbstadt.     Schw.  31,  442;  abstr.  Berz,  Jahvesber^  1823,  113. 
Posselt  &  Reimakn,  Mag.  Pharm.  24,  138;  fiw-z.  Jahresber,  1831, 193. 
LuNDERER.     Pepert.,  58,  205. 
Barral.     Compt.  rend.  21,  1376. 

Obtained  by  Hermbstadt,  in  1823,  from  Nicoiiaiva  Tahacum.-^ 
According  to  Landerer,  it  is  produced  in  the  drying  of  the  tobacco,  inas- 
much as  fresh  tobacco-leaves  do  not  yield  it. 
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Preparation.  The  herb,  either  fresh  or  dry,  is  distilled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  whereby  a  milky  distillate  is  obtained,  on  the  sar£ftce 
of  which  nicotianine  separates  after  a  few  days  in  laminar  crystals. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  distillate  is  mixed  with  subacetate  of 
lead,  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  a  not  qnite  sufficient  quantity  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  is 
left  to  evaporate.  ^Hermbstadt.)  —  According  to  Posselt  &  Reimann, 
this  lead-precipitate  is  nothing  but  carbonate  of  lead,  and  does  not  yield 
any  more  nicotianine.  These  chemists  pour  12  lbs.  of  water  on  6  lbs.  of 
tobacco-leayes  ;  distil  off  ^  lbs  ;  add  to  the  residue  6  lbs.  of  fresh  water ; 
distil  again ;  and  repeat  this  treatment  five  times.  The  distillate  deposits 
11  grains  of  nicotianine,  while  nicotine  remains  in  solution.  Landerer 
extracts  from  the  aqueous  distillate  of  tobacco-leaves  only  a  few  drachms 
of  water,  from  which  the  nicotianine  separates  on  standing. 

Properties.  White,  crystalline,  laminar.  Melts  when  heated,  and 
then  gradually  evaporates  ^Hermbs^dt)  ;  in  some  weeks,  when  exposed 
to  the  air  in  open  vessels.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  Smells  like  fine 
tobacco  (Hermbstadt)  ;  like  tobacco-smoke  and  lilac-blossoms,  more 
strongly  when  heated,  but  without  exciting  sneezing.  (Hermbstadt.) 
On  the  tongue,  or  in  the  throat,  it  tastes  like  tobacco-vapour  (Hermb- 
stadt) ;  not  at  all  sharp,  but  warm  and  bitterly  aromatic.  (Posselt  & 
Reimann.)  When  swallowed,  it  produces  nausea  and  giddiness  (Hermb- 
stadt) j  a  dose  of  2  grains  produces  no  particular  effect  (Posselt  & 
Reimann.)     Neutral. 

Calcalation  according  to  Gerhordt. 

(Train  4,  193.)  Barral. 

46  C 276  ....  71-87  7152 

2N 28  ....  7-30  7-12 

32  H 32  ....  8-33  823 

6  O 48  ....  12-50  1313 

C«N2H«0«  384     ....  10000     lOO'OO 

According  to  Buchner  (Report,  53,  209)  it  is,  perhaps,  a  compound  of 
nicotine  with  a  volatile  vegetable  acid. 

Decompositions,  Nicotianine  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
(Hermbstadt.)  —  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  when  cold,  but  dissolves  in 
it  when  hot,  giving  off  nitrous  gas.  (Posselt  &  Reimann.)  —  It  dissolves 
in  potash-ley  (Posselt  &  Reimann),  and  gives  off  nicotine  when  distilled 
therewith.     (Barral.) 

It  is  soluble  in  water.  (Hermbstadt.)  —  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  remains  unaltered  when  evaporated  by 
contact  with  it.  —  According  to  Hermbstadt,  it  precipitates  lead  and 
mercuric  salts ;  but,  according  to  Posselt  &  Reimann,  these  precipi- 
tations do  not  take  place.  —  It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  tincture  of 
galls.     (Hermbstadt) 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  —  The  alcoholic  solution  becomes 
milky  on  addition  of  water  (Posselt  &  Reimann) ;  according  to  Hermb- 
stadt^ it  does  not. 
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b.  Empyreumatic  Oil  of  Tobacco. 

Zeisb.    J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  388;  Ann.  Pkarm.  47,  127;  Poffg^  60,  278. 
Compare  p.  221. 

Preparation.  Dry  tobacco  is  distilled,  and  the  resulting  tar  is  recti- 
fied. The  oil  thos  obtained  is  several  times  shaken  np  with  water ;  then 
dried  orer  chloride  of  calcium,  filtered,  twice  rectified,  a  certain  quantity 
of  tar  remaining  behind  each  time,  but  only  a  small  quantity  the  second 
time,  and  the  first  half  of  the  distillate  is  collected. 

Slightly  pale  yellow,  transparent.  Sp.  gr.  0*87.  Boils  at  about 
195°. 

Calcuiaiion  according  to  Zeite,  Zeise. 

lie  66    7100     71-26 

11  H 11     11-79    1201 

2  O 16  O  and  N...     17-21     16  73 

C"H"Oa    93     10000    10000 

The  oil  oontuned  about  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  which  was  not  included  in  Zeise'a 
calculation.  Kb  Melaena  found  nicotine  in  tobacco-smoke,  which  nicotine  was  not 
separated  in  Zeise's  mode  of  preparation,  the  nitrogen  of  the  nicotine  appears  to  have 
been  present  in  the  oil,  which  would  make  the  calculation  altogether  wrong.     (Kr.) 

The  oil  turns  brown  in  contact  with  the  air*  —  Bums  with  a  strongly 
luminous,  sooty  flame.  —  Potassium  acts  on  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  and 
attacks  it  strongly  when  heated,  converting  it  into  a  brown-red,  viscid 
mass  which  yields  by  distillation  a  light  yellow,  somewhat  viscid  oil, 
having  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  while  a  pitchy  mass  remains  behind.  — 
When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  long-necked  flask  with 
lumps  of  potash-hydrate,  and  a  little  water,  ammonia  is  evolved,  a.nd  a 
yellow  oil  passes  over,  which  boils  at  220*^,  has  a  less  unpleasant  odour 
than  the  original  oil,  and  does  not  act  upon  fused  potassium.  This  oil 
contains  79*90  p.  c.  C,  1001  H  and  1009  0.  The  alkaline  residue  dis- 
solved in  water,  filtered  from  the  separated  charcoal,  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated,  gives  up  butyrate  of  potash  to  alcohol. 

The  oil  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  iodine  quickly,  and 
with  brown  colour.  —  It  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  dry  hydrochloric  act  J 
gas,  becoming  thereby  more  viscid  and  brown-red,  and  recovering  its  pale 
yellow  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

By  slow  combustion  of  tobacco  in  the  pipe.  Melsens  {N.  Ann*  Chim. 
Phys.  9,  471)  obtained  nicotine  (p.  221)  and  tar.  The  latter,  distilled 
with  water,  yielded  a  brown  oil  having  a  sharp  and  peculiar  empyreu- 
matic odour,  while  a  black,  yiscid  mass  was  left  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
oil  is  lighter  than  water;  begins  to  boil  at  140°,  after  drying  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  the  temperature  soon,  however,  rising  to  200°,  and  ultimately 
to  300^^;  and  passes  over,  light  brown  at  first,  but  afterwards  of  darker 
colour. 
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Methyl-nicotine. 

C"NH*  =  C»*(C»H»)NHSH^ 

Stahlschhidt.     Ann,  Pharm,  90,  222;  J,pr.  Chem.  63,  89;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1854,  680. 

Formenicotin,     KDown  only  as  a  hydrate  and  in  salts. 

Formation,     p.  226. 

Preparatum,  —  Nicotine  is  mixed  with  iodide  of  metbjl ;  the  action, 
which  soon  begins,  is  allowed  to  come  to  an  end;  the  dark-coloured 
hydriodate  of  methyl-nicotine,  which  solidifies  in  a  ciystalline  mass  on 
cooling  (syrupy,  if  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  methyl  is  insufficient,  but 
becoming  crystalline  on  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity),  is  washed 
with  alcohol,  crystallised  from  water,  and  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  with  recently  precipitated  silver-oxide,  whereby 
iodide  of  silver  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-nicotine  are  obtained. 
This  solution,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  100^  leaves  a  dark, 
viscid,  new  crystalline  residue,  probably  consisting  of  hydrate  of  methyl- 
nicotine. 

Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  dissolves  the  cuticle  like  caustic  potash. 

It  remains  unaltered,  when  the  solution  of  its  hydriodate  is  heated 
with  iodide  of  methyl. 

Methyl-nicotine  is  a  strong  base.  It  saturates  acids  completely,  and 
forms  salts,  of  which  the  sulphate,  hydvochlorate,  nitrate,  and  hydrocyanaie 
crystallise  with  difficulty ;  the  hydrofiuoUey  acetate,  oxalate,  and  tartate 
not  at  all.  Aqueous  methyl-nicotine  precipitates  other  oxides  from  copper 
and  iron  salts.     It  dissolves  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  alumina, 

Hydriodate  of  Methyl-nicotine.  Soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  ia 
alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

Stahlschmidt. 

12  C   72-0  ....  32-28  32-86 

N  14-0  ....  6-27 

10  H  10-0  ....  4-48  4-60 

I  127-1  ....  66-97  56-92 

Ci2NH»,HI 2231  ....  100-00 

Chloromercurate  of  Methyl-nicotine.  —  Prepared  on  mixing  mercuric 
chloride  with  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  methyl-nicotine,  and  may  be 
crystallised  in  nodules  from  hot  water.  Contains  59*47  p.  c.  mercury, 
and  is  therefore  C"NH*,HCl,4HgCL     (Calculation,  58-39  p.  c.  Hg.) 

Chloro-aurate  of  Methyl-nicotine  —  Light  yellow  precipitate,  produced 
by  mixing  the  solutions  of  terchloride  of  gold  and  hydrochlorate  of 
me  thy  I 'nicotine.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol. 
Dried  at  100°,  it  contains  45-23  p.  c.  of  gold,  C»NH«,HCl,AuCl«  =  4528 
p.  0.  Au. 
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Chl<>roplatincUe  of  Methyl'tiicotine,  —  Hydrochlorate  of  methyl-nicotine 
is  precipitated  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  the  precipitate  is  crystal- 
lised from  boiling  water.  Crystalline  product^  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water^  insoluble  m  alcohol. 

Stahlfchmidt. 

12  C 72-0  ....    23-92     23-85 

N  14-0  ....  4-64 

10  H  10-0  ....      3-32    3*44 

3  CI 106'6  ....  35-35 

Pt 98-7  ....    32-77     33-03 

Ci«NH»,HCl,PtCP 301-2  ....  100-00 

Hydrochlorate  of  methyl-nicotine  mixed  with  chloride  of  palladium, 
leaves  on  evaporation,  a  syrup  which  may  be  obtained  on  crystallisation 
from  alcohol. 


Ethyl-nicotine. 

C"NH"  =  C"(C*H»)NH*,H». 

T.  Planta  &  Kekul^     Ann,  Pkarm,  87,  2  ;  J,  p\  Chem,  60,  237; 
Fkarm.  Oenir.  1853,  890;  N'.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  40,  280. 

Aethyl-nieotin,  Vinenicoiin,  —  First  observed  by  Hofmann  {Ann.  Pharm,  79,  31.) 
—  Known  only  in  combination  with  water  and  acids. 

Formation.    (Comp.  p.  226.) 

Preparation.  Nicotine  is  mixed  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a 
sealed  tube,  and  heated  for  an  hour  in  the  water-bath,  or  till  the  mass 
solidifies  in  yellow  crystals  on  cooling ;  the  product  is  dissolved  in  water ; 
the  red  resin  which  separates  (it  forms  especially  when  the  heat  is  too  long 
continued)  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate ; 
it  then  yields  radiating  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  ethyl-nicotine.  On 
digesting  the  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  with  recently  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  an  aqueous  solution 
of  ethyl-nicotine  is  obtained,  which  is  colourless  (or  slightly  reddish 
yellow,  if  prepared  with  crude  hydriodate  of  ethyl-nicotine),  inodorous, 
has  a  very  bitter  taste,  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  dissolves  the 
cuticle  like  caustic  potash. 

Ethyl-nicotine  is  C^^NH"  (which,  by  addition  of  IHO,  becomes  C^^NH^'O, 
corresponding  to  NH«0),  if  nicotine  »  C^^NH^;  or  has  the  double  formula,  C^NSH^^, 
if  nicotine  is  C^N^H^^.  (v.  Planta  &  Kekuld.)  In  the  formation  of  ethyl-nicotine, 
the  molecule  of  nicotine  (C^N^H^^)  is  split  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  1  At. 
nicotine  and  2  At.  iodide  of  ethyl,  2  At.  hydriodate  of  ethyl-nicotine  are  produced. 
(Oerhardt's  TraitS  4,  185.)  — Ethylnicotine,  with  addition  of  1  U  bears  to  nicotine  the 
same  relation  that  tetrethyl-ammonium  bears  to  triethylamine. 

Decompositions.  1.  Aaueous  ethyl-nicotine  becomes  turbid  when 
heated,  deposits  a  dark  rea-brown  oil,  and  gives  off  when  distilled,  a 
brown  oil  and  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which  exhibits  a  deep  red 
colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  a  green  iridescence  by  reflected  light ; 
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both  these  liquids  colour  the  skin , yellow,  and  have  a  pungent  odour  of 
stinking  fish.  Aqueous  ethyl-nicotine  undergoes  a  similar  decomposition 
when  left  to  stand  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  —  2.  Hydriodate  and  hydro- 
bromate  of  ethyl-nicotine  are  not  altered  by  potash-ley  in  the  cold ;  but 
when  heated  with  it,  they  yield  the  same  products  that  are  formed  by 
the  simple  action  of  heat  on  aqueous  ethyl-nicotine.  —  3.  Hydriodate  of 
ethyl- nicotine  melts  when  heated,  turning  slightly  brown^  and  yields  a 
distillate  of  nicotine  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  which  partly  recombine  in  the 
receiver,  forming  hydriodate  of  ethyl-nicotine.  —  4.  A  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  ethvl-nicotine,  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  is  con- 
verted into  hydriodate  of  ethyl-nicotine,  without  forming  a  base  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  ethyl. 

Combinations,  Ethyl-nicotine  unites  with  acids,  forming  crystallis- 
able  and  very  soluble  salts.  It  is  a  strong  base,  which  expels  ammonia 
from  its  salts,  and  behaves  with  saline  solutions  like  the  fixed  alkalis, 
throwing  down  the  heavy  metallic  oxides  and  the  alkaline  earths. 

Aqueous  ethyl-nicotine  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  —  StUphate 
of  ethyl-nicotine  is  a  viscid  syrup  containing  a  few  crystalline  particles. 

Hydriodate  of  EthyUnieotine,  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
nicotine  on  iodide  of  ethyl,  or  by  recrystallising  from  boiling  alcohol  the 
product  prepared  as  described  at  page  236,  in  nodular  groups  of  beautiful 
colourless  prisms,  which  may  be  separated  with  some  loss  from  the 
reddish  yellow  mother-liquor  by  absolute  alcohol.  It  decomposes 
partially  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  forming  a  red  iodated 
resin.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  in  the  manner  above  described  (3). 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

T.  Planto  &  Kekql^. 
F^rom  oil  qfvitrioL  tnean, 

C"NHM   1100    ....     46-39 

I   127-1     ....     53-61     68-55 

CMNH",HI 237-1     ....  100-00 

HydrobromatB  of  Ethyl-nicotine.  —  When  bromide  of  ethyl  is  brought 
in  contact  with  nicotine,  even  in  the  cold,  an  oil  is  produced,  which 
increases  on  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath,  and  finally  solidifies 
in  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  even  more  deliquescent  than  the  hydriodate. 
It  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Uydrochlorate  of  Ethyl-micotine  is  obtained  as  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  vacuo. 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl-nicotine,  —  Viscid  syrup,  containing  a  few  crystalline 
particles. 

CMoromurcurate  of  Ethyl-nicotine.  —  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down 
from  hydrochlorate  of  ethyl-nicotine,  white  flocks,  sometimes  caked 
together  like  a  resin,  which  melt  when  heated,  dissolve  in  boiling  water, 
and  separate  in  crystalline  nodules  on  cooling.  They  may  be  washed 
with  cold  water. 
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14  C 

84 

....     15-22 
....       2-54 
....       217 
....     25-72 
....     54-35 

V.  Planta  &  Kekttltf. 
15-39 

N 

12  H 

4  CI 

3  Hg    

.  ...     14 

12 

142 

300 

2-25 

25-71 

5414 

C"NH",HCl,3HgCl 

....  552 

....  100-00 

ChloroaurcUe  of  Ethyl-nicotine.  —  Terchloride  of  gold  added  to 
bydrochlorate  of  ethyl-nicotine,  throws  down  a  salphur-jellow  precipi- 
tate, which  crystallises  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  on  cooling  in  splen- 
did gold-yellow  needles. 


T.  PlanU  St  Kekul^. 


C"NHWC1* 252    ....     56-13 

An  197     ....     43-87     43*93 

C"NHU,HCI,AtiC1«   ....     449     ....  100-00 

Chlaraplatinate  of  Ethyl-niootine.  —  Hydrochlorate  of  ethyl-nicotine 
mixed  with  hichloride  of  platinum,  throws  down  yellow  flocks,  which 
soon  become  orange  .yellow  and  crystalline,  and  separate  from  boiling 
water  in  orange-red  prisms,  generally  acuminated.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

F^vtn  ail  qf  vitriol,  or  at  100^  ▼.  Planta  &  Kelral^. 

14  C  84-0    ....    26-65  26-61 

N  14-0     ....      4-44 

12  H  ; 12-0     ....      3-81  .„ 3*24 

3  CI 106-5    ....    33-79 

Pt 98-7     ....    31-31  31-29 

C"NH",HCl,PtCP  315-2    ....  10000 

Chloride  of  Palladium  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochlorate  of  ethyl- 
nicotine,  but  on  eTaporating  the  mixed  solutions,  a  brown  gum  is  obtained 
which,  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  left  to  eyaporate,  leases  large  brown 
rhombic  tables. 

With  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  ethyl-nicotine  forms  uncrystallisable 
salts. 

Tannic  add  does  not  precipitate  aqueous  ethyl-niootine  ;  picric  acid 
produces  sulphur-yellow  flocks. 


Amyl-nicotine. 

C~NH"  =  C"(C"H")NH*,H». 

Stahlschmidt.    Jnn,  Pharm,  90,  226. 

MyltnicoHn,  —  Known  only  in  aqueous  solution  and  as  a  platinum -salt. 

Formation  (p.  226).  —  Nicotine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  amyl  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  100°  for  several  days;  the  product  is  dissolved  in  water;  the 
separated  iodide  of  amyl  is  removed  ;  and  the  solution  is  digested  with 
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recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silyer,  whereby  iodide  of  silyer  is  Beparated, 
and  an  aqueoas  solution  of  amyl-nicotine  is  obtained. 

This  compound  behaves  with  saline  solutions  like  ethyl-nicotine ;  it 
saturates  acids  and  forms  salts,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid 
state,  even  by  slow  evaporation.  The  solution  of  amyl-nicotine,  mixed 
with  bichloride  of  platinum,  throws  down  light  yellow  flocks^  which, 
when  dried  at  lOO'',  contain  28*25  p.  o.  platinum^  and  are  therefore 
C»*'NH",HCl,PtCl»  (calo.  27"63  p.  c.  platinum). 


Frimary  Nucleus  C*H". 
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Williams.     Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  365;  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  18;  Chem.  Gaz. 

1854,  432;  J.pr.  Chem.  64,  440;  J^.  Phil.  Mag.  J.,  5,  536. 
Knop.     Pharm.  Centralbl.  1854,  321,  409  and  498. 
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BucHNER.     Bepert.  9,  276;  further,  22,  419. 

Geiger.     Mag.  Pharm.  16,  64. 

Bernhardi  &  Trommsdorff.     N".  Tr.  16,  2,  46. 

Brandes.     N.  Br.  Arch.  11,  285. 

VoGET.     N.  Br.  Arch.  23,  291. 

Dumas  &  Peligot.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  57,  334  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  14,  75  ; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  4,  386. 
Hertz.    Pogg.  44,  190. 

WiGGERS.     Ann.  Pharm.  33,  358;  farther,  57,  247. 
Rammblsberg.     Pogg.  63,  570. 
List.     Ann.  Pharm.  67,  362. 
Bbrthblot.    N.  J.  Pharm.  29,  28. 


Memoirs  specially  relating  to  Artijicial  Camphor. 

Kindt.     (1803.)    A.  Tr.  11,  2, 132. 
Trommsdorff.    A.  Tr.  11,  2,  135. 
Cluzel,  Chomet  &  Boullay.    Ann.  Chim.  51,  270. 
Gehlen.     a.  Gehl.  6,  458. 
Thenard.     Mem.  de  la  Soc.  (TArc.  2,  26. 
Oppermann.    Pogg.  22,  199. 

Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  400;  Ann.  Pharm.  9,  56;  Pogg.  29,  125. 
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Camphene  (Deville);  Essence  de  tirkhentkine ;  Enenee  of  turpentine;  Terpen^ 
thindU    Described  in  the  8th  oentory  by  Marcos  Gnecus. 

Sources.  In  the  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  pericarps  of  several 
trees  belonging  to  the  coniferous  family,  and  to  the  genera  Pinus,  Picea, 
Abies,  Lanx ;  hence  also  in  turpentine,  the  resinous  juice  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  stems  of  these  trees. 
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EaflrcusUon.  1 .  By  diatiUing  yarions  kinds  of  turpentine  either  aJone 
^T  with  water.  — Steam  or  air,  heated  to  107^  is  passed  either  directly 
through  turpentine  or  through  a  spiral  tuhe  coiled  up  in  the  turpentine 
covered  with  water,  and  serving  to  convey  to  it  the  heat  required  for  the 
distillation  of  the  volatile  oil.  (Kates,  Lond.  «/•  Sept.  1854,  172  ; 
Aug.  1  %55,  %Q.) 

When  tarpeniine  is  distilled  pei*  se,  the  oil  passes  over  firsts  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  succinic  acid  sublimes.  (Lecanu  & 
Serbat,  J.  Pkarm.  8,  451,) 

When  Venice  turpentine  is  distilled  with  water,  the  succinic  acid 
remains  dissolved  in  the  water  which  passes  over  with  the  oil.  Venice 
turpentine,  distilled  alone,  yields  first  a  more  volatile,  and  afterwards  a 
less  volatile  oil.     (Unverdorben.) 

JEHne-resin,  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields,  together  with  the  oil, 
a  brown  or  yellowish,  seldom  colourless,  turpentine-water,  amounting  to 
1  — r5  per  cent,  of  the  resin,  and  containing  acetic  acid.  (Qrimm,  Ann. 
Pha^'m.  107,  255.) 

2.  By  distilling  various  parts  of  coniferons  plants  with  water.  —  In 
this  manner,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  obtained  :  From  the  cones  of  the 
silver  fir  {Ahies  pectinata,  Dec.)  (Zeller,  Fliickiger),  which  contain  the 
volatile  oil  in  the  pericarps,  and  a  fixed  oil  in  the  seeds  (Zeller) ;  from 
the  branches  of  the  spruce  fir  {Pinna  nines,  L.)  Gottschalk,  Ann.  Pliarm, 
47,  237);  from  the  cones  of  the  dwarf-pine  {Pintu  Mvghua,  Scop.) 
(Blanchet  &  Sell) ;  from  the  cones  of  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris,  L.), 
which  serve  for  the  preparation  of  forest-wool.     (Hagen.) 

Pur^ficaUon,  1 .  By  distilling  crude  oil  of  turpentine  :  (a.)  h}f  itsdf; 
(6.)  with  imter.  The  oil  which  floats  on  the  surrace  of  the  water  in  the 
distillate  is  skimmed  ofi*,  and  dehydrated  by  agitation  with  chloride  of 

calcium.  —  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  rectified  with  water,  the  oil  at  first  pasMS  over 
alone,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  water  till  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  probably 
becanse  the  formation  of  vapour  of  water  requires  550^  of  heat,  whereas,  according  to 
Despretz,  that  of  oil  of  turpentine  vapour  requires  only  76**  (?  Gm.)  Aubergier.  — 
(c.)  With  aqueoia  alkalis  or  alkaline  earihs.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled 
with  milk  of  potash  and  lime  (lOO  pto.  of  the  oil  with  100  pts.  water,  1  pt. 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  pt  quicklime.    Berl,    Indwttriebl,    1841),    the   resin 

dissolved  in  the  oil  then  remaining  with  the  lime.  (Guthrie^  tSill.  Am, 
J.  21,  291.) 

2.  By  agitation  with  oH  of  vUrioL  —  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  shaken 
up  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  then  left 
at  rest,  whereupon  die  liquid  separateis  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of 
which  takes  up  the  brown  resin ;  the  supernatant  oil  may  be  further 
purified  from  resin  by  renewed  agitation  with  the  acid,  till  the  latter  no 
longer  becomes  coloured,  and  at  last  completely  freed  from  it  by  water. 
(Guthrie.) 

3.  By  treating  crude  oil  of  turpentine  with  a  quantity  of  alcoliol  less 
than  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  —  When  8  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine  are 
shaken  up  with  1  pt  of  the  strongest  spirit  (with  slighUy  rectified  spirit, 
according  to  Schultae,  N.  Br.  Arch.  74, 114),  and  the  mixture  is  left  at  rest, 
two  layers  of  liquids  are  formed,  the  upper  of  which  is  a  solution  of  the 
resin  originally  contained  in  the  oil,  while  the  lower  consists  of  the  purer 
oil,  which  may  be  completely  purified  by  repeated  agitation  with  fresh 
quantities  of  alcohol.     (Nimmo,  Schw.  39,  245  ;  /.  of  Science,  13,  441.) 
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ModificatWM  ofOHcf  Turpentine.  —  The  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
coniferaB  (Dumas),  eyen  when  prepared  by  dbtillation  from  one  and  the' 
same  epecies  (Berthelot)  is  by  no  means  a  simple  oil,  bat  a  mixture  of 
isomeric  oils,  which,  though  identical  in  chemical  composition,  differ  in 
boiling  point,  specific  gravity,  and  optical  properties,  according  to  their 
origin  and  mode  of  preparation,  and,  according  to  Bouchardat,  are 
probably  formed  from  the  oil  originally  contained  in  the  turpentine  by 
the  action  of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  its  separation,  or,  according  to 
Berthelot,  partly  exist  in  the  turpentine  ready  formed.  Accordingly  we 
have  to  distinguish — 

1.  French  oU  of  turpentine,  obtained  from  Bordeaux  turpentine,  the 
produce  of  Pimi$  Afaritima,  —  When  French  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime^  the  mixture  left  at  rest 
for  a  day^  and  then  distilled  in  vacuo,  first  on  the  water-bath,  and  then 
on  the  oil-bath,  the  receiver  being  cooled  with  ice,  the  oil  distils  between 
80°  and  180^,  while  the  residual  turpentine  becomes  thicker.  The  oil  which 
distils  between  80°and  180°,  appear  to  consist  of  only  one  substance;  but  the 
latter  portion  of  the  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons  and 
oxygenated  oils,  whose  specific  gravity^  boiling  point,  and  rotatory  power 
vary  between  such  narrow  limits^  that  the  isolation  of  a  single  definite 
product  from  them  is  impossible.  Even  the  oil  obtained  by  repeated 
fractional  distillation,  yielas,  when  again  distilled,  a  distillate  of  difierent 
properties,  though  identical  in  chemical  composition.  —  The  portions  of 
the  oil,  which,  when  it  is  shaken  up  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol  insufficient 
to  dissolve  it^  either  remain  below  the  alcoholic  solution,  or  are  separated 
therefrom  by  water,  likewise  exhibit  different  properties,  the  alcohol 
dissolving  especially  those  oils  which  have  comparatively  little  rotatory 
power.    (Berthelot.) 

2.  English  oil  of  turpentine  {Camphene  spirit),  from  the  Carolina 
turpentine  of  FinuB  tceda,  L.  (Guibourt  &  Bouchardat),  or  that  of  Finns 
Australis,  Mich.  (Berthelot.)  —  Turpentine  from  Finns  Auslralis, 
fractionally  distilled  four  times  in  vacuo,  yielded  distillates  of  like  com- 
position but  different  rotatory  power.     (Berthelot.) 

3.  Chrman  oil  of  turpentine,  from  the  turpentine  of  Pinus  sjfhestris,  L, 
F.  nigra.  Link,  F.  rotundata.  Link,  F,  cUnes,  L. 

4.  Templin  oil,  from  the  cones  of  Pintis  Mughus  (Blanchet  &  SelH  ; 
from  the  cones  of  Abies  peciinata,  Dec.,  especially  that  obtained  in  the 
Emmenthal^  Canton  Bern,  and  in  Aargau.     (Fliickiger.) 

5.  Venetian  oil  of  turpentine,  from  the  turpentine  of  Larix  Europcea, 
Dec. 

Fropeiiies,  Colourless,  mobile,  transparent  oil.  Commercial  oil  of 
turpentine  is  yellowish,  templin  oil  slightly  coloured  (Blanchet  &  Sell)> 
the  oil  from  the  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir,  yellowish-green  (Hagen) ; 
templin  oil  becomes  yellowish -green  after  some  time.  (Fliickiger.)  — 
Sp.  gr.  0*86  at  22''  (Saussure),  0*872  at  lO''  (Despretz),  0*86  at  3^ 
(Brisson),  0-879  (Anbergier),  0867  at  14°  (Brix,  Pogg,  5.5,  380),  0-872 
(Biot),  0*86  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine),  0'8902  at  0°  (Fraukenheim,  Fogg. 
72,  422). 

French  oil  of  turpentine  has  a  density  of  0*865  at  Id''  (Caillot, 
•/.  PAaiTw.  16,  440)  ;  0-8806  ;  — after  rectification  with  water,  0*8736  to 
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0'8890;  — after  diatillation  without  water,  0*8730  ;  —  oil  ten  years  old 
distilled  over  potash,  0*87  ',  —  Strasburg  oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with 
water,  0*863  (Guiboart  &  Bouchardat) ;  —  0*8654  at  16'' ;  —  after 
distillation  in  vacuo  between  80°  and  100°,  it  is  0*864  at  15°  ;  —  when 
purified  by  shaking  up  with  alcohol,  0*8616  to  0*8630,  while  the  oil 
which  distils  between  280"  and  2[;0''  has  a  density  of  0*9203  at  16''. 
(Berthelot.)  —  English  oil  of  turpentine :  0*863  (Guibourt  &  Bouchardat) ; 
0*8665  at  Id"* ;  after  fractional  distillation,  0*886  to  0*878.  (Berthelot.) 
—  Oil  of  turpentine  from  the  silver  fir,  0*850  to  0*856  at  13''  (Caillot), 
0*85  (Zeller)  ;  templinoii  (Fliickiger),  0*856  at  6""  and  0*842  at  30^ 
(Berthelot.)  —  Oil  from  the  Scotch  fir,  0*865  at  13''  (Gaulliot) ;  crude  oil 
0*8859  at  12°,  rectified,  0*868  at  12^.  (Hagen.)  Oil  from  the  spruce 
fir,  0*880  at  15°  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  oil  from  the  branches  treated  with 
potassium  (vid  inf.),  0*856  at  20°.  (Wohler.)  Oil  from  Abies  OajnadeiuU 
and  Venetian  oil  of  turpentine,  0*863  at  13°. 

Boiling  point,  156*8°  (Despretz)  ;  recently  rectified,  152°,  old,  158° 
(Ure),  150°  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  157°  (Aubergier),  159*2°  (Brix,  Pogg, 
55,  380),  156^  (Frankenheim,  Pogg,  72,  422).  —  Oil  from  the  spruce  fir 
boils  at  155°  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  that  from  the  branches,  after  treatment 
with  potassium,  at  167°  (Wohler);  templiu-oil  from  Pirvus  Mughus  fit 
165°,  templin-oil  (Fliickiger)  at  172°.  (Berthelot.)  —  The  first  products 
of  the  distillation  of  French  oil  of  turpentine,  purified  with  alcohol,  boil 
at  159*5°  to  160''  under  a  pressure  of  750'"°' ;  the  later  products  between 
161°  and  162°,  ^^^  of  the  oil  above  200°.  (Berthelot.)  —  It  does  not 
solidify  at  -  20°  (Cailliot),  not  even  at  -  1 10°  (Faraday,  Pogg  Ergan- 
zungsband,  2,  216).  At  —  27^  it  deposits  camphor,  which  melts  at  —  7° 
(Margueron,  J.  Phys,  45,  136).  —  Expansion  at  sp.  gr.  0*879  from  0°  to 
100°  =  0*106927  ;  of  oil  boiled  for  10  minutes  and  distilled  =  0*103087 
(Aubergier)  ;  at  0°  and  sp.  gr.  0'8S02,  =  1  +  0*000874^  +  0*00000124S<» 
between  11  and  145°,  or  from  0  to  100°  =  0*09722  (Frankenheim,  Pogg, 
72,  425);  of  templin-oil  (Fliickiger)  from  30°  to  130°  =  0112.  (Ber- 
thelot)—  Compressibility  for  one  atmosphere  at  12*6°  =  00000657. 
(Aim6,  Pogg,  Erganz.  Bd.  2,  237.)  —  Refracting  power  =  1*471 
(Becquerel  &  A.  Cahours,  Compt,  rekd.  6*867  ;  also  Pogg.  51,427)  ; 
1*472,  of  the  thickened  oil  =  1*4938,  after  being  liquefied  at  40°  = 
1-4938  (Deville,  Oompt  rmd.  11*865;  also  Pogg.  51,  433);  of  templin- 
oil  (Fluckiger)  =  1*467  (Berthelot). 

The  optical  rotatory  power  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  independent  of  that 
of  the  turpentine  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine rotates  to  the  left  like  turpentine  itself,  but  with  dififerent 
strength  ;  English  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  right,  whereas  the  turpentine 
(from  Pinui  toeda)  used  in  its  preparation  rotates  to  the  left ;  Venetian 
oil  of  turpentine  rotates,  according  to  Sonbeiran,  to  the  left,  but  Venice 
turpentine  rotates  to  the  right.  (Guibourt  &  Bouchardat,  Biot.)  The 
French  turpentine  oil  of  commerce  consists  chiefly  of  Issvo-rotatory  oils, 
and  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  dextro-rotatory.     (Berthelot.) 

Laovo-rotatory  power  of :  French  oil  of  turpentine,  39*95°  (Biot), 
43*38°,  calculated  for  a  sp.  gr.  of  1  (Sonbeiran  &  Capttaine),  28*8*2° 
(Guibourt  &  Bouchardat),  35*4°  (Berthelot).  After  rectification  with 
water  :  first  distillate,  31 '657°,  second  distillate  22*327^;  distilled  without 
water,  33*23'* ;  oil  ten  years  old  rectified  over  carbonate  of  potash,  33*95; 
Strasburg  turpentine-oil  distilled  with  water,  11*69°  (Guibourt  &  Bou- 
chardat) ;  distilled  between  80°  and  100°  in  vacuo,  32<4° ;  fractionally 
distaied,  between  33*7°  and  32*25° ;  purified  with  water,  35*6°  to  33  7  ; 
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that  whicH  distils  from  240"*  to  280'',  65°,     (Berthelot.)     Bj  distillatioti' 
over  the  open  fire,  oil  of  tarpentine  gains  in  rotatory  power  from  28-33*^ 
to  33*23°  (BoDchardat).  —  Of  Swiss  oil  of  turpentine,  11*2  ;  of  templin 
oil  (FlUckiger),  76*9**  (Berthelot);  of  Venetian  oil  of  turpentine,  5*24. 
(Guibourt  &  Boucbardat.) 

Dextro-rotatory  power  of :  English  oil  of  tarpentine  from  Finns  tceda, 
18*6**  (Guibourt  k  Boucbardat)  ;  from  Pinm  Australis,  16-6*.  (Ber- 
thelot) After  fractional  distillation:  1  =:  18*9°;  2=18  8'';  3  = 
16-4  ;  4  =  17*2.     (Berthelot.) 

Specific  heat  =  0*462  (Despretz)^  0*488  (De  la  Rive  &  Marcet), 
0*42593  (Regnault),  0*41  ^Brix,  Fogg.  55,  380),  0*416  at  2°.  (Person, 
Poffg,  74,  422.)  Heat  of  combustion  erolved  in  the  combination  of 
1  gramme  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  oxygen  =  10496  ;  of  1  litre  of  tur- 
pentine-oil vapour  =  68349  heat- units.  (Grassi,  N.  J.  Fharm.  81, 
177.) 

Yapoor-density  =  5*01  (Despretz),  5*013  (Ghnr-Lussac),  4*763, 
(Dumas.)  Latent  heat  of  vaponr  =  76*8  (Despretz),  59*23  or  62*25 
(Brix,  Fogg,  55,  381) ;  68*7  (Frankenheim,  Fogg,  72,  422).  Specific 
heat  of  vapour  177*87.    (Ure.) 

The  vaponr,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  intoxicating  effect  when  inhaled  (Letellier,  Compt,  rend. 
39,  243) ;  in  rooms  recently  painted  with  turpentine  colours,  it  produces 
poisonous  effects.  (Favrat,  Compt,  rend.  45,  886.)  It  prevents  the 
germination  of  seeds.  (Ville,  Compt,  rend,  41,  757.)  The  smell  of 
turpentine  oil  may  be  removed  from  vessels  by  shaking  them  up  with  a 
mixture  of  mustard  and  cold  water.     (Jourdan,  J,  Chim,  med,  22,  727.) 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  nentral  to  vegetable  colours.    The  oil  from  the 
•  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  reddeni  litmuSi  because  it  contaius  formic  add.     (Hagen.) 
Its  taste  and  odour  are  strong  and  peculiar,  like  that  of  turpentine. 

Strasburg  oil  of  turpentine  (Guibourt  &  Boucbardat),  that  from  the 
spruce  fir  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  has  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  lemons. 
The  oil  from  the  branches  of  the  spruce  fir  smells  like  fir-branches  and 
fixed  oil  of  laurel,  but  after  treatment  with  potassium,  it  has  an  odour  of 
lemons  and  sweet  oranges  (Wbhler) ;  templin  oil  has  a  balsamic  odour 
(Fliickiger) ;  templlu  oil  from  Finns  Mnghns  smells  like  orange- 
flowers  (Blanchet  &  Sell);  oil  from  tbe  silver  fir  smells  aromatic 
(Cailliat);  like  cumin,  and  has  an  aromatic,  warming,  slightly  burning 
taste  (ZeUer) ;  oil  from  the  Scotch  fir,  has  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of 
lavender.  (Hagen.)  The  smell  and  taste  of  oil  of  turpentine  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  ozone  which  it  contains ;  strongly  ozonised  oil  has  a 
strong  odour  and  taste  of  peppermint,  and  a  few  drops  placed  upon  the 
tongue  produce  a  peculiar  persistent  pain ;  the  newly  rectified  oil  does 
not  produce  this  effect,  and  has  a  fiiinter  odour.     (Schonbein.) 

1.  Hoaton 
Labillardi^re.   2.  Sanssare.  3.  Oppermann.  4.  Hermann. 
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VoL  Density. 

C.Yapour 20     8"3200 

H-gas    16     1'1088 

Vapour  of  turpentine-oil 2     9*4288 

1     4-7144 

2y  according  to  Saussure,  atill  contained  0*566  nitrogen;  4,  according  to  Opper- 
tnann,  contained  3*6728  oxygen;  5,  oil  from  the  spruce  fir;  7t  from  the  branches  of 
the  spruce  fir^  after  treatment  with  potassium ;  8>  from  the  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir ; 
9,  a,  French;  b.  English  oU  of  turpentine. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  hydrocarbon,  since  its  vapour  passed,  together  with  sulpharw 
vapour,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  nothing  but  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It  contains  10  vols,  carbon  to  8  vols,  hydrogen,  and  the  condensa- 
tion of  4  vols,  hydrocarbon  (hydroglne  percarbur^)  with  2  vols,  carbon-vapour, 
produces  I  vol.  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine.  (Houton-LabiUardi^re.)  —  Saussure 
found  nitrogen  in  oil  of  turpentine,  as  well  as  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Hermann  found 
no  nitrogen,  but  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  ratio  of  4  : 3.  Oppermann  found  4  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  together  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  assigned  to  oil  of  turpentine 
the  formula,  CH^'O.  Dumas  concluded,  from  Oppermann's  analysis,  that  oil  of 
turpentine  was  a  compound  analogous  to  ether,  and  containing  the  radical  camphogen 
(supposed  by  him  to  exist  in  camphor),  in  combination  with  ^  At.  water ;  but  from  hia 
own  analysis  he  inferred  that  it  is  a  compound  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^B^,  and 
that  the  oxygen  found  by  Oppermann  proceeded  from  impurities.  The  suggestion 
advanced  by  Th^nard,  that  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons,  was 
thought  by  Blanchet  &  Sell  to  be  corroborated  by  its  behaviour  with  hydrochloric  add, 
these  chemists  supposing  that  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  oils  of  the 
formula  C^^H^  one  of  which,  dadyl,  forms  a  solid,  the  othcTf  peucyl,  a  liquid  compound 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  the  variations  in  the  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine 
depend  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  these  two  compounds.  Since,  however,  oil  of 
turpentine  has  a  constant  boiling  point,  and  its  rotatory  power  remains  unaltered  in  the 
solid  hydrochlorate,  whereas  in  the  liquid  compound  it  is  very  weak,  Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine  suppose  that  it  is  a  simple  compound,  but  is  resolved  into  two  isomeric 
compounds  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  dadyl  of  Blanchet  &  Sell  is 
identical  with  the  camphene  of  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine  and  with  the  turpentine  oil  of 
Deville.  The  peueyl  of  Blanchet  &  Sell  is  identical  with  the  peucylene  of  Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine,  and  the  terebene  of  Deville.  According  to  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine,  both 
these  compounds  are  products  of  the  decomposition  of  oil  of  turpentine;  but  aecordiug 
to  Deville,  this  is  the  case  with  terebene  only. 

DecomposUions,  Oil  of  turpentine  exposed  to  the  air  gradually 
becomes  yellowish  and  yisoid,  resinises  completely  after  a  short  time 
(Unverdorben,  Blanchet  &  Sell,  Zelier,  Wohler),  and  ultimately  forms 
acetic  acid  (Boissenot  &  Persot;  Bizio,  Brugn.  Oiom,  19,  360),  formic 
acid  (Laurent,  Rev,  acierU.  1842,  119,  Weppen),  resins  (Unverdorben, 
Weppen),  and,  in  presence  of  water,  it  forms  hydrate  of  turpentine-oil  or 
turpentine-camphor.  (Boissenot  &  Persot.)  Oil  of  turpentine  which  has 
become  thick  by  exposure  to  the  air,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  resin 
partly  soluble  in  potash,  partly  insoluble  (this  portion,  however,  being 
soluble  in  alcohol),  and  a  compound  of  pyrocolophonic  acid  with  a 
volatile  oil,  which  latter  is  not  soluble  in  potash,  except  in  presence  of 
the  pyro-acid  just  mentioned,  and  can  be  distilled  only  with  excess  of 
potash  and  water.  (Unyerdorben).  In  oil  of  turpentine  which  had 
been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  hard  crystals  were  found  to  have  formed ; 
on  distilling  it,  aqueous  acetic  acid  finally  passed  over,  and  from  this 
distillate,  after  standing  for  some  time  at  7  ,  crystals  again  separated. 
(Boissenot  &,  Persot.)  On  the  covers  of  zinc  boxes  in  which  oil  of 
turpentine  had  been  kept,  Laurent  found  white,  granular  crystals  of 
formiate  of  zinc.  The  presence  of  formic  acid  in  oil  of  turpentine  may 
be  recognized  by  the  acid  reaction  of  the  oil  and  of  the  water  which 
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passes  over  on  distilling  it.     It  is  produced  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 
(Weppen.) 

C»H'«    +    40O   «   4C0«    +    sc^n^o*. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  when  exposed  to  the  sat,  likewise  forms  an  acid 
resin,  which  may  be  extracte<i  by  agitation  with  water  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  magnesia-compound,  acids 
throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  whose  alcoholic  solution  precipitates 
most  metallic  salts,  even  in  the  cold,  but  corrosive  sublimate  only  when 
heated.  From  the  precipitate  obtained  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alcohol  extracts  an  acid  resin,  which 
remains  when  the  solution  is  evaporated,  partly  as  a  brown  viscid  mass, 
partly  in  white  crystalline  scales.  The  lead-compound  contains  45 '99 
p.  c.  carbon,  6*47  hydrogen,  18*36  oxygen,  and  29'60  PbO ;  whence  it 
is  C»H«0»,PbO. 

2.  Electric  sparks  passing  between  the  terminal  wires  of  a  battery 
immersed  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  placed  very  close  together  but  not 
quite  in  contact,  excite  luminosity  on  the  oil  in  contact  with  the  ends 
of  the  wires,  and  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a  permanent  gas.  (Pog- 
gendorff,  Fogg,  71,  227.) 

3.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  converted  by  ke<xt  into  a  less  volatile  oiL 
When  heated  in  close  vessels  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres,  it 
is  partly  converted  into  isomeric  compounds  of  high  boiling  point  (vid. 
Jsoterebene  and  Metaterebene,)  (Berthelot.)  Heating  over  the  Open  fire 
increases  its  power  of  dissolving  caoutohonc  and  likewise  its  rotatory 
power.  When  it  is  distilled  with  brick-dust  over  the  open  fire,  it  turns 
yellowish,  acquires  the  odour  of  thyme  and  rock-oil,  boils  at  154% 
decreases  in  density  from  0*8736  to  0*842,  and  likewise  in  rotatory  power, 
which,  in  three  experiments  was  found  to  diminish  from  28*83*'  to 
the  left  to  8*68''»  1382''  and  19*03°  to  the  left;  but,  its  power  of  dis- 
solving caoutchouc  is  augmented.  (Bouchardat.)  In  general,  the  rota- 
tory power  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  diminished  by  heating  above  its  boiling 
point  under  pressure;  that  of  the  dextro-rotatory  English  oil  is  first 
diminished,  and  afterwards  changed  in  direction,  becoming  Isevo-rotatory. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  increased  and  its  chemical  properties  are  altered 
to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  heating* 
(Berthelot.) 

From  oil  of  turpentine  which  had  been  heated  to  150^  for  three  days, 
crystals  sublimed,  which  likewise  collected  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  when 
the  oil  was  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  and  emitted  a  resinous  odour 
when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  (Clnzel,  Chomet  &  Boullay,  Ann.  Ckim. 
51,  270.)  —  Oil  of  turpentine  sealed  up  in  thermometer-tubes,  becomes 
suddenly  coloured  and  contracts  when  heated  above  200°.  (Aubergier.) 
—  The  rotatory  power  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  not  altered  by  heating 
it  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  even  for  60  hours ;  but  French 
oil  of  turpentine,  having  a  density  of  0*8654  at  15**  and  a  rotatory 
power  of  35*4  to  the  left,  after  being  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  360°  for 
five  hours,  exhibits  a  density  of  0*9154  at  11°.  Oil  of  turpentine 
dissolved  in  alcohol  exhibited  after  heating  for  an  hour  and  a-half  to  360% 
a  rotatory  power  of  12^  to  the  left.  —  English  oil  of  turpentine  of  sp.  gr. 
0'8665  at  15%  and  18*6°dextro-rotitory  power,  exhibits  after  four  hours 
heating  to  250%  a  density  of  0*8657  at  15%  and  dextro-rotatory  power 
=  15;}*;  after  sixty  hours  heating  to  250"— 260%  a  laevo- rotatory  power 
=  8*55;  after  two  hours  heating  to  300%  Isevo-rotatory  power  =  9*0'* 
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(isoterebentLene);  and  after  fi^e  hoars  heating  to  360°^  a  density  of 
09075  at  11°, and  a  Isevo-rotatory  power  =  5*6,  gas  being  also  given  off 
from  it.  Swiss  oil  of  turpentine  ot  sp.  gr.  0*8618  at  15°  and  Isevo-rota- 
tory  :=  1 1  -2°,  exhibits  after  74  hours  heating  to  300°,  a  sp.  gr.  =  0-8906 
at  1 4°,  a  levo-rotatory  power  =  1  -55° ,  and  gives  off  gas. 

The  products  obtained  by  overheating  oil  of  turpentine,  exhibit 
in  particular  an  increased  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  They  are  mix- 
tures of  several  hydrocarbons  isonieric  and  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, some  of  them  having  boiling  points  near  that  of  the  original  oil, 
while  some  boil  at  higher  temperatures,  (fierthelot)  In  the  same 
interval  of  time,  100  vols.  French  oil  of  turpentine  absorbed  3*4  vol 
oxygen,  English  4*7,  Swiss  4*9  vol.;  after  being  heated  to  300°  for  42 
hours,  the  French  oil  absorbed  5  vols,  the  English  9*7,  and  the  Swiss 
1*64  vol.  oxygen.     (Berthelot.) 

4.  By  a  red-heat.  When  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  air  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  iron  tube  filled  with  coiled  copper- foil,  the  products 
collected  in  the  receiver  are  a  large  quantity  of  water,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  and  yellow  tar,  which  gradually  unites  with  the  crystals,  an 
odour  of  oil  of  amber  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  (Richter,  Ann. 
P/iarm,  32,  125.) 

5.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame.  When  crystals  of  anhydrous  chromic  acid  are  placed  on  an 
asbestos- wick  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  projecting  i  of  an 
inch  from  a  spirit-lamp  filled  with  oil  of  turpentine,  the  oil  takes  fire  and 
reduces  the  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide,  which  continues  to  glow  if  the 
flame  be  carefully  blown  out,  and  forms  a  peculiar-smelling  transparent 
liquid,  not  containing  naphthalin.     (R.  Bbttger,  Ann.  Fharm.  57 y  134.) 

Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  used  for  illumination,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  illuminating  materials.  A  mixture  of  4  vols,  spirit  of 
wine  of  95  per  cent.,  and  1  vol.  oil  of  turpentine  bums  very  clearly  in 
lamps  of  peculiar  construction;  the  illumiuating  power  of  the  mixture 
is  not  increased  by  distillation.  (Auduard,  J,  Chim.  nUd,  19,  717.)  — 
A  mixture  prepared  by  heating  together  5  pts.  of  alcohol,  10  pts.  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  1  pt.  oleic  acid,  burns  with  a  white  light,  without  smoke 
or  odour  of  turpentine.  (Rousseau^  J,  Chim  mid.  22,  300.)  —  4  pts.  of 
rectified  wood-spirit  and  1  pt.  of  oil  of  turpentine  rectified  over  lime  bum 
in  lamps  of  peculiar  construction,  without  smoke  and  with  a  bright  white 
flame.     (Fabre,  Compt.  rend,  21,  161.^ 

6.  Oxygen  gas  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine.  The  oil 
in  the  course  of  fourteen  days'  exposure  to  the  air^  absorbs  its  own 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  does  not  subsequently  give  it  off  on  boiling. 
(Brandos.)  1  vol.  oil  of  turpentine  takes  up  in  four  months,  20  vols, 
oxygen,  and  if  previously  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  gives  off  1 6  vols, 
of  that  gas;  in  eight  months,  it  absorbs  24*3  vols,  oxygen;  in  nine 
months  more,  27*2  vols.;  in  the  tenth  month,  at  a  temperature  of  18° 
to  20°,  somewhat  more  than  1  vol.  daily;  but  in  the  following  thirty-three 
months  only  9  vols,  more;  making  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
in  the  whole  43  months,  128  volumes.  It  acquires  at  the  same 
time  a  dark  yellow-brown  colour,  deposits  a  few  volatile  crystals,  but 
remains  liquid,  and,  after  it  has  absorbed  50  vols,  oxygen,  gives  off  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen ;  but  after  evaporation,  or  after  exposure  to  the 
sun,  it  deposits  a  very  acid  watery  liouid,  so  that  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  is  perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  this  water 
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produced  by  the  oxidation  of  tbe  oil  of  turpentine.      (Sanssnrej  comp. 
p.  256.) 

7.  Oil  of  tarpentine  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  with  rise  of  temperature 
and  evolotion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  chlorine  be  passed  into  it, 
slowly  at  first,  and  in  excess  only  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  oil  of 
tarpentine  is  conrerted  into  a  Tiscid,  colourless  liquid,  which  smells  like 
camphor^  has  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  turns  the  plane  of  the  polarization  t<o 
the  right,  and  is  a  mixture  of  chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine  and  chlorotere- 
bene.  (Deville.)  Oil  of  turpentine  is  turned  deep  yellow  by  chlorine  gas, 
becoming  at  the  same  time,  thicker,  but  not  opaque,  and  not  forming  any 
artificial  camphor.  (Cluzel.)  When  6  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine  are 
heated  to  boiling  with  25  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese  and  100  pts. 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  frequent  agitation  at  the  beginning,  acid  water 
passes  over,  together  with  a  viscid  yellow  liquid,  which  is  heavier  than 
water,  has  an  aromatic  odour^  does  not  contain  free  chlorine,  boils  between 
240°  and  270°,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
leaving  a  residue,  which  is  yellow,  green,  blue,  ultimately  black  and 
thick,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  This  distillate  is  perhaps  identical  with 
the  product  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.    (Chautard.) 

8.  JBromins  decomposes  oil  of  turpentine,  eliminating  hydrochloric 
acid  and  forming  brominated  oil  of  turpentine.  (Deville.)  On  miiing  oil 
of  turpentine  with  a  few  drops  of  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid  is  evoWed,  the  oil  beoomes 
heated,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  viscid  resin.  (Balard,  Ann,  CAim,  Phys,  32, 
377.)  Fresh  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  \  of  its  bulk  of  water,  becomes 
heated  when  bromine  is  gradually  added  to  it,  destroys  the  colour  of  the 
bromine  till  that  liquid  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  228  pts.  of 
bromine  (4  At)  to  100  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  converted  into  a 
colourless  aromatic  oil.  (G.  Williams.)  —  When  oil  of  turpentine  is 
mixed  with  aqueous  hydrobromic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acio,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  aqueous  bromate  of  potash  added  to  the  mixture 
as  long  as  the  solution  retains  a  slight  orange  colour  after  agitation,  and 
the  excess  of  bromine  then  removed  by  means  of  aqueous  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  found  to  have  taken  up  a  quantity  of 
bromine,  varying  with  the  age  and  origin  of  the  oil,  viz.,  French  oil  of 
turpentine  260*2  p.  c. ;  American  260*2  p.  c.  ]  German  227*1  p.  c.  once 
however  in  earlier  experiments  (probably  with  impure  or  peculiar  oil 
387  p.  c.     (Knop.^ 

9.  Iodine  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  turpentine,  with  dark  green  colour 
at  first  (Deville);  but  a  violent  explosion  soon  takes  place  (Walker's, 
Pogg.  6,  126;  Blanchet  &  Sell;  Guizot),  yellow  or  violet  vapours  are 
evolved^  and  an  acid  resin  is  left  behind.  The  vapours  of  iodine  and  oil 
of  turpentine  act  on  one  another  with  great  violence,  forming  a  large 
quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  (Guizot);  they  decompose  each  other  only 
after  condensation,  and  without  heat  or  explosion.  Vapour  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  absorbed  by  iodine.     (Winckler.) 

When  1  pt.  of  iodine  and  8  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  placed  together 
under  a  bell-jar,  the  iodine  is  converted  in  the  course  of  three  days  into  a 
dark  red  resin,  having  a  balsamic  odour  and  an  odour  of  iodine,  and  hydrio- 
dous  acid  which  floats  upon  the  resin  ;  and  after  a  week,  if  the  glass  be  filled 
with  the  turpentine-oil,  a  brownish  liquid  having  a  balsamic  odour  separates 
from  it.  Tne  resin  thus  obtained  froths  up  when  shaken  with  aqueona 
carbonate  of  potash,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  after  washing  with  alcohol. 
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yields  by  dry  disiillatioD,  yaponrs  of  iodine  and  a  thick  oil  like  oil  of 
inace,  while  charcoal  and  a  small  qaantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  remain 
behind.  Its  solution  in  ether  gives  with  corrosive  sublimate,  red  iodide 
of  mercury,  and  with  subaoetate  of  lead,  it  yields  after  a  few  hours, 
iodide  of  lead.  —  After  ditrestion  with  caustic  potash,  washing  with 
alcohol,  solution  In  4  parts  of  ether,  and  evaporation  of  the  solution  at  a 
moderate  heat,  it  remains  as  a  black,  dry  mass  which  has  a  balsamic  and 
iodine-like  odour, — burns  when  set  on  fire,  with  sparkling  and  a  very 
smoky  flame, — gives  off,  when  heated,  iodine  and  hydriodous  acid  in  yellow 
needles, — is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  slowly  with  dark  yellow 
colour  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  readily  in  ether.  The  dark  brown  ethereal 
solution  is  decolorised  by  agitation  with  potash- ley,  and  the  decanted 
ether  yields  by  evaporation  a  yellowish  red,  inodorous  and  tasteless  resin 
not  containing  iodine,  while  tne  potash-ley  takes  up  a  quantity  of  iodine 
equal  to  42*56  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  resin.     ( Winckler.) 

When  iodine  is  distilled  with  oil  of  turpentine,  hydriodic  acid  is  pro* 
duced,  together  with  a  blackish  viscid  oil  which  is  decolorised  by  agitation 
with  aqueous  potash  (Deville) ;  charcoal  remains  behind,  and  the  distillate 
containing  hydriodic  acid  deposits  white  flocks  when  shaken  up  with 
potash.  (Guizoi)  The  brown  solution  of  iodine  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  evolution  of 
heat,  gives  off,  when  distilled  to  dryness,  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid, 
then  a  brown  oil,  and  lastly  a  balsam  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  while 
charcoal  remains  behind.  The  distillate  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gives 
off  yellowish  vapours,  having  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  hydriodic 
acid,  tastes  very  sour,  gives  off  part  of  its  hydriodic  acid  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  the  whole  when  placed  near  ammonia  (the  ammonia  at  the 
same  time  entering  into  the  oil,  Gm.),  and  then  appears  colourless,  has  a 
disagreeable  taste  and  empyrenmatic  odour,  and  deposits  the  brown 
balsam  which  passed  over  with  it,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
solved iodine.  Oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  rather  less  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  iodine  passes  over  nearly  unaltered.     (Guizot.) 

10.  Nitric  add  acts  on  oil  of  turpentine  in  various  ways,  according 
to  its  strength  and  quantity  and  the  duration  of  the  action.  Strong 
nitric  acid  acts  on  oil  of  turpentine  with  great  violence,  and  often  sets  it 
on  fire  (Blanchet  &  Sell) ;  an  excess  of  the  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  forms,  after  continued  boiling,  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  terephthalic  acid  (xiii,  13),  tereoenzic  acid,  acid  resins, 
terebilic  acid  (xii,  467),  oxalic  acid,  terecbrysic  acid  (xi,  424)  (Cailliot), 
together  with  acetic,  propionic  and  butyric  acids.  (Schneider.)  By  the 
action  of  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid  is  produced ;  by  long 
continued  boiling  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  evolved,  whilst  a  resin  remains,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  smelling  of  formic  acid.  (Deville.)  —  Nitric  acid,  mixed  with 
^  pt.  alcohol,  partially  converts  oil  of  turpentine  into  turpentine-camphor. 
(Wiggers,  Ann.  Pharm.  57,  247.) 

Oil  of  turpentine,  from  turpentine  produced  in  northern  countries,  is 
scarcely  heated  by  nitric  acid.  (Bonastre,  J^.  PAarwi.  11,  529).  When 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  heated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  as  long  as  red  vapours  continue 
to  escape,  carbonic  and  hydrocyanic  acids  are  evolved,  and  a  quarter  of 
the  oil  passes  over  with  somewhat  diminished  rotatory  power,  while 
resins  and  an  acid  liquid  remain  behind.  The  resins  consist  of  tere- 
phthalic acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and   three  resins  soluble  therein 
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(acoording  to  Ghantarj,  N.  J.  Pharm.  24,   166,  they  oonsist  of  two 

substances  contaiiiiDg  hjrponitric  acid,  one  of  which  dissolves  in  ammonia 

with  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  yellow  flocks  by  acids, 

while  the  other  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  in  the  fixed  alkalis ;  both, 

however,  yield  tolnidine  when  boiled  with  potash).      The  acid  liquid 

mixed  with  water,  afiier  evaporation,  deposits  a  yellow  pitchy  mass, 

consisting  of  resin,  terephthalic  acid  and  terebeuzic  acid  (aocordiag  to 

Svaoberg  &  Ekman,  J.  pr.  CAem.  66,  219.  of  an  acid  different  from  terephthalic  acid), 

while  the  mother-liquor  retains  oxalic  acid  (quadroxalate  of  potaah,  according 

to  Raboardin),  together  with  terebillc  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  tere- 

chrysic   acid.      (Cailliot.)  —  It    is   only   chlorinated    nitric  acid   that 

produces  oxalic  acid  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  less 

terebilic  acid  than  is  produced  by  pure  nitric  acid.     (£.  Kopp,  Compi,  I 

Chim.  1849,  153.) 

When  5  or  6  pts.  of  strong  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  are  very  gradually  dropt  into  oil  of  turpentine  very  gently 
heated  in  a  large  tubulated  retort,  the  portion  which  distils  over  being 
well  cooled,  a  violent  action  soon  takes  place,  the  first  portions  of  acid 
turning  the  oil  brown,  while  the  latter  portions  produce  heating,  ebulli- 
tion and  emission  of  red  fumes.  If  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  24  hours 
after  the  action  is  over,  the  resin  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  retort 
disappears,  a  viscid  scum  forms  for  a  while  on  the  surface,  and  the  nitric 
acid,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  brown,  bitter,  acid  resin.  If  the  clear  liquid 
in  the  retort  be  distilled  down  to  one-third,  and  afterwards  distilled  oft 
several  times,  with  addition  of  water,  a  greenish  yellow  liquid,  rendered 
turbid  by  drops  of  oil,  passes  over  first,  then  a  clear  distillate,  containing 
(besides  nitric  acid),  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids.     (Schneider.) 

1 1 .  When  oil  of  turpentine,  saturated  with  nitrous  acid,  is  distilled, 
a  black  resin  is  obtained,  together  with  a  red  volatile  oil,  smelling  like 
oil  of  turpentine  and  bitter  almond  oiL     (Deville.) 

12,  OH  of  vitriol  decomposes  oil  of  turpentine  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  formation  of  terebene  and 
colopbene.  (Deville.)  The  mixture  becomes  heated,  gives  off  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  becomes  brown  and  viscid.  (Hatchett.)  On  gently 
heating  the  mixture,  a  viscid  mass  is  formed,  partly  soluble  in  water, 
partly  sinking  therein,  sparingly  soluble  also  in  alcohol  (Link) ;  an  oil, 
smelling  like  strawberries,  a  slightly  volatile  acid,  a  large  quantity  of 
light  brown  resin,  mobile  at  100%  insoluble  in  potash,  also  extractive 
mattera  (Unverdorben.)  Oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  ^  pt  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  red  brown  oil,  which  when  freed 
from  sulphuric  acid  by  potash,  has  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  anise- 
oil  (Perse),  like  roch*oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  rosemary.  (Heidt- 
mann,  Jiep.  14,  488.)  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  upon  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  two  may  not  mix,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
floating  on  the  top  becomes  thick  alter  6  or  8  days,  dissolves  readily  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  water.  Oil  of 
turpentine,  poured  in  like  manner  upon  sulpbovinic  acid,  dissolves 
sparingly,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  when  distilled,  and  yields  a  mobile 
oil  containing  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  a  thick  oil,  likewise  containing  that 
acid  remains  behind.  By  rectifying  the  distillate  over  antimonide  of 
potassium,  it  becomes  mobile,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  acquires  an  odour 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  resinises  easily  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  viscid  oil  remaining  in  the  residue  may  be 
extracted  by  ether,  has  an  odour  of  camphor,  and  does  not  resinise  in 
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the  air.  (Riobter,  Ann,  Phaitn,  82,  125.)  When  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  stronff  Bulphuric  acid  are  distilled  together,  two  volatile 
oils  (terebene  and  ooYophene)  pass  over,  while  a  tarrj  and  a  solid  residae 
are  left  behind.  The  distillate  yields  sulpharic  acid  to  water ;  the  tarrj 
residae  is  black,  tasteless,  difficult  to  burn,  appears  to  volatilise  undeooni- 
posed  when  heated ;  dissolves  readilj  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  partially  only  in  nitric  acid,  the  insoluble  portion  be- 
coming hard,  not  at  all  soluble  in  weak  acetic  acid  or  in  alcohol  of  85  p.  c. ; 
sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol ;  by  dry  distillation,  it  yields  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  does  not  act  upon  potassium. 
The  solid  black  residue  possesses  the  same  properties,  excepting  that  it  is 
richer  in  carbon  and  sulphur  and  less  soluble.  The  distillate  consists  of 
two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  smells  like  peppermint,  is  very  acid,  and 
deposits  sulphur  after  a  while  ;  after  washing  with  soda,  it  is  colourless, 
smells  like  thyme,  is  tasteless  and  neutral,  bums  like  oil  of  turpentine, 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, is  not  altered  by  nitric  acid,  turns  greenish  yellow,  and  gives  off 
nitrous  acid  when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric  acid,  and  is  turned 
red  by  oil  of  vitriol.  The  lower  layer  of  the  distillate  contains  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  an  intolerable  odour.  (Boutigny.) 
When  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  by  drops  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  red-brown  solution  is  formed  which  deposits 
terebene  when  mixed  with  water ;  if,  on  the  other  band,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  into  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of 
turpentme,  the  mixture  becomes  sensibly  heated,  blackens,  and  gives  off 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.     ( Gerhard t,  Oompt,  rend,  17,  314.) 

13.  Oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  is  resolved 
into  terebene  and  colophene.  Glacial  phosphoric  acid  turns  the  oil  red. 
(Deville.) 

14.  Boraeic  acid,  heated  with  oil  of  turpentine  to  100%  alters  its 
rotatory  power.  French  oil  of  turpentine,  having  a  IsBVO-rotatory  power 
of  35*4,  exhibits,  after  being  heated  with  boraeic  acid  to  100°  for  130 
hours,  a  leevo-rotatory  power  of  230.     (Berthelot.) 

15.  Carbonic  acid  does  not  decompose  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  cold  ; 
but  when  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  with  moist  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  nearly  to  redness,  carbonic  oxide  and  water  are 
formed,  together  with  a  thin  liquid,  resembling  acetone  and  isomeric 
with  cymene.     (Deville.) 

C»Hi«  +   2C0«  «   2C0   +   2H0   +   C^H" 

16.  OxaUCf  tartaric,  citric,  and  acetic  acid  do  not  act  upon  oil  of  tur- 
pentine at  ordinary  temperatures,  but,  at  100°,  they  alter  its  specific 
gravity,  rotatory  power,  odour,  and  boiling  point,  and  some  of  its 
chemical  properties,  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action.  (Berthelot.)  French  oil  of  turpentine  of  lie vo- rotatory  power  35-4°, 
exhibits,  after  being  heated  to  100°  for  73  hours,  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid, 
a  laBVo-rotatory  power  of  15*2° ;  with  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  laevo-rota- 
tory  power =286°;  with  aqueous  acetic  acid,  lievo-rotatory  power=31-3°. 
English  oil  of  turpentine,  of  IsBVo-rotatory  power  18*6°,  exhibits,  after 
heating  to  100°  for  30  hours  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  dextro-rotatory 
power  =  16  2° ;  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  dextro-rotatory  power  =  14*7  . 
(Berthelot.)  Berthelot,  by  heating  oil  of  turpentine  to  100°  for  63  hours 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  subsequent  distillation,  obtained  undecomposed  oil 
of   turpentine,  a  distillate  smelling  of  terebene  and  exhibiting  Isevo- 
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rotatory  power  of  16*8''  to  35*4**,  and,  lastly,  a  viscid,  yellow,  non- 
irideecent  distillate,  together  with  a  solid  residae.  Oil  of  tarpentine, 
altered  by  acetic  acid  at  a  high  temperature,  exhibits  the  boiling  point  of 
the  origiDal  oil.  (Berthelot.)  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  the  distillate  consists  of 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  terebene,  and  colophene.     (Deville.) 

17.  Anhydrous  hydrqfiuoric  acid  imparts  but  a  faint  yellowish  colour 
to  oil  of  turpentine,  even  after  long  continued  action,  but  throws  down  a 
greyish  white  tallowy  substance,  amounting  to  about  jl^th  of  the  oil, 
and  imparts  to  the  oil  a  very  acid  pungent  odour,  which  is  quickly 
destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  oil  then  becoming  decolorised  and 
depositing  brown  flocks.  (Gehlen.)  The  rotatory  power  remains 
unaltered,  and  the  product  contains  but  little  fluorine  (3*05  p.  c),  so 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fluorated  oil  of  turpentine.  1  pt.  of  oil 
of  turpentine  placed  in  the  cooled  leaden  vessel  rapidly  absorbs  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  evolyed  from  1^  pts.  fluor-spar  by  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
becoming  brown  and  viscid,  and  separating  when  loft  at  rest  into  two 
layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  brown  and  fuming,  while  the  lower  is  oily, 
and,  after  washing  with  water,  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  oil  of  turpentine 
completely,  but  in  rock-oil,  with  separation  of  white  flocks  which 
quickly  disappear.  The  solution  in  aosolute  alcohol,  which  is  formed 
with  difliculty,  deposits  on  cooling,  yellowish  flocks  which  are  not 
obtained  from  the  other  solutions,  even  after  concentration  and  cooling 
to—  1 9°.  On  distilling  the  unaltered  oil  from  leaden  retorts,  a  fuming  oU 
is  obtained,  which  smells  like  camphor,  while,  by  distillation  from  glass 
retorts,  a  thick,  white,  crystalline  sublimate  is  obtained,  having  an 
aromatic  sour  taste,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  fluoride  of  silicium 
formed  in  the  distillation,  with  the  camphor-smelling  oil  just  mentioned, 
which  dissolves  in  ether,  and  remains,  after  evaporation  of  the  ether,  as 
a  thick  yellow  resin  free  from  fluorine.  (Reinsch,  •/.  pr,  Chem.  19, 
316.) 

18.  Oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  in  the  cold,  6*8  p.  c.  iA  gcueotu  fluoride  of 
boron,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  an  isomeric,  iridescent,  viscid  liquid, 
which  boils  almost  constantly  at  300^  and  has  no  rotatory  power.  —  Oil 
of  turpentine,  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube  with  2  vols,  (ybtt)  ^^  gaseous 
fluoride  of  boron,  absorbs  the  gas,  turns  red,  and  becomes  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  without  evolution  of  gas;  the  heat  thus  developed  is 
stronger  than  can  be  produced  by  the  union  of  the  oil  with  the  fluoride 
of  boron.  Alcohol  enclosed  in  the  same  tube  is  not  conTcrted  into  ether. 
(Berthelot.) 

19.  Gaeeotu  fluotide  of  ailieium  does  not  act  perceptibly  on  oil  of 
turpentine.     (Deville.) 

20.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  oil  of  turpentine  partly  into 
hydrochlorate  of  terebene,  partly  into  artificial  camphor.  (Deville.)  — 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  oonrerted  by  hydrocliloric  add  into  camphene  and  peucylene, 
which  then  unite  with  the  hydrochloric  acid*  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  According  to 
Blanchet  &  Sell,  hydrochloric  acid  gaa  does  not  deoompoBe  oil  of  turpentine,  but  unites 
with  the  dadyl  and  peucyl  already  contained  in  it. 

21.  Hydrobromic  and  kydriodic  acid  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.     (Deville.) 

22.  An  intimate  mixture  of  600  pts.  water,  200  pts.  chloride  of  lime, 
and  25  pts.  oil  of  turpentine,  emits,  when  distilled,  a  pleasant  ethereal 
odour,  gives  ofi*  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  froths  up,  and  yields, 
even  after  the  fire  has  been  removed,  a  distillate  which  separates  into 
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tbree  layers,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  nodecomposed  oil  of  tarpentine, 
the  middle,  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloroform,  while  the  lowest  consists  of 
chloroform.  (Chautard.)  —  Bypobromous  add  distilled  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, yields  bromoform.  When  bromine  is  dropped  into  a  thin  paste 
of  lime,  as  long  as  it  is  thereby  decolorised,  the  mass  becomes  heated  and 
thickened.  If  it  be  then  brought  back  to  its  original  consistence  by 
addition  of  water,  carefully  mixed,  during  agitation,  with  a  quantity  of 
oil  of  turpentine  equal  in  weight  to  half  of  the  lime  eihployed,  and 
heated,  a  brisk  action  begins,  though  less  yiolent  than  with  chloride  of 
lime,  carbonic  acid  escaping  and  aqueous  bromoform  distilling  over. 

23.  Liquid  sidphide  of  pho$pha7*tu  converts  oil  of  turpentine,  after 
some  months'  coutact,  into  a  Tiscid,  yellowish  red  resin  which  surrounds 
the  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  rendered  very  limpid  and  somewhat  more 
mobile  by  the  action.  Sulphide  of  phosphorus  takes  fire  under  boiling 
oil  of  turpentine.     (Bottger,  J,  pr,  Chem.  12,  359.) 

24.  Chlorochromic  acid  sets  fire  to  oil  of  turpentine.  (Thomson, 
FhU.  Tram.  1827j  Pogg.  31,  607.) 

25.  Potassium  does  not  act  upon  oil  of  turpentine  in   the  cold. 

(Blanchet  &  Sell ;  Dumas.)  It  coloura  the  oil  brown  and  separates  brown  flocks 
without  evolntion  of  gas.  (Deville,  Hagen.)  Potassium  oxidises  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
gives  off  gas,  and  becomes  surrounded  with  a  thick  resin.  (Oppermann.)  The  oil  of 
of  the  branches  of  the  spruce  fir,  evolved  hydrogen  in  a  few  minutes  when  treated  with 
potassium,  formed  a  light  brown  jelly,  and  was  itself  coloured  brown  because  it  con- 
tained an  oxygenated  oil.     (WiShler.) 

26.  Fused  kydrxUe  of  potash  colours  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine 
(with  separation  of  brown  flocks,  according  to  Deville),  but  not  Venetian 
oil  of  turpentine.  (Scharling.)  To  the  oil  from  tne  branches  of  the 
spruce-fir,  it  imparts,  on  distillation,  the  odour  of  ordinary  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. (Wohler.)  —  Common  oil  of  turpentine  is  coloured  by  hydrate  of 
potash,  the  more  strongly  the  older  it  is,  and  may  become  heated  to  60^ 
at  the  same  time.  —  Both  ordinary  and  Venetian  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
shaken  up  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  yield 
after  a  while,  a  white  saline  mass  which  behayes  like  xanthate  of  potash. 
(Scharling.) 

Strong  potash-hy  does  not  alter  oil  of  turpentine  from  the  spruce-fir 
or  Scotch  fir  (Wohler,  Hagen),  or  Venetian  oil  of  turpentine,  when  dis- 
tilled therewith,  inasmuch  as  the  distillate  exhibits  the  same  behaviour  as 
before  towards  hydrate  of  potash  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  (Scharling.) 
It  colours  the  common  oil  yellow  and  gradually  brown.  (Blanchet  & 
Sell.)  —  A  mixture  of  strong  potash -ley  and  oil  of  turpentine  separates 
into  three  layers;  the  uppermost  of  which  is  an  oil,  the  lowest,  potash-ley^ 
while  the  middle  layer  is  brown,  thick,  and  soluble  in  potash -ley  if  weaker 
than  the  le^  originally  used  From  this  milky  solution,  acids  throw 
down  a  viscid  resin  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  another  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  in  lumps  and  flakes,  both  being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  having 
an  acid  reaction.  The  liquid  resin  becomes  yellow  and  brittle  after  the 
adhering  oil  has  evaporated.     (Polex.) 

27.  Oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  7i  vols,  ammonia  gas  at  16°  (Saussure), 
acquiring  a  yellowish  colour,  but  retaining  its  mobility.  (GFehlen.)  It 
forms  a  tallowy  mass.  (Saussure.)  The  milky  liquid  produced  by 
agitating  oil  of  turpentine  with  an  equal  quantity  of  aqueous  ammonia 
separates,  when  left  at  rest,  into  three  layers,  the  uppermost  which  is  an 
oil,  the  lowest,  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  middle,  a  Jelly  like 
opodeldoc,   which   last,  when  separated  from   the  liquid  and  pressed 
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between  bibulous  paper^  forms  a  moss  which  melts  between  the  fingers  of 
when  heated  a  few  degrees  above  0°, 

28.  Oil  of  turpentine  takes  fire  with  cMoraU  of  potash  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  burning  with  a  tremulous,  very  smoky  fiame  and 
leaving  charcoal.     (A.  Vogel  Jun.,  Ann.  Plutrm.  74,  114  ) 

29.  Quick  lime  kept  in  contact  for  some  time  with  crude  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, deprives  it  of  its  unpleasant  odour.     (Blanchet  &  Sell.) 

30.  Chloride  qf  calcium,  fiuoride  of  caldum,  chloride  of  banum, 
cfdoride  of  strontium^  iodide  of  ammomum  and  cfdo/ride  of  ammonium  alter 
at  240'' ~  250°,  the  rotatory  power  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  accelerate  the 
very  slow  transformation  which  takes  place  at  this  temperature.  (Ber- 
thelot.)  —  French  oil  of  turpentine  of  Isdvo-rotatory  power  35*4%  after 
being  heated  for  7  or  8  hours  to  240°— 250°  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
rotates  22*1^  to  the  left;  with  fiuoride  of  calcium,  5*9'^  to  the  left;  with 
chloride  of  barium,  32*85°  to  the  left;  with  chloride  of  strontium  18*4° 
to  the  left;  —  after  being  heated  to  250°  for  two  hours  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  15*2°  to  the  left;  to  270°  for  two  hours  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
15*2°  to  the  left;  this  last  product  is  colourless  and  boils  at  161°. 
English  oil  of  turpentine,  which  rotates  18*6°  to  the  right,  exhibits  after 
7  or  8  hours  heating  to  240^—250°,  with  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  rotatory 
power  of  7*4°  also  to  the  right     (Bertbelot.) 

31.  Chloride  of  Zinc  does  not  act  upon  oil  of  turpentine  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  but  at  100°,  it  alters  the  rotatory  power,  retards  the  forma- 
tion of  turpentine-camphor,  ultimately  forms  an  oil  containing  C^H^  and 
gives  ofi*  hydrogen,  increasing  in  quantity  with  the  duration  of  the  action, 
so  that  in  130  hours,  from  15  to  30  volumes  are  evolved  :  —  (C^H^*  = 
(T^H"  4-  2H).  (Berthelot.)  —  French  oil  of  turpentine  having  a  Isbvo- 
rotatory  power  =  35*4°,  exhibits,  after  130  hours  heating  to  100°  with 
chloride  of  zinc,  a  Isevo-rotatory  power  of  15*5°;  English  oil  of  turpentine 
of  dextro-rotatory  power  1 8 '6°,  heated  for  four  hours  to  100°  with  chloride 
of  zinc,  exhibits  dextro-rotatory  power  =  17*85°.  Oil  of  turpentine  heated 
to  270°  with  chloride  of  zinc,  becomes  coloured,  smells  of  terebene,  and 
increases  in  density  from  0*8613  to  0*8698  at  11°.  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine heated  to  between  100°  and  270°  with  chloride  of  zinc,  yields 
when  distilled  at  160°,  at  first  a  distillate  of  apparently  unaltered  oil  of 
turpentine,  of  l»vo-rotatory  power  24*9°  to  35*4°,  then  reddish  coloured, 
and  ultimately  viscid  oil  having  the  boiling-point  of  colophene. 
(Berthelot.) 

32.  Nitrop^nisside  of  copper  boiled  with  oil  of  turpentine  produces  a 

freen  or  bluish  green  precipitate.  By  this  reaction,  oil  of  turpentine  may 
e  recognised  in  oxygenated  oils,  which  colour  nitroprusside  of  copper 
black-brown  or  green  and  themselves  acquire  a  darker  colour.  (Heppe, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  57.) 

33.  Litharge  or  minium  does  not  alter  cold  oO  of  turpentine  (Brandos, 
Miiller),  but,  at  a  gentle  heat,  gives  up  oxygen  to  it,  and  converts  it  into 
terebentic  and  formic  acids.  (Weppen.)  Hydrated  oxide  of  lead  colours 
an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine  dark  red  after  a  short  time ;  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead^  it  turns  yellowish  after 
some  days,  the  lead-compound  itself  remaining  white*  (Brandos.)  Basic 
acetate  of  lead,  shaken  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
forms,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  thick  mixture,  which  varies  in  colour  from 
orange-yellow  to  wine- red,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  partially 
in  alcohol,  leaving  a  yellowish,  viscid,  acid  mass,  containing  lead ;  with 
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excess  of  snbaoetate  of  lead,  the  ooloaring  takes  place  more  slowly  and 
is  weaker.  (Brandes,  Miiller ;  oomp.  also  Ozone  with  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
p.  275.)  The  altered  oil  is  a  mixture  of  acid  resin  with  oxide  of  lead, 
adhering  sabacetate,  and  oil  of  turpentine  j  the  latter  separates  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  only  the  subjacent  basic  acetate  of  lead  exhibiting 
a  red  colour ;  a  yellow  solid  body  separates  between  the  two  layers  of 
liquid.  The  colouring  is  not  due  to  an  acid  resin  contained  in  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likewise  produced  by  oil,  which  has  been 
purified  with  potash-ley.  (Polex.)  A  concentrated  solution  of  bibasio 
acetate  of  lead  imparts  a  dark  red  colour  in  a  few  minutes  to  oil  of 
turpentine  four  years  old ;  with  fresher  oil,  the  same  effect  is  produced  in 
two  hours ;  the  same  oil  acquires  the  same  colour  by  boiling  with  lead- 
solution  for  a  quarter  of  an' hour.  (Schindler^  iT.  Br.  Arcli,  41,  40.) 
Bassic  acetate  of  lead  is  coloured  reddish  after  a  while  by  crude  oil  of 
turpentine,  bat  not  by  the  rectified  oil  or  by  the  vapour ;  the  crude  oil 
loses  these  properties  by  boiling  and  distillation  ;  the  rectified  oil  acquires 
them  by  three  months  exposure  to  the  air.  When  oil  of  turpentine  is 
shaken  up  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  it  takes 
up  oxygen,  which  does  not  escape  when  the  oil  is  boiled  alone  or  with 
water,  but  if  previously  red,  it  becomes  decolorised  and  deposits  yellow 
flocks  and  white  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  (Brandos.)  The  crude  mixture 
of  1  pt.  alcoholic  sal  ammoniac,  8  pts  spirit  of  camphor,  and  8  pts.  oil 
of  turpentine,  mixed  with  2  pts.  basic  acetate  of  lead,  acquires  a  kermes- 
brown  colour  in  a  few  minutes,  and  solidifies  to  a  jelly  after  some  days. 
(Buchner,  Br.  Arch.  8,  133.) 


Inttrpotation, 

Terebentic  Acid,  cwh^qw  ? 

Wbppek.    Ann,  Pharm,  A\,  294. 

Acide  tfribeniinique,     Terebentmsditre, 

Formatian.  1 .  By  heating  oil  of  turpentine  with  litharge.  2.  By  the  action  of 
the  air  on  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  oxide  of  lead,  formic  add  being  produced  at  the 
same  tjipg : 

C»H»  +   14  0  «  CWH'-'OM  +  C?H«0. 

Preparation.  Oil  of  turpentine  gently  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  becomes  coloured, 
absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity,  then  again  gradually  loses  its  colour  and  deposits  a  copious 
yellow  precipitate.  This  precipitate  fs  boiled  and  washed  with  alcohol  as  long  as  the 
water  runs  off  turbid,  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  terebentic  acid 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  till  it  crystallises. 

Propertie$.  By  slow  evaporation  it  forms  delicate  white  crystals ;  by  quick 
evaporation,  a  brown  tenacious  mass.     Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 

Kolbe. 
a.  b. 

....     53-46  5514      ...     5400 

....       6-93  6-97     ....       6*93 

...     39-61  37-89     ....     3907 


18  C 

14  H 

108 

14 

10  0 

80 

C"H»H)W 202     ....  100-00  10000     ....  10000 

The  acid  used  for  the  first  analysu  contained  resm,  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
temperature  rising  too  high. 
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CbrMnatUmt,  The  dooholic  solntion  of  terebentic  add  precipitates  most  metallio 
salts ;  the  precipitates  are  solable  in  alcohol. 

Terebentate  qf  Lead,  Obtained,  together  with  formiate  of  lead,  as  abore  described, 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  maj  be  purified  by  washing  with  boiling 
water.  If  it  be  heated  somewhat  above  100%  while  still  moist  from  adhering  alcohol, 
it  bnms  away  with  a  bright  glimmering  light,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  lead. 

Terebentic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  the  solation  is  rendered  turbid  by  water. 

34.  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  with  chroTnate  of  lead  and 
dilate  solpharic  acid,  carbonic  acid  escapes,  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous 
fonnic  acid  distils  over,  and  sulphate  of  chromium  remains  behind. 

35.  Oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  bichloride  of  tin,  thickens,  and  may 
become  heated  till  it  takes  fire.     (J.  Dayj.) 

ConihiTiatums.  1.  With  Oxygen, — a.  Oxide  of  Turpentrne-oU, 
Hydmted  Oxide  of  Tktrpentine,  Laurenfs  Oxide  de  campHne  hydrate, 
—  C*H"0*,2H0.  —  When  a  layer  of  oil  of  turpentine  \  centim.  thick 
is  introduced  into  a  glass  bell-jar  filled  to  f  with  oxygen,  and  closed  at 
bottom  with  water,  the  vessel  then  placed  in  sunshine  and  the  oxygen- 
gas  renewed  as  it  is  absorbed,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  below  the  oil 
become  covered  with  small  prisms,  which  may  be  collected,  and  puri- 
fied by  washing  with  water  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol. 

Inodorous.  Crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles,  which,  when  boiled  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  yield 
a  product  smelling  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  camphor.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  hot  solutions  on 
cooling.     (Sobrero,  Com.pt  rend,  33,  ^^ ;  Arm,  Pharm,  80,  106.) 

Sobrero. 

20  C  120    ....     70-58     70-58 

18  H 18     ....     10-68     10-58 

4  O 32     ....     18-84     18-84 


C»H>«0»,2HO 170    ....  10000    10000 

h.  Oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  acquiring  new  properties, 
and  being  converted  into  ozonised  oU  of  turpentine.  In  this  compound 
part  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  appears  to  be  more  intimately,  a  second 
portion  (amounting  to  5*2  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  oil)  less  intimately 
combined,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may  bo  transferred  to  other  bodies,  and 
still  exhibits  the  properties  of  free  ozone.  (Schonbein.)  —  The  formation 
of  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  takes  place  on  agitating  the  oil  with  cold 
air  in  presence  of  light,  the  action  going  on  the  more  quickly,  the  more 
numerous  the  points  of  contact  of  the  oil  and  the  air,  the  brighter  the 
light,  and  the  lower  the  temperature  When,  therefore,  oil  of  turpentine 
is  left  for  four  months  in  a  bottle  i  filled  with  air,  and  exposed  to  difi^used 
daylight,  the  air  being  renewed  as  it  is  used  up,  a  mobile,  acid,  oxidising 
oil  is  obtained. 

Ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  exerts  an  oxidising  action  on  the  following 
substances.  It  decolorises  indigo-solution  when  agitated  with  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  solution  be  warmed  (hence  if  a  portion  of  the  ozonised  oil  be 
introduced  into  a  bottle,  together  with  a  strip  of  linen  dyed  blue  with 
indigo-solution,  the  linon  is  bleached  in  a  few   hours).     It  converts 
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aqueous  sulphuroas  acid,  with  rise  of  temperature,  into  sulphuric  acid  ; 
colours  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  immediately  yellow,  the  oil  at 
the  same  time  becoming  reddish,  and,  when  heated,  brownish  yellow 
from  separation  of  iodine  (hence,  when  it  is  placed  upon  paper  soaked  in 
a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  the  paper  turns  brown,  or,  if 
moistened  with  water,  olue).  It  converts  a  hot  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate into  ferric  sulphate,  which  partly  separates  (basic  salt)  and  partly 
remains  in  solution.  Ozonised  oil  oi  turpentine  colours  white  ferrous 
cyanide  containing  potassium,  blue ;  yellow  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  deep  yellow,  especially  on  boiling ;  converts 
arsenic  spots  on  a  porcelain  plate  into  arsenic  acid,  and  causes  them  to 
disappear  completely  in  the  course  of  10  or  15  minutes  (it  does  not  affect 
antimony  spots,  even  after  a  long  time) ;  decolorises  sulphide  of  arsenic 
suspended  in  water,  when  heated  and  agitated  with  it;  liKCwise  sulphide 
of  lead  and  strips  of  paper  coloured  therewith,  if  these  papers  are 
suspended  in  a  bottle  containing  the  ozonised  oil.  (Schonbein.)  —  This 
property  affords  the  means  of  detecting  oil  of  turpentine  in  other  oils 
which  do  not  ozonise  the  air.  (Williams,  Overbeck,  N.  Br,  Arch, 
90,  138.)  —  Ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  boiled  with  phosphorus,  not  in 
contact  with  the  air,  forms  phosphorous  acid.  Shaken  up  with  finely 
divided  silver  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  it  forms  acetate  of 
silver.  It  dissolves  guajac  resin,  forming  a  solution  which  is  colourless 
at  first,  but  afterwards  turns  blue,  especially  when  heated,  the  ozone 
combining  with  the  ffuajacum  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  oxidising 
action  of  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  is  intensified  by  the  presence  of  blood- 
corpuscles  and  ferrous  salts,  the  blood-corpuscles  being  thereby  completely 
oxidised,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  converted  into  sesquioxide.  >— A 
mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  containing  2  per  cent,  of  ozone  with  a  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  of  lead,  acquires,  when  shaken  up  at  mean  temperature, 
a  lemon-yellow  to  red-yellow  colour,  and  forms  protoxide  and  bioxide  of 
lead,  the  greater  portion  of  these  oxides  separating  at  once,  while  a 
smaller  portion  remains  and  separates  from  the  filtered  oil  after  24  hours, 
so  that  the  oil  is  but  slightly  coloured  by  the  peroxide  of  lead,  but  never- 
theless continues  to  exert  an  oxidising  action.  The  strongest  colouring 
takes  place  in  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  (lead- 
vinegar,  viii,  314,)  and  2  vols,  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  peroxide  of 
lead  containing  protoxide  is  likewise  formed  with  every  other  proportion 
of  the  mixture. 

Ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  sometimes  also  exerts  a  reducing  action.  — 
It  abstracts  part  of  the  oxygen  from  peroxide  of  lead  (oil  of  turpentine 
free  from  ozone  has  no  action  on  that  compound^,  losing  its  ozone  at  the 
same  time,  and  giving- off  a  gas  not  yet  examinea.  It  decolorises  tincture 
of  guajacum  which  has  been  coloured  by  peroxide  of  lead ;  also  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  of  chromic  acid  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid.  —  Hence  even  strongly  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine 
does  not  become  coloured  when  shaken  up  with  a  few  drops  of  lead- 
vinegar,  inasmuch  as  the  peroxide  of  lead  formed  in  the  first  instance  is 
quickly  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  ozone  present 

Ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  is  partially  deprived  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties by  boiling.  (Schonbein.)  It  recovers  them  again  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  the  yellowish  residue  possesses  twice  as  much  bleaching 
power  as  the  distillate,  though  no  oxygen  is  given  off.     (Williams.) 

Schonbein  explains  the  simultaneous  oxidising  and  reducing  powers 
of  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine,  by  assuming  that  peroxide  of  lead  contains 
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a  positire,  and  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  a  negatire  02one,  and  thai  the 
union  of  these  produces  ordinary  oxygen.  "^ 

2.^  WUh  Water,  —  Oil  of  turpentine  forme  with  water  three  different 
compounds. 


A.  Turpentine-camphor.    c»H»0*. 

Hydrate  of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Pyrocamphorhtm  (Traatwein),  7>rpen» 
thhuaix  (Buohner),  TerpenUnoleamphorid  (Trommsdorff),  Terpin  (Benelias,  List), 
Trihydrate  d*es$enee  de  Uribenthine,  (DevUlc.)  First  observed  in  1727,  by 
Geoffroy,  who,  however,  did  not  recognise  it  as  a  distinct  compound  ; 
examined  by  Buchner,  who  regarded  it  as  a  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  succinic  acid  with  a  volatile  base  ;  recognised  as  hydrate  of  turpen- 
tine-oil  by  Dumas  &  Peligot^  and  by  Wiggers. 

Formation,     1.  The  compound  forms  after  a  considerable  time  in 
mixtures  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  water.     (Hertx,  Deville.)     In  the  follow- 
ing cases,  also,  the  formation  of  turpentine-camphor  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  water  in  the  materials,  or  else  the  camphor  existed 
ready  formed  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards  separated.    (Kr.):  — 
When  oil  of  turpentine  is  left  to  itself  for  a  considerable  time  (Dumas, 
Brandes),  even  m  closed  vessels  (Hafner,  Geign)  ;  when  it  is  heated  for 
some  time  to  50°  (Cluzel ;  Blanchet  &  Sell) ;  or  distilled  (Buchner) ;  by 
distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the 
air.     (Boissenot  &  Persot.)  —  Turpentine-camphor  passes  over,  together 
with  acetic  acid,  in  the  distillation  of  old  oil  of  turpentine  which  has 
been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  separates  in  the  crystalline  form  from 
the  aqueous  distillate,  not  by  evaporation,  but  by  continued  cooling  to 
—7®.     (Boissenot  &  Persot);  —  when  oil  of  turpentine  is  left  in  contact 
with  ether.     (Trommsdorff.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  nitric  acid 
on  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  copaiba,  &c. 
(Wiggers,  Deville,  Berthelot) ;  on  terpinol  and  isoterebenthene.     (Ber- 
thelot.)  —  The  alcohol  serves  merely  as  a  solvent,  and  may  be  replaced 
by  any  substance  that  will  dissolve  both  the  oil  and  the  acid,  such  as 
wood- spirit,  acetone,  ether,  acetate  of  ethyl,  butyric  acid,  or  by  such  as 
dissolve  only  the  oil,  €,g,y  benzene  or  fusel-oil ;   it  may  even  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  but  then  the  action  is  slower.     The  nitric  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essential   to  the  formation  of  the  turpentine-camphor, 
although  it  does  not  itself  suffer  decomposition,  and  retains  for  some  time 
its  power  of  saturating  bases,  and  of  forming  turpentine-camphor  with 
fresh  quantities  of  oil  of  turpentine,  losing  this  power  only  after  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  formation  of  secondary  products ;  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  other  substance  except  nitrous  ether.  —  The  formation  of  tur- 
pentine-camphor requires  intimate  contact   of  the  acid  with   the  oil. 
(Berthelot.)  —  3.  By  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
acetic  acid  on  alcoholic  oil  of  turpentine,  but  in  smaller  quantity  and  less 
quickly  than  when  nitric  acid  is  used  (Wiggers) ;  acetic  acid  does  not 
produce  it.     (Deville.)  —  Glacial  acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  convert  it  into  turpentine-camphor,  even  after  several  years' 
contact ;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  be  added,  turpentine-camphor 
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crystallises  out  in  a  few  days.  Neither  does  alcohol  convert  oil  of 
turpentine  into  the  camphor.  (Deville.)  — A  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  spirit  of  horse-radish,  or  spirit  of  caraway, 
deposits  turpentine-camphor.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  63,  570.)  —  When 
the  liauid  which  remains  after  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  for  some 
time  tnrough  oil  of  turpentine,  and  separating  the  resulting  crystalline 
compound,  is  mixed  with  water,  turpentine-c^imphor  separates  from  it. 
(Hertz.) 

Pvepcn^ation,  8  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  left  in  contact  for  2  or  3 
days  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  to  1*3,  and  1  pt.  of  alcohol 
of  80  per  cent.,  the  mixture  being  frequently  agitated,  then  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  agitation  at  20^  to  25%  whereupon  two  layers  of 
liquid  form,  the  lower  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  upper 
containing  oil  of  turpentine,  which  in  time  becomes  darker,  and  ultimately 
brown  and  opaque,  and  smells  like  hyacinths.  After  a  few  days,  crystals 
appear  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids,  increasing  very 
quickly  during  the  first  fourteen  days,  then  uniting  in  crystalline  crusts, 
finally  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  attaining  to  a  larger  size  the  more 
the  mixture  is  kept  at  rest.  The  yellowish  brown  crystalline  crusts 
(contaminated  with  a  brown  substance),  are  collected,  left  for  a  few  days 
on  bibulous  paper,  then  pressed  and  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  solution 
is  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered  ;  and  the  crystals,  which 
separate  on  cooling,  are  left  to  dry  in  the  air.  (Wiggers.)  —  As  a 
portiou  of  the  turpentine-camphor  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  by  volatilisation 
during  the  solution  of  the  crystals  in  hot  water  and  the  boiling  of  the 
liquid,  or  by  the  decomposing  action  of  the  adhering  acid,  it  is  better  to 
press  the  crystalline  crusts  between  paper,  pulverise  them,  and  dissolve 
them  in  warm  alcohol  j  the  turpentine^ camphor  then  separates  on  cooling, 
while  the  oil  and  acid  remain  in  the  mother-liquor.  By  repeated  crystal- 
lisation, they  may  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  cold-saturated  alcoholic  solution,  in  well  developed  crystals. 
(List.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  4  vols,  oil  of  turpentine,  3  vols,  alcohol  of  85  p.  c, 
and  1  vol.  nitric  acid  is  left  to  itself  for  several  months  at  mean  tempera- 
ture (Deville),  in  shallow  vessels.  (Berthelot.)  —  In  deep  vessels,  the 
formation  of  the  camphor  is  not  completed  for  several  years,  whereas,  if 
shallow  vessels  are  used,  crystals  appear  after  an  interval  varying  from 
48  hours  to  a  week,  and  in  a  few  weeks  their  formation  is  completed. 
(Berthelot.) 

3.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  oil  of  turpentine  till  the  solid 
hydrochlorate  begins  to  separate  ;  the  passage  of  the  gas  is  continued  for 
some  time  ;  the  liquid  then  cooled  and  left  to  stand  for  a  night ;  suffi- 
cient water  is  then  added  to  make  it  cover  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  about 
an  inch  deep  ;  the  mixture,  after  being  shaken,  is  left  to  itself  for  a 
while  ;  and  the  crystals,  which  separate  after  some  time  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  or  float  upon  the  oil,  are  collected  and  purified.     (Hertz.) 

4.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  quantities  of  about  10  grammes,  is  left  in 
contact  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid  and  acetone  or  butyric  acid. 
(Berthelot.)  Under  these  circumstances,  the  oil  is  sometimes  wholly  con- 
verted into  turpentine-camphor.     (Berthelot) 

The  quantity  of  turpentine-camphor  obtained  by  these  several  methods  varies 
with  the  constitution  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  used.  Those  kinds  of  turpentine-oil 
which  yield  much  artificial  camphor  wlien  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  likewise 
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yield  the  largest  amount  of  tarpentiae-camphor.  (Wiggen.)  By  Wiggen*  method, 
tarpentioe-oil  yields  8*3  p.c.  of  tarpentine-camphor;  Fluckiger's  templin-oil  15  p.  c. 
(Plackiger).  By  Derille's  method,  turpentine-oil  yields  in  4  to  6  weeks,  6*25  p.  Cy 
after  longer  standing,  25  p.  c.  (Deville);  French  oil  of  turpentine  in  3  months,  27  p.c; 
in  two  years  40  p.  c. ;  American  oil  of  turpentine  in  two  months  yields  quantities  which 
may  amount  to  45*4  p.  c.    (Berthelot) 

Vogel  considered  the  presence  of  oil  of  amher  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
turpentine-camphor,  and  accordingly  prepared  it  by  mixing  1  pt.  oil  of  turpentine  with 
i  pt.  oil  of  amber  and  \  pt.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  and  adding  after  4  weeks  ^  pt. 
alcohol,  whereby  he  obtained  in  18  weeks  12*5  p.c.  turpentiDe-camphor ;  by  using 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  amber,  and  nitric  add,  and  ^  pt.  alcohol,  he 
obtaineid  5*8  p.  c;  and  with  equid  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  nitric  add  and  |-  pt. 
alcohol,  0*42  p.  c.  turpentine-camphor. 

Crystallised  tarpentine^campbor  is  converted,  by  loss  of  water,  into 
anhydrous  turpentine-camphor,  —  Bihydrale  of  oil  of  turpentine  (Deville), 
Tetrahydrate  of  oil  of  turpentine,     (Bertbelot) 

Properties.  Milk-wbite,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass  (Wiggers), 
wbiob  volatilises  nndecomposed  at  150°  (103^  List),  at  150°-- 155^ 
^Blancbet  &  Sell),  and  sablimes  in  acuminated  crystals  like  benzoic  acid 
fBachner,  Voget,  Geiger),  in  slender  needles  having  a  silky  lustre 
(Brandes),  as  a  woolly  mass  (Trommsdorff.)  —  it  sublimes  only  in  a  current 
of  air,  not  when  the  air  is  excluded ;  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  creeps  up  the  sides. 
(List.)  It  is  only  when  heated  in  considerable  quantity,  that  it  melts  before  subliming. 
(Brandes.)  —  Fused  turpentine-campbor,  suddenly  cooled  witbout  access  of 
moisture,  remains  for  several  days  tough  and  amorphous,  but  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  form  on  being  touched  by  a  sharp  body,  or  heated  to  36°, 
or  breathed  upon,  or  brought  in  contact  with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 
(List.) 

Vapour-density  6*257.  (Deville.)  —  Neutral.  Inodorous.  In  the 
impure  state  it  smells  like  turpentine.  (Buchner,  Trommsdorff.)  The  vapour  smells 
like  resin  (  H  afner);  like  old  oil  of  turpentiue.     ( Buchner.)  —  Tasteless.      Itis  aa  ueoos 

solution  does  not  act  on  polarised  light.    (Deville,  Berthelot.) 

Anhydraui  Turpeniine^eamphor,       ^^^      Wiggers.       DeriUe. 

20  C   120    ....    69-7    70-91    ....    69-59    ....    69*4 

20  H  20    ....     11-6    1205     ....     11-68     ....    11-8 

4  0   32    ....     18*7     17-04     ....     18-73    ....     18-8 

C»HiQO«    172    .„.  100-0    100-00    ....  100-00    ....  1000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-yapovir  , 20    .......;  8*3200 

H.gas   20    0-1386 

O-gas    2    2-2186 


Vapour  of  Tnipentine-camphor  2    10*6772 

1     5-3386 

DecompositioM.  1.  Tarpentine-camphor  volatilises  on  red-hot  coals 
without  taking  fire.  (Blanchet  8c  Sell.)  The  vapoar  may  be  set  on  fire 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  continues  to  burn  (Geiger)  with  a  very 
smoky  flame  (Trommsdorfi*)  ;  according  to  Buchner,  the  combustion  does 
not  continue.  It  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  easily  combnstible  charcoaL 
(Geiger.)  —  2.  Distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields 
terebene  and  colophene.     (Deville.)  -^  The  solution  obtained  by  heating 
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tnrpentine-camphor  with  an  equal  weight  of  deliquesced  glacial  phosphorio 
acid,  yields  hy  distillation  an  aqueous  distillate  prohably  containing  acetic 
acid,  on  which  a  light  yellow  aromatic  oil  floats,  and  leaves  a  brown 
tumefied  residue. 

8.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  turpentine-camphor  with  red  colour 
(Boissenot  &  Persot),  without  heating  (Trommsdorff),  water  being  sepa- 
rated and  terpinol  produced,  which  forms  a  yellowish  red  mass  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol.  (List.)  The  solution  has  a  balsamic  odour,  like  that  of 
artificial  musk  j  gives  off  acid  vapours  (Bnchner)  ;  becomes  limpid  after 
a  few  hours,  and  yields  pointed  crystals  (Voget) ;  and  deposits  resin  on 
being  mixed  with  water.     (Boissenot  &  Persot.) 

By  boiling  turpentine-camphor  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
aqueous  bisulphite  of  potash,  or  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  terpinol  is 
produced  TList)  ;  likewise,  though  more  slowly,  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
oxalic  acia,  tartaric  acid,  hi  tartrate  of  soda,  or  benzoic  acid.     (List) 

4.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  turpentine-camphor,  with  separation 
of  water,  into  solid  bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil  (Deville) ;  into  a 
liquid  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine,  isomeric  with 
hydrochlorate  of  terebene  (Wicgers),  which,  however,  according  to  List, 
is  a  solution  of  artificial  camper  in  terpinol.  —  Pulverised  turpentine- 
camphor  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  rapidly ;  deliquesces,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  to  a  brown  liquid  in  which  heavy  drops  first  separate,  and 
afterwards  crystallise,  so  that  it  solidifies  and  must  be  warmed  in  order 
to  pass  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  it;  the  liquid,  after  saturation, 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (List.) — The  solution  of  turpentine-camphor  saturated 
while  warm  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  separates  into  two  colourless 
layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
upper  a  compound  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wiggers.) 
—  Bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil  likewise  forms  in  a  mixture  of 
turpentine-camphor  and  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid.     (List) 

5.  Hydriodic  add,  either  gaseous  or  aqueous,  converts  turpentine- 
camphor  into  terpinol.  The  first  product  of  the  action  is  an  iodated  oil 
which,  however,  is  completely  decomposed  by  distillation,  either  alone  or 
with  water.     (List.) 

6.  Turpentine-camphor  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  nt^n'c 
acid,  the  solution  often  beginning  suddenly  to  boil  (Tromnisdorff)  ;  it 
gradually  turns  yellow  when  heated  and  gives  off  nitrous  gas.  (List.)  — 
It  deposits  a  yellow  resin,  and  ultimately  small  yellowish  crystals. 
(Trommsdorff)  ;  it  smells  like  anise  or  fennel  oil  and  rock-oil,  and  at 
higher  temperatures,  like  camphor  (Brandos) ;  it  emits  an  odour  like  that 
which  is  produced  when  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  nitric  acid 
takes  fire.     (Boissenot  A  Persot.) 

7.  When  the  vapours  of  fused  turpentine-camphor  are  passed  over 
soda-lime  heated  above  400^,  terebentilic  acid  (xiii,  118)  is  obtained, 
together  with  marsh-gas  and  hydrogen  : 

C»H»0<  =  CWRMO*   +   2(?n*   +   2H. 

(Personne,  Compt,  rend,  43,  553*  Ann.  Phaiin,  100,  253.) 
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8.  When  turpentine-camphor  is  heated  to  250°  with  iodide  of 
ammonium,  and  the  mixture  is  left  at  rest,  two  layers  are  formed,  the 
lower  consisting  of  aqueous  iodide  of  ammonium  with  a  few  products  of 
decomposition,  and  the  upper  of  a  brown  oil  which  smells  like  terpinoL 
and  probably  contains  a  hydrocarbon  together  with  terpinol.  (Ber- 
thelot.) 

9.  Turpentine-camphor  is  conrerted  into  terpinol  by  continued  heating 
with  chloride  of  zinc  to  100°,  or  with  chloride  of  calcium,  fluoride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  strontium,  or  chloride  of  ammonium  to  160°  — 180'. 
Chloride  of  barium  and  common  salt  do  not  act  npon  turpentine-camphor  at  this 
temperature,     (Berthelot.) 

Comhinations.    With    Waier.  —  a.  OryitaUised  Turpentine-camphor, 

—  Anhydrous  turpentine-camphor  is  hygroscopic,  and,  when  exposed  to 
moist  air,  swells  up  and  is  converted  into  crystallised  turpentine-camphor. 
(List.) 

Transparent,  colourless,  shining  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig.  73,  without  y,u,  m;  w  :  t*  =  102°  23'; 
u  :  u  behind  =  77°  37' ;  t  \  u—  133°  485' j  %\i  —  115°  15*5' ; 
i  :  0  (the  octohedral  face)  =  152°  3*5' ;  o  :  m  =  126°  58';  o  :  o  on  the 
non-truncated  edges  =  135°  43'.  The  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms  with 
perpendicular  truncation  of  the  acute  edges,  and  terminated  by  four-sided 
summits  belonging  to  a  rhombic  octohedron,  whose  acute  terminal  edges 
are  sometimes  truncated  by  a  pair  of  faces  set  upon  the  acute  lateral 
edges  of  the  prism  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  63,  570 ;  see  also  Wiggers, 
Ann.  Pharm,  57, 249  ;  Hertz,  Fogg.  44, 190  ;  List,  Ann,  Fharm,  67,  364.) 

—  The  crystals  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  turpentine-oil  with  acetic 
acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  turpentine-oil  and  water, 
are  different  in  form  from  those  just  described.  (DeviUe.)  The  com- 
pound is  therefore  perhaps  dimorphous,  a  supposition  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Bernhardi's  description.  Crystallisation,  augitic.  Fig.  85  with 
t-  and  A-  faces  ;  o  :  o  =  75°  25' ;  aii—  127°  42f ;  a  :  w  =  136°  12f ; 
i  :  m  behind  =  75°  57f  ;  m  :  u  =  126°  52^' ;  u  :u  =  106°  15f ;  u  :  h 
=  151°  13'.  Lamination  parallel  to  « ;  cleavage  parallel  to  i.  (Bern- 
hardi,  iV.  Tr.  16,  2,  46.) 

The  crystals  are  half  an  inch  long  and  1  line  broad  (1  to  2'"  long  and 
y^'  broad,  according  to  Buchner)  united  in  tufts  of  five  or  six  (Geiger, 
Boissenot  &  Persot) ;  the  lateral  faces  are  longitudinally  striated. 
(Buchner.)  Harder  than  gypsum.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  Sp.  gr.  1*0994. 
(Trommsdorff.)  In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  become  dull,  opaque, 
and  give  off  2  At.  water  (Deville) ;  9*423  p.  o.  Aq.  (List.)  (Calcu- 
lation,  C-0H»O*  +  2Aq.  =  9*47  Aq.),  also  when  heated  to  100°.  (Deville.^ 
This  compound  melts  when  heated,  and  gives  off  water  above  75 
(Hafner),  below  100°  (List),  at  103°— 105°  (Deville),  (according  to  List,  the 
dehydrated  tarpentine-campbor  does   not  melt  till   heated   to    103°),    forming   a 

thin  colourless  oil,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  milk-white,  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  mass  of  anhydrous  turpentine-camphor.     (Wiggers.) 

—  Crystallised  turpentine-camphor  dissolves  readily  in  heated  oils, 
whether  Jixed  or  volatile  (Trommsdorff,  Buchner) ;  from  a  warm  solution 
in  turpentine-oil,  it  does  not  separate  on  cooling  (Hafner,  Brandes),  but 
from  a  solution  in  poppy-oU  the  separation  takes  place.  (Hafner.)  — 
According  to  Voget,  it  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  tarpentine  and  in  oil  of  almonds. 
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&  Pelifot       diggers.       DeviUe.  Rammels. 

20  C  120     ....     63-16     63*8     ....     63'3l     ....     63*2     ....     64-05 

22  H 22     ....     11-58     11-4     ....     1155     ....     11-7     ....     10-61 

6  0 48     ....     25-26     248     ....     2514     ....     251     ....     25-34 

C»H«>0*  +  2Aq....  190     ....  10000    100*0     ....  100-00    ....  100*0     ....  10000 

The  torpentine-camphor  analysed  by  Rammelsberg  had  not  been  recrystallued* 
Aocording  to  Benelius,  it  ia  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical  C^H*'. 

h,  Aqueoui  ThD^pentine-camphor,  Crystallised  turpentine-camphor  dis- 
solves in  200  pts.  of  cold  water  (250  pts.  according  to  Voget)  and  in  22  pts. 
of  boiling  water  (24  pts.,  Trommfldorff;  30  to  86  pes.,  Voget),  and  separates  in 
the  crystalline  form  from  the  hot  solution  on  cooling.  (Buchner,  List.) 
Commercial  tarpentine-oils  form  tarpentine-camphors  of  yarioua  degrees  of  solubility  in 
water.     (Bertbelot,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyt,  40,  40.) 

Turpentine-camphor  dissolves  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia  (Brandos)  ;  it 
dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  but  when  heated  in  concentrated 
aqueous  alkalis,  it  melts  without  dissolving.     (Trommsdorff.) 

It  dissolves  in  8 — 10  pts.  oi  ether,     (Voget.) 

It  dissolves  at  10°  in  7  pts.  of  alcohol  of  85-  per  cent.,  in  10  to  12  pts. 
of  86  p.  c.  alcohol,  and  in  5 — 6  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  The  solution  of 
anhydrous  turpentine-camphor  in  alcohol  yields  crystals  of  the  hydrated 

compound.     (Devi He.)     According    to  some    statements,    the  solution  becomes 
turbid  when  mixed  with  water ;  according  to  others,  it  does  not. 

Turpentine-camphor  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  (Boissenot  &  Persot.) 
The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  water  (Brandes),*  when  mlied  with  water,  it 
deposits  unaltered  turpentine-camphor.    (Trommsdorff.) 


B.  The  so-called  Liquid  Turpentine-camphor. 

(?»H"0*  =  C»H",2H0. 


Monohydrate  d*e$9enee  de  fSribenihine,  (Deville.)  Bihydrate  d'esience  de  iM- 
Unikine.    (Berthelot.) 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcoholic  nitric  acid  for  the  pre- 
paration of  solid  turpentine-camphor  having  heen  kept  for  three  months 
excluded  from  the  air,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  did  not  deposit  any 
solid  turpentine-camphor,  but  on  addition  of  water,  yielded  liquid  tur- 
pentine-camphor in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which,  after  being  distilled,  was 
found  to  be  O^H^^.  (Berthelot.)  The  same  liquid  turpentine-camphor 
is  constantly  produced  in  the  preparation  of  the  solid  camphor,  as 
described  at  page  250,  2,  the  mother-liquor  which  remains  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  solid  compound^  yielding  by  distillation,  between  200°  and 
220°,  a  liquid  product  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  and 
appears  by  analysis  to  be  a  solution  of  solid  in  liquid  turpentine-camphor. 
(Berthelot) 

The  liquid  compound  acts  on  polarised  light  like  oil  of  turpentine. 
Rotatory  power  to  the  left  =  42'4^.     (Berthelot.) 
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Deville.     Berthdot 

20  C 120    ....     77-9    76-4    ....     78*2 

18  H   18    ...,    11-7 11-6    ....     12-1 

2  0   16    ....     10-4     12-0    ....      9-7 


C»H"0» 154     ....  100-0    100-0     ....  lOO'O 

In  presence  of  water,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  passing,  under  cir- 
cnmstances  not  precisely  understood,  into  *  solid  turpentme-oampbor. 
Hydrocbloric  acid  gas  converts  it  into  bihydrooblorate  of  turpentine- 
oil. 


C.  TerpinoL 

C»H«  HO  or  C«IP*,2H0. 

Monohydrai^  d^etanee  de  tMhttUhine,  (Berthdot,  Gerhardt.)  FInt  preparod 
by  Wingers,  eztmined  and  named  by  lost. 

Formation,  1.  From  tnrpentine-eampbor  (p.  258).  a.  Bj  tbe  action 
of  hydriodio  acid.  (Wiggers.)  —  6.  By  continued  boiling  of  tbe  aqueous 
solution  with  the  stronger  acids,  in  smaller  quantity  also  by  the  weaker 
acids,  e.  g,y  tartaric,  oxalic,  benzoic,  or  sulphurous  acid,  acid  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  acid  tartrate  of  soda.  (List.)  —  c.  By  heating  the  camphor 
with  chloride  of  tine  to  100°,  with  chloride  of  calcium^  fitLoride  of 
calcium^  chloride  of  strontium,  or  chloride  ofamnumiuniy  to  160 — ISO'',  or 
with  iodide  of  ammonium  to  250°.  (Berthelot.) — 2.  From  bihydro- 
chlorate  of  turpentine-oil  by  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol  (List),  with 
alcoholic  potasn.     (Berthelot.) 

Preparation.  Turpentine-camphor  is  heated  for  some  time  with  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  nearly  to  the  boiling  point ;  the  supernatant  oil 
which  forms  at  lOO''  is  distilled,  washed  and  rectified  with  water,  and 
dehydrated  by  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  (Wiggers.)  — 
2.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  turpentine-camphor  is  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  (or  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  11*5  grm. 
of  the  turpentine-camphor) ;  the  turbid  mixture  is  distilled,  and  rectified 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  if  it  contains  unaltered  oil  of 
turpentine ;  the  oil  which  has  passed  over  is  dehydrated  with  chloride  of 
calcium ;  and  the  portion  which  in  the  rectification  goes  over  at  168°,  is 
decanted  and  collected.     (List.) 

Pi*operties.  Colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil.  (Wiggers.)  Sp.  gr. 
0*852.  Boiling  point  168^  (List.)  Has  an  agreeable  odour  of 
hyacinths,  especially  when  much  diluted.    (List.) 

Wiggen.  List.        BerUielot. 

20  C  120  ....  82-7  82-95  ....  82-98  ....  82*5 

17  H  17  ....  11-7  11-64  ....  11-76  ....  119 

O  ,   8  ....   5-6  5-41  ....   5-26  ....   5-6 

C=*H»70 145    ....  100-0    100-00    ....  10000    ....  1000 

According  to  BeneUna,  it  is  the  oxide  of  a  radical  C^Hi^. 
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Dee(mpo9itions,  1.  Distilled  with  acid  ch^omate  of  potcuh  and  suU 
phunc  add,  it  yields  acetic  acid.  2.  With  hydromlofHc  acid  gas,  it 
assnroes  an  amethjst-red  colour,  ultimateiy  becoming  darker ;  on  con- 
tinuing the  passage  of  the  gas,  crystals  of  bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine- 
oil  separate  in  such  quantity  that  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  solid.  The 
same  reaction  is  produced  by  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  hydro* 
chloric  acid.     (List.) 


d.  With  SydroMoric  Add.  OQ  of  turpentine  ahMrbs,  with  rise  of  tempem. 
tnre,  50  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  aoid  gu  (Thenard),  163  toIi.  at  22*,  wad  0*724  met. 
atmospheric  prasaaret 


A.  Honohydrochlorate  of  Tnrpentiiie-oil.   Artificial 

Camphor.    C?*H*«,Hca. 

Sah»aurt»  Terpenthinifl ;  fB9ter  kikmilieher  CMorcampher;  9aUiaure$  Dadyl 
(Blanchet  &  SelQ;  «a/sra«reff  Caimpken  (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine,  and  Derille} ;  HydrochlO' 
rat§  d€  eamphtM  (Laurent);  Monokydroehloraie  wlide  d^uienee  de  iMbenihme, 
(Qeihardt.)  Discovered  in  1803  by  Kindt,  first  described  by  Trommsdorff,  investigated 
by  Clnxel,  Chomet  &  Bonllay,  afterwards  by  Damas  and  others. 

Fot^matian,  1 .  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  an  oil  of  tur- 
pentine (Kindty  Trommsdorff),  or^  on  a  solution  of  1  vol.  oil  of  turpentine 
m  2  vols,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  (Berthelot.)  Hydrocblorate  of  terebene  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  2.  When  1  pt.  of  the 
liquid  product  obtained  by  saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  a 
Diixture  of  1  vol.  oil  of  turpentine  and  2  vols,  chloroform  or  acetone, 
creosote,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  butylate  of  ethyl,  olein,  oleic  acid,  or 
fusel-oil  (or  by  saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  oil  of  turpentine 
altered  by  oil  of  vitriol),  is  treated  with  5  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  a  violent 
action  takes  place,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  explosion ;  and  when  it  is 
ended,  artificial  camphor  is  found  as  a  sublimate  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
(Berthelot)  —  3.  By  heating  chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine.     (Deville.) 

FreparaiioTL  1.  The  gas  evolved  from  1  pt.  of  decrepitated  common 
salt  ana  ^  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed  through  I  pt.  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  thereby  becomes  yellow  and  transiently  turbid,  deposits  red  drops 
of  liquid,  then  becomes  very  hot  (without  rise  of  temperature,  according  to 
Kindt),  acquiring  a  darker  and  ultimately  a  red-brown  colour ;  it  is  to  be 
set  aside  cold  for  24  hours,  and  the  resulting  crystals  separated  from 
the  acid  mother-liquor.  (Trommsdorff.)  The  oil  must  be  well  cooled;  it 
increases  in  bulk  by  yj,th.  (Cluasel.)—  2.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed 
to  saturation  into  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  cooled  from  without,  and 
the  crystalline  masses  which  separate ' after  some  hours  are  collected. 
(Oppermann.) 

The  portion  of  the  oil  which  remains  liquid  is  not  converted  into 
artificial  camphor  on  continuing  the  passage  of  the  gas  (Trommsdorff, 
Oppermann),  but  deposits  a  small  additional  quantity  of  it  when  cooled 
to  —10°.  (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.)  The  crystalline  mass  formed  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  dissolved  or  converted  into  a  viscid  oil  by  the 
portion  which  remains  liquid|  even  at  —  5^ ;  the  liquid  must,  therefore. 
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be  quickly  decanted  from  the  crystalline  maas,  and  the  latter  left  to 
drain  at  a  low  temperature.  (Hertz.)  The  most  abundant  formation  of 
artificial  camphor  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas^  takes  place 
between  —  80^  and  4-  S5° ;  within  these  limits,  the  crystals,  produced 
are  always  the  same,  though  they  vary  in  quantity;  below  —  80^,  and 
at  +  60''  and  +  100'',  no  crystals  are  produced.     (Berthelot.) 

PurificcUion.  1.  Artificial  camphor  is  freed  from  adhering  mother- 
liquor,  first  by  draining,  then  by  pressure  (Trommsdorff ),  or  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  (Th^nard),  or  washed  with  water  or  aqueous  potash  (Cluzel)  ; 
washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  (Dumas.)  — 
2.  Tt  is  sublimed  :  either  alone,  or  repeatedly  with  2  pts.  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (Trommsdorff),  three  times  with  hydrate  of  lime  (Gehlen),  or  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  dry  ash  or  porcelain  clay,  or  charcoal  powder 
(Cluzel)  ;  with  chalk  and  chloride  of  calcium  at  30 — 40.  (Oppermann.) 
—  It  decomposes  when  sublimed  either  alone  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  quicklime. 
(Damas.)  —  3.  fiy  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  (Gelilen.)  By  drying 
the  washed  crystalline  mass  in  the  water-bath,  and  subliming  it  at  100^ 
mixed  with  burnt  lime  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  by  melting  the  expressed 
crystalline  mass  in  the  oil-bath.  (Dumas.)  —  4.  By  precipitating  its 
alcoholic  solution  with  water,  washing  the  precipitate  and  drying  it  in 
the  oil-bath  till  it  melts,  or  in  yacuo.  (Dumas.)  —  5.  By  boiling  its 
solution  with  oxide  of  silver  till  the  adhering  hydrochloric  acid  is 
removed,  cooling  the  concentrated  and  filtered  solution,  and  drying  the 
separated  crystals  in  yacuo.    (Dumas.) 

Artificial  camphor  is  a  mixture  of  isomeric  bodies  which  differ  only 
in  their  optical  characters,  and  correspond  to  the  different  isomeric  com- 
pounds used  in  their  preparation,  each  of  which  produces  only  one 
artificial  camphor  distinguished  by  peculiar  optical  properties.  (Ber- 
thelot.) 

The  quantity  of  artificial  camphor  obtained  yaries  according  to  the 
origin  of  the  turpentine-oil  used  in  its  preparation.  —  Oil  from  the  Scotch 
fir  yields  but  slowly  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  camphor  (Hagen) ;  that 
from  the  branches  of  the  spruce  fir,  after  treatment  with  potassium,  yields 
none,  even  at  0^.  (Wohler.)  Oil  of  turpentine  heated  with  oxalic  acid 
to  1 00^  for  1 30  hours,  still  yields  artificial  camphor ;  but  the  last  pro- 
ducts of  distillation  of  a  French  oil  of  turpentine  which  passed  over 
between  240"  and  280^  yielded  none.  (Berthelot.)  —  Trommsdorff 
obtained  26*5  p.  c  artificial  camphor ;  Cluzel  47  ;  Oppermann  more  than 
50;  Berthelot  obtained  51  p.  c.  at  0°,  67  at  35,' Dumas  100';  Th^nard, 
110  percent. 

Properties.  White,  semi-transparent  flocks  (Trommsdorff),  without 
crystalline  form  (Blanchet  &  Sell);  when  obtained  by  sublimation,  it 
forms  needles  united  in  tufts  (Cluzel),  bright  feathery,  shining  laminsB, 
which  may  be  kneaded  like  wax.  (Oppermann.)  —  Melts  at  115°,  boils 
at  165°,  but  not  without  decomposition.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  —  Rotatory 
power  right  or  left  and  of  yarions  strength,  depending  upon  that  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  (Berthelot.)  The 
rotatory  power  calculated  for  a  specific  gravity  ss  1  is  34*07°  to  the  left.  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine.)  Prepared  from  a  sample  of  French  oil  of  tarpentine  distilled  betweea  80** 
to  100*  in  ymetkOt  it  had  a  rotatory  power  «  23*9**  to  the  left;  from  the  distillate  of  the 
yame  oil  which  passed  oyer  above  100°,  it  rotated  23*9*'  to  the  left;  from  the  last  dis- 
tillate of  the  game  oil,  22*3*  to  the  left.    The  artificial  camphor  prepared  from  the 
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most  volatile  portioa  of  a  sample  of  English  oil  of  tarpentine,  had  a  rotatory  power  ai 
9*9^  to  the  right;  from  the  less  volatile  =  4*2  to  the  right;  prepared  from  American 
oil  of  torpentine,  9*"  to  the  right  (Berthelot.)  It  smells  like  common  camphor, 
sometimes  also  like  tarpontine ;  its  odour  is  generally  less  powerful  than 
that  of  camphor.  Its  taste  is  aromatic,  but  not  so  pungent  and  bitter  aa 
that  of  camphor.  —  It  does  not  redden  litmus. 


20  G 
17  H 

CI 


^»—    T^ 

120 

....     69-6     ... 

70*35     ....     70-2 

17 

•  •««                9*    Sr           •«•) 

9-95     ....     10-0 

35*5 

....     20-5     ... 

19-85     ....     19-5 

0»H",HCI 172-5    ....  100-0    10015     ....     997 

The  hydrocarhon  which,  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  artificial 
camphor,  is  a  peculiar  constituent  (called  dadyl  by  Blanchet  &  Sell,)  existing  ready 
formed  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  (Th^nard),  having  a  composition  different  from  that 
of  common  oil  of  turpentine  (Oppermann),  richer  in  hydrogen.  (Gehlen.)  Under  the 
influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  oil  of  tuq^entine,  camphene  is  produced,  which 
unites  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  artificial  camphor.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine. ) 
Oil  of  turpentine  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  previous  alteration.  (DeriUe.^ 
Artificial  camphor  is  C^H^^ClpH',  the  hydrogen-eompound  of  chlorinated  oil  of 
turpentine.     (Gm.) 

Decompositions,  1.  Artificial  camphor  when  A^a/^^,  partly  sublimes 
unaltered,  and  is  partly  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  (Gehlen,  Th6nard,  Dumas)  It  may  be  set  on  fire  in  a  oandle- 
fiame  (Sanssure) ;  it  humSy  even  floating  on  water,  with  a  green-edged 
flame,  giving  ofi*  hydrochloric  acid.  (Trommsdorff^.)  —  When  it  is  distilled, 
or  when  its  vapour  is  passed  through  red-hot  tvhesy  a  large  Quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved.  (Gehlen,  Th^nard.)  —  2.  It  decomposes 
but  slightly  with  water  or  absolute  alcohol  at  170°,  completely  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  aqueous  alcohol  at  185^,  or  when  repeatedly  heated 
with  60  p.  c.  alcohol  to  150 — 160°,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small 
quantity  of  gas  which  bnrus  with  a  greenish  flame,  and  an  oil  precipitable 
by  water.  (Bnttlerow,  Ckem.  Centr.  1856,  406.)  —  3.  Heated  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  is  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  sulphnrous  acid.  (Blanchet  & 
Sell.)  —  4.  Chlorine  gas  converts  it  slowly,  and  with  slight  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  liquid  which  is  coloured  yellow  by  chlorine,  and 
easily  decomposes,  often  with  explosion,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  crys- 
tallised chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine.  (Deville.)  —  5.  Ordinary  nitric 
acid  neither  dissolves  nor  decomposes  artificial  camphor  (Cluasel) ;  coti- 
centrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red-brown  solution  which 
gives  ofi  nitrous  gas  (Oppermann,  Blanchet  &>  Sell),  as  well  as  chlorine. 
(Th6nard.)  It  is  rendered  turbid  by  water.  (Cluzel.)  —  6.  Heated  with 
alcoholic  potash  to  150 — 160°,  it  decomposes  slightly,  with  formation  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  (Buttlerow.)  Potash  abstracts  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Th6nard,  Oppermann.) 
—  7.  When  the  vapour  of  artificial  camphor,  mixed  with  amTnonia  gas, 
is  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  a  volatile  oil  is  formed,  together  with 
charcoal.  (Blanchet  <&  Sell.)  —  8.  When  it  is  distilled  5  or  6  times  with 
lime,  or  when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  the  products  are  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  water,  and  volatile  camphilene.  (Oppermann,  Dumas.)  — 
Sublimed  with  chalk  or  white  hole,  it  yields  an  oil  smelling  of  turpentine,  a  brown  acid 
water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  when  sublimed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  it  yields  a 
limpid  oil  which  crystalUses  on  cooling,  and  an  add  limpid  liquid.    (Gehlen.) 
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9.  Alcobolio  iulphoeyanide  ofpoktssium,  when  repeatedly  heated  with 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  artificial  camphor  to  150 — 160"^,  converts  it  into 
a  liquid,  which,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  an  oil  having  a  disagree- 
able alliaceous  odour,  and  coutaining  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Svlphocyanide 
of  silver  appears  to  act  in  like  manner.  (Buttlerow.)  —  10.  GJdoride  of 
zinc  decomposes  it  at  100^,  with  evolution  of  a  gas  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (Berthelot.) — 11.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  altered  by 
nitrate  of  silver. 

12.  Heated  for  30 — 40  hours  in  sealed  tubes  with  8 — 10  pts.  of  dr^f 
soap,  or  2  pts.  bemoate  of  soda,  to  240 — 250°,  it  yields  camphene.  (Ber- 
thelot, Compt.  rend.  4t7,  26;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  110,  367  j  InttvL  1858, 
52;  Cimenio,!,  161.) 

CombincUions.  Artificial  camphor  imparts  its  taste  to  water.  •  (Glnzel.) 
—  It  dissolves  in  3  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*806  at  14°  (Saussure) ;  the 
solution  is  rendered  milky  by  water.  (Trommsdorff.  —  It  dissolves 
readily  in  oU  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  almonds.     (Trommsdorff.) 


B.  Bihydrochlorate  of  Turpentine-oil.    C"H",2HQ, 

CUronenean^hor  (Deville),  Bihydrochlorate  d'esBenee  de  tirUenthine  (Berthelot), 
Bihydrochlorate  solide  d^eesence  de  tMdenthine.    (Gerhardt.) 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Berthelot.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  or 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  upon  crystallised  or  fused  turpentine-camphor 
or  terpinol.    (Deville^  List.) 

Preparation,  1.  A  thin  layer  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  upon 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  left  to  stand,  at  first  with  frequent 
agitation,  and  the  small  crystals  which  separate  after  about  a  month  are 
collected.  The  solution  again  exposed  to  the  air  deposits  more  crystals, 
and  often  likewise  contains  artificial  camphor,  which  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  nitric  acid.  (Berthelot.)  —  2.  A  solution  of  oil  of  turpentine 
in  alcohol,  ether,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  mixed  with  water,  and  left  to  itself  in  a  dish  exposed  to  the  air ; 
and  the  crystals  which  separate  after  a  few  hours  are  collected  and  dried. 
—  Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  saturate  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
a  solution  of  1  vol.  turpentine-oil  in  6  vols,  wood-spirit,  or  2  vols,  acetone 
chloroform^  creosote,  or  butyric  acid,  and  leave  it  to  evaporate  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air.     (Berthelot.) 

Properties.  Bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  isomeric  compound,  lemon-camphor  (Deville,  Berthelot), 
excepting  that  the  latter  crystallises  in  small,  rather  elongated  tables, 
and  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil, 
which  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables  and  dissolves  with  great  facility  in 
alcohol.     (List) 
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20  C 
18  H 
2  CI 


1.  Deville.      2.  List    3.  Berthelot 

120     .... 

57-4    . 

67-5     ....    57-0    ....     55-8 

18     .... 

8-6     . 

8'8     ....      8-8     ....      9-0 

71     .... 

340     . 

34-4     ....     34-4     ....     33-3 

C»HM  2HC1 209    ....  100-0    1007    ....  100-2    ....     98*1 

1  and  2  prepared  from  turpentine-campbor;  3,  from  turpentine-oil;  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

DecomposUions.  The  compound  gives  oft  hydrocLlorio  acid  when 
heated,  (Deville.)  —  Boiled  with  water  or  alcohol  (List),  with  alcoholic 
potash  (Berthelot),  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. —  When  treated  with  potassium,  it  yields  an  oil  having  the  odour  of 
lemons.     (Deville.) 


With     ffydrobromic     Acid,  —  HydrohronuUe    of    Turpentined^ 

C*H",HBr,  Bnmvwtusertioff-saurei  Terpenthinol.  Fetter  Bromcampher,  Bmm^ 
hydrate  de  camphene.  (Deville.)  Monobromhydrate  eolide  d^ essence  de  iiribenthme, 
(Gerhaidt.) 

Formation.  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  acted  upon  by  hydrobromio 
acid,  this  compound  separates  in  the  crystalline  form,  while  hydrochlorate 
of  terebene  remains  in  solution. 

Preparation.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  saturated  with  hydrobromio  acid, 
and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air  so  that  the  excess  of  acid  may 
evaporate,  and  then  cooled  some  degrees  below  0°.  The  crystals  whidb 
separate  are  collected,  their  quantity  often  exceeding  that  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  used  ;  the  mother-liquor  is  left  to  drain  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  the  crystals  are  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  recrystallised  from 
alcohol,  and  again  strongly  pressed. 

Properties,  This  compound  exactly  resembles  artificial  camphor  in 
appearance,  crystalline  form,  and  odour. 

Deville. 

20  C 120    ....    56-24    56-06 

17  H 17    ....      7-81    7-95 

Br 80    ....    35-95    35-95 

0»H",HBr  217    ....  100-00    99-96 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  the  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turning 
red  from  liberation  of  bromine.     (Deville.) 

With  ffydr iodic  Add.  — Hydriodate  of  Turpentine-oil,  C*^H",HI.  — 
lodwasserstofsawres  Terpenthinol.  (LSwig.)  lodhydrate  de  Camphine.  (Deville.) 
Monoiodhjfdrate  d* essence  de  iiribenthine,    (Gerhardt.) 

Preparation.  Hydriodic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  the  dark  red,  fuming,  heavy  liquid  is  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by 
chalk,  from  excess  of  iodine  by  potash-ley,  weak  alcohol,  or  mercury,  and 
from  adhering  water  by  chloride  of  calcium.     (Deville.) 
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Properties.  Colourless  oil,  which  does  not  solidify  even  at  several 
degrees  below  0**,  has  a  sp.  gt  of  1*5097  at  15°,  and  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  left.  The  rotatory  power  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined because  the  compound  rery  soon  loses  its  transparency.    (Derille.) 


20  C  

17  H  ^ 

I    

....  120 
....     17 
....  127 

....    46-0 
....      6-4 
....    47-6 

Deyille. 

45-99    ....    46-36 

........       6-35     ....      6-56 

47-66    ....     47-80 

C»H»  HI  .... 

....  264 

....  1000 

100-00    ....  100-72 

It  ii  a  miztore  of  hydriodate  of  tturpentine-oil  and  hydriodate  of  terebene,  both 
of  which  are  liquid.     (Deville.) 

DecompoiUions,  It  decomposes  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
depositing  iodine,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  turning  black.  When  heated, 
it  yields  a  heavy  liquid  distillate,  together  with  iodine  and  hydriodic 
acid.     (Deville.) 

With  hydrocyanic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine  forms  a  heavy  oil  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  camphor,  may  be 
freed  from  the  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  potash-ley,  but  not  by 
washing  with  water,  and  afterwards  recovers  its  original  odour.  (Ittner^ 
BeiJtr,  z,  G,  d,  BlauBdurey  1809.) 

Phosphorus  dissolves  in  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  solution  solidi- 
fies completely  to  a  spermaceti-like  majss,  consisting  of  a  loose  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  easily  resinises  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  (Jonas.)  The  smallest  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  oil  of 
turpentine  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  phosphorescence  produced  on 
adding  oil  of  vitriol.  (Jonas,  Ann.  Phaivn,  34,  239.)  Phosphorus  does 
not  shine  in  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  may  be  boiled  with  the  oil 
without  taking  fire.     (J.  Davy,  Phil,  Mag.  J.  1833,  July,  48 ;  Schw.  QS, 

3870 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  5*87  p.  c.  ot  sulphur  at  75°,  about  1*35  p.  c. 

remaining  dissolved  on  cooling.     (Payen,  Compt.  rend.   34,  456.)     It 

readily  dissolves  iodide  of  cyanogen  (Van  Dyk,  Repert.  21,  223),  chloride 

of  arsenic,  chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  with  evolution 

of  heat  and  formation  of  a  colourless  liquid ;  with  cupric  oxide,  cupric 

hydrate,  or  cupric  acetate,  it  forms  at  mean  temperatures  a  green  distillate, 

which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  a  brown  viscia  oil  and  a  precipitate  of 

cuprous  oxide.     (A.  Vogel.) 

Sulphurous  acid  is  absorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  with  great  rise  of 
temperature,  the  oil  turning  light  yellow,  remaining  mobile,  and  acquiring 
the  odour  of  the  acid.  (Gehlen.)  It  absorbs  016 — 0  2  vols,  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  1*7  to  1*9  carbonic  acid,  2-5  to  27  nitrous  oxide  (Saussure), 
2'1  to  2-6  olefiant  gas  (Saussure,  Faraday,  N,  Bibl.  Univ.  59,  144), 
5  vols,  cyanogen  gas  (Gay-Lussac),  3*25  vols,  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
(Graham.) 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity  of  succinic  acid,  even 
with  aid  of  heat;  but  of  benzoic  a^id,  100  pts.  of  oil  of  turpentine  dis- 
solve 0*4  pts.,  and  at  100°,  more  than  their  own  weight,  the  acid 
separating  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  (Lecann  &  Serbut,  J, 
P/Mrm.  9,  89.)  Suberic  acid  dissolves  at  5°  in  19  pts.  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, at  20°  in  16  pts.,  at  445°  in  11 '5  pts.,  at  120^  in  21  pts.,  and  at 
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170°  in  Ipt.;  tlie  last-mentioned  solution  becomes,  on  cooling,  tough, 
glutinous,  and  waxy.     (Brandos,  Ann  Pharm,  9,  300.) 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  resins  and  most  volatile  oils.  It  dissolves 
•^  of  stearic  add  (Braconnot),  and,  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves 
almost  any  quantity  of  oleic  and  other  faitp  acids  (Rousseau,  «7.  Chim. 
m4d,  22|  310) ;  it  mixes  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (Lampadius),  and 
with  chloroform,     (Hnraut  &  Larocque,  Compt.  rend.  26, 103.) 

It  dissolves  in  7*4  pts.  of  alcohol^  of  sp.  gr.  0'84,  at  22°  (Sanssnre) ; 
(acoor^ng  to  Bouillon-LagraDge  and  Voget,  the  solution  reddens  litmus);  in  12  ptS. 
of  alcohol,  of  33°  B.  (sp.  gr.  0*858),  at  10°;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  dis- 
solves in  all  proportions  (Blanchet  &  Sell) ;  iu  4  vols,  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*83;  in  5  vols,  alcohol.  (Auduard,  J.  Chim.  mid,  19,  717). —5  vols, 
oil  of  turpentine  mix  with  1  toI.  alcohol;  the  mixture  is  not  clouded  by  water,  and  is 
but  slowly  deprived  of  its  alcohol  when  water  is  poured  upon  the  mixture.  (Vauquelin, 
Berzel.  Jahre$hr.  1824«  3, 181.)  —  It  dissolves  in  acetone  more  readily  than  in 
aqueous  alcohoL  Wood-spirit  or  alcohol,  diluted  with  so  much  water  as 
to  render  it  incapable  of  dissolving  oil  of  turpentine,  dissolves  it  after 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  benzene.  (Mansfield^  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
i,  263.)  —  Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  in  wood-spirit  in  all  proportions,  and 
water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  oil  with  milky  turbidity. 
(Gmelin.) 


Oils  isomeric  with  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

A.    Products  of  the  transfoi^mation  of  Oil  of  Twpentine. 

1.  Gamphene. 

Berthelot.  (1858.)  Compt.  rend.  47,  266;  abstt.  Ann.  Pharm,  110, 
367. — Inst.  1858,  52;  Cimento,  7,  161;  Jjiebig  dh  Xopp*s  Jahj^esber. 
1858,  441. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  —  Monohydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil 
is  heated  with  8-10  parts  of  dry  soap  or  2  pts.  benzoate  of  soda  in  sealed 
tubes  to  240°--250''  for  30  or  40  hours ;  and  the  product  is  distilled  till 
white  vapours  appear,  then  rectified^  the  portion  which  passes  over  from 
160°  to  180°  being  collected  and  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  after 
solidification. 

Properties.  Crystalline,  camphor-like  mass,  which  melts  at  46^  and 
boils  at  about  160°. 

Platinum  black  converts  it  into  camphor  (or  a  substance  very  much 
like  it).  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  (mono- 
hydrochlorate of  turpentine-oil  ?)    (Berthelot.) 


2.  Isoterebenthene. 

Berthelot.     (1853.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39, 16 ;  abstr.  Compt.  rend. 
26,  428;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  347;  J.  pr.  Chem.  59,  141. 

Rrmaiioti.     By  continued  heating  of  oil  of  turpentine  under  pres- 
sure. 
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Preparation.  English  oil  of  turpentine  (from  Pinus  AtutraUs)  is 
heated  for  three  hours  to  300°  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  the  portion  which  goes 
oyer  below  250^  is  redistilled  and  rectified ;  and  the  distillate  obtained 
between  176*^  and  178''  is  rectified. 

Properties.  Thin,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
0*8432  at  22°,  boiling  between  176°  and  178°,  and  having  a  l»vo-rotatory 
power  =  10°  (varying  however  with  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  heatingj  and 
the  nature  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  used  in  the  preparation).     It  smells  like  stale 

lemon-peeL 

Berthelot. 

20  C    120    ....    88-23    88-1 

16  H    16    ....     11-77     11-7 


C»HW 136    ....  100-00    99-8 

The  Ifevo-rotatory  power  of  isoterebenthene  is  reduced  from  8*8°  to 
7*0°,  by  heating  the  liquid  to  100°  for  30  hours  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid. 
—  In  33  days  it  absorbs  16' 8  p.  c.  oxygen,  and  gives  off  1  p.  c.  carbonic 
acid. 

Combinations*  With  Waier,  —  When  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  isotere- 
benthene, 3  pts.  alcohol,  and  1  pt.  nitric  acid  is  left  to  evaporate  in  a 
shallow  basin  exposed  to  the  air,  crystals  are  formed  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  resembling  turpentine-camphor  in  all  their  properties,  while  the 
mixture  acquires  the  odour  emitted  in  the  formation  of  turpentine- 
camphor. 

With  Hydrochloric  acid,  —  Isoterebenthene  absorbs  34  p.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  ^as  at  24°,  and  forms  a  liquid  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of 
terebene  and  bi-hydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil : 

3C»HW  +  4Ha  -  2(C»HWHC0   +  0»H«2Ha. 

In  contact  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  for  four  weeks,  it  forms  crystals 
of  bi-hydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil. 

Isoterebenthene  absorbs  143  p.  c.  gaseous  fluoride  oj  horon  at  23^, 
assuming  a  darker  colour  and  becoming  tenacious.    (Berthelot.) 


3.  Metaterebenthene. 

Berthelot.    (1853.)    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  19. 

Formation,  By  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  on  English  oil  of  tur- 
pentine under  pressure,  the  first  product  of  the  action  being  chiefly 
isoterebenthene. 

Preparation.  When  the  p]*oduct  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
isoterebenthene,  as  above  described,  is  distilled,  and  the  liquid 
remaining  after  the  portion  which  distils  below  250^  has  passed  off,  is 
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heated  for  several  hours  to  360^,  and  the  portion  which  volatilises  below 
360°  is  distiUed  off,  the  residue  consists  of  metaterebenthene,  the  quantity 
of  it  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  oil  of 
turpentine  was  heated* 

Properties.  Yellow,  viscid  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*913  at  20'^,  and  volatilising 
without  decomposition  above  dGO°.  Has  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour, 
especially  when  heated. 

Comhinaiums,  It  absorbs  in  33  days,  9*7  p.  c.  oxygen^  gives  off  0*3 
p.  c.  carbonic  acid,  and  assumes  the  consistence  of  colophony.  —  It 
absorbs  only  half  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  ga»  as  isoterebenthene,  viz , 
17*7  p.  0.  at  24®  corresponding  to  the  compound  3C**H",2HC1. 


4.  Terebene. 

Blakcbbt  a  S^Lt.    (1833.)    Ann.  Pharm.  6,  259. 

Devillb.    Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  75, 37;  J.pr.  Chem.  22,  82;  Ann.  Pharm, 

87,  176;  J.  Pharm.  26,  655;  abstr.  CompL  rend.  12,  804;  N.  Ann* 

Chim.  Phys.  27,  85. 
SouBEiRAN  &  Capitainb.    J.  Pharm.  26, 1. 
Berthelot.     y.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  88.  42;   further  89,  14  and  21; 

further  40,  5. 

JSbrmation. —  1.  By  distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  oil  of  vitriol  or 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid ;  also,  together  with  colophene,  by  distilling 
crystallised  or  fused  turpentine-camphor  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
(Deville.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrobromic  acid 
gas,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  uniting  however 
immediately  with  the  acids  or  salt-radicaLs.  (Deville.)  —  Only  a  portion  of 
the  oil  of  tupentine  is  oonverted  into  terebene,  which  moreorer  cannot  be  aeparated 
without  alteration  from  the  oompoandi  produced  by  the  reaction.  (Deville.)  —  No 
terebene  u  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add ;  for  the  hydrochlorate,  which  is 
formed  in  addition  to  the  artificial  camphor,  possesses  a  rather  strong  rotatory  power 
which  pure  terebene  does  not  (Berthelot.)  This  rotatory  power  is  due  to  artificial 
camphor,  which  is  always  mixed  with  it.    (Deville.) 

Preparation.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  slowly  and  by  drops  with 
-^  of  oil  of  vitriol  contained  in  a  cooled  vessel ;  the  red  viscid  mixture 
is  stirred  and  left  to  settle  ;  the  liquid  is  decanted,  after  24  hours,  from 
the  black  sediment  produced  at  the  same  time  by  the  acid,  and  distilled 
at  a  temperature  not  above  210'',  whereupon  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved, 
and  the  colophene  produced  at  the  same  time  remains  behind.  To  convert 
the  still  unaltered  tuipentine-oil  in  the  distillate  into  terebene,  it  is 
repeatedly  distilled  with  fresh  quantities  of  oil  of  vitriol  till  the  product 
has  quite  lost  its  rotatory  power;  and  the  distillate  is  washed  with 
aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  water,  and  dehydrated  by  chloride 
of  calcium.     (Deville .) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  resembling  oil  of  turpentine,  without  rota* 
tory  power,  and  having  a  rather  agreeable  odour  of  thy  mo.     (Deville.) 

VOL.  XIV.  T 
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Sp.  gr.  0-864  at  8°.  Boiling  point  1 56^  (Frankenheim,  Pogg.  72,  422.) 
Latent  heat  for  the  unit  of  weight  67*2.  (Frankenfaeim.)  Refracting 
power  1-474  (Derille,  Fogg.  51,  433),  1-479  (Beeqaerel  &  Cahoars, 
Fogg.  51,  427).  Vapour-density  =  4*812  (by  (»leuIation  4'7144  comp. 
page       ). 

DeviUe. 
1,  2. 

20  C  120  ....  88-24  88*49  ....  88-1 

16  H  16  ....  11-76  11-49  ....  11*9 

C»HW 136    ....  100-00    99-98    ....  100^0 

1.  Prepared  from  oil  of  tarpentine  with  oil  of  Titriol. — 2.  From  turpentine- 
camphor  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Decompositions.  The  componud  remains  unaltered  after  two  hoars' 
heating  to  300°.  (Berthelot.)  By  chlorine  it  is  converted,  with  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  cldmvterehene ;  by  bromine,  with  evolution  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  into  bromotierebene.  (Deville.)  —  With  a  small  quantity 
of  iodine,  it  turns  dark  green,  becomes  heated,  and  loses  its  transpareney, 
but  does  not  deposit  charcoal  or  give  off  hydriodic  acid.  When  terebene  is 
distilled  with  excess  of  iodine^  hydriodio  acid  escapes,  and  an  iodated 
viscid  liquid  distils  over,  which  is  easily  decolorised  by  potash,  and 
probably  consists  of  iodoterobene^  (Deville.)  —  When  heated  with  oU  of 
vitriol,  it  is  converted  into  sulphoterebic  acid.  (Gerhardt^  CompL  rend. 
17,  314.) 

Comhinations.  Terebene  does  not  form'  a  hydrate,  even  after  half  a 
year's  contact  with  water,  (Deville.)  —  It  absorbs  gaseous  Jiuoride  of 
boron  without  alteration.     (Berthelot.) 

With  Hydrochloric  acid.  —  o.  Bihasio  Hydrochlorate  of  Terebene. 
Sotu-chlorhydrate  de  tiribhte  (Gerhardt) ;  Monochlorkydrate  de  iSrSb^ne.  (Derille.) 
—  2C°H",HC1.  —  Produced  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into 
terebene.  —  Mobile  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*902  at  20®,  without  rotatory  power ; 
smelling  strongly  of  terebene,  and  slightly  of  hydrochlorate  of  terebene. 
(Deville.) 

Deville. 


40  C   240-0     ....     78-16    78-28 

33  H  33-0     ....     10-53     10-68 

CI 35-5     ....     11-31     11-04 

2C»H>«,HCI 308-5     ....  100-00    10000 

b.  HydroddoraU  of  Terebene,  —  Fluniger  kunttlicher  Camphors  salzsaures 
Peucylen  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine);  salxtauret  Peucyl  (Blanchet  &  Sell);  Bichlor- 
hydrate  de,  TSribine.  (Deville.)  Monochlorhydrate  liquide  d*es9ence  ds  tSr6benthine» 
C»Hi«,HCl. 

FreparaHon.  From  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  treatment  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  after  the  separation  of  the 
artificial  camphor.  —  1.  By  distillation  per  se  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  where- 
upon hydrochloric  acid  and  a  dark-coloured  oil  pass  over,  and  charcoal 
remains.     (Trommsdorff,  A.  Tr.  1,  2,  132,)  —  2.  The  liquid  is  heated  for 
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a  short  time  in  the  water-bath  ;  the  artificial  camphor  which  separates  on 
cooling  is  remored  ;  the  liquid  is  neutralised  with  chalk  and  cooled  to 
—  10'',  whereupon  an  additional  quantity  of  artificial  camphor  separates, 
but  not  alL  The  liquid,  which  is  syrupy  in  the  cold,  but  rery  mobile  at 
15 --18'',  is  decanted,  mixed  with  2  vol.  alcohol,  decolorised  by  boiling 
with  animal  charcoal,  precipitated  by  water,  and  the  oil  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  is  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  (Soubeiran  &  Capi- 
taine.) 

Properties,  Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  I'OIT,  boiling  at  lO'DS** 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine),  at  28°.  (Berthelot.)  Turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  left  Refracting  power  =  1*4848.  (Deville,  Foffg, 
51,  433.) 


20  C  120-0 

17  H  170 

CI 35-5 


• 

Soubeiran  & 

Capitaine. 

69*6 

70-3 

9-9 

9-9 

20-5 

19-8 

1000 

........  100-0 

0»HWHC1 172-5     .. 

Isomeric  with  mono-hydrochlorate  of  turpeotine-oil. 

DecompogU'wM,  1.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  green-edged 
fiame  and  an  odonr  like  that  of  benxoio  acid.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  — 
2.  When  chloriTU  gas  is  passed  into  it,  it  gives  off  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  thickens  like  oil  of  turpentine  treated  with  chlorine,  but  without 
depositing  crystals  like  the  latter.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  —  3.  Hydrochloric 
acid  gas  does  not  convert  it  into  artificial  camphor.  (Cluzel,  Ann.  Ghim. 
51,  270.)  —  4.  When  hydrochlorate  of  terebcne  is  distilled  with  hydrate 
of  lime,  hydroehlori'c  acid  and  terebene  are  produced  (Soubeiran  &  Capi- 
taine); the  product  is  a  thin,  aromatfc  oil.  (Gehleuy.4.  G0hl,  6, 45^.)  No  terebene  is 
produced  in  this  reaction ,  inasmuch  as  hydrochlorate  of  terebene  cannot  be  freed  from 
artificial  camphor,  even  by  repeated  distillation  and  oooling ;  and  moreover,  the  lime 
used  in  the  reaction,  or  the  temperature  which  it  requires,  exerts  at  the  same  time  a 
decomposing  action  on  the  separated  terebene.  (Deville.)  — 5.  ^ZcoAo^  decomposes 
hydrochlorate  of  terebene,  especially  when  heated  with  it,  forming  an 
acid  product  and  an  oil  which  is  precipitated  by  water;  (Blanchet  <Sb 
Sell.) 

c.  Hydrochlorate  qf  Terebene  with  fiihpdroehlorate  iff  TwpenHne-oil. 
C^Hi^2HCl  -f  2  (C^i'Hi^HCU)  The  liquid  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  bi- 
hydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oU,  from  a  solution  of  the  oil  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (p.  268),  and  that  which  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  add  gas  on  isoterebenthene  (p.  271),  contains  24'3  to  25*7  p.  c. 
chlorine,  and  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  compound  at  2  At.  hydrochlorate  of 
terebene  with  1  At  bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil|  or  as  a  compound  of  bihydrochlorate 
of  turpentine-oil  with  artificial  camphor,  inasmuch  as  the  former  separates  when  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  the  dr,  perhaps  after  the  volatilisation  of  the  latter,  and  moreover 
artificial  camphor  and  bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil  liquefy  on  being  mixed.  But 
the  liquid  produced  from  French  oil  of  turpentine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  yields,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  turpentine-camphor,  and  is  therefore  not 
identical  with  a  mixture  of  artificial  camphor  and  bihydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil, 
which  under  these  circumstances  does  not  produce  artificial  camphor.     (Berthelot.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  terebene  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  preci- 
pitated by  water.     (Cluzel.) 

T  2 
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With  Ili/drobromio  acid.— a.  Bibasic  HydrobromaU  of  TerAene. 
8ou9-bromhydratedetMbine{GeTh9,Tdt);  MonobromhydratedeiMbine.  (Deville.) 
—  2C*H",HBr.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  hydrobromio  acid  upon 
terebene.  — Terebene  saturated  with  hydrobromio  add  is  shaken  up  with 
chalk  to  remove  free  acid,  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  csalcium.  —  Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-021  at 
24°,  without  rotatory  power,  smelling  like  terebene,  somewhat  like 
camphor,  and  becoming  coloured  after  a  while  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
(Deville.) 

Deville. 
mean. 

40  C 240    ....    67-99    68-63 

33  H 33     .„.      9-35    9-53 

Br...., 80    ^..    22-66 

2C»Hi«,HBr 353    ....  10000 

h,  Monohfdrclh'amate  of  TerAene, '—  Monotromhydrate  Uguide  d*etseMe  de 
tMbenthene  (Gerhardt)  ;  Bibromhydrate  de  Uribine.     (Deville.)     C»^H",HBr. 

FormatUm  (p.  252).  The  mother-liquor,  alterable  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  which  remains  in  the  preparation  of  hydrobromate  of  turpentine-oil, 
as  described  at  page  269,  is  a  solution  of  hydrobromate  of  turpentine-oil 
in  hydrobromate  of  terebene,  and  likewise  contains  bromoterebene,  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  liberation  of  bromine.  The  hydrobromate  of 
terebene  has  not  hitherto  been  separated  from  either  of  these  liquids.  — 
Oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-279  at  21**,  and  solidifying  completely  at  —5®.  Rotatory 
power  to  the  left,  probably  dae  only  to  hydrobromate  of  turpentine-oil  dissolTcd  in  it. 
(Deville.) 

Deville. 

20  C 120    ....    56-15    ........    54-04 

17  H 17    ....      7-78    7-53 

Br 80    ....    36-07    38-43 

J  .  I     -  -  -  -MM     n    ■       r     I—  "—      -  I 1 -~ 

0»H",HBr  217    ....  10000    100-00 

With  Hydriodlc  acid,  —  a.  Bibadc  Hydriodaie  of  Terebene,  —  Sous^ 
iodhydrate  de  tiribene.  (Gerhardt.)  Mono^iodhydryate  de  iiribine»  (Deville.)— • 
2C*^H^*,HI. — Formed  oy  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine. 
-—  Hydriodic  acid  is  absorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  with  rise  of  temperature. 
The  free  acid  is  removed  from  the  oil,  which  is  dark-red  after  saturation, 
by  shaking  it  up  with  chalk;  dissolved  iodine  is  removed  by  agita- 
tion with  dilute  potash-ley,  weak  spirit,  or  mercury;  and  admixed 
water  by  chloride  of  calcium.  —  Transparent,  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-084  at  21  ;  without  rotatory  power.  —  Has  an  agreeable  camphorous 
odour,  and  quickly  acquires  a  dark  red  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Deville.) 


40  C 
33  H 
I 


Deville. 

mean. 

240    .... 

60-59 

60-87 

33     .... 

8-14 

8-14 

127     .... 

31-27 

30-49 

2C-^H»«.HI  400     ....  100-00     99-50 
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b,  Mono-hydriodaie  of  Terrene.     Monoiodhydraie  liqtude  d*enenee  dt  tiri- 
bentJkine.    (Gerhardt.)    Bi-iodhydrate  de  iMbene,     (Deville.)     C^Ri^HI.     Pro- 

duoed,  together  with  hydriodate  of  turpentine-oi)^  by  the  action  of 
hydriodio  acid  upon  that  oil,  but  cannot  be  separated  therefrom,  inas- 
much as  both  compounds  are  liquid.    (DeviUe.) 


Appendix  to  Terebene. 

Sulphoterebic  Acid. 

TWebentehwrfehaure,  TerptnthUuehwtfeUaure,  Formed  by  gently  heating 
terebene  with  fuming -oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  dropping  oil  of  turpentine,  cubebs, 
pepper,  lemons,  or  copaiba  into  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  but  not 
so  easily  as  terebene.  (Gerhardt,  Compt.  rmd.  17,813;  Compt  ckim, 
1845,  173.) 

*  . 

Stdphoterebate  of  Barifta,  Prepared  by  heating  terebene  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filtering,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate,    (Gerhardt.) 

Gerhardt. 

20  C    120-0    ....    42-8 

15  H    15-0    ....      5-3 

Ba  68*5     ....    24*1     ........    24*2 

2  80». 800    ....     28-3 


C»H««BaSH>« 283-5    ....  100-0 


J 


5.  CampMlene. 

Oppermann.    (1831.)    Pogg,  22, 199. 

Dumas.    Arm,  Chim.  Phys.  52,  400;  Pogg.  20,  125;  Ann*  Pkarm, 

9,  56. 
Blanchet  &c  Sell.    Ann.  Phamu  6^  276;  Pogg,  29,  133. 
SouBEiBAN  &  Capitaime.     «7.  Pharm,  26,  1 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  311. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  66,  209. 
Deville.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  75,  74  ;  /.  Pharm.  26,  688. 

Camphene  (Dumas);  Dadyl  (Blancbet  &  Sell);  T6r^ene  (Soubeirao);  CamphilHe 
(Deville).  —  ^ret  prepared  by  Oppermann.  —  According  to  Dumas  and  Blanchet  & 
MI,  it  is  the  base  of  solid  artificial  camphor ;  according  to  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine  and 
Deville,  it  is  contained  therein  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  without 
alteration. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Artificial  camphor  mixed  with 
2 — 3  pts.  of  qnicklime  is  distilled  in  the  oil-bath ;  the  distillate  is  again 
mixed  with  quicklime ;  the  distillation  is  repeated  ^wq  or  six  times  in 
like  manner  (ten  times,  according  to  Oppermann,  and  Blanchet  ife  Sell, 
or  till  the  distillate  no  longer  yields  chlorine  to  potassium) ;  and  the 
resulting  oil,  amounting  to  fths  of  the  weight  of  the  artificial  camphor, 
is  freed  from  adhering  hydrochloric  acid  by  rectification  over  autimoiiido 
of  potassium,  which,  however,  is  apt  to  eliminate  hydrogen  (Dumas)  and 
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form  oolophene.  (Deville.)  —  2.  Vapour  of  artificial  camphor  is  passed 
through  a  tabe  heated  in  the  oil-bath  to  190^ — 195%  and  filled  with 
fragments  of  recently  burnt  lime ;  the  same  operation  is  repeated  with 
the  distillate  as  long  as  it  retains  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  product 
is  dried  oyer  chloride  of  calcium.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

Properties.  Transparent^  colourless,  or  slightly  yellowish  oil  (Blanchet 
&  Sell);  somewhat vUcid  (Oppermann).  Sp.  gr.  0'87  at  15''  (Blanchet  <k 
Sell),  0-86  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine) ;  boils  at  145°  (Blanchet  &  Sell), 
156  (Dumas),  155°  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine).  According  to  Opper- 
mann, it  solidifies  below  12"^  to  a  transparent  mass,  which  liquefies  at  the 
heat  of  the  hand.  (Oppermann.)  —  Vapour-density  =  4*83.  (Dumas.) 
It  has  no  rotatory  power.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine^  Deville.)  Biot  found 
that  it  had  a  Isevo-rotatory  power  seven  times  less  than  that  of  oil  of  turpentine;  but. 
according  to  Soabeiran  &  Capitaine,  the  camphilene  which  he  examined  contained 
undecomposed  artificial  camphor.  It  has  a  mild  aromatic  taste  and  odour.  It 
resembles  oil  of  turpentine  in  all  its  properties,  but  has  a  different  odour, 
not  howeyer  arising  from  decomposition  by  heat,  since  the  vapour  of  oil 
of  turpentine  retains  its  odour  after  passing  through  a  tube  heated  to 
200°.    (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 


rs                     T\                Blanchet. 
Oppermann.      Dumas.          ^^  «  » 

mean. 

20  C   ..... 

...  120     ....     88-24     . 

88-48     ....     88-44     ....     88*61 

16  H  .... 

...     16     ....     11-76     . 

11-52     ....     U-56     ....     11-56 

C»HW 

...  136     ....  10000    . 

100-00     ....  100-00     ....  100-17 

Decompositions.  Chlorine  converts  it,  without  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  into  hydrochlorate  of  chlorocamphilene  : 

C»HW  +  201  =  C»Hi«Cl,HCl. 

which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chlorocamphilene.  The  latter,  if  again  treated  with  chlorine  gas^ 
yields  hydrochlorate  of  bichlorocamphilene,  which  may  again  be  decom- 
posed by  alcoholic  potash  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrochlorate  of  chloro- 
camphilene, yielding  bichlorocamphilene,  in  which  a  further  number  of 
hydrogen-atoms  may  in  like  manner  be  replaced  by  chlorine.  (Laurent.) 
—  Camphilene,  treated  with  bromine,  becomes  solid,  and  is  probably  con- 
verted into  bromocamphilene.  (Deville.)  With  iodine,  it  comports  itself 
like  oil  of  turpentine.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  By  oil  of  vitriol  and  by 
heating  with  potassium  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  a  brown  resin.    (Oppermann.) 

Combinations.  Camphilene  is  not  dissolved  or  altered  by  fuming 
nitric  acid  (Oppermann)  ;  alcoholic  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  crystal- 
line hydrate.  (Gerhardt,  Traitd  3,  625.)  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  rapidly,  especially  when  heated,  forming  a  solid  (Oppermann),  and 
a  somewhat  liquid  compound,  both  destitute  of  rotatory  power.  (Sou- 
beiran &  Capitaine.)  —  Fuming  hydrochloric  add,  in  contact  with 
camphilene,  forms  many  solid  and  a  few  liquid  compounds.  With 
hydriodic  acid,  it  forms  a  liquid  compound.     (Deville.) 

Camphilene  dissolves  in  alcohol^  ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  not  in 
ao^ic  acid,    (Oppermann.) 
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Appendix  to  Camphilene. 

a.  Golophene.    C*>H». 

Dbyillb.  Ann,  Chim,  JPhys.  75,  66;  J.  pp,  Chem.  22,  \5S;  J,  Pharm. 
26,  681;  Ann,  Fharm,  36,  102;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  12,  395.  — 
i\r.  Ann,  (Mm.  Fhys,  27,  85. 

Formati(m.  1.  In  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  oil  of 
vitriol  or  anhydrous  phosphorio  acid,  also  of  crystallised  or  fused  turpen- 
tine-camphor with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  terebene  being  formed  at 
the  same  time.  —  2.  Goes  off,  together  with  water,  in  the  rapid  distil- 
lation of  colophony,  charcoal  being  separated  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation,  1.  By  collectiug  apart  the  viscid  yellow  oil,  which,  in 
the  preparation  of  terebene  from  oil  of  turpentine  with  oil  of  vitriol 
(p.  273),  passes  over  after  the  terebene  has  been  distilled  off  and  the  heat 
is  raised,  and  repeatedly  rectifying  it,  at  last  over  antimonide  of  potas- 
sium, whereby  it  is  freed  from  an  impurity  resembling  colophony,  and 
from  sulphur.  —  2.  Colophony  is  distilled  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  the 
yellowish  distillate  is  purified  like  that  obtained  by  the  first  process. 
Golophene  thus  prepared  is  contaminated  with  a  body  richer  in  carbon, 
which  is  product  by  the  action  of  the  antimonide  of  potassium,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  colophene  by  distillation. 

Properties,  Oil,  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  and  exhibiting  by 
reflected  light  a  dark  indigo-blue  iridescence.  Sp.  gr.  0*940  at  9, 
0*9894  at  25^  Boiling  point  between  31 0''  and  31 5^  Vapour-density 
=  11*13  (probably  only  twice  as  great  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
therefore  =  9*526).  Refracting  power  =:  1*517  (Becquerel  &  Gahours, 
Pogg.  51,  427),  1-5212.  (Deville,  Pogg,  51,  433.)  Without  rotatory 
power.     Smells  like  camphilene. 


• 

Deville. 
a.                b. 

40  0 

240 

■  ■•• 

88-24     .... 

....    88-43     ....     88-1 

82  H    ... 

32 

•  ••• 

11-76     .... 

....     11-59     ....     11-9 

C«H» 272     ....  100*00     100*02     ....  lOO'O 

a.  Prepared  from  oil  of  turpentine  by  oU  of  vitriol ;  b.  from  torpentine^amphor 
by  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Golophene  absorbs  cidorine  gas,  without  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  becoming  hot,  and  changing  to  a  resin  like  colophony,  which 
separates  in  yellow  spherules  from  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol.  If, 
when  the  absorption  of  chlorine  has  ceased,  the  product  be  heated  to 
fusion  in  the  stream  of  chlorine,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
evolved,  and  Deville's  cMorocohphene  =  G*°C1*H'*  is  formed,  which  how- 
ever still  contains  a  resin  removable  by  alcohol,  and  when  distilled,  gives 
off  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  distillate  of  colophene  and  hydrochlorate  of 
colophene,  and  leaves  charcoal. 
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ffpdrochloi'ate  of  Colophene,  Colophene  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  acquires  an  indigo-colour.  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  colophene  gives  up  nearly  all  its  hydrochloric  acid  when 
treated  with  chalk,  and  when  distilled  with  baryta,  yields  Deville's 
colaphilejie  =  C^H%  which  does  not  exhibit  the  dichroism  of  colophene, 
and  has  a  refracting  power  for  light  =  1*5175.  (Deville;  Bec^uerel  & 
Gahours,  Poffg,  51,  433  and  427.) 


b.  Colophene  from  Camphor, 

Glaus.    J.  pr,  Ckem.  ^5,  266. 

Preparation,  Camphor  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  iodine^ 
whereupon  hydriodic  acid  is  CTolved,  camphine  passes  over  at  ISC',  and 
charcoal,  io<une,  campho-creosote  and  colophene  remain  behind.  On 
increasing  the  heat,  the  two  latter  substances  distil  over  as  a  bluish-green 
oi],  which  is  deprived  of  its  creosote  odour  by  agitation  with  potash,  but 
cannot  be  obtained  quite  pure,  even  by  distillation  over  lime^  and  finally 
over  potassium. 

Properties.  Thick,  yellowish  oil,  with  violet  iridescence^  ha^nga 
high  boiling  point,  a  mild  taste,  and  an  odour  of  violets. 

Perhaps  identical  with  colophene  from  oil  of  turpentine  or  from 
colophony. 

Bums  with  a  bright,  very  smoky  flame* 

Combinations,  It  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in  weak  alcohol,  but 
dissolves  in  strong  alcohol,  in  ether,  M  of  turpentine,  rock-oil,  and  camphine* 
When  2  drops  of  it  are  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of  alcohol,  the  solution^ 
after  agitation  with  animal  charcoal,  exhibits  a  fine  dark  blue  colour  by 
reflected  light* 


6-  Terebilene. 

Blakchet  &  Sell.    Ann.  Pharm.  6,  250. 

SuBEiRAN  &  Capitaine.    J.  Pharm.  2,  61;  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  311. 

Deville.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  75,  ?4;  J.  PItarm.  26,  680. 

Peucyl  (Blanchet  &  Sein;  T6rmihie  (Soubeiron  &  Capitaine;  Dcville).  Tliia 
according  to  Blanchet  &  Sell,  is  one  of  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  which  those 
chemists  discovered  in  oil  of  turpentine.  AocordSng  to  Sonbeiian  &  Capitaine,  it  is  a 
decomposition-product  of  pencylene,  a  body  which  they  suppose  to  be  formed  from  oil 
of  turpentine  under  the  influence  of  hydrochlorio  acid|  according  to  DeviUe,  it  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  terebene  {seepage  245). 

JFormation  and  Preparation.  By  di& tilling  hjdrochlorate  of  terebene 
over  onicklimc  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine),  and  finally  over  potassium 
(Blanchet  &  Sell),  or  by  heating  hydriodate  of  terebene  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  and  rectifying  the  resulting  oil  over  antimonide  of  potassium,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  iodine.    (Devil  le.) 
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Propetiies,  Colourless  mobile  oil  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  of  sp.  gr.  OSG 
(Blanoket  &  Sell,  Soabeiran  &  Capitaine)^  0*843  at  21^  (Deville.) 
Boiling  point  134°.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  Vapour-density  =  4*767 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine;  Deville),  by  calculation  47144  (p.  245). 
Refracting  power  =:  1*479  (Bec^uerel  &  Cahours,  Foffg.  51, 427) ;  1*4735. 
^Deville,  Fogsf.  51,  433.)  Without  rotatory  power.  Smells  like  tere- 
beoe.    (Soubeiran  k  Capitaine.) 

DevUIe. 

20  C  ^ 120  ....  88*24  88*42 

16  H IC  ....  11-76  11-60 

C»HW»    136    ....  100-00    100-02 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  brown  liquid  compound.  (Soubeiran 
&  Capitaine.) 


B»   Natural  Oils,  or  others  related  to  them* 
(Arranged  for  the  most  part  in  alphabetical  order.) 

L  Oil  of  Bergamot. 

Vauciuelin.    (1817.)    •/•  Pharm.  3,  241» 
Ohmb.    Ann,  Fharm,  31,  316. 

SouBBiRAK  &  Capitaikb.    J.  Fhajm.  26,  68;  abstr.  Ann,  Fharm,  34, 
321.  — J.  Pkarm.  26,  509;  Ann.  Fharm,  35,  313. 

S9$ene€  de  Bergamot. 

Source.    In  peculiar  cells  in  the  rind  of  Citrus  Bergamia. 

Preparation.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  fresh  rind  is  torn  to  pieces  in 
a  funnel  haying  its  inner  surface  like  a  rasp,  or  on  a  board  covered 
with  teeth,  and  the  oil  which  exudes  from  the  lacerated  cells  is  collected. 

Properties.  Yellowish,  or  pale  greenish  to  dark  jellow :  after  recti- 
fication with  water,  it  becomes  transparent,  colourless,  and  mobile. 
(Ohme;  ZeMety  Stvdien  vber  atheriscke  Oele,  Landau,  1850.) — Sp.  gr. 
0  87— 0*888  (Lewis,  Zeller),  0*856  (Ohme) ;  after  distillation  with  water, 
0  869.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  The  fint  portion  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  »  0*850,  the  last,  0*877.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  Boiling 
point  183"^  rOhme);  of  the  first  distillate  obtained  with  water,  195°. 
^Soubeiran  a  Capitaine.)  It  solidifies  at  a  few  degrees  below  O''. 
(Lewis.)  Refracting  power  1*468.  (DeviUe,  Compt.  rend.  11,  865.)  — 
Rotatorj  power  of  the  oil  rectified  with  water.  25°  to  the  right  (of  the  first 

distOlate,  45*"  right ;  of  the  seeond,  38''  right ;  of  the  third,  21*'  right ;  of  the  fourth,  0* ; 
of  tiie  mixed  distillate,  26"*  right).  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  Of  the  first  distil, 
late,  49*'396  right;  of  the  last,  6^*575  left.     (Biot,  Compt.  rmd.  11,  371 Has  an 

agreeable  odour,  less  after  distillation,  and  a  bitter  taste.  (Ohme.)  The 
oil  is  neutral.  (Zeller.)  Sour  from  admixed  acetic  acid;  neutral  after  distilla- 
tion withwater.  (Ohme.)  The  Tapoor  of  ti&e  acid«reacting  oil  has  also  a  strong  acid 
reaction.    (Ohme.} 
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Ohme.  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.  Wdhler. 

a.  6,  c.  d» 

C 81-36     ....     84.98     ....     8492     ....     73.03     ....     857 

H 11-32    ....     10-12    ....     11-44    ....     10-83    ....     31-7 

0 7-32     ....      4-90    ....      3-64     ....     16-14    ....      2-6 

100-00  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  100-0 

a.  First  disHllate:  b.  first  distillate  from  a;  c,  last  dUtillate;  d,  first  distillate 
of  the  bergamot-oil  with  water. 

Bergamot-oil  is  a  hydrate  of  oil  of  lemon,  3€'^H^  -I-  4HO  (Ohme);  a  mixture  of 
several  oils  (Soabeiran  &  Capitaine ;  WShler,  Ann.  PAarm.  37*  137);  it  contains  one 
or  two  oils  of  the  formula  C^^W^,  a  hydrate  of  the  same,  and  an  oxygenated  oil  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  It  deposits  bergaptene  (p.  345) 
by  keeping. 

Decompositions,  Bergamotroil  burns  with  a  laminous  flame.  —  2.  It 
dissolves  iodine  with  effervesoenoe  and  evolution  of  vapours,  varying  in 
colour  from  yellowish-red  to  violet,  and  is  converted  into  a  soft  mass. 
(Zeller.)  — 3.  Fuming  nitric  acid  colours  it  brown-yellow  (Zeller)  ; 
boiling  nitric  acid,  bright  green  (Bonastre),  and  ultimately  converts  it 
into  a  brittle  resin.  (Zeller.)  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  yellow  without 
thickening  it ;  afterwards,  dark  red  to  black,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  acid,  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  (Brandos,  J£ag.  Fharm. 
32,  79.)  —  5.  With  anhydrovs  phosphoric  acid^  it  becomes  coloured  and 
heated,  and  when  distilled  therewith,  yields  a  colourless  oil  which  smells 
like  oil  of  turpentine, — rotates  polarised  light  4^  to  the  right  (40°  to  the 
right  hefore  distillation),  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  contains 
88*93  p.  c.  C  and  11*52  H,  and  is  isomeric  with  citrene.  The  phosphoric 
add  is  at  the  same  time  partiy  oonverted  into  phosphobei^mic  acid.     (Soubeiran 

&  Capitaine.)  —  6.  Bergamot-oil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with 
evolution  of  heat,  acquiring  a  brown  colour  and  emitting  fumes  in  the 
air,  and  if  subsequently  distilled  with  water,  yields  hydrochlorate  of 
bergamot-oil.  (Ohme.)  —  7.  By  distillation  over  hydrate  of  pota^  it 
loses  its  agreeable  odour.  —  8.  Mixed  with  aqueous  acid  chromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  tuma  bro  vn.  (Zeller.)  -^  9.  With  iodide  of 
potassium,  it  turns  brown,  the  salt  at  the  same  time  acouiring  a  yellow 
colour.  (Hiibschmann,  N.  Br.  Arch,  46,  250.) — 10.  With  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  bums  with  a  smouldering  very 
smoky  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal.  (Vogel,  Jun.,  Ann.  Pharm.  74, 114.) 
11.  l)istilled  with  24  pts.  water  and  8  pes.  chloride  of  lime,  it  gives  off 
carbonic  acid  with  effervescence  and  yields  chloroform.  —  12.  Distilled 
with  hypohromite  of  lime,  it  yields  bromoform.  (Chautard,  Compt.  rend, 
34,  485.) —  13.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  bibasic  acetate  of  lead,  it  turns  lemon-yellow,  and  yields  a  light-coloured 
precipitate.  (Schindler,  JV.  Br.  Arch.  41,  140.)  — 14.  Nitroprusside  of 
copper  colours  it  darker  and  forms  a  grey  precipitate.  (Heppe,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  89,  57.) 

Combinaiions.  1.  With  Water.  —  Hydrated  OH  of  Bergamot. — 
C^^H^O^.  —  The  crystals  which  separate  after  four  or  six  weeks,  when 
4  pts.  oil  of  bergamot  are  set  aside  with  3  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  and 
1  pt.  of  nitric  acid,  are  identical  with  the  turpentine-camphor  (p.  265) 
produced  by  like  treatment  of  oil  of  turpentine.  (Deville,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Pkys.  27,  81 ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  348.) 
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Aqueous  Oil  of  Bergamot,  —  Oil  of  bergamot  does  not  take  up  water, 
even  when  boiled  with  it  for  a  considerable  time.  (Soubeiran  &  Capi- 
taine.) 

2.  With  Hydrochloric  acid, — HydrocJdorate  of  Bergamot  -  oil. — 
Produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  bergamot-oil,  and  distilling 
the  saturated  oil  with  water^  and  passes  over  as  a  colourless,  neutral, 
optically  inactive  oil,  which  smells  like  hydrochlorate  of  terebene.  Sp.  gr. 
0-896.     Boiling  point  185°. 


Olime. 


Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine. 

C    78-91     ....     6300 

H    10-87     ....       9-19 

CI  8-34     ....    27-81 

O    1-88 

100-00     ....  100-00 

According  to  Ohme,  it  is  SC^^Hi'tHCl  +  HO;  acoording  to  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine, 
it  is  isomeric  with  hydrochlorate  of  citrene. 

The  hydrochlorate  when  heated  hums  with  a  green-edged,  smoky 
flame.  —  When  repeatedly  distilled  over  hydrate  of  potash,  or  humt 
mai'ble,  it  is  converted  into  an  oil  having  an  odour  of  cajeput  and  still 
containing  chlorine.  Passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red-hot  lime,  it 
yields  naphthaJin,  benzene,  and  charcoal.  The  alcoholic  solution,  added 
to  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  chloride  of  silver.     (Ohme.) 

Bergamot-oil  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol ;  in  ^  pt. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  (Zeller),  in  2  pta.  of  sp.  gr.  0  951 ;  ond  in  28  pts. 
of  sp.  gr.  0*966 ;  it  takes  np  8  p.  o.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*966.  (Vauquelin.) 


2.  Carvene. 

VoLKEii.    (1843.)    Ann,  Fharm,   35,   ^Q^.  —  Ann.   Fharm.   85,  246; 

abstr.  J,  pr,  Chem,  60,  120. 
SoRWBiZEB.    J.pr.  Chem,  24,  267;  Ann,  Pharm,  40,  329;  abstr.  Bepert, 

80,  172. 

Source.    In  oil  of  caraway,  together  with  carvol.    (Schweizer.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  portion  of  oil  of  carawav,  which  passes  over 
between  175®  and  178°,  is  separated  by  repeated  fractional  distillation. 
( Volkel.)  —  Carvene  cannot  be  separated  from  carrol  by  mere  distillation  of  oil  of 
caraway,  either  per  $e  or  with  potash-ley.  (Schweizer.)  —  2.  Oil  of  caraway  is 
boiled  with  pulverised  hydrate  of  potash,  as  long  as  it  smells  of  caraway, 
then  distilled  with  water,  till  all  the  oil  has  passed  over,  and  rectified  over 
hydrate  of  potash,  till  the  potash  is  no  longer  coloured  by  it.  (Schweizer.) 
—  3.  Oil  of  caraway  is  boiled  with  fused  glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
flask,  the  liquid,  which  distils  over,  being  constantly  poured  back,  until 
the  distillate  no  longer  smells  of  oii  of  caraway ;  and  to  purify  the 
distillate  completely  from  undecomposed  oil  of  caraway  and  froni  carvsr 
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erol  produced  at  the  same  time,  it  la  rectified  over  hydrate  of  potash,  till 
that  substance  is  no  longer  coloured  by  it.  Oil  of  caraway  thus  treated 
yields  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight  of  carvene.  (Schweizer.^  —  4.  Oil 
of  caraway  is  boiled  with  iodine,  and  the  distillate  continually  poured 
back,  as  long  as  hydriodic  acid  continues  to  escape,  and  the  oil  which 
passes  over  is  rectified,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  being  collected 
apart.    (Schweixer.) 

Froperties.  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  (Schweiser.)-* 
Sp.  gr.  0-861  at  15^  (Volkel.)  —  Boiling  point  173^  —  Vapour-density 
=  5*175  (by  calculation,  4'7U4,  see  puge).  —  It  has  a  faint,  but  agreeable 
taste  and  odour. 

VmkeL  Schweiier. 

20  C    120    ....    88-23    88-08    ....    8652    ....    87-03 

16  H  16    ....    11-77    11-81    ....    11-57    ....    11-74 

C»HW 186    ....  100-00 99-89    .,^    98-29    ....    98-77 

According  to  Ytflkel,  its  formula  is  C»H**. 

Deeompositions,  1.  Carrene  resinises  when  exposed  in  small  ouan* 
tities  to  the  air.  —  2.  When  9et  onjire,  it  bums  with  a  bright-boraered 
smoky  flame.  —  8.  With  ehlorine^  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  assumes 
a  transient  red-brown  colour,  and  solidifies  to  impure  chlorocarvene.  — 
4.  Nitric  add  converts  it,  with  violent  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  into  a 
reddish-yellow,  bitter,  easily  fusible  resin,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether,  in  potash,  and  in  acids,  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohoL  —  5.  By  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  immediately  resinised,  with  rise 
of  temperature  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,    (^hweizer.) 

Combinatums.  —  Wiih  HydroMorie  acid.  HydroMorait  cf  Carvene. 
G*^H^^2HCL — Anhydrous  carvene  absorbs  dry  hydrochloric  acid  ffas,  at 
first  with  rise  of  temperature,  acquiring  a  transient  red  colour,  and  after 
two  days  deposits  solid  crystalline  masses.  It  is  saturated  completely 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  is  pressed 
between  paper  and  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol ;  and  the  crystals  which 
separate  as  the  solution  cools^  are  again  pressed. 

Snow-white,  shining  scales,  which  melt  at  50'5%  solidify  again  at 
41  -25",  and  have  a  faint  taste  and  odour. 

Schweizcr. 

20  C    120    ....    67-4    57-72 

18  H   ...: 18    ....      8-6    8-50 

2  CI  71     ....    34-0     33-78 


C»H",2HCl    209    ....  100-0    100-00 

It  decomposes  when  heated  per  se.  Heated  with  toater,  it  is  very 
quickly  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  oil  which  is  probably 
carvene.  Heated  with  potash,  it  yields  carvene,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
water. —  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with  some  difScnlty  in  cold 
alcohol,  easily  in  hot  alcohol.     (Schweizer.) 

Carvene  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  doe9 
not  dissolve  chloride  of  calcium*    (ScUweiz^r.) 
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Appendix  io  Carvene, 

Chlorocarvene  C»ff«Ci*(i) 

ScHWEiZER.    (184 J.)    J.  pr.  Clum,  24,  270. 

Prfparation.  Carvene  is  completely  satnrated  with  dry  chlorine] 
the  oil,  which  assnmes  for  a  while  a  red-hrown  colour,  and  afterwards 
changes  to  a  yellow  greasy  mass,  is  heated ;  and  the  viscid,  yellow  trans- 
parent mass  which  separates  therefrom,  is  washed  with  water,  then  with 
potash-solation,  digested  with  alcohol,  and  dried  over  oil  of  yitriol  or 
hydrate  of  potash. 

Properties,  Yellowish,  transparent,  semiflaid  mass,  which  sinks  in 
water,  has  a  peculiar^  bat  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  sweetish  taste. 

Decompositions  and  Combinations.  When  healed,  it  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  viscid  volatile  oil,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
•^  It  hums  with  diflSculty  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube.  Exposed  to  the 
aivy  it  quickly  becomes  moist,  white  and  opaque. 


3.  Indifferent  Oil  of  Cloves. 

EttlinO.    (1834.)    Ann.  Phaim.  9,  68;  Pogg,  31,  520. 
Erdmann  &  Marohand.     J.  pr,  Chan.,  23,  176. 
Brijninq.    Ann,  Pharm,  104,  204;  J.  pr.  Chem,  73,  156. 
C.   G.  Williams.      CJtem,  Gaz.  1858,  170;    Ann.  Pliamu  107,  242; 
If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  433. 

Camphene  qf  Oil  qf  Cloves* 

Source,  In  oil  of  cloves.  Tt  is  found  chiefly  in  the  first  portions  of 
liquid  which  pass  over  on  distilling  cloves  with  water,  while  the  last 
portions  consist  almost  wholly  of  eugenic  acid. 

Separation  from  Oil  of  Cloves,  The  oil  which  passes  over  on  distilling 
oil  of  cloves,  mixed  with  excess  of  potash,  is  again  shaken  up  with 
aqueous  potash,  washed,  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 
(Briining.) 


turpentine,  different  from  oil  of  cloves.    (Briining.)    It  is  more  viscid 
than  oil  of  turpentine.     (Williams.) 


Er<lmann  & 


^^-      MuXSd      ^''^-''-e.     WaUiam.. 


20  C 

16  H    .... 

...  120 
...     16 

••••     bo'24     •••. 

....     87-17 
....     11-76 

....     8816 
....     11-77 

....    87-38 
....     11-90 

....    87-7 
....    11-8 
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....  13G 
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....     9S-93 

....    99-93 

....     99-28 
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It  is  not  altered  by  alkalis  or  by  potassium.     (Ettling.) 
It  absorbs  hydrocfdoriciieid  gas,  but  does  not  form  with  it  a  crystalline 
compound.     (Ettling.) 

It  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  oil  of  turpentine.     (Williams.) 


4.  Oil  of  Copaiba. 

BoNABTRB.     (1825.)    J.  Pkarm,  11,  529;  N.  Tr.  12,  1,  180. 

Adbr.     J.  Fharm.l5,  95;  Br.  Arch.  30,  311;  iV.  Tr.  20,  1,  184. 

Gerbeb.    Br,  Arch,  30, 157. 

Blamchet.    Ann,  Fharm.  7,  156. 

SouBEiRAN  &  Capitaine.     J.  Pltai^m.  26,  70;  abstr.  Ann.  Pkarm.  34, 

,      32L 

Capaiva-di,    Suene^  de  Capaku, 

Source  and  JSxtracUon.  —  In  balsam  of  copaiba,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  in  various  species  of  Copaifera.  —  1 .  The  balsam  is 
distilled  with  water  (Soubeiran  <&  Capitaine) ;  per  se.    (Blanchet).  — 

2.  A  solution  of  100  pts.  balsam  of  copaiba  in  100  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*837  is  shaken  up  with  37*5  pts.,  soda-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*33,  and  150  pts. 
water,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  after  standing  is  collected. 
(Ader.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  (yellowish-green  aooording  to 
Blanchet).  Sp.  gr.  09  (Schonberg,  A.  Gehl,  6,  494,  Ader)  ;  09 1  (Gerber; 
Williams,  Ann.  Pharm.  107,  242^ ;  0878  at  22*^  (Blanchet)  ;  0-881— 
0'885.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  Boiling  point :  245°  (Blanchet, 
Williams)  ;  245— 260^  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  Solidifies  at  —26% 
partly  in  the  crystalline  state.  (Gerber.)  —  Rotatory  power,  34"  1 8°  left. 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  Expansion  from  O''  to  100"^  =  0*83132;  from 
100°  to  200°  =  0104034.  (Aubergier,  J.  Pharm.  27»  278.)  — Has  an 
aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  the  balsam  (according  to  Ader,  it  has  a  less  agree- 
able odour  when  prepared  by  (2)  than. when  obtained  by  distillation.)     TasteS  sfaarp^ 

and  persistently  bitter.     (Ader,  Gerber.)    Neutral  (Blanchet);  slightly 

acid.     (Gerber.) 

Blanchet. 

20  0 1....  120    ....    88-24    88-74    ....     88-55 

16  H 16    ....     11-76    11-66    ....     1175 

C»HW  136    ....  10000    100-40    ....  10030 

Decompositions.  1.  By  continued  hoiling,  the  oil  becomes  brown  and 
viscid.  — '  2.  Chlorine  in  sunshine  makes  it  hot,  colours  it  yellowish,  blue, 
and  then  green,  and  separates  white  crystalline  masses.     (Blanchet.)  — 

3.  Iodine,  slowly  added  to  it,  unites  without  detonation  (Blanchet),  with 
reddish-yellow  to  brown-black  colour;  if  the  iodine  be  more  quickly 
added,  heating  and  frothing  take  place  (Gerber)  ;  the  product  is  a  brown 
mass.  (Stoltze,  Bert.  Jahrb.  27,  2,  200.)  —  4.  It  explodes  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold  (Blanchet),  leaving  a  brown  resin  (Stoltze)  inso- 
luble in  the  hot  oil.  (Gerber.)  With  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*32,  it 
resinises  only  when  heated  (Blanchet)  ;  according  to  Bonastre,  it  assumes 
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a  Tiolet  tint  at  the  beginniog  of  the  action.  Weaker  nitric  acid  forms 
urith  the  oil  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  resin  precipitable  by  water. 

iGerber.)  —  5.  Oil  of  vUriol  makes  it  hot  and  tarns  it  red-brown. 
Stoltse.)  — With  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  hot  and  blackens; 
bnt  when  dropped  into  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  red- 
brown  solution  of  sulphoterebic  acid.     (Gerhardt,  Compt  rend,  17,  314.) 

—  The  brown  viscid  mixture  gives  off  a  sulphurous  acid  wheu  heated. 
(Qerber.) 

6.  with  hydrochloric  add  gasy  it  becomes  hot  and  coloured  (Blanchet) ; 
it  becomes  brown  and  viscid,  and  on  cooling,  slowly  deposits  solid  bihy- 
drochlorate  of  copaiba-oil.  (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  7.  It  oxidises 
potassium,  (Gerber.)  —  Potassium  immersed  in  the  oil  becomes  coated 
m  three  months  with  a  thick  soapy  mass.  (Gall,  SiU,  Am.  p.  21,  63.)  — 
8.  When  shaken  up  with  aqueous  potash  or  soda^  it  becomes  heated, 
acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  3rield8  to  water  a  small  quantity  of  resin, 
^hich  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  oil,  but  is  produced  from  it  by  the  action 
of  the  alkali.  (Gerber.) -^  9.  Distilled  with  24  pts.  water  and  8  pts. 
chloride  of  lime,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  forms  chloroform.  — 
1 0.  Distilled  with  hypobromite  o/potash,  it  forms  bromoform,  (Chantard, 
CompU  rend.  34,  485.) 

Comhinaiions.      With  Hydrochloric  oM.  —  a.    BihydrochloraU  of 

copaihoroU,  C^H^',2HC1.  Camphre  <fc  ccpaku;  tahssaure»  copoAn.  (Soubeinn 
&  Capitaine.)     Chhrhydraie  de  copahu.     (Gerhardt.) 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  tlirongh  de- 
hydrated oil  of  copaiba,  separating  the  crystalline  mass  which  is  deposited 
therefrom  on  cooling  from  the  brown  oil,  pressing  it  betweeu  filtering 
paper,  mixing  its  solution  in  ether  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'85,  and 
washing  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  with  alcohol.     (Blanchet.) 

—  The  crystals  which  separate  from  the  oil  when  hydrochloric  acid 
is  passed  through  it  are  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  (Sonbeiran  & 
Capitaine.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  copaiba-oil  forms  short,  transparent,  right  rect- 
angular prisms  (resembling  chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  Blanchet), 
which  melt  at  77**.  (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  They  are  inodorous 
(Blanchet ;  Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine),  have  a  faint  camphorous  odour,  and 
an  aromatic  bitter  taste ^     (Gerber.) 

Blanchet  ^^^^  & 
Capitaine. 

fnffofi. 

20  C  120    ....     57-4    57-95    ....     57*85 

18  H  18    ....      8-6 8-73     ....      8*58 

2  CI 71     ....    34-0    33-04     ....     38-41 

C»HW,2HCI 209     ....  100-0    99-72     ....    9984 

The  hydrochlorate  heated  to  140 — 150°  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.)  When  set  on  fire,  it 
burns  with  a  bright  flame.  (Gerber.)  Nitric  acid,  heated  with  it,  gives 
off  nitrogen  gas  [?  Gm.].  (Blanchet.)  Oil  of  vitriol  with  aid  of  heat 
dissolves  it,  and  deposits  it  again  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling ;  at  a 
stronger  heat,  the  solution  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Blanchet.) 
Heated  with  sulphide  of  lead,  it  yields  an  oil  having  an  alliaceous  odour. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  mercurous 
nitrate.     (Blanchet.) 


^/^ 
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It  is  insolabM  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol^  sparingly  solnble  in  hot 
alcohol;  easily  soluble  in  ether.  (Blanchet.)  The  alcoholic  solution 
leaves  when  evaporated  a  thick  oil,  which  smells  like  balsam  of  copaiba^ 
and  appears  to  hold  in  solution  nndecomposed  bihydrochlorate  of  cop^ba* 
oiL     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 


porti 

acid.      It  always  contains  in  solution  bihydrochlorate  of  copaiboroilj 

which  cannot  be  separated  from  it.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

It  is  a  black,  viscid  oil,  smelling  like  castoreum,  and  without  action 
on  polarised  liffht.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

When  distuled,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  yields  a  colour- 
less oil  which  is  a  solution  of  bihydrochlorate  of  copaiba-oiL  (Soubeiran 
&  Capitaine.)  It  burns  with  a  faint  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  gives 
np  a  portion  of  its  hydrochloric  acid  when  shaken  up  with  water. 
(Gerber.)    Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Oerber.) 

Oil  of  copaiba  dissolves  pho$phorus  when  heated  with  it^  and  deposits 
part  of  it  on  cooling;  the  solution  shines  in  the  dark.  It  dissolves 
Bulphur  with  aid  of  heat,  and  deposits  part  of  it  in  reddish  crystals  on 
cooling.     (Gerber.) 

It  dissolves  glacial  aeetic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  mixes  with 
alcoholic  iuecinio  acid  and  hentoic  acid,  which  remain  combined  with  the 
oil  after  the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  It  mixes  with  solntions  of 
oxalic  acid,  but  not  with  citric  acid.  It  absorbs  ammoniay  becoming  milk-- 
white and  viscid.     (Gerber.) 

It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  (Gerber.) .  It 
dissolves  in  2*5  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  {}n  all  proportions,  aooording  to  Stoltze), 
in  80  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  at  25^  ^Blanchet),  and  in  8  pts.  of  the 
most  highly  rectified  spirit.  (Schouberg.)  It  dissolves  in  all  proper* 
tioas  of  absolute  ether  (StoUzc)^  in  less  than  ^  pt.  of  common  ether. 
(Blanchet.) 


5.  Para-copaiba  Oil« 

Soubeiran  Ca^taime    (1840.)    X  PJiamu  20,  70. 
PossBLT.    Ann,  Fharm,  60,  67. 

Source  and  Extradion,  lu  a  variety  of  copaiba  balsam  from 
Brazil.  It  is  distilled  with  water^  and  the  oil  is  dehydrated  with  chloride 
of  calcinm.    (Posselt.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colonrless  viscid  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0  91  (0'8dS 
according  to  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine),  boiling  at  250*^.  It  smells  like  the 
balsam  and  has  a  sharp  burning  taste.  (Posselt.)  Rotatory  power 
28*553^.     (Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

Posselt. 

20  C  120  ....  88-24  8S13 

16  H  16  ....  19-76  11-7; 


C»U»3 136  ....100  00  03-90 
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DeoampogUiotu.  1 .  Becomes  yellowish  when  hoUed,  afterwards  brown, 
thick,  tenacious,  and  charred.  (Fosselt.)  dklorine  converts  the  oil,  with 
evolation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  yellow  sticky  mass.  The  oil  dis- 
solves iodine  withoat  detonation.  —  8.  With  fuming  nitric  addy  it 
detonates  even  in  the  cold ;  but  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*82  resinises  it  only 
with  aid  of  heat.  Dilate  nitric  acid,  heated  with  the  oil,  dissolves  it 
completely  after  a  few  days,  giving  off  nitrous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  volatile  acids.  From  the  solution  of  the  oil  in  nitric  acid,  water 
throws  down,  after  evaporation,  a  reddish-yellow  acid  resin,  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  whilst  a  peculiar 
acid  remains  dissolved,  which,  when  the  solution  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless,  transparent,  laminsa,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  rock-oil,  inodorous,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  a  slight  acid  reaction.  (Posselt.)  —  4.  The  oil  absorbs  kydro- 
Moric  acid  gets  with  avidity,  turning  brown-red  and  fuming  in  the  air, 
but  not  depositing  any  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  oil  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  €thei\  less  easily  in  absolute 
alcohol,  still  less  in  common  alcohol 


6.  Oil  of 

Stenhousb.     (1689.)     PhU,  Mag.  J.  18,  184;  Ann.  Pharm.  85,  804. 
DsTiLLB.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  80;  Compt.  rend.  12,  184;  N.  Ann. 

Chim.  Phys.  27,  88;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  852;  Pharm.  Centralbl. 

1849,  681. 

B8$enee  d*€iemi. 

Source  and  Extr'aetion.  In  elemi*resin,  the  resin  of  Idea  Idcarvba, 
Dec.,  and  Idea  heptaphylla.  (Aublet.)  Elemi-resin  is  distilled  with  water, 
and  the  oil,  which  passes  over  readily  and  floats  on  water,  is  separated 
from  the  watery  distillate,  and  dehydrated  by  agitation  with  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  process  yields  3 — 5  pts.  oil  from  100  pts.  resin  (Sten- 
house) ;  good  elemi-resin  yields  18  p.  c.     (Deville.) 

Propetiies.  Limpid  and  mobile.  Boils  at  1 66^  (Stenhouse)  ;  at  174*^ 
under  0*755  met.  pressure.  Sp.  gr.  0*852  at  24*"  (Stenhouse)  ;  0*849  at 
11®.  (Deville.)  Refracting  power  1-4719  at  14°,  Rotatory  power 
90*3°  to  the  left.  Vapour- density  4-84.  (Deville.)  [Calculation  = 
4*7144  (p.  245).]  Has  a  rather  pleasant  odour,  like  that  of  elemi-resin, 
and  a  sharp  taste.     (Deville,  Stenhouse.) 


20  C 

16  H 

....  120     ....     88*24     .. 
....     16    ....     11»76 

Stenhouse.      Deville. 

87-83    ....     88*05 

11'71     ....     11-90 

C»H>»  .... 

....  136    ....  100-00    .. 

99*54    ....     99*95 

Decompositions.  Oil  of  elemi  when  set  on  fire  bums,  with  a  bright 
fuligiuous  flame.  —  2.  With  iodine,  it  becomes  heated,  gives  off  iodine- 
vapours,  and  solidifies  to  a  thick  red  mass.  —  3.  Nitric  acid  colours  it 
brownish  yellow  in  the  cold,  and,  when  heated,  converts  it  into  a  resin, 

VOL.  XIV.  u 
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with  explosion  and  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  —  4.  OU  of  vitriol  giyes  it 
a  fine  red  colour  in  the  cold,  and  chars  it  when  heated.  (Stenhouse.)  — 
5.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  is  converted  into  solid  and  liquid 
hydrochlorate  of  elemi-oil.  (Deville.)  It  is  not  altered  by  potassium^ 
but  hydrate  of  potash,  with  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  a  brown  resin. 
(Stenhouse.) 

Combinations.  —  With  Hydrochloric  Add.  A.  Solid  Bihydro- 
(Morate  of  JElempoil,  C"H",2HC1.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed 
into  oil  of  elemi,  the  stream  of  gas  being  kept  up  after  complete  satura- 
tion (100  pts.  of  the  oil  absorb  47*7  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas)  ;  the 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  from  the  hitherto  fluid  mixture  are  collected.     (Deville.) 

Colourless  crystals,  optically  inactive.     (Deville.) 

Deville. 

20  C 120    ....     67-4     57-37 

18  H    18     ....       8-6     8-70 

2  CI 71     ....     34-0     83-93 

C»H*«,2HC1    209     ....  100-0    10000 

■ 

B.  Liquid  Bihydrocklorate  of  Elemv-oU.  (Gerhardt.)  —  The  oil 
which  remains  liquid  after  the  separation  of  the  solid  hydrochlorate 
above  described.     (Deville.) 

Oil  of  elemi  is  insoluble  in  tifater,  sparingly  soluble  in  weak  alcohol, 
easily  in  alcoholic  ether.    (Stenhouse.) 


7.  Oaultherylene. 

Gahoubs.    (1844.)    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  858. 

Source.  In  oil  of  winter-green  (GauUheria  pi*ocutnbens),  to  the 
amount  of  -^y  mixed  with  -^  of  methyl-salicylic  acid  (xii,  255). 

Preparation.  Winter-green  oil  is  distilled  with  concentrated  aqueous 
potash  ;  the  distillate,  consisting  of  wood-spirit,  water,  and  gaultherilene, 
IS  washed,  first  with  water  containing  potash,  then  with  pure  water ; 
and  the  undissolved  oil  is  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and 
rectified  over  potassium. 

Properties.  Colourless,  mobile,  lighter  than  water;  boils  at  160®. 
Vapour-density  4*92  [by  calculation,  4*7144  (p.  245)].  Has  a  rather 
agreeable  peppery  odour. 

Cahonrs. 

20  C  120  ....  88-23  87-85 

16  H  16  ....  11-77  12-25 

C»HW 136  ....  100-00  100-10 
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8.  Oil  of  Gomart. 

Dbville.     (1849.)     -A^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  90;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm, 
71,  354;  Pharm,  Ctntr.  1849,  692;  J.  pr.  Chem.  48,  64. 

Bur$era^€L 

Source  and  ExtrcutUm.  In  gomart  reein,  the  thickened  resinons  juice 
of  Bursera  gummifera,  (Z.)  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  resin  with 
water.  The  produce  is  4*7  p.  c.  of  coloured  oil,  which  is  set  aside  with 
solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  then  rectified  over  potassium. 

Properties,  Colourless,  transparent  oil,  smelling  like  turpentine. 
Vapour-density  =  4*70. 


Deville. 

mectn. 

20  C    

...  120 

....      6(5*^4      ... 

....     88-10 

16  H   .... 

...     16 

....     11-76     ... 

....     11-85 

C»HW 

...  136 

....  100-00     ... 

99-96 

Combinations.  When  strongly  cooled  and  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  it  yields  silky  needles^  like  those  of  bihydrochlorate  of 
lemon-oil,  and  exhibiting  a  dazzling  whiteness,  after  pressure  between 
bibulous  paper. 


20  C 

18  H 

2  CI 


DeviUe. 

120    ....     57-4     .. 

57-4 

18    ....      8-6     .. 

8-8 

71     ....     34-0     .. 

33-8 

C»HW  2Ha  209     ....  100-0     1000 


9.  Oil  of  Hops. 

Paten  &  Chetallier.     (1822.)    J.  Pharm.  8,  214  and  533. 

R.  Wagner.     J.  pr.  Ckan.  58,  351;  Dingl.  poL  J.  128,  217;  abstr. 

Chem.  Centrbl,  1853,  249. 
Personnb.     Compt  rend.  38,  309;    iT.  J.  Pharm.  26,  241  and  329; 

27,  22;  Ins^.  1854,  65;  Ckern.  Centrbl  1854,  228. 

Hopfenolt  Enence  de  houblon. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  bops,  the  female  cones  of  Humulus 
X/upultis  (X.),  and  in  lupulin,  the  dust  contained  therein.  It  is  extracted 
by  distilling  lupulin  (Payen  &  Chevallier),  or  fresh  hop-cones  (Wagner) 
with  water.  The  product  is  2  p.  c.  of  oil  (Payen  &  Chevallier),  0*8  p.  c. 
(Wagner),  together  with  valerianic  acid,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
ivater.     (Personne.) 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  (Personue) ;  greenish-yellow 
(yellow  from  old  hops)  (Payen  &  Chevallier)  ;  pale  greenish- yellow  (the  dis- 
tillate between  125°  and  225''  is  colourless,  from  225°  to  2.35°  yellowish)  (Payen  & 
Chevallier).      Sp.    gr.    0-91    (Payen    &    Chevallier);    0  908    at    16**. 

u2 
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(Wagner.)  Boiiiuff  point  between  12SI^  uid  SSd""  (Wagner) ;  from  140" 
to  above  300°.  (Personne.)  It  vobktilises  partially  below  lOO'^ ;  |  of 
the  oil  boils  at  175<» ;  \  between  175°  and  225'' ;  i  between  aQS""  and 
135^ ;  and  ^  remains  bebind.  (Wagner.)  It  does  not  solidify  at  17^ 
(Personne.)  Rotation  to  the  right.  —  Smells  of  hops,  pnngent  and 
intoxicating  (Payen  k  Che  vail  ier)  ;  strong  bnt  not  intoxicating  (the  portion 
which  distilg  between  175"  and  225**,  has  a  faint  odonr  of  rosemary).     ^Wagner.) 

Tastes  sharp  (Payen  &  Chevallier) ;  burning,  slightly  bitter,  like  thyme 
and  origanum.  (Wagner.)  Neutral  (Personne) ;  when  left  for  some 
time  on  litmus-paper  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  reddens  the  litmna. 
(Wagner.) 

Wagner.  Wagner. 

a.  i. 

20  C  ....  120    ....     88-23    88-9        20  C   120  ....    77-92  78-19 

16  H....     16    ....     11-77     11-9        18  H.. 18....     1169  12-00 

2  O   16  ...      10-89  9-81 

C»HW....  136    ....  100-00    100-8        0»H»«0»....  154  ....  100-00  10000 

a.  Distilled  with  alooholio  potash :  resemhles  the  oil  which  hails  between  125*  and 
175*.  —  b.  OU  boiling  at  210*.  It  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^WH^,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  h]rdrooarbon  C^H*  and  oil  of  Tslerian  (Personne);  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon 
C^H'*  and  an  oxygenated  oil  CH'H)',  isomeric  with  Bomean  camphor,  oil  of  cajepnt» 
oil  of  bergamot,  and  campholic  aldehyde.  It  contains  sulphur  (Payen  &  CheTalier ; 
Will,  Ann.  Pharm,  52,  2),  it  is  free  from  sulphur.    (Wagner.) 

Deeampotitions,  1.  The  oil  gradually  resinises  when  exposed  to  the 
air  (Payen  &  Cfaeyallier),  turns  acid  (Personne.)  Dries  np  to  a  sticky 
mass.  (Wagner.) — 2.  Bromine  and  iodine  tnm  it  brown  in  the  cold, 
and  immediately  resinise  it,  with  yiolent  action,  when  heated.  (Wagner.) 
—  3.  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  yellow  resin  and  valerianic  add. 
(Personne.) 

4.  WiUi  oU  of  vitriol  it  turns  red,  and  forms  a  conjugated  sulphuric 
.acid.  (Personne.)  —  5.  The  oil  a  absorbs  dry  hydrochloric  acid  ga^  and 
turns  brown,  bnt  does  not  solidify  on  cooling. — 6.  With  mdting 
potasnum,  it  thickens,  turns  brown,  and  gives  off  gas.  ^Wagner.)  — 
7.  When  dropt  into  melting  poiathy  it  forms  a  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
C^R*,  having  an  odour  of  thyme,  together  with  carbonate  and  valerate 
of  potash  (Personne).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  turns  brown,  and 
gives  off  tne  volatile  oil  a,  wbich  smells  like  rosemary,  leaving  carbonate 
and  apparently  also  caprylate  and  pelargonate  of  potash.  —  8.  Distilled 
with  mdting  Moride  of  zinc,  it  yields  a  colourless  oil,  apparently  identical 
with  a. 

Combinations.  It  dissolves  in  10,000  pts.  of  water,  imparting  ita 
odonr  and  taste,  which  however  are  easily  removed  by  charcoal  (Payea 
&  Chevallier),  in  more  than  600  pts.  of  water.     (Wagner.) 


10.  Oil  of  Juniper-berries. 

Tbommsdorff.     (1822.)     Taschenb,  1B22, 46. 

Blamchet.     Ann,  Pharm.  7,  165. 

DuuAS.    IntUt.  97;  J.  pr.  Chem  4,  344;  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  158. 

AscHOFF.     N.  Br.  Arch.  40,  272. 
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SouBBiBAN  &  Caprainb.    J.  Phorm,  26,  78;  abetr.  Ann.  Fharm.  84, 

325. 
Zellsb.     Sttid.  uher  other.  Oele  LandaUy  1850. 
Stebb.     Wien  Jjcad.  Ber.  1856;  Chem.  CerUr.  1856,  60. 

WachhoiderbeeHH,  WachAolderbeeressenz,  Essence  de  ffetUivre,  Oleum  haeearum 
Jtmiperi, 

JSource  and  Extraction.  In  juniper-berries  the  fieshj  soales  of  the 
female  cones  of  Jtmiperus  eommunis  {£.).  —  The  ripe  but  still  green 
berries  are  bruised  and  distilled  with  water  (Aschoff),  with  water  and 
common  salt  (Blanchet),  after  previous  exhaustion  with  cold  water. 
(Steer.)  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  rectified  with  water  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine),  or  with  quicklime,  after  washing  with  salt  water  and  dehy- 
drated by  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  (Blanchet.)  —  By  rectifi- 
cation it  yields  4  colourless  oil,  1  of  oil  which  passes  over  coloured,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  residual  oil.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

Unripe  juniper-berries  yield  by  distillation  a  more  volatile  and  a  less 
Tolatile  oil  ;  the  ripe  berries  only  the  latter.  (Blanchet.)  —  The  yield  of 
oil  is  only  0'77  p.  c.  (Tremlioh,  Bepert,  24,  434),  0*65  p.  c.  Martins, 
Repert,  39,  24)  ;  from  the  ripe  berries  of  first  year's  plants,  0*39  p.  o. ; 
from  green  ripe  berries,  by  distillation  with  water  and  common  salt,  1*56 
p.  c.  (Blanchet) ;  from  ripe  berries  with  water,  0*32  p.  c.  ;  from  fresh 
berries,  0*46  p.  c. ;  from  unripe  berries,  0*35  p.  c.  (v.  Hees,  Fharm,  Centr, 
1847,  380) ;  from  berries  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  coarsely 
bruised  and  exhausted  with  cold  water,  0*75  p.  c.     (Steer.) 

ProperHu.  Mobile  oil.  (Bhmohet.)  Transparent,  and  colourless  to 
slightly  straw-coloured  (Blanchet,  Martins)  ;  greenish  to  brownish -yellow. 
(Zeller.)  Boiling  point  of  the  most  volatile  oil  from  the  unripe  berries, 
155^ ;  of  the  less  volatile  oil  and  of  that  from'  the  ripe  berries,  205^ 
(Blanchet);  of  the  first  distilUte,  155°— 163°;  of  the  last,  155°-~-182''. 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) — Sp.  gr.  0*862 — 0*870  (van  Hees,  Pharm. 
Cenir.   1847,  380);    0*847—0*881    (Soubeiran   &  (Japitaine) ;  0*853— 

0*870  (Zeller)  ;  0*853  (Trommsdorff ) ;  of  the  mo«t  voUtile  oU,  0*839  at  25''  (ZeUer, 
Bkocbet);  0*855  (Soubeiraii  &  Capitaine);  at  100**  »  0*804  (Aabergier,  /.  Pharm, 
27,  278);  of  the  less  volatile  oil,  0*8784  at  25*  (Blanchet);  0*881  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine);  of  the  fresh  oU,  0*926;  of  older  oil,  0-912.  (Martins.)  —Refracting 
power,  1*475  (Becquerel  &  Cahonrs,  Cornpt,  rend.  11,  867);  1*474 
(Deville,  Compt  rend.  11,  867);  1*474  (Deville,  G<mpt.  rend.  11,  865). 
—  Rotatory  power,  3*521°  to  the  left.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine,)  — 
Vapour-densitj  ==  4*844  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine),  by  calcnlation,  4*714 
(comp.  p.  245).  —  It  has  a  strong  odour  of  juniper,  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
unripe  berries  smells  also  like  fir-needles  (Martins,  Blanchet) ;  has  an 
aromatic  odour  and  an  aromatic  resinous  taste.  (Trommsdorff.)  NeutraK 
(Aschoff,  Zeller.) 

Blanchet.  Dumas, 

a.  $• 

20  C 120    ....    88-23    88*41     ....     87.72     ....    87*7 

16  H 16    ....     11*77    11*52    ....     11*59    ....     11*7 

0»HW  136    ....  100*00    99*93     ....    99*31     ....     99*4 

a.  The  more  volatile  from  the  nnripe  berries,  b.  Oil  from  the  ripe  berries.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  the  two  non-separable  (^,  which  are  perhaps  formed  from  the  original 
oil  daring  the  distiPation.    (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 
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Decompositions,  1.  The  oil  on  cooling  deposits  janiper-«ampbor. 
(Bizio,  Brugn.  Giom.  1 9,  360.)  —  2.  It  oxidises  in  the  air  (Blanchet), 
and  after  a  while,  forms  juniper-camphor  (Zaubzer,  Repert.  22,  415  ; 
Buchner,  ReperL  22,  425) ;  in  contact  with  water,  also  a  small  quantity  of 
formic  acid,  and  then  reddens  litmus.  (Aschoff.)  The  oil  is  partly  converted 
into  formic  acid  daring  the  drying  of  the  berries  ;  for  the  water  which  distils  over  with 
the  oil  colours  litmus,  and  reduces  mercury  and  silver  salts.     (Aschoff.)  —  It  aUsorbs 

insolated  oxygen  gas,  thereby  acquiring  oxidising  properties  and  turning 
sour.  (Schbnbein,  J,  pr.  ehem.  52,  187.)  —  3.  Heated  with  water  to  40  , 
it  deposits  hydrated  oil  of  juniper.  (Blanchet)  —  4.  It  explodes 
violently  with  iodine  (Guyot,  J,  Ghim.  mid,  ]  2,  487  ;  TUchen),  slightly 
with  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  (Schiitze,  Br,  ArcJi.  23,  200)  ;  it  becomes 
very  hot  and  detonates  slightly,  giving  off  violet  vapours,  and  leaving  a 
mobile,  brownish  green  residue  having  a  balsamic  odour  like  that  of  the 
oil.  (Winckler,  Repe^-t,  32,  271  ;  Flaschoff,  Br.  Arch,  33,  225.>  — The 
fresh  oil  of  unripe  juniper- berries  explodes  very  violently  witn  iodine 
(Blanchet),  giving  off  grey  vapours,  and  becoming  greenish -brown  and 
viscid  (Zeller)  ;  older  oil  from  the  unripe  berries  explodes  less  violently 
with  iodine  (Winckler) ;  becomes  yellowish-brown  and  viscid,  and 
deposits  a  less  coloured  liquid  (Zeller)  ;  the  oil  of  ripe  juniper-berries 
does  not  explode  with  iodine.  —  5.  On  gradually  adding  67*omin«  to  the 
oil  mixed  with  -j-  of  its  volume  of  water,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and 
the  colour  of  the  bromine  disappears,  if  229  pts.  of  bromine  are  added  to 
100  pts.  of  the  rectified  oil,  or  220  pts.  bromine  to  100  pts.  of  the  crude 
oil, — that  is  to  say,  about  4  At.  bromine.  (Gr.  Williams,  Ckem,  Oaz. 
263,  365  ;  J,  pr,  Ohem,  61,  20.)—  100  pts.  of  the  oil  take  up  250  pts.  of 
bromine.  (Knop,  Chem,  Gentralbl,  1854,  498.)  —  6.  W\i\ifamvng  nitric 
aeidy  it  forms,  with  strong  crackling,  a  viscid,  yellow  resin  (Hasse)  ;  when 
heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  and  gives  off  gas. 
(Zeller.)  —  7.  With  oU  of  vitriol^  it  thickens,  becomes  brownish-red, 
balsamic,  and  resinous  (Zeller),  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  (Hasse.) 
—  8.  With  acid  chromate  of  potash  and  stdphuric  add,  it  assumes  a 
reddish,  and  then  a  yellowish- brown  colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  by 
heating.  (Zeller.)  —  9.  With  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  assumes  a  darker 
colour,  and  forms  hydrochlorate  of  juniper-oil,  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 
— 10.  Mixed  with  aqueotis  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gradually  deposits 
hydrated  oil  of  juniper.  (Blanchet.)  —  11.  Distilled  with  24  pts.  water, 
and  8  pts.  chloride  of  lim>e,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence, 
and  forms  chloroform.  — 12.  Distilled  with  hypobromite  of  lime,  it  yields 
bromoform.     (Chautard,  Gompt,  rend,  34,  485.) 

Gombinations,  1.  Hydrated  Oil  of  Juniper,  (Blanchet)  —  Formed 
from  oil  of  juniper  by  prolonged  contact  with  water  at  40°,  and  is 
gradually  deposited  in  slender  needles  from  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash 
and  the  juniper- water  obtained  by  distilling  the  berries  with  common 
salt.     It  exhibits  the  properties  of  hydrated  oil  of  turpentine  (p.  256). 

2.  Hydrochlorate  of  Juniper-oil,  or  Hydrochlorate  of  Juniperilene, 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) — Oil  of  juniper  is  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas ;  the  mixture,  which  becomes  coloured,  but  does  not  solidify, 
even  at  — 20^,  is  saturated  with  chalk,  then  mixed  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  filtered  through  a  mixture  of  animal  charcoal  and 
chalk. 

Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1029  and  Isdvo-rotatory  power  =:  2*866. 
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Sottbdran  &  Capitaine. 

30  C  180    ....     64-99     65-31 

26  H 26     ....       9-38     9-03 

2  CI 71     ....     25-63     25-66 

<?»H",HCl+CWH8,Ha 277    ....  10000    100-00 

Oil  of  juniper  forms  with  \  pt.  ahsolute  alcohol  a  clear  solation,  and 
with  1 —  10  pts.  a  turbid  solution  (Zeller);  the  more  volatile  oil  of  the 
unripe  berries  dissolves  clearly  in  I  pt.,  with  tarbidity  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the  oil  of  the  ripe  berries  in  8  pts. 
(Blanohet)  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'85  (Blanehet)  ; 
with  turbidity  in  10  to  12  pts.     (Zeller.) 

In  absoltUe  ether  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions.     (Blanehet.) 


Appendix  to  Oil  of  Juntper^herrie*. 

Juniper-camphor. 

Zaubzer.     (1825.)     BepeH,  22,  415. 
BucKNBR.     Beperi,  22,  425. 

Obtained  from  oil  of  juniper-berries,  which  had  been  kept  for  6  years 
in  a  half-filled  loosely  stoppered  bottle ;  purified  by  washing  with 
alcohol. 

Colourless,  transparent,  rhomboidal  tables  grouped  in  tufts,  heavier 
than  water,  melting  when  heated,  and  volatilising  without  decomposition, 
solidifying  in  the  ciystalline  form  on  cooling.  Nearly  destitute  of  taste 
and  oaour.     Neutral.     (Zaubzer,  Buchner.) 

Bums  like  a  volatile  oil.  (Zaubzer.)  When  distilled  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  behaves  like  turpentine-camphor.     (Buchner.) 

With  200  pts.  of  cold  water,  it  forms  an  incomplete  solution,  which 
becomes  clear  when  heated,  and  remains  clear  on  cooling.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia.  Dissolves  in  acetic  acid  more 
readily  than  in  water.  (Buchner.)  —  From  a  hot  solution  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*830,  it  separates  on  cooling  in  feathery  orystalB ;  dissolves  more 
readily  in  ether.     (Zaubzer.) 


11.  Laurel-oil  of  Ouiana. 

Hancock.    (1824.)     Quart.  J.  of  Sc,  75,  47;  N.  Tr.  II,  171;  Br.  Arch. 

13,  291;  J.  Pharm.  10,  547.  — N.  Edimh.  J.  of  Sc.  3,  48;  Br.  Arch. 

36,  333. 
Brandes.     y.  Br.  Arch.  21,  169. 
Stbnhousb.     PhU.  Mag.  J,  20,  273;  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  251;  Mem.  Chan. 

Soc.  1,  43;  Phil.  Mag.  J,  25,  200;  Ann.  Pharm.  50,  155;  Mem. 

Chem.  Soc.  2,  121. 

Natural  Oil  of  Laurel  (Hancock) ;  Ocotea-^l  (Lowig,  Organ.  Verb.  2,  1027.) 

Source.  In  the  stem  of  a  tree  growing  in  Spanish  Quiana,  and 
belonging  to  the  lauraceous  order  (Hancock),  and  to  the  species  Ocotea 
(Christison),  or  Pinus.     (Stenhouse.) 


rf    •« 


•^« 


•    « 
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Extraction,  By  making  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  tree  near .'  the 
root,  whereby  the  receptacles  of  oil  saturated  under  the  bark  are  opened, 
and  collecting  the  oil  which  runs  out. 

Puri/icatioti.  By  distilling  the  crude  oil  with  water,  dehydrating 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying  in  the  oil-bath.     (Stenhouse.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  yellowish  in  the  crude  state, 
of  sp,gr.  0*864  at  13*3^  —  Begins  to  boil  at  149*5'',  the  boiling  point 
gradually  rising  to  162*8°.  (Stenhouse.)  Smells  like  oil  of  turpentine 
and  oil  of  lemon  (Stenhouse) ;  like  oil  of  eajeput,  and  has  a  warm  pungent 

taste.     (Hancock.)     The  erode  oil  oontaint  in  soludoQ  a  small  qoantity  of  resin  and 
some  formic  acid,  which  rednoea  silTer-solntions  at  the  boiling  heat     (Stenhouse.) 


Brandes.                Stenhouse. 

a.                  b,                 c. 

20  C    .... 

...  120    ....     88-24     ... 

.a...          #7*1 9         ....         OO'dl          ....         00*Z«l 

16  H   .... 

....     16    ....     11-76     ... 

9-97     ....     11-57     ....     11-57 

C»HW 

...  136     ....  100-00    ... 

8712     ....  10008     ....     99*86 

a.  Crude  oil;  h,  rectified  oil  which  passed  over  at  149*5*;  c.  at  162*8°.  It  con- 
consists  of  two  oils  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Decompositions,  1.  Laurel-oil  thickens  and  absorbs  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  (Brandes.)  —  2.  It  burns  with  thick  smoke  when 
set  on  fire.  (Hancock.)  —  Iodine  added  in  small  quantities  imparts  to 
the  oil  a  transient  red  colour,  producing  also  a  hissing  noise,  evolution  of 
heat,  and  a  bituminous  odour,  but  without  appearance  of  fire ;  lar^r 
quantities  of  iodine  convert  the  oil  into  a  black  tarry  mass.  (Hancock .) 
—  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  brown  for  a  while,  but  does  not  mix  with  it 
(Hancock.) 

Cbm&tnatioTw.*- With  WaUr, — Laurelrtu/rpenJtine-eamphor  C*fl"0*. 
8  pts.  of  laurel-oil  are  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*25 — 1*3,  and  I  pt.  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  the  mixture  being  frequenUy 
agitated  at  first,  then  left  to  stand  quietly  for  some  months ;  and  the 
deep  yellow  crystalline  mass  which  separates  is  oolleotod  and  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  like  turpentine-camphor  (p.  259). 
(Stenhouse.) 

Properiief.  White,  rhombic,  inodorous  and  tasteless  prisms,  which 
melt  at  125^  and  sublime  at  180''. 


120    ....     70*19    .. 

Stenhouse. 
70-15 

20  H 

20     ....     11-44     .. 

11«65 

4  O 

32     ....     18*37     .. 

18-20 

C»H",  4H0 172     ....  10000    100*00 

Isomeric  or  identical  with  turpentine-camphor.     (Stenhouse.) 

Decongfontiotu.  1.  Laurel-turpentine-camphor  yields  by  distillation 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  a  colourless  oil  which  floate  on  water, 
and  has  the  taste  and  odour  of  Guiana  laurel-oil.  —  2.  Gently  heated 
with  oil  ofvUriolf  it  forms  a  red  solution,  which  at  a  stronger  heat  gives 
off  acid  vapours  and  forms  a  tough  resin  precipitable  by  water.  (Stea- 
house.) 
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Guiana  laurel-oil  is  insoluble  in  tocUery  soluble  in  aleoJtol  and  ether. 
A  mixture  of  1  pt  oil  and  2  pts.  alcohol  floats  on  ether,  although 
both  the  oil  and  the  aloohol  are  heayier  than  ether.  —  When  the  oil  is 
gradually  mixed  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine^  the  spirit  floats  for  a  long 
time  on  the  oil  in  spherical  drops. 

Guiana  laurel-oil  dissolves  camphor,  eaovichoucy  pitch,  resin  and 
oils,  both  f<U  and  volatile.     (Hancock.) 


12.  Oil  of  Lemon. 

Saussurb.     (1822.)     Ann.  Cfhim.  Fhys.  Id,  262;  Pog^.  25,  870;  Ann. 

Fharm,  3,  157. 
BoissENOT.    J.  Fharm.  15,  325;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  434;  iV.  Tr.  20, 

2,  21 4. 
Dumas.     Fogg.  26,  530;  Ann.  Fharm.  6,  255;  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  52, 

405;  Fogg.  29,  129;  Ann.  Fharm.  9,  61. 
Blanchet  &  Sell.     Ann.  Fharm,  6,  280. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  66,  212. 
SouBEiRAN  h  Capitainb.     J.  Pharm.  26,  \',  N.  Br.  Arch.  22,  171; 

abstr.  Ann.  Fharm.  34,  317. 
Detillb.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  70,  81.  —  iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  25,  80.  - — 

N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  27,  86;  Ann.  Fharm.  71,  349. 
Gerhardt.     Compt.  rend.  17,  314;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  14,  113. 
Berthelot.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  37,  223;   38,  44;   39,  5;  40,  36/ 

Ann.  Fharm.  88,  346. 
Zellbr.    Stud,  iiber  other.  Ode.  Landau,  1850. 

Essence  de  Citron  ;  dtronen-oel. 

Source  and  Bxtraction.  —  In  the  rind  of  the  lemon  (Citrus  limonumS. 
The  fresh  rind  is  torn  to  pieces  and  pressed ;  the  oil  which  runs  out  is 
filtered  (Saussure)  ;  or  the  expressed  oil  is  distilled  ;  or  the  fresh  rind  \b 
distilled  with  water.     (Berthelot.) 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless,  or  yellowish  (Saussure) ;  pale 
yellow  or  greenish  yellow  to  dark  yellow  (teller) ;  after  rectificatioii  with 
water,  it  is  colonrleas  at  first,  but  afterwards  tarns  yellowish  (Blanchet  &  Sell); 
mobile.  (Saussure.^ — Sp.  gr.  0*8517  at  22""  (Saussure)  ;  0*8514  at  18° 
(Guibourt);  0856  at  25°  (Chardin);  0790  at  100°  (Aubergier,  J.  Fharm. 
27,  278)  ;  0852  afc  14-6  (Brix,  Fogg.  55, 381) ;  0838  at  0°  (Frankenheim, 
Fogg.  72,  422) ;  0-84— 086.  (Zeller.)  —  Rectified  :  0847  at  22°  (Saus- 
sure),  0*856  at  18°  (Chardin);  0*848  (Soubeiran  &  Canitaine)  ;  distilled 
at  55"^  in  yacuo  :  0*8514  at  14'' ;  distilled  at  about  80  in  racuo,  0*8506 
at  65"^  (Berthelot) ;  distilled  with  water :  first  distiUate,  0*877 ;  last, 
0*853.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

Boiling  point  160° — 170°  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine) ;  146°  (Aubergier)  ; 
176*1°.  (Briz.)  Distilled  with  water:  first  distillate,  167'';  last,  173°. 
(Blanchet  &  Sell.)  Expansion  from  0°  to  100°  =  009821 ;  from  0°  to 
135°  =:  0-188068.  (Frankenheim,  Fogg.  72,  422.)  —  Vapour-density 
=  4*73  (Sonbeiran  k  Capitaine),  hy  calculation  4-71  (comp.  p.  245).  — 
Specific  heat  (water  »  1)  =  0*45.  Latent  heat  of  vapour  (vapour  of  water 
at  100*'  =  432)  =  63*85.  (Brix.)  —  Refracting  power  (water  «  1-333)  = 
1-475  (Becquerel  &  A.  Cahours,  Compt.  rend,  11,  867  ;  Fogg,  51,  427); 
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1-472,  of  old  oil  of  lemon,  1-4808.  (Deville,  Cimpt  rend.  11,  865  ; 
Pogg.  61,  433.)  —  Rotatory  power,  80484°  to  the  right  (Biot,  Ann. 
Ohim.  Phys.  69,  22)  ;  79*494''  to  the  right  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine) ; 
72*5  to  the  right.  (Berthelot.)  —  Of  the  oil  rectified  with  water  :  first 
distillate  15*34  right  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine) ;  distilled  at  55°  in  vacao, 
56*4°  right.    (Berthelot.)  — •  Has  an  agreeable  odour.    Neutral.    (ZeUer.) 

Saussnre.  Damas.  Hermann. 

a.  b.  c. 

20  C    120     ....     88-28     86-899     88-45     88-5 

16  H   16     ....     11-77     12-326     11-46     11-5 

C»HW 136     ....  10000     99-225     99*91     100  0 

Blanchet  B*..fK«i«f 

&  Sell.  Berthelot. 

d,  e.  f. 

20  C 86-72     88-1     85*3 

16  H 11-57     11-4     11-4 


C»H"  98-29    99-5     967 

a,  contained  0*775  p.  c.  nitrogen.  (Sauunre.)  e,  distiUed  in  Tacno  (at  to)  55^; 
/,  up  to  80°.     (Berthelot.) 

From  its  behaviour  towards  hydrochloric  acid,  oil  of  lemon  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  dtronyl  and  dtryl,  two  compounds  isomeric  with  each  other  and  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  It  is  resolved,  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  two  isomeric  compounds,  citrene  and  citrilene,  which  did  not  previously  exist 
in  it.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  It  is  for  the  most  part  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  always  contains  in  addition  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxygenated  oil.  (Gerhardt, 
Berthelot.) 

Decompositions,  1.  Lemon-oil  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  gradually  assuming 
a  brownish  yellow  colour^  whilst  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen 
go  off,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxygen.  It  absorbs  in  a  week  0*8  vols., 
in  the  two  following  months,  as  a  daily  average,  1  '07  ',  after  four  weeks, 
at  23^,  daily  1*7 ;  within  a  year,  141*7  ;  in  Uie  following  thirty  months, 
scarcely  2  vols,  oxygen,  and  yields  16*6  vols,  carbonic  acid,  0*66  nitrogen, 
and  0*29   hydrogen.     (Saussure.)     In  contact  with   insolated  oxygen 

iSchonbein,  J.  pr.  Cfhem,  52,  187),  by  very  long  contact  with  the  air 
Williams,  Okem,  Gat,  261,  331  ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  60,  254),  it  acquires  a 
pungent  odour  and  oxidising  properties. —*  Lemon-oil  turns  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  air  either  by  itself  or  in  contact  with  water ;  the  rectified 
oil,  however,  does  not  (Aschhoff,  iT.  Br,  Arch,  40,  273) ;  it  forms  acetic 
acid  and  lemon-camphor,  acquires  a  different  odour,  and  yields  by  dis- 
tillation, acid  water  and  an  oil,  while  resin  remains  behind.  (Boissenot.) 
—  2.  The  oil  may  be  heated  to  300°  for  several  hours  without  alteration, 
but  at  360%  it  begins  to  give  off  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  Its 
rotatory  power  begins  to  diminish  when  it  is  heated  to  360^ ;  after  being 
heated  for  34  hours  to  200 — 240^,  it  exhibits  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of 
72*70"" ;  after  heating  to  300°  for  an  hour,  it  rotates  73°  to  the  right ;  to 
360^  for  an  hour,  GS'Q"^  to  the  right.  The  permanence  of  the  rotatory 
power  of  oil  of  lemon  when  it  is  heated  to  300°,  distinguishes  it  from 
oil  of  turpentine ;  hence  the  presence  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  oil  of  lemon 
may  be  detected  by  the  alteration  of  the  rotatory  power  by  a  temperature 
of  300°.  (Berthelot.)  Lemon-oil,  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through 
a  heated  porcelain  tube,  yields  a  non-inflammable  gas,  tar,  and  charcoal. 
(Saussure.)  —  3.  Cotton,  saturated  with  oil  of  lemon,  chars  on  the  surface 
in  dry  chlorine  gas,  but  does  not  take  fire.     (Bottger,  J,  pr,  Chem,  73, 
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498.)     In  contact  with  20  vols,  water^  it  decolorises  bromine  gradoally  ; 

added   to  it,  and   forms  hydrobromio  acid.     The  rectified  oil  absorbs  j 

227-8,  the  crude  oil,  242-8— 253-3  p.  c.  bromine.     (Williams,  Chem.  Gat.  j 

263,  365  ;  J.  pr,  CJkem.  61,  18.)  —  5.  With  iodine^  it  becomes  heated,  and  ' 

gives  off   hydriodic    acid,   together  with  violet  and   yellow   yaponrs.  \ 

(Guyot,  J.  rhys,  5,  230 ;  Walcker,  Fogg.   6,  126)  ;  becomes  reddish,  ^ 

yellow-green,   and   viscid.     (Zeller.)  —  6.   With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it 

froths  strongly,  and  forms  a  brownish-yellow  resin  (Hasse,  Grell.  Ann. 

1785,  1,  422)  j  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  it  assumes  a  slight  brownish 

colour,  and  gives  off  gas  when  heated  (Zeller)  ;  with  alcohoUo  nitric  acid, 

it  forms  hydrated  oil  of  lemon.     (Deville.)     With  M  of  mtriol,  it  turns 

yellowish  brown  (Zeller),  and  is  converted,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  into 

terebene  and  colophene  (pp.  257,  279)   (Deville) ;  dropt  into  a  large 

quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  red-brown  solution  of  sulphoterebic 

acid.     (Gerhardt,    Compt.   rend.    17,   314.)  —  8.    When    distilled    with 

anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  terebene  and  colophene.     (Deville.) 

With  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  turns  brown,  (Th^nard,  Mem.  de  la  Soc, 

d'ArcueU,  2,  82),  yellow  if  heated,  expanding  by  16*6,  p.  c.  and  increasing  in  weight  by 

41  p.  c.  (Sausaure),  and  solidifies  to  crystalline  hydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil 

(Thenard),  completely  (Dumas),  partially  (Blanchet  &  Sell  ;  Soubeiran 

&  Capitaine.)     Lemon-oil,  distilled  in  vacuo  at  55"^,  solidifies  partially 

when  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  that  which  distils  at  80^, 

solidifies  completely.     (Berthelot.)  — 10.    Lemon-oil  remains   unaltered 

when  heated  to  100**  for  three  hours  with  anhydrous  horacic  acid,  — 

11.  Heated  to  100°  for  30  hours  with  crystallised  tartaric  or  citric  acid, 

it  remains  unaltered,  but  when  treated  in  like  manner  with  oxalic  acid, 

it  decreases  in  rotatory  power,  and  loses  the  property  of  czystallising 

with   hydrochloric  acid. — 12.    With  potassium,   it  gives   off  a  small 

quantity  of  hydrogen  in  the  cold,  more  when  heated. — The  oil,  which  is 

thereby  coloured   brown,  ceases  to   be  decomposed  after  repeated  distillation  over 

potassium,  and  acquires  a  very  agreeable  odour.  —  13.   When  left  in  contact  with 

hydrate  of  potash,  it  deposits  brown  flocks,  which  settle  upon  the  solid 

potash.     The  oil  thus   treated   does  not  turn  brown,   but  acquires  a 

stronger  and  more  agreeable  odour.     (Gerhardt.)  — 14.  Distilled  with 

8  pts.  chloride  oflirtie  and  24  pts.  water,  it  yields  chloroform.    (Chautard, 

Compt.  rend,  34,  485  ;  J,  pr.  Chem,  56,  238.)     Distilled  with  hypo- 

hromite  of  lime  and  water,  it  yields  bromoform.     (Ghautard,  Compt,  rend. 

34,  485  ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  56,  238.)  —  16.  The  rotatory  power  of  lemon-oil 

oil  is  diminished  by  twenty  hours  heating  to  100°  with  cliloride  of  tine. 

i Berthelot.)  — 17.  With  a  strong  solution  of  Inbasic  acetate  of  lead,  it 
brms  a  slight  yellow  precipitate.  (Schindler,  N.  Br,  Arch.  41,  140.) 
-—19.  It  is  not  altered  by  nitroprusside  of  copper,  (Heppe,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
89,  57.) 

Combinations,  1.  With  Water.  Hydr<Ued  Oil  of  Lemon  ;  Hydrate  of 
Lemon-oU,  —  Isomeric  and  identical  with  turpentine-camphor.  —  It  is 
produced  by  mixing  4  pts.  of  commercial  oil  of  lemon,  3  pts.  of  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  and  I  pt.  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  4  weeks,  then  collecting  the  resulting  crystals  and  purifying 
them  in  the  manner  as  those  of  turpentine-camphor.     (Deville.) 

2.  With  Hydrochloric  Acid,  a,  Monohydrochlorate  of  Lemon-oil. 
(Deville.)  C^H^jHCl.  Appears  to  be  frequently  present  in  small 
quantity  in  the  portion  of  lemon-oil  which  remains  liquid  after  saturation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (liquid  lemon-camphor ;  Soubeiran  8c  CapiUinc). 
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It  is  prodaoed  by  eatarating  with  bydroohlorio  acid  gas^  a  eolation  of 
lemon-oil  in  aoetio  acid  or  alcoholic  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collecting  the  few 
crystals  which  separate,  rarely  however,  and  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  forms  crystals  like  those  of  artificial  camphor,  which  melt  at 
100°,  and  volatilise  without  decomposition  at  higher  temperatures, 
(Deville.) 

5.  Bihydroehlorate  of  Lemon-oil,  G^H^^^HGl.  SaUwurer  CUnma^ 
eampher  (Dumas) ;  Stdzsaurea  dironyl  (Blanchet  &  Sell) ;  Muriate  ciM  (Sansanre) ; 
HydroehloraU  de  Ciirene  (Dumaa,  Laarent,  Soobeiran  &  Capitaine) ;  Bichlorkydrate 
Molide  d* essence  de  citron.  (DeviUe.)  First  prepared  by  Thenar d.  (Mem,  de  la  Soe. 
d*Arc.  2,  32.) 

JFktrmation,  1 .  By  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  rectified 
oil  of  citron  (Thenard)  ;  with  evolution  of  heat.  (Saussure ;  Blanchet  & 
Sell.)  —  2.  By  eight  days  contact  and  frequent  agitation  of  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  with  oil  of  lemon.  —  8.  By  the  action  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  on  turpentine-camphor  (p.  268),  with  separation  of  water. 

(Deville.)  Lemon-oily  mixed  with  ^  tarpentine-oil,  does  not  yield  any  solid  hydro- 
chlorate  of  lemon-oil  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Berthelot,  N.  J.  Pharm. 
29,  28.)  —  Rectified  oil  of  lemon  absorbs  at  20%  and  under  a  pressure  of  0*724  met., 
286  Tolis.  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  forms  a  semi-fluid  mixture  of  crystalline  lamins 
and  liquid  oil,  which  melts  completely  at  30^,  and  when  pressed  between  filtering  paper 
at  12^,  yields  44*5  p.  c.  bihydroehlorate  of  lemon-oil. 

Preparation.  Rectified  and  dehydrated  oil  of  lemon  well  cooled,  is 
saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the  crystals  which  separate 
after  a  while  are  removed  from  the  brown  mother-liquor,  pressed 
repeatedly  between  filtering  paper,  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  recrystal- 
lised  from  hot  alcohol,  dried  in  the  air,  then  in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of 
vitriol  (Dumas),  and  once  more  crystallised  from  ether.     ^Blanchet  & 

Sell.) — The  mother-liquor  which  drains  from  the  crystals  (liquid  lemon-camphor; 
[Soubeiran  &  Capitaine],  hydrochlorate  of  citryl  [Blanchet  &  Sell]),  crystallises  com- 
pletely in  the  end  if  left  to  evaporate  freely  in  the  air.  (Dumas.)  —  Only  a  part  of  the 
lemon-oil  forms  crystals  with  the  hydrochloric  acidj  crude  lemon-oil,  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  acquires  a  very  dark  colour,  solidifies  when  cooled  below  10'', 
does  not  yield  half  as  great  an  amount  of  crystals  as  the  rectified  oil,  and  then  likewise 
forms  a  black,  very  thick  substance — a  yellow  substance  (perhaps  colouring  matter  of 
the  lemon-peel)^  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  heavy  liquid.  (Saussure.)  — Lemon- 
oil  yields  more  than  its  own  weight  of  the  bihydroehlorate.    (Dumas.) 

Properties.  Right  four-sided  prisms,  often  very  much  flattened 
(Saussure),  white  brittle  lamin».  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  Heavier  than 
water.  (Saussure.^  Melts  at  41''  (Saussure),  at  43°  (Blanchet  &  Sell), 
at  44°.  (Deville.) — No  longer  volatile;  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling.  (Saussure.)  —  Sublimes  for  the  most  part  between  50^ 
and  60°  (Saussure) ;  at  50°  without  any  decomposition.  (Blanchet  & 
Sell.)  — Boils  with  decomposition  at  162°  (Blanchet  &  Sell);  142°. 
(Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  70,  101.)  Optically  inactive.  (Soubeiran 
&  Capitaine.)  Smells  like  thyme  (Saussure),  like  tuberoses.  (Blanchet 
&  Sefl.) 

Dumas.       ^^^f      Denlle. 

20  C    120    ....     67*5     57-20    ....    67*76    ....     57*2 

18  H  18    ....      8-6    8-75    ....      873     ....      8-7 

2  CI  71     ....    53-9    34*05    ....    33*43    ....    34-1 

C»HWHC1 209     ....  100-0    10000    ....    99-92    ....  100-0 

Deeomporitum».  1.  When  heaUd,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
(Saussure ;    Blanchet  &  Sell ;    Soubeiran  &  Capitaine ;    Deville) ;    a 
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Tolaiile  oil  ^Saassnre) ;  an  oil  which  solidifieB  again  at  20^  (Blanchet  A 
Sell),  and  distils  partially  without  decomposition.  (Sanssnre.)  When 
Quioklj  heated  above  100°,  it  distils  for  the  most  part  nndecomposed,  the 
oistillate  being  merely  covered  with  a  trace  of  oil ;  when  it  is  moderately 
heated  to  50 — 60*^,  part  of  it  sublimes  in  large  laminse,  whilst  the  rest 
distils  over  as  a  limpid  oil^  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  still  holding 
crystals  in  solution.  (Saussure.) — 2.  When  Bet  on  Jire,  it  bums  less 
easily  than  artificial  camphor.  (Saussure.)  —  3.  By  distillation  with 
wtter,  it  yields  a  wateiy  liquid  having  an  acid  reaction.  (Blanchet  & 
Sell.^  —  4.  Chlorine  gas  acts  upon  fused  bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil, 
partially  converting  it  after  a  while,  with  eyolution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
into  chlorinated  bihydrochlorate  of  lemou-oil.  If  this  compound  be  gently 
heated  to  remove  free  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid^  an  oil  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  9  At.  hydrochloraU  of  ehhrocUrencue  and  1  At.  hydro^ 
chlorate  of  eitrene=  9(C»H»H:I1»,2HC1)  +  C~H",2HCL  (Laurent.)  — 
5.  With  fuming  nitric  uddy  the  compound  froths  up  slightly,  and  dis- 
solves in  it  after  14  days  (Saussure) ;  ordinary  nitric  acid  does  not  attack 
it  in  the  cold,  but  decomposes  it  completely  when  heated,  giving  off 
nitrous  acid.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  —  6.  Oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon  the 
compound,  eliminates  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Saussure.)  —  7.  GJently 
heated  with  potasdunif  it  yields  colourless  oil  of  lemon,  and  by  continued 
boiling  with  it  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  yields  citrene.  (Deville.)  — 
8.  When  treated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  part  of  its  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  converted  into  an  oil  from  which  no  further  quantity  of  acid  can 
be  extracted  by  potash.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  —  9.  Heated  with  lime  or 
baryta,  it  yields  citrene.  (Saussure  and  others.)  — 10.  It  is  decomposed 
by  nitrate  of  silver  and  mercuric  nitrate,  even  in  the  cold ;  but  not  by 
nitrate  of  lead,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.     (Blanchet  &  Sell.) 

Combinations.  Bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  is  insoluble  in  UHXter^ 
soluble  at  14°  in  5*88  pts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*806  (Saussure),  soluble  in 
ether  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  in  oU  of  lemon.  (Saussure.)  The  alcoholic 
solution  deposits  slender  laminea  when  mixed  with  water,  and  yields 
regular  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation  (Saussure) ;  it  likewise 
decomposes  partially  when  evaporating.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

c.  Liquid  LemonrCamphoT.  Hydroeklorate  qf  CUrylene.  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine.)  HydrochlonUe  tf  Citryl.  (Blanchet  &  Sell)  The  compound  which 
remains  liquid  after  the  saturation  of  lemon -oil  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  The  liquid  is  cooled  to  — 10°,  to  separate  the  solid  bihydrochlorate 
which  remains  dissolved,  and  filtered  through  chalk  and  animal  charcoal 
to  remove  colouring  matter  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine.)  Volatile  oil  (Blanchet  k  Sell);  without  rotatory  power. 
(Sonbeiran  &  Capitaine.)  It  gives  up  hydrochloric  acid  when  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  precipitated  by  water,  or  when  it  is  filtered  through  chalk  and 
charcoal.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  By  saturation  with  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  it  is  completely  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  does  not  yield  any  crystals  on 
cooling,  but  a  heavy  oil  and  a  specifically  lighter  acid^  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  a  few  crystals  of  bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil 
likewise  floating  in  the  liquid.     (Blanchet  &  Sell.) 

Oil  of  lemon  dissolves  phosphorus,  and  then  resin  bes  quickly  on 
expoenre  to  the  air.     With  a  imiU  qvantity  of  phoephonu,  it  forms  an  oil  uneUing 
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like  oil  of  lialm ;  with  a  larger  quantity  of  pboaphoras,  a  solid  maaa  Uke 
(Jonas,  Ann,  Pkarm,  34,  329.)  —  At  16°  it  absorbs  8'5  Tols.  of  ammoma-ffos, 
(Saussure.)  —  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol  (Saussure, 
Zeller),  in  7*14  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-837  at  16°  (Saussnre),  and  with 
turbidity  in  10  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.     (Zeller.) 


Appendix  to  Oil  of  Lemon. 

Lemon-camphor. 

BoissENOT.     (1829.)    J.  Pharm.  15,  324;  Ann,  Ckim,  Pkys,  41,  434; 

iT.  Tr.  20,  2,  214. 
Blanchet  &  Sell.    Ann.  Fharm,  6,  280. 
Mulder.     J,  pr.  Chem.  17,  104;  Ann,  Fharm,  31»69. 
Bbrthelot.     N,  Ann.  Ghim,  Phyi,  40,  36. 

Stearoptene  qf  Lemon-oil,    Oitronen-eamphor. 

Source.  In  lemon -oil  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air. 
(  Boissenot.) 

Preparation,  1 .  By  leaving  oil  of  lemon  to  itself  for  some  time  in  a 
bottle  not  qaite  full  and  frequently  opened ;  and :  a.  Collecting  the 
crystals  which  form  on  the  stopper ;  —  5.  Distilling  the  thickened  oil, 
cooling  the  water  containing  acetic  acid,  which  passes  over  with  the  oil,  to 
— 8^  and  collecting  the  crystals  which  separate  ;  —  c.  Mixing  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  distilled  oil  with  water,  leaving  the  water 
separated  from  the  oil  to  evaporate  at  37° — 40°,  and  collecting  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  cooling.  (Boissenot)  —  2.  Bv  distilling  oil 
of  lemon  as  long  ajs  the  more  volatile  oil  passes  over,  and  collecting  the 
crystals  which  separate  from  the  residue  on  cooling.  (Blanchet  &  Sell, 
Berthelot.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  transparent,  shining  prisms.  (Boissenot)  — 
Melting  point  43°— 45°  (Boissenot) ;  46°  (Mulder) ;  above  100°.  (Ber- 
thelot.) Boils  above  100°,  distilling  over  in  drops  which  separate  in  the 
crvstalline  form  on  cooling  fBoissenot) ;  sublimes  (Mulder).  Odour 
famt  (Boissenot) ;  like  that  ot  lemon-oil.  (Mulder.)  Taste  sharp  and 
pungent.     Neutral.     (Boissenot.) 

Mulder.  Berthelot. 

C    65-02     5800 

H   8-98    7-50 

O   36-00     34-50 

100-00     100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  When  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  volatilises, 
without  taking  fire,  and  is  but  partially  decomposed  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 

—  2.  Heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  nitrous  acid  without 
forming  oxalic  acid  ;  in  cold  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition. 

—  3.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  red  solution  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  from  which  water  separates  a  resin  insoluble  in  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  not  melting  at  100^.     (Boissenot.) 
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Camhtnations.  Lemon-camphor  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves, 
abundantly  in  boiling  water, — The  solution  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass 
on  cooling  (Boissenot) ;  it  is  iridescent.     (Berthelot.) 

It  does  not  absorb  hydrochloric  add  gas,  but  dissolves  in  hydrockhyric 
acid.  —  The  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated  above  100^  but  clear 
again  on  cooling.  (Boissenot.^  —  It  dissolves  in  acetic  a^sid.  alcohol,  and 
^her,  is  insoluble  in  pure  oil  oi  lemon,  but  soluble  in  the  old  oil  containing 
acetic  acid.  (Boissenot.)  The  alcoholic  solution  partially  solidifies  on 
cooling  in  the  crystalline  form  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  gelatinous  (Berthelot). 


13.  Citrene. 

Saussube.     (1820.)    Ann.  Chvm.  Phys.  13,  265. 

Blanchet  k  Sell.     Ann,  Pharm,  Q,  286. 

Dumas.     Ann.  Chvm.  Phys.  52,  405;  Poyg.  29,  129;  Ann.  Pharm.  9, 

61. 
SouBEiBAN  &  Capitainb.     J.  Pharm.  26,  1;  2^.  Br.  Arch.  22,  171; 

abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  318. 
Detille.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  86. 

Citrhie  (Dumas,   Sonbeiran  &  CapitaiDe);    Citronyl  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)     First 
prepared  in  1820  by  Sanssure  (p.  301.) 

Preparation.  1.  Bihydrochlorate  of  citron-oil  is  distilled  three  times 
over  lime,  and  the  oil  which  passes  over  each  time  is  redistilled  six  times 
over  baryta.  (Dumas.)  —  Sanssure  distilled  it  over  5  pts.  of  lime  between  50" 
and  60** —  2.  Bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  is  first  distilled  by  itself  to 
remove  part  of  the  hydrochloric  aoid,  then  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour 
over  lime  heated  to  180°  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine),  and  the  yellpw  oil 
which  passes  over  is  rectified  over  recently  ignited  lime,  and  finally  over 
potassium.  (Blanchet  &  Sell.)  —  Fused  bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  is 
distilled  over  potassium,  and  the  oil  whidi  passes  over  is  collected. 
(Deyille.) 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless.  (Blanchet  &  Sell ;  Dumas.) 
Sp.  gr.  0-8569  (Blanchet  &  Sell);  0*847.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) — 
Boiling  point  165°.  (Blanchet  &  Sell ;  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  — 
Vapour-density  4*891  (Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  70,  101);  473 
(Soubeiran  Sc  Capitaine) ;  by  calculation  »  4-71  (p.  245).  —  Optically  in- 
active. (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  —  Smells  like  oil  of  lemon  (Dumas)  ; 
less  agreeably  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine)  ;  aromatic,  like  hydrochlorate  of 
citron-oil.     (Blanchet  &  Sell. 

&*Sdflf       Dnmas.        Derille. 

20  C    120     ....     88-24     8845     ....     88-32     ....     88-04 

16  H   16     ....     11-76     11-64      ...     1177     ....     1182 

C»HW 136    ....  10000    100-09     ....  100-09     ....     9986 

With  hydrochloric  add  gas  it  becomes  coloured,  without  producing 
crystals  (Sanssure),  forming  a  liquid  and  a  solid  hydrochlorate.  (Sou- 
beiran &  Capitaine.) 


^ 
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14,  Gitrilene. 

SouBEiRAN  k  Capitainb.    (1840.)    J,  Pharm.  26,  1;  N.  Br.  ArA,  22, 
171;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm.  34,  317. 

diryl.     (Blanchet  &  Sell.) 

Prepared  bj  distilliDg  liquid  lemon-camphor  over  lime,  and  collecting 
the  oil  which  passes  over. 

ProperUea.  Sp.  gr.  0*88,  Boiling  point  168**,  gradually  rising  to 
175°,  and  leaving  a  colonred  residue.  Vapour-density  =  5*08.  Optically 
inactive.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 


15.  Oil  of  Idme. 

Dumas.     (1833.)    InsUL  N,  97;  J.  pr.  Chen.  4,  434. 
VoHL.     Jy.  Br,  Arch.  74,  16;  abstr.  Chem.  OerUr.  1853,  318. 

Limettci.    HuUe  de  limette. 

Source  and  Extraction,    In  the  rind  of  the  lime  (CUnu  limetta). 
—  The  rinds  are  torn  and  pressed,  or  distilled  with  water. 

Properties,    Like  oil  of  lemon. 

Domas. 

20  C    120    ....    88-24     87-6 

16  H  16    ....     11-76    11-4 


C»H« 136    ....  10000    100-0 

With  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  potash  and  oU  of  vitriol^  it  becomes 
strongly  heated,  and  forms  limettic  acid,  CHK)*'.    (Vohl.) 


16.  OU  of  Mandarin. 

LuCA.     (1857.)     Compt.  rend.  45,  904;  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  187;  xV,  J. 
Pharm.  33,  51;  Instit.  1857,  393. 

MandarinoL    Estence  de  Mandarin. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  peculiar  cells  of  the  rind  of  Citrus  biga- 
radia  sinensis  and  myrtifolia.  The  rinds  are  pressed,  after  their  sur&ice 
has  been  lacerated,  and  the  oil  which  runs  out  is  filtered. 

Properties.  Pale  yellowish ;  after  rectification,  colourless,  clear,  and 
mobile.  Sp.  gr.  0*852  at  10°;  0'8517  at  12°  Boiling  point  178^ 
Has  an  agreeable  odour,  different  from  the  oils  of  lemon  and  orange,  and 
a  not  unpleasant  taste,  like  that  of  orange- oil.  Rotatory  power  85*5°  to 
the  right. 
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Luca. 

20  C  120  ....  88-23  87-58 

16  H  16  ....  11-77  11-96 

C»HW 136     ....  100-00     99-54 

Decompositions.  1.  With  cold  nihic  €tcidy  it  assumes  a  faint  yellow 
colour,  and  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  witb  evolution  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  mixture,  on  addition  of  water,  depositing  a  nearly  solid  mass. 
—  2.  With  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  red,  but  is  decolorised  again  when 
mixed  with  water ;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  chars  it,  and  gives  off  sulphurous 
acid.  —  3.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  turns  brown  forming  solid  bihydro- 
ehlorate  of  mandarin-oil.  , 

CombincUions.  1.  With  Water.  Mandarin  oil,  left  in  contact  with 
alcoholic  nitric  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  probably  hydrated 
mandarin-oil. 

2.  With  Hydrochloric  Acid.  —  Bihydrocklorate  of  Mandarin-oil.  The 
oil  is  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  shaken  up  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  from  the 
brown  liquid  after  a  few  days,  is  collected,  pressed  between  filtering 
paper  and  dried. 

Small,  solid,  transparent  larainie,  which  melt  when  heated,  volatilise 
without  decomposition,  have  a  peculiar  odour,  and  are  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mandarin-oil  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  its 
odour. 

It  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  alcohol,  also  in  ether  and  in  glacial  acetic 
add,  and  in  every  proportion  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

It  dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  oils,  both  fixed  nnd 
vokuHe,  wax,  and  resins.     (Luca.) 


17,  Oil  of  Orange-peel. 

Gaubius.     Adversaria.  30. 

SouBEiRAN  &  Capitaine.     J.  Phorm.  26,  (j5. 

Zrllbr.     Stud,  fiber,  cither  Oele,     Landau,  1850. 

Batenee  d'orange^  OrangenschalenUlt  Pomeranzeruchalen6l. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  orange-peel,  the  rind  of  Citi'us  Auran- 
tium  (L.).  —  The  lacerated  rind  is  pressed  or  distilled  with  water,  or  the 
expressed  oil  is  distilled  with  water. 

Properties,  Pale  yellow  to  greenish  yellow,  mobile.  (Lewis,  Zeller.) 
Sp.gr.  0.888  (Lewis),  0-835  — 0-837  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine);  0-83  — 
0-85;  of  older  oil,  0-88  (Zeller).  Boiling  point  180^  Vapour- density 
4-69.  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  Calculation=4'714  (p.  245).  Solidifiea 
partially  wheD  cooled.  (Blzxo,  Bmgti.  Giom.  19,  ,H60.)  Rotatory  power  125 "59^ 
—  1 27*43^  right.     It  has  an  agreeable  odour.     Neutral.     (Zeller.) 

VOL.    XIV.  X 
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Sottbeiran  & 
Capitaine. 

20  C    120     ....     88-23*  88-44 

16  H  16      ..     11-77     11-65 

C»Hi« 136     ....  10000     100-09 

Decompositions,  1 .  When  kept  in  oloeed  Teasels^  it  deposits  crystalline, 
easily  fusible,  volatile  clots,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  ultimately 
turns  viscid  and  brown.  (Gaubius.)  With  iodine,  it  gives  off  yellowish- 
red  vapours  with  great  violence,  tumiug  reddish  yellow-browo,  and 
assuming  a  resinous  consistence.  —  3.  With  nitric  cLcid,  it  turns  greenish- 
yellow,  gives  off  gas  when  heated,  and  is  converted  into  a  brittle  resin. 
—  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  dark  reddish  yellow-brown. —  5.  Mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  hihnsic  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  an  orange- 
yellow  precipitate,  turning  red  in  an  hour,  and  becoming  lighter  after  a 
week.     (Schindler,  N',  Br.  Arch.  41,  140.) 

Combinations,  With  Hydrochloric  Add,  —  1.  Monohydrochloraie  of 
Orange'peel'oU,  The  portion  which  remains  liquid  when  the  oil  is 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Soubeirau  &  Capitaine.)  — 
2.  BihydrocMorate  of  orange-peel  oil  C**H**CO*.  SoHd  Hydroehloraie  of 
Orangt-peel-eamphor,  Hydrocktorate  ^f  Hemeridene,  The  portion  which 
solidifies  when  the  oil  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  Id  crys- 
talline form  and  odour  it  resembles  bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil.  Melts 
at  50°.     Has  no  rotatory  power.     (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 


20  C. 

18  H. 

2  CI. 


Soabdran  & 

Capitaine. 

120 

•  •..        O/'d        . 

57-95 

18 

8-6     . 

8-61 

71 

....         0«>-S7 

33-44 

C»H^2HC1 209     ....  100-0    100-00 

It  decomposes  as  easilj  aa  bihydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil.    (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

Oil  of  orange-peel  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  with  turbidity  in 
7  — 10  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.     (Zeller.) 


18.  Oil  of  China  Orange. 

VoLKEL.     (1840.)     Ann.  Pharm.  39,  120;  Eepert,  80  164. 
Ajifelsinenol, 

Source  and  JExtraction*  In  the  rind  of  Citrus  aurantium  sinensis.  It 
is  obtained  by  pressing  the  fresh  lacerated  rind  or  distilling  it  with 
water. 

Vsikd. 

20  C  120  ....  88-24  88-38 

16  H  16  ....  11-76  11-74 

C^W^ 18G  ....  100-00  100-12 
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19.  Oil  of  Parsley. 

LowiG  &  Wetdmann.     (1841.)    Pogg.  46,  53;  abetr.  Repert.  70,  163. 
Zellbr.     Stud,  uher.  dtker.  Ode;  Landau^  1850. 

Petersilienolt  Essence  de  persil^  Oleum  petroselini. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  parsley-seeds,  the  frnit  of  Apium  peiro- 
selinum,  —  The  braised  seeds  are  distilled  with  water,  and  the  more 
volatile  oil  which  first  passes  over  is  collected.  At  the  same  time  there 
passes  over  a  less  volatile  oil,  which  solidifies  to  parsley-camphor. 
(Lowig  &  Wiedmann,  inf.)  The  watery  distillate  must  be  kept  for  some 
time  in  the  cold,  in  order  to  obtain  tne  oil  which  then  only  separates 
from  it.     (Schutz,  Repert,  15,  275.) 

Properties.  Greenish  yellow  oil ;  after  rectification,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, and  mobile.  The  crude  oil  boils  above  210°,  the  rectified  oil 
between  160°  and  170°.  (Lowig  &  Wiedmann.)  It  solidifies  between 
2°  and  8°.  Sp.  gr.  1  015  — 1-144.  (Zeller.)  Smells  like  parsley. 
(Lowig  &  Wiedmann.)     Neutral.     (Zeller.) 

USwig& 
WeidmaDD. 

20  C    120     ....     88-24     88-04 

16  H   16     ....     11-76     11-88 

C»H»« 136     ....  100-00     99-92 

Decompositions.  1.  The  crude  oil  thickens  by  boiling,  finally 
becoming  resinous,  and  when  distilled  per  se  or  with  water,  is  resolved 
into  liquid  oil  which  passes  over  and  camphor  which  remains  behind. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  —  2.  Iodine  dissolves  slowly  in  the  heated  oil, 
and  colours  it  brown-red.  (Flaschofi*,  Br.  Arch.  33,  225.)  It  detonates 
with  iodine,  giving  off  yellow  and  violet  vapours,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dark  red-brown  resin.  (Winkler,  Repert.  32,  271.) — 3.  Nitric  acid 
colours  it  yellow  or  brown,  and  resinises  it  (Zeller) ;  forms  malic  and 
oxalic  acids.  (Scheele,  Opvsc.  2,  206.)  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  violet  to 
dark  red,  without  thickening  it  (Zeller) ;  the  solution  mixed  with  water 
deposits  resin.  (Bley.)  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  and  turns  brown.     (Lowig  &,  Weidmann.) 

Oil  of  parsley  dissolves  in  2*5  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-85.     (Zeller.) 


20.  Oil  of  Pepper. 

LucAE.     Taschenbuch,  1822,  81. 

DcMAS.     J.  Chim.  med.  11,  308;  Tnstit.  97;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  4,  435. 
SouBEiRAN  &  Capitainb.     J.   Pharm.  26,  75;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  34, 
326. 

Pfeffeftolj  Essence  depoivre.  Oleum  piperis. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  black  pepper,  the  unripe  berries^  and  in 
white  pepper,  the  seed  of  Piper  nigrum,  (Z.)  Braised  black  pepper  is 
distilled  with  water ;   and  the  oil  which  passes  over  is  rectified  with 

X  2 
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salt-water,  and  dehydrated  by  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  (Sou- 
beiran  &  Capitaine.)  Black  pepper  yields  1*17,  white  pepper,  1*04  p.  c. 
of  oil.     (Lecann.) 

Properties,  Limpid  and  mobile.  Sp.  gr.  0*993  (Lucae);  0*864. 
Boiling  point  167 '5°,  ultimately  rising  to  170°.  Vapour-density  = 
4*74.  Calcalated  4*714  (p.  245).  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.)  Has  a  strong 
smell  of  pepper  and  a  mild  taste.     (Lucae.) 

Oamas. 

20  C 120     ....     88-23     87*9 

16  H    16     ....     11-77     11*7 

C»H" 136     ....  100*00     99*6 

Decompositions.  1.  By  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  heated  and 
blackened;  but  when  dropt  into  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
forms  a  red  brown  solution  of  sulphoterebic  acid.  (Gerhardt,  Compt, 
rend,  17,  314.)  — 2.  When  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it 
turns  brown,  and  forms  hydrochlorate  of  pepper-oil.  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine.)  —  3.  When  set  aside  or  heated  with  potassium,  it  acquires 
an  odour  recalling  that  of  pepper  and  of  lemons.  (Gerhardt,  Compt, 
rend.  17,  316 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pht/s.  14,  114.) 

Combinations.  With  Hydrochloric  Acid.  Hydrochlo)xUe  of  Pepper-oil. 
—  The  oil  is  completely  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
filtered  through  charcoal,  which  is  completely  covered  with  a  layer  of 
chalk.  Colourless  liquid,  containing  62*69  p.  c.  C.  8*80  H,  and  28*51  01, 
and  therefore  approximating  in  composition  to  the  formula  C^H'°,2HC1. 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 


21.  Pepper-oil  from  Long  Pepper. 

DuLONO.     J.  Pharm.  1),  50;  N.  Tr.  11,  1,  104. 

In  long  pepper,  the  monospermic-berry-carr^ng  flower-stalks  of 
Chavisa  Roxhurghii  and  Ch.  ofictnamm.  (Dulong )  They  are  bruised 
and  distilled  with  water.  —  Limpid,  lighter  than  water,  with  an  un- 
pleasant odour  and  sharp  taste. 


22.  Oil  of  Peucedanum  Oreoseiinum. 

ScHNEDERMANN  &  WiNCRLER.     Ann.  Pharm.  51,  336. 

Source  and  Extraction.     By  distilling  the  fresh  herb  of  Peucedanum 
Oreosdinum  with  water. 

Propertin.     Has  a  strong  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  juniper.     Sp. 
gr.  0*840,  and  boiling  point  163^ 
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Schnedermann  &  Winckler 
a                          ^ 

20  C 

16  H    .... 

....  120 
....     16 

....       00*^0       .. 

....     11-77     .. 

88-36     .... 

11-84     .... 

....     87-50 
....     11-79 

C^W^ .... 

...  136 

....  100  00     .. 

100-20     .... 

....     99-29 

a  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate ;  b  the  last. 

Comhinationa  With  Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate aboye-meDtioned  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  abundantly,  and  is 
thereby  conyerted  into  a  compound  analogous  to  monohydrochlorate  of 
turpentine-oil  (p.  265).  The  oil  cooled  to  0^  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  ;  the  resin  which  separates  is  remoyed,  and  the  oil  is 
shaken  up  with  soda-solution,  distilled  with  water,  and  dried  oyer 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Colourless  liquid,  gradually  turning  brown.  Lighter  than  water; 
boils  at  about  190^ ;  smells  like  turpentine. 

Schnedermann  & 
Winckler. 

20  C 120-0     ....     69-6     69*54 

17  H     170     ....       9*9     9-71 

CI    35-5     ....     20-5     20-86 

C»H",HC1 172-5     ....  1000     100-11 


23.  Hydrocarbon  from  Oil  of  Chamomile. 

Gerhardt.  (1848.)  Compt.  rend,  26,  225;  ^V.  J.  Pharm.  14,  52; 
A^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  24,  96:  J,  pr,  Chem.  45,  321;  Ann.  Pkarm. 
67,  235. 

Oil  of  chamomile  obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers  of  Anthemia 
nolnlis,  is  a  mixture  of  a  non-oxygenated  oil  with  angelic  aldehyde  and  a 
small  quantity  of  angelic  acid  (x,  413).  When  it  is  heated  in  a  retort  with 
pulyerised  hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  oil  which  passes  oyer  is  rectified 
oyer  potassium,  angelate  of  potash  remains  behind  (easily  resolved  by  excess  of 
potash  at  a  higher  temperature  into  acetate  and  propionate  of  potash  (Chiozza,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phyt.  ^9,  435;  J.pr.  Chem.  61,  231  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  261),  and  an  oil  is 
obtained,  haying  an  agreeable  odour  of  lemons,  boiling  at  175"^,  and  con- 
taining 87*8  p.  c.  C  and  1 1*8  H,  therefore  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
This  oil  does  not  form  with  oil  of  yitriol  a  compound  analogous  to  sulpho- 
cymenic  acid  (p.  188),  but  it  unites  with  chloride  of  calcium,  forming 
crystals  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  The  same  oil  is  obtained  by 
distilling  oil  of  chamomile  with  alcoholic  potash,  mixing  the  alcoholic 
distillate  with  water,  and  syphoning  off  the  oil  which  separates. 
(Gerhardt.) 

Crude  oil  of  chamomile  is  blue  (Dehne,  Crell.  chem.  J,  Z,  25 ;  Zeller),  greenish, 
and  distils  to  f  between  180^  and  190**,  the  remaining  ^  passing  over  between  190**  and 
210^;  the  latter  portion  contains  76*06  p.  c.  C«  10*(i7  H,  and  13*27  O.  (GerhardtO 
The  fresh  flowers  yield  0*31  p.c.  oil  (Hagen),  0*047  (Lecann);  the  dry  flowers, 
0*08  p.  c.  (Lecanu),  0*61  p.  c.  (Hagen)  ;  and  the  water  which  passes  over  contains  in 
solution,  acetic,  butyric,  valerianic,  and  perhaps  propionic  acid.  ( Wunder,  /.  pr.  Chem, 
64,  499;  Hautz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  317.) 
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24.  Oil  of  Savin. 

Dumas.      (1835.)     J.  Ghim,  vUd.   11,  307;    Ann,  Fharm.   15,   158; 

J.  p7\  Ckem>  4,  435. 
Laurent.     Eev.  Scient,  10,  127. 
Zeller.     Stud,  iiber  other.  OeU;  Landau,  1 850. 

Sadebaumm,  Sevenbaumol,  SabinM;  Bisenee  de  Sabine;  Oleum  Sabmtt, 

Source  and  Extra dion.  In  the  leaves,  young  branches,  and  twigs  of 
Junipenu  soMna  {£,).  They  are  cut  to  pieces  while  fresh,  and  distilled 
with  water. 

Properties.  Pale  to  dark  reddish  yellow  (Zeller) ;  limpid  after 
rectification.  (Dumas.)  Sp.  gr.  0*89  —  0*94  (Zeller.)  fioils  at  155'' 
—  161°.  (Dumas.)  Smells  and  tastes  like  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  plant.     Neutral.     (Zeller.) 


20  C 

16  n    .... 

....  120 
....     16     . 

...     88-23     ... 
...     11-77     ... 

Dumas. 

88-6 

11-7 

C»H»« .... 

...  136     . 

...  10000     ... 

100-3 

Decompositions.  I .  When  it  is  mixed  with  ^  vol.  water,  and  bromine 
is  gradually  added  to  it,  the  oil  becomes  heated,  destroys  the  colour  of 
the  bromine,  till  185  pts.  of  bromine  have  been  added  to  100  pts.  of  the 
crude  oil,  or  211*3  pts.  bromine  to  100  pts.  of  the  rectified  oil,  and  is 
converted  into  a  colourless  aromatic  oil.  (Williams,  Ckem.  Gaz,  263, 
365;  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  20.)  —  2.  With  iodine^  it  becomes  Very  strongly 
heated,  detonates,  gives  off  yellow  and  violet-red  vapours,  and  forms  a 
red-brown  resinous  mass,  having  the  consistence  of  honey  (Flaschoff, 
Br.  Arch.  33,  225 ;  Winckler,  HeperL  32,  271  ;  Zeller),  and  an  empy- 
reumatic  odour.  (Winckler.)  Iodine  dissolres,  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, in  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  savin,  forming  a  red-brown  solution 
which,  when  distilled  to  dryness,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodio 
add,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  a  brown  oil,  and  finally  of  a 
balsam,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  while  charcoal  remains  behind. 
(Guyot,  J.  Phys.  5,  280.)  —  3.  With  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  gas  with 
violence,  becomes  hot,  and  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  to  brownish-yellow 
colour.  —  4.  With  oil  of  vi^iol,  it  turns  yellowish  red  (Hesse,  Zeller)  ; 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  distilled  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  yields  4  p.  o.  of  an  oil  smelling  like  thyme.  (Winckler, 
Repert.  92,  320)  —  5.  With  bichromate  of  potash  and  ail  of  vitriol  it 
assumes  a  pale  brownish  colour.  (Zeller.)  —  6.  Distilled  with  24  pts. 
of  water  and  8  pts.  of  chloride  of  lime,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  with 
effervescence,  and  yields  chloroform,  —  7.  By  distillation  with  hypo- 
bromite  of  lime,  it  yields  bromoform.    (Chautard,  Compt.  rend.  84,  485.) 

GojtMnations.  Oil  of  savin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  ab^oLxUe 
alcohol;  clearly  in  2  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85;  with  opalescence  in  3  pts. 
or  more.     (Zeller.) 
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25.  Thymene. 

DovERi.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  20,  174. 

Lallemande.     (1858.)     C(mpt.  rend,  37,  433;  /.  pr,  Chem.  60,  433; 

N.  Ann.   Cfhim.  Fhys.  49,  155;   abstr.   Ann.  Pha^^m.  101,    119; 

102,119. 
Stenhouse.     Ann.  Phai'tn.  98,  308. 

First  observed  by  Dover! ;  obtained  pure  by  Lallemand. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  volatile  oil  of  thyme.  It  forms,  together 
with  cymene,  the  more  volatile  part  of  that  oil,     (Lallemand.) 

Preparation.  The  portion  of  oil  of  thyme  which  passes  over  on 
fractional  distillation  between  166°  and  185°,  is  repeatedly  rectified  over 
caustic  potash,  then  per  se,  whereupon  thymene  passes  over  from  160"^  to 
165^,  and  cymene  at  175®*  The  process  does  not,  however,  afford  a 
complete  separation  of  the  cymene,  which  has  hitherto  not  been  attained. 
(Lallemand.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme, 
boiling  at  160°  — 165%  and  of  sp.  gr.  0*868  at  20°.  It  deflects  polarised 
light  to  the  left,  but  less  strongly  after  repeated  rectification  over  caustic 
potash.     (Lallemand.) 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  yields  by 
distillation  the  same  products  as  oil  of  turpentine. 

It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  slight  rise  of  temperature,  and 
forms  a  compound  which  remains  liquid  at  —  20°,  and,  after  purification 
with  chalk  and  animal  charcoal,  contains  20  p.  c.  chlorine.  (Lalle- 
mand.) 

Doveri  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  oil  of  thyme,  a  product  boiling 
between  178*^  and  180**,  which  contained  on  the  average  85  8  p.  c.  carbon,  10*9 
hydrogen,  and  3*3  oxygen,  but  had  a  vaponi^density  =*  8*314,  whence  he  regarded  it 
as  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  with  thymol.  This  substance  was  scarcely  attacked  by 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  merely  becoming  slightly  heated,  and  after  two  distillations 
therewith,  still  contained  86  p.  c.  C,  11*4  H,  and  3 '6  O.  It  absorbed  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  with  avidity,  becoming  coloured  and  heated,  and  yielding,  after  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  had  been  driven  out  by  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  a  thin  red- 
brown  liquid,  which  had  an  agreeable  odour  of  camphor,  solidified  while  immersed  in  a 
fireezing  mixture,  and  in  which  crystals  made  their  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month. 

From  the  volatile  oil  oft  the  seeds  of  Ptyehotis  AJovfon,  Stenhouse  obtained  by 
fractional  distillation,  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium  of  the  portion  which  passed 
over  below  176°,  distillation  over  caustic  potash,  treatment  with  sodium,  and  rentifi(>a- 
tion,  a  colourless  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  a  pungent,  aromatic  odour,  different 
from  that  of  oil  of  thyme,  of  sp.  gr.  0*854  at  12**,  and  boiling  at  172".  It  formed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a  brown,  thin  liquid.  It  contains  88*24  p.  c.  C,  and  11*5  H, 
and  is  therefore  C^H*^  (and  perhaps  identical  with  Lallemand's  thymene,  Kr.) 
According  to  Haines,  it  is  C^H^^,  therefore  cymene  (Ann.  Pharm.  1)8,  315).  See 
page  184. 
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26.  Tolene. 

Dbvillk.     (1841.)     jY.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  3,  154  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  323. 
E.    Kopp.     Compt.   chim,    1849,    145;   abstr.    Campt.   rend.   24,   614; 
JV.J.Pharm.  11,425. 

Sout'ce.     In  balsam  of  tolu. 

Prepai'atwn.  4  pts.  of  tolu-baUam  are  distilled  with  3  pts.  of  water, 
and  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  cohobated.  The  oil  which  passes  over  is 
a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid,  cinnamein  (xiii,  283),  and  tolene,  which  passes 
over  when  the  crude  oil  is  heated  for  some  time  to  160^,  and  maj  be 
obtained  pure  by  frequent  rectification  over  hydrate  of  potash  (containing 

a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  it  in  the  liquid  state)  and  collecting  the 

portion  which  first  goes  oyer  (the  latter  portion  which  distils  at 
180°  contains  84  90  p.  c.  carbon,  11*83  hydrogen,  and  3*27  oxygen. 
(Deville.) 

Properties,  Colourless  mobile  oil,  boiling  from  154°  to  160**  (Kopp), 
at  170°  (Deville),  and  of  sp.  ^r.  0*858.  (Kopp.)  It  has  a  sharp,  pungent, 
peppery  taste,  and  smells  like  elemi-resin,  different  from  tolu-balsam. 
(Kopp.)  Vapour-density  somewhat  below  5'71  (Deville)  (by  caicolatioB 
4*714  ;  see  page  245.) 

Deville.  Kopp. 

mean,  meetn, 

20  C 120     ...     88-23     88*60     ....     88*40 

16  H    16      ..     11-77     11-33     ....     11-45 

C»Hi«  136     ....  10000     99-93     ....     99-85 

According  to  Deville,  it  is  C^H^^  (calculation  88*9  p.  c.  C,  IMl  H),  which 
agrees  better  with  the  analysiSi  but  not  with  the  boiling  point. 

In  vessels  containing  air,  it  becomes  continually  thicker,  without 
colouring,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  soft  oxidised  resin,  containing 
75  2  p.  c.  carbon.     (Kopp.) 


27.  Valerene  or  Borneene. 

Gerhardt  &  Cahours.     (1841.)    N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  I,  62. 
Prlouze      Compt  rend.  11,  365  ;  abstr.  J.  Pharm.   26,  645;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  22,  379  ;  Ann.  Pharm,  40,  326. 
Gerhardt.     iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  7,  275  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  45,  29  ;  abstr. 

Compt.  rend.  14,  832 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  124. 
Jeanjean.     Compt.   rend.   42,   857;  Instit.   1856,    176;  J.  pr.  Chem, 

69.  204 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  101,  94 ;  Chem.  CentraM,  1856,  575. 
PiERLOT.     N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  56,  291. 

The  non-oxygenated  constituent  of  yolatile  oil  of  valerian,  Gerhardt's 
Borneene,  and  Pierlot's  Valerene,  is,  according  to  Gerhardt,  identical 
with  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  camphor-oil  examined  by  Pelouze,  and  with 
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the  hjrocarbon  which  that  chemist  obtained  from  borneol  by  the  action 

of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  ;  according  to  Jeanjean,  it  is  identical  with 

the  hydrocarbon  of  madder  fasel-oil.  The  identity  of  these  bodies  being 
doubtful,  we  shall  in  the  following  distinguish  as  Talerene  the  hydrocarbon  from  oil  of 
valerian,  as  bomeene  that  from  oil  of  camphor,  and  as  madder-borneene  that  from 
madder  fusel-oil.     (Kr.) 

A.  Valerene  from  Oil  of  Valerian,  —  Oil  of  valerian  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,  the  root  of  Valeriana  off,  is  a  mixture  of  valerianic 
acid,  valerol  (xi,  396),  valerene  (borneene,  according  to  Gerhardt),  and 
borneol,  gradually  formed  therefrom  by  the  action  of  the  air.  If  the 
portion  which  passes  over  first  in  the  fractional  distillation  be  rectified 
over  fused  hyarate  of  potash,  whereby  the  valerol  is  converted  into 
yalerate  of  potash,  a  mixture  of  borneol  and  valerene  is  obtained,  from 
which  the  borneol  may  be  entirely  removed  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation,  the  product  which  passes  over  first  being  each  time  collected 
apart.  (Gerhardt.)  —  Oil  of  valerian  is  a  mixture  of  5  pts.  valerianic 
acid,  25  pts.  valerene  and  70  pts.  valerol,  which  last  (different  from 
Gerhardt's  valerol)  contains  -f^  water,  f^  resin,  and  \^  valerian -camphor, 
or  is  resolved  into  these  constituents  by  distillation.  Valerian-oil  when 
distilled  gives  off  between  120^  and  200°  an  acid  yellow  oil  which,  when 
rectified  over  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  valerene  below  200°,  while 
valerate  of  potash  and  Pierlot's  valerol  remain  in  the  residue.     (Pierlot.) 

Properties  of  Valerene.  Colourless  oil,  boiling  at  1 60°  under  a  pressure 
of  0-76  met.  Vapour-density  4  60  (by  calculation  =  47144,  p.  245).  Lighter 
than  water.  Smells  like  oil  of  turpentine,  but  more  agreeably.  (Ger- 
hardt, Pierlot.) 


20  C  

16  H 

120 

...     16 

....     88-23     ... 
....     11-77 

Gerhardt. 

88-08 

11-86 

C?»Hi«    .... 

136 

....  100-00     .. 

99-94 

Decompositions,  1.  It  is  not  converted  into  camphor  by  dry  oxygen. 
—  2.  In  contact  with  excess  of  bromine,  it  gives  off  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  becomes  yellow  and  viscid.  —  3.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  becomes  crystalline.  —  4 .  Nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the 
cold,  but  attacks  it  violently  when  heated.  If  the  valerene  is  free  from  bor- 
neol, no  common  camphor  is  produced,  though  Gerh»rdt  formerly  obtained  this  sab- 
stance  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  from  valerene  containing  borneol,  and  supposed  that 
it  was  produced  from  the  bomeoU  —  5.  It  is  not  altered  by  melting  hydrate  of 
potash,  but  when  set  aside  for  some  time  with  potash-ley  and  then  dis- 
tilled, it  is  converted,  wholly  or  partially,  into  borneol,  especially  in 
presence  of  alcohol.     (Gerhardt.) 

B.  Boriieene  from  the  Camphor-oil  of  Dryabalanaps  Camphor  a,  —  The 
younger  stems  of  the  camphor-tree  (DryaJUdanops  Camphara\  which 
grows  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  contain  oil  of  camphor,  which  exudes  from 
incisions  mode  in  them,  whereas  the  older  stems  are  destitute  of  oil,  but 
contain  borneol  in  their  cavities  (Pelouze ;  com  p.  also  Martius,  Ann, 
Pharm.  27,  63  ;  Blanchet  &  Sell,  Ann,  Pliarm,  6,  302).  In  the  natural 
state,  it  contains  a  resin  in  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  dis- 
tillation.    (Pelouze.) 

Oil,  of  lower  (Specific  gravity  than  water,  boiling  at  165°,  having  an 
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odour  of  turpentine^oil,  and  isomeric  therewith.  Rotatory  power  30  8^ 
to  the  left.  {Compt  rend.  11,  371.)  It  absorbs  oxygen  gas  with  avidity, 
and  is  thereby  converted  into  C^H^^O^  without  forming  carbonic  acid. 

(Pelouze.)  Peiouze  does  not  state  that  he  obtained  common  camphor  in  this  manner, 
though  Gerhardt  (iV.  Ann,  Chim,  Phyt.  7,  282),  attribntes  thia  statement  to  him. 
Kr.)  —  It  absorbs  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  oil  of  turpentine. 
(Pelouze,  Compt,  rend.  11,  367  j  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  40,  326.) 

Camphor-oil  from  Laurus  eamphora,  Martins  ( 4nn.  Pharm,  27,  63)  examined 
camphor-oil  imported  from  China,  which,  according  to  his  later  statements  (i>r.  Repert* 
1,  541),  was  obtained  from  Laurwt  eamphora.  As  this  tree  fields  common  camphor, 
but  not  bomeol,  the  camphor-oil  obtained  from  it  was  probnbly  different  from  that  of 
the  Drydbalanops  eamphora  examined  by  Pelouze,  which  is  associated  with  bomeol ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  camphor  dissolved  in  the  camphor-oil  which  Martina 
examined  was  common  camphor,  or  bomeol  (as  supposed  by  Gerhardt,  N,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phye.  7,  284),  since,  in  1838,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  kinds  of  camphor 
were  not  known  with  certainty.  Commercial,  dark  wine*  yellow  camphor-oil,  of  sp, 
gr.  0*945,  is  a  mixture  which  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  camphor  by  cooling  or 
spontaneous  evaporation.  When  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  it  leaves,  after  ^ 
has  passed  over,  a  residue  which  contains  a  lai^er  quantity  of  camphor  and  solidifies  on 
cooling,  while  the  distillate,  on  being  redistilled  till  ^  has  passed  over,  yields  rectified 
camphor-oil  free  from  camphor.  This  oil  it  transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting, 
mobile,  smells  like  camphor  and  cajeput-oil,  and  has  a  density  of  abont  0'91.  It 
contains  8203  p.  c.  C,  11*35  H,  and  6'62  O,  and  according  to  Martins  is  C^H^^^O. 

Rectified  camphor-oil  evaporated  in  a  watch-glass  leaves  resin  but  no  camphor.  It 
does  not  appear  to  take  up  oxygen,  but  absorbs  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  forming  a  wax-yellow  liquid,  which  fumes  from  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  when  cooled  to  —  8  ,  solidifies  to  a  soft  batter,  without  depositing  crystals. 
When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  rectified  oil,  it  assumes  a  transient  ruby- 
red  colour,^  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms,  after  washing  with  water,  an  oil 
similar  to  that  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Rectified  camphor-oil  (probably  that  of  Martius.  Kr.)  is  C^H^^O,  and  is  converted 
into  camphor  by  nitric  acid.     (Macfarlane,  Ann.  Pharm,  31,  72.) 

In  light  yellow  camphor-oil  of  unknown  origin,  which  yielded  no  camphor  when 
distilled  alone,  and  only  traces  when  distilled  with  water,  Mulder  (/.  pr,  Chem.  17, 
106;  Ann.  Pharm.  31,  71)  found,  after  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  80*41  p.  c. 
C,  10*84  H,  and  8*75  O,  and  accordingly  regarded  it  as  a  mixture  of  common  camphor 
and  a  non-oxygenated  oil,  C^H*^ 

C.  Madder  Bomeenefrom  Madder  Fusel-oil,  —  The  fusel-oil  contained 
in  the  alcohol  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  madder-sugar  yields 
liquid  products  when  distilled  at  temperatures  rising  to  230"",  while  at 
higher  temperatures  Itevo-rotatory  borneol  sublimes.  From  the  former, 
by  digestion  with  caustic  potash,  then  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
repeated  fractional  distillation,  a  liquid  may  be  separated  which  boi]s  at 
160"*,  contains  88*23  p.  c.  C,  and  11*81  H,  has  a  vapour-density  of  485, 
and  is  probably  therefore  borueene  C^H".  (Jeanjean.)  —  Lsbvo- 
rotatory  borneol  from  madder  fusel-oil  3rields  by  distillation  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid,  a  hydrocarbon  smellin£^  like  oil  of  bergamot  and  oil 
of  lemon  (Jeanjean),  which,  according  to  Gerhardt's  statements  (p.  313), 
should  be  identical  with  madder  bomeene. 


Appendix  to  Valerene, 


1.  Crude  Oil  of  Valerian.  Constituents  (pp.  312,  313.)  According  to  tfa^ 
(older)  statements  of  Kraus,  it  is  an  oxide  of  oil  of  turpentine  C*H**0  ; 
according  to  Ettling  (Ann,  Phami.  9,  40)  it  is  a  mixture  of  oxygenated 
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and  non-oxygenat«d  oil.  —  Aooording  to  Huraolt  (N,J,  Pharm,  12,  96), 
the  oil  does  not  exist  in  the  root  ready-formed,  inasmach  as  ether  does 
not  extract  any  of  it,  hut  is  produoed  from  the  root  by  the  action  of 
water.  Tbe  same  yiew  is  maintained  by  Bonchardat,  but  Pierlot  con- 
siders it  erroneous. 

Properties  of  the  crude  oil,  —  Mobile  oil,  of  pale  yellow,  or  greenish  to 
yellowish  brown  colour.  (Trommsdorff,  N,  Tr,  18,  1,  3.)  The  root  of 
the  plant  growing  in  woods  yields  a  green  oil,  that  which  grows  in 
marshes  a  yellow  oil.  (Pierlot.)  Roots  a  year  old  yield  1*82  p  c.  of  oil 
(Bley,  Repert.  48,  84).  Sp.  gr.  O'OO  to  096  (Zeller);  0*936  at  10^ 
(Pierlot.)  It  does  not  solidify  at  —40°,  but  at  —  15°  it  deposits  white 
flocks  of  valerianic  acid.  (Pierlot.)  Its  odour  is  fresh  and  agreeable, 
strong  and  pungent,  like  camphor,  It  is  neutral,  either  in  the  fresh  or  in 
the  rectified  state  ( Gerhard t)  ;  acid  (Zeller,  Pierlot,  and  others).  It  is 
resolired  into  its  constituents  by  distillation,  as  described  at  page  313. 

Oil  of  yalerian  resinises  when  exposed  to  the  air,  acquiring  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  and  forming  valerianic  acid,  in  consequence  of  its  contain- 
ing valerol.  (Gerhardt.)  After  the  ready-formed  valerianic  acid  in  the 
valerian-oil  has  been  removed,  it  is  not  possible  by  any  means  to  obtain 
an  additional  quantity  of  that  acid  from  the  oil.  —  When  oil  of  vnlerian 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  non-oxygenated  oil,  of  the 
valerianic  acid,  and  of  the  water  escapes,  and  the  oxygenated  oil  becomes 
resinised.  (Pierlot.)  —  It  dissolves  iodine  with  evolution  of  heat,  giving 
off  a  small  quantity  of  greyish  yellow  vapours,  and  acquiring  a  dark  red- 
brown  colour.  (Zeller.)  —  With  ^  pt.  of  nitric  add  at  24°,  it  turns 
violet  (Bonastre,  J,  Pharm,  12,  QQ) ;  blue,  afterwards  yellow,  acquires  a 
viscid  consistence  ^Rochleder),  and  forms  oxalic  acid.  (Bonastre.) 
According  to  Rochleder,  it  does  not  form  oxalic  acid,  but  on  distilling  the 
mixture,  it  gives  off  nitrous  acid,  and  forms  common  camphor  precipitable 
by  water,  a  volatile  substance  which  attacks  the  eyes  strongly,  a  less 
volatile  body  which  reddens  potash-ley,  and  a  fixed  yellow  resin. — 
When  oil  of  valerian  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  a  blue  resin  is  formed, 
heavier  than  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  potash«ley,  and  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  root  ready-formed.     (Pierlot.) 

With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  dark  brown-red  to  violet ;  with  bichromate 
of  potash  and  oil  of  vitrid,  greenish.  (Zeller,  Studien  uhtr  other.  Oele, 
Landau,  1850.)  Oil  of  valerian  treated  with  potash-ley,  yields  a  resin 
and  a  neutral  oil  which  forms  common  camphor  with  nitric  acid.  (Roch- 
leder, Ann.  Pharm.  44,  1 .)  It  does  not  form  any  compound  with  caustio 
potash  or  soda.     (Pierlot.) 

Oil  of  valerian  dissolves  in  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85, 
and  in  every  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol.     (Zeller.) 


28.  Xanthozylene. 

Stsnhouse.     (1858.)     Pharm.  J.  Trans,   17,  19;   Ann.  Flurrm.  104, 
236;  J.  pr.  Chem,  73,  179;  Chem.  Oentralbl.  1858,  237. 

Source  and  Extraction.     In  the  seed  of  Spanish  pepper  (Xanthoxylum 
piperiium,  Dec).  —  The  bruised  seeds  are  distilled  with  water ;  the  oil, 
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mixed  with  solid  xanthoxjrlin,  is  collected  and  cooled,  the  separated 
xanthoxylin  is  removed  by  fi Itration,  and  tiie  oil  is  dehydrated  with 
chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified  over  potash^  then  over  potassium. 

Properties.     Colourless,  strongly  refracting.     Boils  at  162°.     Has  an 
agreeably  aromatic  and  persistent  odour. 

Stenhouse. 

20  C  120  ....  88-23  88-08 

16  H  16  ....  11-77  11*60 


CMH»« 136     ....  10000     99-68 

Xanthoxylene   forms    a    liquid   compound   with   hydrochloric  acid. 
(Stenhouse.) 


Appendix  to  Oils  Isomeric  with  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
{Oil  of  Wormseed  and  its  Products  of  Decomposition,) 

Oil  of  Wormseed. 

Trommsdorfp.     (1819.)     N.  Tr,  3,  1,  312. 

VoLCKEL.     Ann,  Pharm.  38, 110;  abstr.  Pepert.  80, 176.  — Ann,  Phamif 

87,  312;  abstr.  J,  pr.  Chem.  61,  515.  —  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  358. 
Zeller.     Slud.  fiber  difier.  Oele,  Landau,  1850. 
HiRZ^L.     Zeiischr.  f.  Pliarm.  1854,  3;  17;  65;  80.—  Ibid.  1855,  2;  33; 

49;  Q5',  81;  98;  114;  130;  144;  161;  179. 

Wurmtamenoelt  Oil  or  Essence  qf  Semen  contra^  Oleum  etna. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  Levant  and  Barbary  wormseed,  the  nn- 
expanded  fiower-buds  of  Artemisia  Vahliana  KosteUtzky,  Artemisia  contra 
Vahl,  and  Artemisia  Siberi.  —  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised 
wormseed  with  water.  —  The  water  which  passes  over  with  the  oil  con- 
tains acetic  acid.     (Wunder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  499.) 

Properties,  Transparent  and  colourless  to  pale  yellow  (Trommsdorff 
and  others) ;  pale  yellow  to  brownish  yellow.  (Zeller.)  The  crude  oil 
is  brownish  yellow  ;  that  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  boils  between  160°  and  170°,  is  transparent  and  colour- 
less (Hirzel);  after  distillation  over  hydrate  of  potash,  it  boils  at  180^, 
and  IS  transparent  and  colourless.  (Volkel.)  —  Mobile  (the  crude  oil  is 
Blightly  viflcid).  (Hirzel.) — Sp.  gr.  0*9258  at  11°  (Wackenroder,  Kastn. 
Arch.  11,  78  ;  iV.  Tr.  14,  2,  3)  ;  0936  (Volkel);  0-92— 093  (Zeller)  ; 
0*946  at  11°.  (Hirzel.) —  The  oil  rectified  over  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
boiling  between  175°  and  180°,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0919  at  20°  (Volkel) ; 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  distillation  with  milk  of  lime 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-945  at  8°.  (Hirzel.)  —  Boiling  point  of  the  crude  oil, 
170°--220°  (Vblkel);  175°— 180°  (Hirzel);  of  the  rectified  oil,  175°. 
(Hirzel.)  The  oil  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  and  then  distilled  with 
water,  boils  at   175°  (Volkel);  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  seed  by 
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distillation  with  milk  of  lime,  begins  to  boil  at  1 60^,  boile  chiefly  between 
175**  and  177^;  after  rectification,  between  174°  and  175.  (Hirzel.)  — 
It  smells  like  the  seeds  (Hirzel) ;  more  like  camphor  than  the  seeds 
(Trommsdorff) ;  wormseed  oil  from  Baltimore  smells  more  like  cheno- 
podium.  (Buchner,  Hepert,  12,438.)  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  somewhat 
bitter  (Trommsdorff) ;  burning  and  aromatic.  (Wackenroder.)  It 
reddens  litmus  (Zeller)  ;  is  neutral.     (Hirzel.) 


Volckel. 

Hirzel. 

a. 

6. 

c. 

d.               e. 

24  C  

.144  ....     8000  

....     78-44  .... 

77-89  .... 

79-83  .... 

78-92  ....     78-49 

20  H 

..  20  ....     IMl   

....     10-65  .... 

10-58  .... 

11-31  .... 

11-43  ....     11-40 

2  O  

..  16  ....       8-89  .... 

....     10-91  .... 

11-53  .... 

8-86  .... 

9-65  ....     1011 

OMH*0O«.. 

.180  ....  100-00  .... 

....  10000  .... 

10000  .... 

100-00  .... 

100-00  ....  100-00 

a  the  first;  b  the  last  distillate  corresponding  to  the  formala  C^H^O^  (Yolkel); 
the  first  distillate  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^'^H'^O,  according  to  which  3  At. 
oil  a  C^H^O^,  by  giving  up  3  At.  H  and  taking  up  3  At.  O,  forms  santonin 
C*H^*0*  (Heldtf  Attn.  Pliarm.  63,  55);  c,  the  oil  rectified  over  hydrate  of  potash, 
corresponds  to  the  formula  (J^'^H^O^;  d.  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  distillation 
with  water ;  e,  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  former  corresponds  to  the  formula  V^IU^O^,  the 
latter  to  the  formuk  C^HibQ^.     (Hirzel.) 

Wormseed  oil  is  mixed  with  another  oil  which  changes  even  by  dislillation  (Vdlkel) ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  cinsebene,  cinsebene^ camphor,  a  small  quantity  of  propionic  acid,  and 
oxide  of  propyl,  the  differences  in  its  properties  being  due  to  the  varying  proportions  of 
their  constituents.     (Hirzel.) 

Decompositions.  1.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  clear  luminous 
flame.  (Volkel,  Hirzel.)  —  2.  It  dissolves  iodine  quickly,  without  evo- 
lution of  vapour  or  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  yellowish  red- brown, 
viscid  mass  (Zeller)  ;  it  dissolves  ^  to  ^  of  iodine,  with  rise  of  temperature, 
and  is  converted  into  a  dark  brown-red,  viscid,  opaque,  stinking  liquid, 
which,  on  cooling,,  deposits  black  crystalline  laminao,  apparently  consist- 
in^:  of  iodine  and  cinffibene.  (Hirzel.)  Water  shaken  up  with  the  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  wonuseed-oil  extracts  from  it  acetic,  propionic,  and 
hy dried ic  acids,  together  with  a  substance  smelling  like  opium,  probably 
iodide  of  propyl.  The  solution  of  iodine  in  wormseed-oil  gives  off  when 
distilled,  aqueous  propionic  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  iodoform,  and  especially 
a  mobile,  dark  brown,  peculiar-smelling  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  cinadbene- 
camphor,  cinsebene  and  cymene,  together  with  hydriodic  acid  both  dis- 
solved and  chemically  combined,  also  hydriodate  of  cinaebene,  and  small 
quantities  of  angelic  acid  and  cinacrol,  whilst  there  remains  a  solid,  blue- 
black,  easily  inflammable  body  which  burns,  though  very  slowly,  with  a 
clear,  luminous  flame,  and  consists  of  cinsephene,  cina^phone,  and  cina)- 
phane.  —  3.  With  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  reddish  yellow  colour  (Zeller}, 
and  when  heated  therewith  gives  off  gas  with  violence,  and  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  resinouii  mass  insoluble  in  water  (Zeller,  Volkel)  ;  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  forms  oxalic  acid  (Volkel) ;  heated  in  small  quan- 
tities with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  toluylic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  being  formed  only  when  strong  nitric  acid  is  used.  (Hirzel.)  — 
4.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  acquires  a  red-brown  colour  (Zeller),  becomes 
hot  and  viscid,  and  after  some  time  gives  off  sulphurous  acid.  (Volkel.) 
—  o.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  when  saturated  therewith 
forms  a  dark  red  oil,  which  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  worniseed-oil 
camphor.  (Vblkel,  Hirzel.)  —  6.  Heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
it  forms  a  black  mass,  which  on  boiling  yields  as,  liquid  products,  aqueous 
propionic  acid,  ciniebene,  ciniephene  and  cinacrol  (Hirzel) ;  it  becomes 
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paxtiallj  resinised,  visoid,  and  is  converted  into  cynene.  (Vblkel.)  — 
7.  Distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  yields  a  mobile,  limpid  oil  having 
an  agreeable  odour  (like  oil  of  peppermint,  according  to  Yolkel),  and  a 
warm  burning  taste ;  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  clear  flame, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*93,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  cinse- 
bene,  cinsebene-K^mphor  and  a  compound  containing  G^^HH),  with  ^  At. 
propione,  and  boiling  at  175° — 176°'5.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  colours 
this  oil  red,  and  forms  with  it,  shining  very  deliquescent  needles.  Oil  of 
vitriol  renders  it  viscid  and  dark  brown,  and  when  heated  with  it,  gives 
oflT  sulphurous  acid  ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  liquid  volatile  products 
and  fixed  resinous  products  ;  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it 
gives  off  propionic  acid,  an  oil  consisting  of  4  At.  cymene,  2  At.  cinsebene, 
and  I  At.  cinsebene-camphor,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  cinsB- 
phene  and  cinacroL     (Hirzel.) 

GomhinatioTU,  With  Hydrochloric  Add,  Wormseed-oil  camphor.  — 
Obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  wormseed-oil,  cooling 
the  saturated  red  oil,  and  pressing  the  separating  crystalline  mass  between 
filtering  paper.  —  Colourless  slender  needles.  Odour  aromatic,  like  that 
of  camphor;  taste  mild  and  warming.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
deliquesces  and  takes  up  water  (Volkel) ;  without  taking  up  water 
(Hirzel).  When  heated,  it  melts  into  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  which 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  by  distiUation.  Deliquesces  quickly  when 
covered  with  water.     (Volkel,  Hirzel.) 

Wormseed-oil  dissolves  in  1000  pts.  of  tocUsr,  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether  (Trommsdorff),  in  every  proportion  of  abaoltUe  alcohol,  and  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.     (Zeller.) 


Cinaephane.    C»H^ 

Hirzel.     (1855.)     ZeUsehr.  J.  Pharm.  1855,  163,  182. 

Formation.     By  distilling  wormseed-oil  with  iodine  (p.  317). 

Preparation.  The  thick  brown  liquid  produced  by  dissolving  iodine 
in  wormseed-oil  is  distilled,  and  the  resulting  brown  oil  is  heated  to 
above  360°,  whereby  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of 
cinsebene-camphor,  cinsebene,  cinacrol,  and  cymol,  while  a  mixture  of 
cinsBphane,  cinadphene,  and  cinsephone  remains  behind.  The  residue 
well  boiled  with  alcohol,  gives  up  cinsephene  to  that  solvent,  and  after 
the  adhering  alcohol  has  been  evaporated,  is  itself  soluble  in  chloroform. 
On  mixing  this  solution  with  20  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84,  it 
deposits  a  'resin,  which,  after  washing  with  hot  alcohol  and  water,  is  a 
mixture  of  cinsephane  and  cinsBphone.  The  latter  is  dissolved  out  by 
ether,  and  the  residual  cinsephane  is  purified  by  solution  in  chloroform, 
preparation  with  alcohol,  and  washing  with  ether.  The  dnsephoDe  is  preci- 
pitated from  the  ethereal  solution  by  alochol. 

FropeHiei.     Very  soft,  loose,  nearly  velvet-black  powder,  without 

taste  or  smell. 

Hirzel. 

20  C  120     ....     9S-75     9329 

8  H  8     ....       6-25     6-40 

C»H8 128     ....  10000     99-69 
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Decompositions  and  Conthinations.  Ginaephene,  when  heated,  bums 
away  with  a  glimmering  light,  without  melting  or  leaving  any  residue. 
It  dissolves  in  chloroform,  but  not  in  ether,     (Hirzel.) 


CinflBphone.    c«»H» 

Hirzel.     (1855.)     Zeitsckr,  J.  Pharm.  1855,  163,  182. 

Formation,     By  distilling  wormseed-oil  with  iodine  (p.  317). 

Properties,  Soft,  loose,  light,  kermes-brown  powder,  which  adberes 
strongly  to  glass,  to  paper,  and  to  the  fingers ;  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  quite  free  from  iodine. 

Decompositions  and  Combinatums,  When  heated,  it  melts  to  a  black 
mass,  gives  off  empyreumatic  vapours,  and  leaves  a  light  charcoal  which 
bums  away  easily  and  completely.  When  set  on  Jire,  it  burns  with  a 
yellow  non-fuliginous  flame,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  pure  charcoal* 
It  dissolves  readily  in  chloroform,  ether,  and  wormseed-oUy  but  is  insoluble 
in  tuater,  alcohol,  and  aqueoiLs  alkalis,     (Hirzel.) 


CinaBbene.    C~H^«. 

Hirzel.     (1854.)     Zeitschr,f,  Pharm,  1854,  7,  67.—  1855,  52;  68,  82; 
147;  182. 

Source,  In  wormseed-oil,  together  with  oinssbene- camphor,  and  small 
quantities  of  propionic  acid  and  oxide  of  propyl. 

Formation.  By  distilling  wormseed-oil  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  whereby  the  cinaBbene-camphor  is  dehydrated. 

Preparation.  By  distilling  wormseed-oil  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  retort,  so  long  as,  together  with  aqueous  products,  a  light  oil 
passes  over  with  brisk  but  ultimately  quiet  ebullition,  and  till  only  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  remains  mixed  with  the  phosphoric  acid ;  shaking 
up  the  oily  distillate  with  water  and  carbonate  of  baryta;  and  rectifying 
it  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  after  dehydration  with  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  slightly  iridescent,  refracting, 
mobile.  Sp.  gr.  0-878  at  16°.  Boiling  point  172^  Odour  slightly 
aromatic,  more  like  that  of  oil  of  amber  when  heated.  Cinsebene  from 
wormseed-oil,  prepared  by  distilling  wormseed  with  milk  of  lime,  smells 
like  oil  of  lemon.     Taste  slightly  warming,  afterwards  burning. 

Hinel. 

20  C    120     ....     88  23     88-27 

16  H    16     ....     11-77     11-71 

C-^H^e 136     ....  100-00     99*98 

Isomeric  with  terebene.     Probably  identical  with  Volkel's  cynene.     (Schwanert.) 
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Decompositions  1 .  Cinsebeiie,  when  set  on  fire,  barns  with  a  clear 
flame  —  2.  Heated  with  an  eqnal  volume  of  nitrio  acid  of  sp.  gr.  TIO, 
it  is^ives  off,  with  violent  intumescence  and  evolution  of  nitrous  acid, — 
first,  water  containing  propionic  or  acetic  acid,  and  floating  tbereon,  a 
thin  colourless  oil  which  has  a  fruity  odour,  leaves  when  evaporated, 
flocks  smelling  like  camphor,  is  very  volatile,  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and 
bums  with  a  clear  flame, — and,  ultimately,  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bitter  almond-oil,  while  a  viscid  resin  remains.  This  resin 
has  a  peculiar  odour  like  anise  and  fennel,  and  yields,  by  renewed  boiling 
with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'16,  a  solution  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
tolut/lic  and  nitrotoluylic  acids,  also  an  undissolved  viscid  oil  which 
appears  to  be  anisylom  acid.  No  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  A  small 
quantity  of  cinsebene  added  to  strong  nitric  acid  colours  it  dark  red  ;  the 
mixture  froths  up  strongly  when  heated,  and  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  Cin»bene,  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  acquires  a  red-brown 
colour.  —  3.  Dry  hydrocfiUyric  add  gas  colours  it  wine-red  without 
separating  crystals  j  on  dissolving  the  cinsQbene  thus  coloured  in  alcoholic 
potash,  and  adding  water,  a  colourless  oil  separates,  having  a  strong  and 
agreeable  odour  of  camphor,  and  decomposing  when  heated. 

Combinations,  1.  With  Water,  CinoBbene'Camphor,  Hydrated  CinxB- 
bene,  C**H*'0'.  Occurs  in  worm-seed-oil,  together  with  propionic  acid 
and  oxide  of  propyl,  but  cannot  be  separated  in  the  pure  state. 
(Uirzel.) 

2.  With  Hydriodic  Acid,  Hydi-iodate  of  Cincehene,  2C'°H",HI. — 
Obtained  by  rectifying  the  oil  which  passes  over  when  wormseed-oil  is 
distilled  with  iodine ;  collecting  apart  the  last  portion  of  the  distillate, 
extracting  the  cinacrol  from  it  by  repeated  agitation  with  aqueous  potash; 
washing  the  residual  oil  with  water,  then  distilling  it  with  water,  and 
collecting  separately  the  last  portion  of  the  oily  distillate,  which  must 
then  be  washed  with  water  and  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Limpid  to  pale  yellow,  tolerably  viscid  ;  has  an  agreeable  camphorous 
peristent  odour.     Neutral. 


Uirzel. 

40  C 

33  H 

I 

....  240  ....     6000  

....      «>«l   ....        0  z^    

...    127  ....     31-78  

...     69-60 
...       8-64 
...     31-59 

2C2<>H«  HI  .... 

....  400  ....   100-00  

...     99-83 

It  becomes  reddish  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation, even  with  water.     (Hirzel.) 

Cinssbene  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     (Hirzel.) 


Cynene.    C^H". 

VoLKEL.     Ann,  Pharm,  89,  358. 

Formation  and  Preparation.     Wormseed-oil  is  repeatedly  distilled 

with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  oil,  which  resin ises  and  becomes 
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viscid,  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  the  layer  of  liquid  which  floats 
on  the  acid  is  removed,  distilled  with  water  after  washing,  and  again  per 
ie,  after  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calciunL 

^  Fi'operti^s,  Limpid  and  mohile.  Sp.  gr.  0*825  at  16°.  Boils  at 
173° — 175^  Odour  peculiar,  like  that  of  wormseed ;  taste  faint,  after- 
wards burning. 

Vmkel. 

24  C   144     ....     88-89     8874 

18  H  38     ....     11-11     1114 


C«H" 162     ....  100-00    99-98 

Formed  from  wormseed-oil,  C^^HS^O^  by  separation  of  2  At.  water.     (Volkel.) 
Probably  identical  with  Hirzel's  cinabene.     (Schwanert.) 

Deeompositions  and  Combinations.  1.  Boms  with  a  bright  fuliginous 
flame  when  set  on  fire,  —  2.  With  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  it  becomes 
yellowish-brown ;  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  forms,  with  violent 
action,  a  solution  which  deposits  a  heavy  yellow  oil  when  mixed  with 
water;  by  warm  dilvie  nitric  add  it  is  not  altered.  It  dissolves  ia 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  conjugated  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  wat?r, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     (Volkel.) 


CinaBphene.    C«H"orC*^H«- 

HiRZEf,.     Zeitsch.  f  Pharm.  1 854,  1 7, 1 82.  —  1 855,  1 62,  1 82. 

Formation.  By  distilling  wormseed-oil  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  or  with  iodine. 

Preparation,  1.  The  oil  which  passes  over  on  heating  wormseeil-oil 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  is  freed  from  admixed  aqueous  products, 
and  the  portion  which  goes  over  between  35°  and  325°,  when  it  is  rectillctl 
perse,  is  collected  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  —  2.  The  brown 
oil  obtained  by  distilling  wormseed-oil  with  iodine  is  rectified;  the  li^^it 
brown  viscid  residue  is  extracted  with  strouff  aqueous  potash,  waslio>l 
with  water,  and  heated  to  360°  as  long  as  oil  continues  to  distil  over  ; 
and  this  oil  is  freed  from  admixed  cinacrol  by  agitation  with  warm  dilulo 
aqueous  potash,  then  with  water,  afterwards  dried  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  rectified. 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  but 
exhibits  an  indi^o-blue  iridescence  by  reflected  light ;  viscid ;  lighter 
than  water.    Bous  at  315° — 325°.     Nearly  destitute  of  taste  and  smell. 


Hind. 

20  C    .... 

....  120    ....     88-24     .... 

....    88-03 

16  H  .... 

16    ....     11*76    .... 

....     11-63 

C»HW 136    ....  10000    99-66 

Probably  isomeric  with  oolopbene.     (Hiizel.) 

Decompositions  and  Combinalions,  1.  When  heated,  it  becomes 
mobile  and  gives  off  vapours  smelling  like  amber;  burns  with  a  very 
smoky  flame  when  set  on  fire.  —  2.  When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 

VOL.  XIV.  Y 
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aeidy  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  resin^  wliioh  has  a  peculiar  mnsk-like 
odour,  and  when  distilled  with  aqaeoofi  potash,  yielcb,  with  frothing,  a 
distillate  smelling  of  ammonia. 

Cintephene  is  insoloble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol^ 
easily  in  hot  akoholy  ether,  and  vola^le  tnU. 


Cinacrol.   C"H"0\ 

Hirzel.    Zeiitchr.f.  Pharm.  1855,  84;  98,  130. 

Formation.  From  wormseed-oil :  a.  by  heating  with  iodine ;  h.  by 
distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  j  c.  by  heating  with  hydrate 
of  potash. 

Fi'eparaUon.  Wormseed-oil  is  distilled  with  i — 1>  iodine  ;  the  mobile, 
dark  brown  iodated  oil  which  passes  over  is  separated  from  the  aqueous 
distillate,  and  rectified  per  se;  the  nearly  black  heavy  oil  which  passes 
over  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  is  collected  and  shaken  up  with 
strong  aqueous  potash  ;  the  potash-ley,  which  thereby  acquires  a  dark 
brown-yellow/  colour,  is  heated  till  it  becomes  inodorous,  then  distilled 
with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  oil  which  passes 
over  is  rectified  over  chalk,  and  dehydrated  by  agitation  with  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Properties.  Colourless  to  pale  yellow;  viscid.  Sp.gr.  1'05 — Tlo, 
Boiling  point  about  250^.  —  Has  a  faint,  not  unpleasant,  smoky  odour, 
a  sharp,  caustic  taste,  and  produces  white,  painfully  burning  spots 
on  the  tongue.  Mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  does  not  colour  fir- 
shavings.    Permanent  in  the  air. 


26  C    

18  H  

...  156     ••••     /o*73     ••• 

Hirzel. 

75-45 

....       912 

4  O    

15'43 

C»H»»0< 

...  206     ....  100-00    ... 

100-00 

It  becomes  mobile  when  heated,  and  burns  quickly  with  a  smoky 
flame  when  set  on  fire. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  toaier,  readily  and  in  auy  quantity  in  aqueous 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  in  aqueous  alkaline  earths,  and  m  ammonia, 
—  The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  after  addition 
of  amrooniai  a  flocculent  white  precipitate  (cinacrol  with  oxide  of  lead) ; 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  an  immediate  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  basic  acetate.  It  colours  sesquichloride  of  iron  bluish  green,  affording 
a  delicate  reaction,  but  not  in  presence  of  alcohoL  From  nitrate  of  silver 
it  throws  down  pale  yellow  nocks,  reducing  the  silver  when  heated.  — 
Cinacrol  dissolves  in  alcohol,  et/ier,  and  acetic  acid,    (Hirzel.) 
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(7.  VotaHU  StnpyreunuUie  OUs. 

1.  Oil  of  Amber. 

AnthoK.    (1835.)    Hepet^  54,  76. 

Elsnbr.    J,  pr.  Chem.  26,  101;  PA<ww.  Centr.  1842,  454. 

FELLBTiBft  &  Walter.    iT.  ^n».  Oiim.  Phys.  9,  99;  Jl  »;-.  Chem.  31, 

114;  PAarw.  C«i<r.  1843,  910. 
DoppiNQ.    Ann.  Pkarm.  54,  239;  N.  Br.  Arch.  43,  147. 
Marsson.    i\r.  ^r.  Arch.  62,  1;  abstr.  PAom.  Centralbl.  1850,  413. 
Zelleb.    ^<tKf.  uber.  other.  Ode.  Landau^  1850. 

Huile  de  tucein  pyrogen€e,  Benuteinol,  Bemiieineupion, 

Formation.  The  empyreumatio  oil  which  passes  over  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  amber,  either  consists  entirely  of  hydrocarbons  baring  the 
composition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  contains  such  hydrocarbons  mixed 
with  other  substances.  —  it  is  converted  Into  rectified  oil  of  amber  by  separation 
of  the  simultaneously  formed  succinic  acid,  and  repeated  rectification  jmt  m  (Martins, 
Bepert,  12,426),  or  with  water  (Pharm.  BoruM.  Bd.  vi),  whereupon,  however,  only  a 
suiall  quantity  of  the  oil  passes  over  (Marsson),  or  over  pounded  glass  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  paste  Of  chloride  of  lime.  (SchUts.  ReperU  15,  274).  — Amber 
yields  25  to  31  p.  c.  of  the  crude  oii     (Bley  &  Diesel,  N.  Br,  Arch.  5ft,  171.) 

,.  ^r^^<^^^  of  the  Hydrocarbon  from  Oil  of  Amber.  —  1.  In  the  dry 
distillation  of  amber,  two  different  oils  are  obtained,  the  first  of  which 
passes  over  below  a  red  heat,  the  second  at  a  dull  red  heat.  In  rectifica- 
tion^ the  first  distils  between  110°  and  260°,  the  second  between  140^  and 
300°,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process,  a  solid  substance  like  ozocerite 
remains ;  but  even  repeated  rectification  does  not  yield  products  of  con- 
stant boiling  point  The  twe  oils  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  affected  by 
hydrate  of  potash ;  but  oil  of  vitri«)l  attacks  them  violently,  imparting  a 
dark  colour.  If  the  two  oils  are  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  decanted,  distilled  per  ee,  a^in  shaken  up  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  so  on,  they  both  yield  the  same  colourless  mobile  oil,  which  is 
no  longer  coloured  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  boils  between  130^  and 
400°.  This  oil,  after  rectification  over  potassium  and  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  alone,  has  the  composition 
given  below,  and  that  which  distils  between  130°  and  175^  has  a  vapour- 
density  =  4-3;  hence  Pelletier  and  Walter  assign  to  it  the  formuhi 
C"H"  (calc.  Tapour-density  4*23).     (Pelletier  and  Walter.) 

2.  When  oil  of  amber  is  shaken  npwith  potash-ley,  it  yields  to  this 
liquid  a  brown-red  substance,  and  nothing  afterwards  to  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  oil  treated  with  potash-ley,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  lumps  of 
potash,  begins  to  boil  at  140°,  after  standing  over  chloride  of  calcium,  then 
distils  over  till  the  temperature  rises  to  170°  or  even  higher,  while  a  thic 
dark-coloured  residue  remains.  The  portion  which  distils  between  160°  and 
170°  is  Ddpping*s  oil  a.  Potassiom  separates  a  small  quantity  of  gas 
from  It,  probably  because  it  contains  water;  if  this  oil  be  left  in 
contect  with  quicklime  for  a  week,  and  then  rectified,  it  boils  between 
170'  and  190°,  and  then  forms  the  oil  b.  When  oil  of  amber  purified  by 
hydrate  of  potash  is  mixed  carefully  and  without  heating,  with  several 
volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  mixtare  is  left  at  rest>  it  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  of  which,  if  removed  and  washed  with  caustio 

Y  2 
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potash  (if  repeatedly  treated  with  oil  of  yitriol,  it  would  ultimatelj 
dissolve  altogether),  then  brought  in  contact  with  quicklime  and  rectified, 
boils  partly  between  190^  and  200''  (oil  c),  and  differs  from  the  oils  a  and 
h^  in  odour,  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  and  refracting  power. — 
Between  21 0"*  and  220°,  an  oil  d  passes  over,  yellow  and  smelling  like 
poppy-oil,  whilst  a  yellow  residue  b  left,  which  after  cooling  is  solid  and 
inodorous.     (Dopping.) 

3.  Marsson  obtained  the  oil  which  he  examined,  by  rectifying  crude 
oil  of  amber,  dehydrating  and  de-acidising  the  distillate  with  pulverised 
quicklime,  and  rectifying  till  •}-  had  passed  over. 

4.  For  the  preparation  of  his  amber-eapione  (which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  hydrocarbon  obtained  hj  method  1  or  2,)  Eisner  mixes  rectified  oil  of  amb^r, 
gradually ,  with  agitation,  and  avoiding  rise  of  temperature,  with  18  voL  oil  of  vitriol, 
decants  the  layer  which  separates  after  standing  for  some  time,  washes  it  with  water, 
dries  oat  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifies. 

FrapeHies,  Transparent,  colourless,  or  pale  yellow,  mobile  or  viscid 
oil,  of  no  constant  boiling  point,  and  varying  in  specific  gravity  according 
to  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  distilled  ;  it  alters  partially  in  boiling 
point  at  each  repetition  of  the  distillation,  and  leaves  a  residue  (on  which 
account  also  its  vapour-density  cannot  be  determined.)  (Hopping, 
vid.  sup.) 

Crude  oil  of  amber  varies  in  colour  from  yellow  to  browu-black. 
(Anthon.)  Sp.  gr.  0-87— 0-93  (Anthon)  ;  0-f)l--0-936  at  20^*  (von  Hees, 
iV.  Br.  Arch.  Gl,  18);  0-85— 0-89.  (Zeller.)  Sp.  gr.  of  the  crude  oil 
0-9003  and  0-9219  at  15*>  (Marsson) ;  of  the  rectified  oil,  0-8795  at  IC" ; 
of  the  oil  rectified  with  water,  0-8841  at  15^;  of  the  most  volatile 
distillate,  0*8403 ;  of  amber-eupione,  0-645  at  19''  (Eisner) ;  of  that 
which  passes  over  between  180**  and  190^  0*9928  (Doppinor) ;  of  the 
most  volatile  distillate,  0-8798  ;  of  the  later  distillate,  0*9176.  (Marsson.) 
Boiling  point,  130°  to  260"*  and  higher ;  of  amber-eupione,  280  (Eisner) ; 
130"— 270**  and  higher  (Pelletier  &  Walter);  160**— 166°  and  higher 
(Marsson);  140° — 170°  and  higher.  (Dopping.) — Taste  and  odour  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  and  pungent.  —  Amber-eupione  smells  like  ripe  fruit. 


or.; 

x^oubnu. 

l^^JfJ 

JlUg,  £a^UST,J 

Pelletier  &  Walter. 

20  C 

16  H    

.  120 
.     16 

....     88-24     

....     11-76    

87-39     to 
11-30     .... 

89-19 
1010 

C«H"  

..  136 

....  100-00    

Dipping. 
miean. 

98-69    .... 

99-29 

Marrson. 
mean. 

9, 

0. 

h,                  c. 

C   . 
H  . 

87-03 

11-54 

....    1 
.... 

87-97    ....    87-48 
11-53    ....    12-06 

....    87-32 
....     11-98 

86-67 

11-70 

98-57    ....    99-50    ....    99-54    ....    99-30    98-87 

Eisner  found  in  rectified  oil  of  amber  84-0  p.  c«  C,  8-6  H  and  7-4  O ;  in  amber- 
eupione  84-55  p.c.  C,  11-98  H  and  3-47  O,  whence  he  assigns  to  the  latter,  the 
formula  C^WO  or  C*^H^O.  Dipping  and  Marrsson  regard  Eisner's  analyses  as  in- 
correct. Pelletier  and  Walter's  formula,  C^H^^,  requires  88*53  p.  c.  C  and  11*47  H, 
(ccmp.  page  323.) 

Deeompontitms.    1.  Oil  of  amber,  even  after  rectification,  leaves  when 
ditHlled  a   dark   brown    viscid    residue    (amber-colophony).     (Eisner, 
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Di^pping.)  —  2.  It  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame  wben   set  on  fire. 
(Dopping.^  —  It  does  not  absorb  oxygen   wben  exposed    to  tbe  air. 
TDopping.)  —  3.  Rectified  oil  of  amber  is  coloured  brown  by  iodine,  but 
does   not  become   heated  (Eisner) ;   it  is  partially  resinised  thereby. 
(Zeller.)  —  Amber-eupione    dissolves    iodine    with    red-brown    colour. 
(  Eisner.)  —  The  rolatile  portions  of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  not  yet  treated 
with  oil  of  yitriol,  acquire  a  transient  blue  colour  when  treated  with 
cPiiorine,  and  finally  give  off  hydrochloric  acid,  become  viscid,  and  heavier 
than   water  ;   the  less  volatile  portions   are  scarcely  altered  thereby. 
(Pelletier  &  Walter.)  —  4.  Oil  of  amber  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  acquiring  a  dark  colour,  but  becoming  colourless 
again,  on  addition  of  water.     (Dopping.)     Oil  of  amber  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  altered  in  colour  and  smell,  but  does  not  form  an 
artificial  camphor.     (Pelletier  and  Walter.)  —  5.  Oil  of  amber  prepared 
by  method  1,  imparts  a  reddish  colour  to  itrong  mlphurie  acid,  but 
remains  itself  colourless.     (Pelletier  and  Walter.)    Oil  of  amber  prepared 
by  2,  dissolves  when  repeatedly  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  partially  each 
time,  and  completely  in  the  end.     (Dopping.)     (For  the  behaviour  of  the 
crude  oil,  and  of  the  rectified  oil  not  purified   with  oil  of  Titriol,  see  page  323.) 
—  6.  In  contact  with  nitric  acid,  oil  of  amber  acquires  an  odour  of  musk, 
and  becomes  resinised.     (Marggraf,  Ann.  Chim,  73,  182.)     The  resin 
thus  produced  is  the  so-called  artificial  musk.  —  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*36  colours  oil  of  amber  cherry-red,  and  afterwards  brown  (Anthoii); 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  ]  -28  colours  it  violet  (Zeller) ;  more  dilute  acid  colours  it 
yellowish  brown.     (Dopping.)     Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  or  hot  dilute 
nitric  acid  yields  artificial  musk.     (Foltz,  JRepert,  4,  226,  and  others.) 
Fuming  nitric  acid  colours  amber-eupione  dark  red-brown,  whereupon 
water,    after  a    few  hours,   throws    down    artificial    musk.     (Eisner.) 
Respecting  artificial  mask,  see  especially  Elsnsr,  /.  pr,  Chem,  26,  97;  Foltz,  Reperi, 
4,  226  J  Marsson,  N,  Br.  Arch.  62,  8.)  —  When  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  boiled 
for  14  days  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-3,  an  acid  distillate  is  obtained 
containing  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids,  whilst  a  whitish  yellow 
resin  separates  from  the  residue,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  it  on  addition 
of  water.      (Marsson.)      It  is  to  the  presence  of  the  Yolatile  acids  just  mentioned, 
that  artificial  mnsk  partially  owes  its  odour.     (Marsson.)  —  7.    Rectified  oil   of 
amber,  and  amber-eupione,  do  not  act  upon  poUtmum.     (Eisner ;  Pelle- 
tier and  Walter.)     Neither  is  purified  oil  of  amber  altered  by  aqueous 
potash  or  ammonia. 

CkmbxTuUions.  Oil  of  amber  dissolves  at  the  heat  of  the  hand  in  50 
pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*855,  likewise  in  2  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8 
(Anthon),  in  15  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0"85,  (Zeller.)  —  The  saturated 
solution,  on  coolmg,  deposits  an  oil  which  redissolves  on  the  application 
of  heat.  (Anthon.)  —  Crude  oil  of  amber  yields  to  alcohol  of  0*83,  a  dark 
yellow  oil  having  a  balsamic  and  penetrating  odour  (75*33  G,  14*04  H, 
10*63  O)  ;  and  from  the  residue,  ether  extracts  a  transparent  kneadable 
resin  (78-60  C,  12*82  H,  8-58  0),  leaving  a  yellow  crystalline  residue 
(79*87  C,  14-92  H,  5*21  0),  which  burns  without  flame.  (Drapie»,  Schw. 
30,  119.) 

Oil  of  amber  dissolves  readily  in  ether  (Eisner,  Dopping),  in  2  pts.  of 
ether  r  Anthon),  in  oils  hoih  Jiaed  and  volatUe.     (Eisner.) 

Oil  of  amber,  when  heated,  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Bidphur, 
which  crystallises  oat  on  cooling  ;  it  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  caotU" 
chouc,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  amher.    (D&pping.) 
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2.  Empyrenmatic  Oil  of  Birch, 

SoBRBRB.    (1842.)    JIT.  J.  Pharm,  2,  207;  Ann.  Pliarm.  44,  121.— 
N,  J.  flMrm.  3,  288. 

BntusHeheg  Birkendt.    Btwnee  de  Bouieau. 

Occurs  in  the  tar  obtained  in  Bussia  by  tbe  dry  distillation  of  birch- 
bark.  —  When  the  tar  la  distilled  by  itself,  and  the  acid  oil  which  floats  on 
the  watery  distillate  is  repeatedly  treated  with  potash-ley  and  rectified  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  a  colonrless  oil  passes  over  at  156^,  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0-847,  containing  88-05  p.  c.  C,  and  11-05  H,  therefore  C*H" 
(calculation  88*23  p.  c.  C,  11*77  H) ;  as  the  4i8tillation  proceeds  and  the 
boiling  point  rises,  it  becomes  mixed  with  oxygenated  oils  containing  less 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  oil  which  passes  over  at  156^  solidifies  partially  at  16^ — 17^  ;  has 
a  vapoar-density  of  4*975  (calculation  =:  4*7144,  [p.  245]),  smells  like 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  fainter  and  disagreeably.  —  It  takes  up  oxygen  and 
resinises  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  yields  by  distillation  with  nitric  acid 
a  green  oil  (which  loses  its  colour  and  deposits  resinous  flocks  at  100°), 
and  1 — 2  p.  c.  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  when  distilled  with  a  mixture  of 
2  vol.  nitric  acid  and  8  vol.  water,  becomes  yellowish  brown,  thickens 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  distillate,  it  absorbs  32  p.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  becoming  black,  but  without  forming  artificial  camphor, 
and  dissolves  sparingly  in  watery  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


3.  Caoutchin. 

HiMLT.    (1835.)    Dl$$.  Ootting.  1835,  47j  Ann.  Fharm.  27,  41;  abstr. 

RepeH.  60,  1 05, 
C,  Qbbtillb  Williams.    Froceedings  of  the  Soyal  Society,  10,  517. 

KtmUckin*    DitooTered  and  iuTestigattd  by  Himly ;  farther  by  Williams. 

Source  and  Extraction.  Caoutchin  occurs,  together  with  many  other 
substances  in  oil  of  caoutchouc.  (Himly,  vid.  inf.)  Obtained  also  from 
gutta  pereha.  (Williams.)  Oil  of  caoutchouc  boiling  at  140** — 980% 
obtained  by  fractional  distillation,  is  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  washed  with  water,  then  alternately  with  potash-ley  and 
with  water,  and  distilled  with  water  several  times.  The  liquid  which 
passes  over  is  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  per  sf, 
the  portion  which  goes  over  between  lOO''  and  175**  being  collected  apart, 
and  from  this,  by  repeated  rectification  and  removal  of  the  portions  which 
distil  over  below  166"  and  above  174°,  caoutchin  is  obtained,  boiling 
between  168°  and  17 1  ^  By  repeated  fractional  distillation,  this  product 
may  be  brought  to  boil  at  171  ;  or  the  purification  may  be  efiected  by 
passing  dry  hydroeblorie  acid  gas  into  the  cooled  oil  previously  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  (whereupon  it  turns  blackish  green),  whereby  hydro- 
chlorate  of  caotttohiu  is  formed,  decanting  this  liquid  from  the  resin  after 
it  hitf  stoo4  for  ^v^ral  days,  di^solvinK  it  in  Abaolnte  al^bol,  and  prepi^ 
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pitaiiog  with  water.  The  hydrochlomte  of  oaontchio  again  dehydrated 
and  repeatedly  distilled  over  eaustic  lime  or  baryta,  then  over  potassium 
as  long  aa  the  metal  becomes  coloured,  yields  pure  caoutchin.  (Himly-) 
Fraperties.  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile ;  makes  grease-spots  ou 
paper  which  soon  disappear,  leaving  a  faint  odour.  Sp.  gr.  0*8423  at  16^ 
Boiling  point  171*5°  at  0*75  met.  pressure.  Does  not  solidify  at  —  39^ 
Vaponr-densifcy  4*461  (Himly) ;  4*65  (Williams).  Has  but  little  electric 
conducting  power.  Smells  like  oil  of  China  oranges  (ApfeUinenol  p.  304), 
but  less  agreeably.  Has  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste,  burning  but  not  bitter. 
(Neutral,  Himly.) 

Himly.       WiUiams. 

20  C  120     ....     88-23     ........     8700    ....     88-1 

16  H  16    ....     11-77    1156    ....     11*9 

C»Hi« 136    ....  10000    98-56    ....  lOO'O 

Vol.  Density. 

C-yapour 20    8*3200 

H-gas 16    1-1088 


Caoutcbin-vapour  2     9*4288 

1     4-7144 

Williams's  numbers  are  the  mean  of  three  analyses,  two  of  which  were  made  with 
caoutchin  obtained  firom  gutta  percha. 

Decomporitions,  I.  Caoutchin  volatilises  partially  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  leaving  a  residue  produced  by  absorption  of  oxygen;  by  prolonged 
contact  with  the  air,  it  acquires  a  persistent  bitter  taste,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  a  yellow,  tough,  bitter  resin  (which  appears  to  contain  nitrogen)* 
Caoutcbin  kept  for  a  year  in  bottles  containing  air  and  not  quite  closed,  does  notdeposit 
crystals,  but  becomes  yellow,  bitter,  and  less  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether  than  before ; 
it  gives  off  gas-bubbles  with  potassium,  often  with  a  rapidity  amounting  to  ebullition ; 
and  is  for  the  most  part  decolorised  by  agitation  with  aqueous  potash,  yielding  to  it  a 
bitter  substance.  (Himly.)  Peroxide  af  hydrogen  converts  caoutchin  into 
a  resin.  (Himly.)  —  2.  With  chlorine  it  turns  brown,  becomes  heated  to 
inflammation,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  chlorocaoutchin.  — 

3.  With  bromine^  it  gives  off  hydrobromio  acid,  with  effervesence,  but 

remains  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  readily  abstracts  bromine  from  its 

solutions   in  water,   alcohol,  and  ether,   forming  heavy  drops  of  oil. 

Caoutchiu  mixed  with  \  vol.  water  decolorises  bromine  till  248  pts. 

bromine  have  been  added  to  100  pts.  caoutchin  (Williams,  Chem.  Oaz^ 

263,  365  ;  «/.  pr,  Chem.  61,  20)  j  according  to  more  recent  determinations 

by  Williams  {Fj'oe,  Hoy,  Soe.  10,  517),  0*1091  grm.  caoutchin  decolorises 

0'2527  grm.  bromine   (in  20  cub.  cent,  of  water),  which  is  in  the  ratio  of 

231*7  pts.  bromine  to  100  pts.  caoutchin,  or  nearly  4  At.  bromine  to 

1  At.  caoutchin  (calculation  235'3  bromine  to  100  pts.  caoutchin).  [Oil  of  turpen- 
tine likewise  decolorises  bromine  in  the  ratio  of  1  At.  to  4  At.  bromine.     (Williams.)] 

4.  By  the  alternate  action  of  bromine  and  sodium  on  caoutchin  [or  oil  of 
turpentine],  2  At.  hydrogen  are  removed,  and  oymene,  C'^H^*,  is  produced, 
having  exactly  the  same  odour  as  that  obtained  from  oirof  cumin  (p.  184). 
(It  gave  as  the  mean  of  three  analyses  89*4  p.  o.  C  and  10*4  H.)  At  the  same 
time  there  is  produced  an  oil  (paracymene)  having  the  composition  of 
cymene  but  boiling  at  300°.    (Williams,  Proo.  Boy,  Soc.  10,517.)  — 

5.  With  iodine,  caoutchin  acquires  a  black  brown  colour,  especially  when 
heated ;  and,  if  dropt  upon  iodine,  gives  off  hydriodio  acid  with  effer- 
vescence, but  without  taking  fire.  From  aqueous  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solutions  of  iodinoi  it  abstracts  the  iodinoi  forming  iodpeiioutchini  w)|ip|i 
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Is  a  black-brown  oil,  giving  off  hydriodio  acid  vben  diatilled^  easily 
decomposed  by  beating  with  oil  of  vitriol,  bromine,  chlorine,  fuming 
nitric  acid,  or  potash,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Caoutcbin,  distilled  with  excess  of  iodine,  forms  a  colourless, 
fragrant  oil,  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oi  of 
vitriol  ou  caontchin,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of 
hydriodic  acid.  (Himly.)  —  6.  With  nitric  oxide^  caoutcbin  gradually 
turns  yellowish ;  with  nitrons  add,  yellow  and  green,  and  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  very  sharp  and  bitter-tasting  yellow  resin,  soluble  iu 
alcohol  and  ether.  —  7.  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  but  con- 
centrated  nitric  acid  colours  it  rose-red,  yellow,  blue,  then  again  yellow, 
with  rise  of  temperature,  evolution  of  nitric  acid,  and  formation  of  a 
yellow  resin  ;  fuming  nitric  acid  acts  still  more  strongly.  The  yellow  reftin 
thus  formed  is  brittle  at  Ci  tough  and  ducdle  when  moderately  heated^  melts  at  a 
stronger  heat,  swelling  up  and  giving  off  white,  very  oifensiye  vapours,  and  ultimately 
takes  tire,  burning  with  llame,  and  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  spongy  charcoal;  distilled 
with  potash,  lime,  or  baryta,  it  gives  ofT  ammonia  having  an  empyrenmatic  odour;  it 
dissolves  very  readily  in  aqueous  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  ammonia,  easily  in 
alcohol  both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  separated  by  water  from  the  bitter  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  powder ;  when  repeatedly  distilled  with  faming  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
oxalic  acid.  —  8.  Caoutchin  gradually  heated  with  concentrated  aqueoiu 
chloric  acid,  becomes  hot,  and  forms  chlorocaoutchin  and  perchloric  acid. 
—  9.  It  is  decomposed  by  iodic  add.  —  10.  Boiled  with  crystals  of  chromic 
acid,  it  forms  a  yellow  resin.  — 11.  When  dropt  into  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
becomes  heated,  eliminates  sulphurous  acid,  and  forms  a  brown  unctuous 
acid,  yielding  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  a  soluble  baryta-salt,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphates,  forms  non -crystal line  salts,  soluble  in 
water.  (Hinily.)  The  formula  of  this  acid  is  C'^H^'S'O* ;  its  lime-salt 
gave  by  analysis  8*3  p.  c.  calcium,  the  formula  C**H'*CaS'0',  requiring 

8-5  p.  c.  (Williams.)  Caoutchin  is  coloured  red-brown  to  black  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
becoming  viscid,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  separating  after  24  hours,  a  colourless 
oil  floating  on  the  surface  which  appears  to  be  impure  eupionc.  This  oil,  washed  with 
water  and  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'86f  boils  at 
203**,  smells  like  rock-oil,  has  an  aromatic  taste,  volatilises  without  alteration,  and  is 
neutral ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  absorbs  only  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  but  slightly  altered  by  boiling  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  dissolves 
in  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  When  the  thick  add  liquid  below  this  oil  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  left  at  rest,  an  oil  separates  from  it  and  collects  on  the  surface  of  the 
add  water.  This  latter  oil  has  an  odour  different  from  that  of  caoutchin,  aromatic  like 
that  of  rosemary ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  still  more  in  ether^  and  yields  by  distillation 
a  strong-smelling  oil,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  hot  oil  of  vitriol, — also  a  resin,  which  separates  from  its  ethereal  solution  on 
addition  of  alcohol,  as  a  yellow,  inodorous  and  tasteless  powder,  which  melts  below  100*'. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  caoutchin.  — 12.  Caoutchin,  boiled  with 
selenic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  2*23  turns  brown,  and  gradually  decomposes.  — 
]  3.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  phosphoric  or  phosphorous  acid,  — 14«  With 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  becomes  hot,  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  is 
converted  into  hydrochlorate  of  caoutchin.  — 15.  Hydriodic  and  hydro-- 
hromic  acids  act  in  like  manner.  — 16.  With  arsenic  acid  it  turns  yellow^ 
blackens  on  boiling,  and  leaves  an  insoluble  residue.  — 17.  Distilled  with 
potassium,  it  gives  off  a  few  gas-bubbles,  covers  the  metal  after  a  while 
with  a  grey  film,  then  remains  unaltered ;  it  is  likewise  unaffected  by 
sodium,  potash,  soda,  baryta,  or  lime.  — 18.  It  converts  cupric  oxide  on 
boiling  iuto  cuprous  oxide  j  permanganate  of  potash,  on  boiling,  into  peiv 
oxide  of  manganese ;  but  exerts  no  de-oxidising  action,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat,  on  protoxide  of  lead,  minium,  peroxide  of  lead,  mercuric  oxide,  or 
chnnnate  of  potash,    10.  Heated  with  terchloride  of  gold  or  bichloride  of 
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platinvm,  it  gives  off  Iiydrooblorio  acid  and  forms  chlorocaoutcbin. — 
20.  With  UrchloHde  of  antimony^  it  torns  yellow,  and  on  boiling,  dark 
creen,  and  forms  impure  bydrocblorate  of  caoutcbin.  Similarly  wben 
boiled  with  met'curtc  chloride^  it  forms  bydrocblorate  of  caoutcbin  ;  with 
mercurons  chloride,  no  action  takes  place.  —  21.  With  sesquicklonde  of 
iron,  it  forms  a  black-brown  mixture. 

Combinations.  Caoutcbin  absorbs  in  14  days,  45  Tols.  oxygen,  with* 
out  becoming  saturatefl ;  in  3  weeks,  at  20°,  it  absorbs  2  vols,  oxygen. 

It  dissolves  in  20C0  pts.  of  water.  It  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  the  cold,  and  at  higher  temperatures,  a  larger  quantity,  which 
separates  on  cooling.  It  may  be  dehydrated  by  agitation,  but  not  by 
distillation  with  chloride  of  calciam. 

it  docs  not  absorb  carbonic  oxide,  marsh  gas,  or  olefiant  gas,  but  takes 
up  II  vols,  carbonic  acid,  Caoutcbin,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves  in  3  weeks  6  vols,  carbonic  acid. 

Of  phosphorus,  it  dissolves  a  small  quantity  in  the  cold,  more  when 
heated.  The  hot  solution,  which  shines  in  the  dark,  deposits  the  greater 
part  of  the  phosphorus  on  cooling,  at  first  in  fused  globules,  afterwards  in 
small  rhombohedrons. 

Of  sulphur,  it  dissolves  a  little  in  the  cold,  1  pt.  wben  heated.  The 
hot  solution  deposits  on  coolinsr^  slender  shining  needles,  and  at  last 
octohedrons,  still  however  retaining  in  solution  a  quantity  of  sulphur 
larger  than  that  which  caoutcbin  can  take  up  in  the  the  cold.  Caoutcbin 
does  not  absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  dissolves  bisulphide  of  carbon 
in  all  pi'oportions.  Selenium  and  selenious  add  do  not  dissolve  in 
caoutcbin. 

With  HydrocJd&i'ic Add,  Hydrochlorate  of  CaoutcHdn,  Monoehlarhydrate 
de  eaouichtne  liqtdde.  (Gerhardt.)  Caoutcbin  cooled  with  ice  is  completely 
saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  dark  brown  liquid, 
which  is  transparent  only  in  thin  layers  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  is 
shaken  up  with  water,  to  remove  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

Brown.  Sp.  gr.  0*95  at  15°.  Does  not  solidify  at  39°.  Odour  strongly 
but  repulsively  aromatic,  like  that  of  thyme ;  persistent ;  taste,  mild  but 
disagreeable. 

Himly. 

20  C... 120-0    ....     69-6    70-08 

17  H 17-0    ....      99    9-67 

CL 35-5    ....    20-5     20-30 

C»H",HC1 172-5     ....  1000    10005 

When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  red,  strongly  fuliginous  fiame,  green 
at  the  edges.  Gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  when  distilled.  Treated 
with  chlorine  or  bromine,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric,  acid  gas,  and  is  con- 
verted into  chloro-  or  bromo-caoutchin.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
aqueous  potash  or  soda,  but  when  distilled  over  lumps  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  or  baryta,  it  gives  up  its  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  alkali. 

It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  acetate  of  ethyl,  but  on 
adding  water  or  weak  alcohol  to  either  of  these  solutions,  the  whole  of 
the  caoutcbin  is  precipitated. 

With  ffydrobfxmUc  Acid,  oaoatcbin  forms  a  compound  analogous  to 
the  bydrocblorate  ;  also,  but  less  easily,  with  bydrioaio  acid. 
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Caoutchin  dissolves  in  the  cold  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  ofgulphur; 
the  solution,  when  boiled,  ^ives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  a 
black  thick  residue.  It  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  phosphortu, 
forming  a  brown  solution  which  is  decolorised  by  water.  From  an 
aqueous  solution  of  bfvmide  of  iodine,  it  withdraws  tbe  whole  of  that 
compound,  forming  a  bluisb-green  balsam,  in  which  neither  bromine  nor 
iodine  can  be  detected  by  metallic  silver.  It  does  not  dissolve  mercuric 
iodide  in  the  cold  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution 
which,  on  cooling,  deposits  almost  all  the  mercuric  iodide  in  yellow  scales, 
which  after  a  while  become  red  again. 

It  absorbs  in  five  weeks  5  vols,  nitrogen,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
oxide,  and  assumes  a  yellowish  tint  after  some  time  by  contact  with 
nitric  oxide.  It  absorbs  3  vols,  amrnonia  gaa.  It  does  not  anite  with  aqaaoos 
ftonmoDia.  It  does  not  absorb  eyanogem  gcu,  but  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is 
absorbed  by  it,  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  in  almost  any  quantity. 

It  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  carbon  when  heated  there- 
with, and  deposits  it  in  shining  laminss  on  cooling.  When  boiled  with  iodide 
of  carbon,  it  turns  brown.  It  dissolves  with  facility  the  chlorides  of  carbon^ 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus.    Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  xanlkic  add. 

Caoutchin  is  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  formic  and  a^ic  acids. 
The  solutions  prepared  with  aid  of  heat,  deposit  on  cooling  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
caoutchin  in  combination  with  formic  and  acetic  acids.  Caoutchin  dissolves  malic 
acid  in  very  small  quantity ;  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  not  at  all. 
All  these  acids,  boiled  for  somo  time  with  caoutchin,  produce  a  brown 
glutinous  substance.  Caoutchin,  with  aid  of  heat,  dissolves  a  large 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  which  partially  separates  in  the  crystalline  state 
on  coohng.     It  does  not  dissolve  tannic,  mucic,  or  succinic  acids, 

Caoutchin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetate  of  ethyl,  but  is  not  soluble  in  chloride  of  ethyl.  The  alcoholic 
solution  deposits  part  of  the  caoutchin  on  addition  of  weak  alcohol,  and 
the  whole  when  mixed  with  water.  From  the  ethereal  solution,  water 
does  not  separate  the  caoutchin,  unless  alcohol  is  likewise  added.  The 
alcoholic  solution  burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  bright  flame,  which,  if 
the  right  proportions  have  been  chosen,  does  not  deposit  any  soot. 

Caoutchin  dissolves  in  oils  hoth  fixed  and  vclatUe. 


Appendix  to  Caoutchin. 

1.  CUorocaoutchin. 

HiiCLY.    (1885.)    Dissertation,  Gbttingen,  1835,  70. 

CMorktfutsekim.  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  caoutchin  j  also 
by  boiling  caoutchin  with  terchloride  of  gold  or  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Preparation.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  flask  having  a  layer 
of  caoutchin  at  the  bottom,  the  delivery-tube  not  however  reaching  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  terminating  a  few  lines  above  it,  and  the 
mixture  being  at  first  cooled  with  ice;  and  tbe  resulting  oil,  —  which  is 
brown  at  first,  but,  when  completely  saturated  with  chlorine,  becomes 
colourless  and  viscid,  and  gives  off  a  larger  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  —  is  washed  with  a  very  weak  soda  solution,  then  with  water,  and 
finally  dehydrate^  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
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Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  viscid.  Sp.  gr.  1-433.  Docs 
not  become  crystalline  on  cooling.  Has  a  peculiarly  stront^  ethereal 
odour,  and  an  intolerably  and  persistently  sharp,  burning  taste. 
Neutral. 

J)ecompo$Uions.  1.  When  distiUed,  it  jfives  off  extremely  irritating 
hydrochloric  acid  vapours.  —  2.  Boiled  for  some  time  with  oU  of  vitriol^ 
it  gives  off  bydrucliloric  acid  and  becomes  carbonised.  —  3.  By  distillation 
with  potash,  lime,  or  baryta,  it  yields  a  variety  of  oily  products. 

Combinations,  It  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  ctcid  and  in  hot  oit  of  vitriol, 
separating  out  i^nchanged  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is 
precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water. 


T  2.  Isoprene.    C»«H». 

G.  O.  WiLLUMB.     (1860.)    Froeeedingi  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1 0,  51 6. 

Prodaced,  together  with  caoutchin,  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
canotchouc  and  gntta  percha ;  purified  by  repeated  cohobation  over 
sodium. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*0823  at  20^  Boils 
between  37°  and  38*^.     vapour-density  2*44. 


IOC    ....  60    ....    88-23    . 
8  H  ....    8    ....     11-77     .. 

Willisms. 

88-0 

121 

Cvsponr , 

H-gM  

Vol.         Density. 
....  10    ....    4  1600 
...     8     ....     0-5544 

C>«H8  ..„  68    ....  10000     . 

ino-i 

Yap.  of  Isoprene .... 

....     2     ....     4-7144 
1     ....     2-3572 

This  ezperimentsl  cx)ippoiition  is  the  mean  of  live  analyses,  three  of  specimens 
from  caoutchouc  and  two  from  gutta  percha.  Ispprena  is  polymeric  with  caoutchin 
being  related  to  it  in  the  same  maimer  as  amyleno  to  paramylene.  From  the  similarity 
of  composition  between  isoprene,  caoutchin,  and  pnre  caoutchouc,  Williams  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  decomposition  of  caoutchooc  by  heat  is  simply  the  disruption  of  a  polymeric 
body  into  substances  having  simple  relation  to  it. 

Oxide  of  Isoprene,  C'^H'O.  Isoprene  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
months,  thickens,  and  accjuires  bleaching  properties,  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  osone.  On  distilling  the  ozonised  liquid,  a  violent  reaction  takes 
place,  the  unaltered  hydrocarbon  distils  off,  and  the  residue  solidifies  to  a 
pure  white,  amorphous  mass,  eontaining : 

Williams. 

IOC    60    ....     78-95    78-8 

8  H    8     ....     10-52    10-7 

O    8     ....     10-53     10-5 


C^H^O    76    ....  10000    1000 
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Bomeol  or  Borneol-alcohol. 

CJOHieo*  =  C»H",2H0. 

Pelouze.     (1841.)     Compt,  rend.  11,  365;  AnnJThami,  40,  326;  abetr. 

J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  379;  J^  Pharm.  26,  645;  Bepert,  72,  364. 
Geruardt.     JV.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  7,  286;  Ann.  Phai^m.  45,  38;  abc>tr. 

Gomjyt,  rend.  14,  832;  J.  pr,  Oliem.  27,  124;  further,  28,  46. 
Berthelot.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  5Q,  78;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  47,  265; 

Ann.  Fharm,  1 10,  267;  liepertoiredeChimiepure,  1, 64;  Ann.  PAarm, 

112,363. 

BeUUing  especially  to  the  Modifications  of  Bomeol  : 
Jranjban.    Compt.  rend.  42,  857;  further,  43,  103;  J.  pr.  Chem,  69, 

204;  Ann.  Pharm.  101,  94;  Chem.  Centralbl.  (1856.)  575  aud  672. 

Oxyde  de  Bomhne.  (Laurent.)  CamphoU  Alcohol  eampkolique.  (Berthelot.) 
Fester  BomeO'Camphorf  Camphre  §olide  de  Borneo;  Baros-campher,  Sumatra-cttm^ 
pher,  'Dryobalanope'CampAer,  Camphora  Sumatrana,  C.  Bomiensie,  C.  Maia§anam 
Capuhr  Barruht  of  the  natives. 

Source  and  Formation.  1.  In  the  cavities  of  old  stems  of  Dryo- 
halanops  Camphyra  {Colebroohe),  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  especially  in 
the  province  of  Baros,  more  rarely  in  Borneo.  (De  Vriese,  Nederlandseh. 
Kruidkundig.  Arehvff^  3,  1 ;  Hooker^ b  Journal  of  Botany ^  1852,  33  and 
68;  abstr.  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  12,  22;  v.  Kessel,  Wien.  Aiad.  Ber.  8, 
418.)  It  is  scooped  out  of  fissures  in  the  stems  of  hewn  trees  with  small 
pieces  of  wood  or  nails.  (Da  Vriese.)  It  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  the 
stems  generally  mixed  with  camphor-oil  (p.  314),  and  as  a  crystalline 
sublimate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavities,  when  they  are  not  quite  filled 
with  the  oil.     (Motley,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  12,  300.) 

2.  Oil  of  valerian  contains  bomeol  (and  the  other  constituents  mentioned  at 
page  313),  which,  on  rectifying  the  most  volatile  portions,  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  hence  it  appears  to  be 
produced  occasionally  from  valerene  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
just  as  it  is  obtained  (p.  313),  sometimes  abundantly,  sometimes  but 
sparingly,  on  setting  aside  a  mixture  of  valerene  and  potash-ley,  and 
subsequently  distilling  it.  (Gerhardt.)  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
not  borneol,  but  valerian-camphor,  C'*H^O',  either  existing  ready  formed 
in  the  oil  of  valerian,  or  produced  from  the  valerol  by  distillation. 
(Pierlot,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  291.)  This  rieir  does  not  agree  with 
Goibardt's  analyses;  moreoTer,  both  Gerhardt  and  Rochleder  obtained  from  oil  of 
▼nlrrian,  common  camphor,  which  probably  can  be  produced  only  from  bomeol. 
(Kr.) 

3.  From  commx>n  Camphor.  When  camphor  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  borneol  is  produced,  either  with  evolution  of  oxygen  : 

C»H«»0»  +  2HO  =  C»HMO»  +   2  0; 

or  with  simultaneous  formation  of  camphic  acid : 

2C»HM0«  +  2H0  »  C»HMO*  +  C»Hi«CH, 

slowly  at  100",  more  quickly  at  higher  temperatures.  (Berthelot.) 
When  2  pts.  of  common  camphor  are  sealed  up  in  a  tube  with  1  pt. 
hjdrate  of  potash  or  soda  and  5  —  6  pts.  alcohol,  and  heated  in  the  oil- 
bath  to  ISO*'—  200''  for  8  or  10  hours,  or  to  lOO*"  for  several  weeks,  a 


V 


J 
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product  is  obtained  from  which  water  separates  an  oil,  and  a  solid  mixture 
of  borneol  and  common  camphor.  The  oil  decanted  and  filtered,  and 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation^  yields^  below  240°,  an  additional 
quantity  of  this  mixture,  a  viscid  oil  afterwards  passing  over,  and  a 
residue  being  left  in  the  retort.  Tbis  mixture  may  be  purided  from  oil 
by  pressure  and  sublimation,  and  then  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
common  camphor  with  90  per  cent,  of  borneol.  To  remove  the  former, 
the  mixture  is  beated  with  2  pts.  of  stearic  acid  to  200°  for  several  hours 
(or  to  160° — 180^  for  several  days),  whereby  the  common  camphor  is 
volatilised  :  the  residual  stearate  of  borneol  is  decomposed  by  heating  it 
to  120°  with  i  pt.  finely  pulverised  soda-lime,  and  the  borneol  which 
sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  leaving  a  residue  of  stearate  of  lime, 
is  collected  :  it  amounts  to  about  -j^  of  the  camphor  employed* 

Properties,  Small,  white,  transparent,  easily  friable  crystals  (Pelouze, 
Gerhard t,  Berthelot)  ;  six-sidod  rhombohcdral  prisms.  (Pelouze.)  Native 
borneol  forms  small  lumps  of  round  and  oval  shapes,  flat,  white,  thin,  and  J  inch  in 
diameter,  mixed  with  very  small  dirty  white  granules,  (v.  Kessel.)  Lighter  than 
water.  (Pelouze.)  According  to  Christison,  it  .is  heayier  than  water.  [N.  Br. 
Amt.  48,  32.)  Melts  at  198°  (Pelouze),  less  easily  than  common  camphor. 
(Gerhardt.)  Boils  without  decomposition  at  212°  (Pelouze),  a  little 
below  220°  (Berthelot.)  It  is  less  volatile  than  common  camphor. 
(Gerhardt,  Mosley.)  Sublimes  even  at  common  temperatures,  and  boils 
at  a  temperature  not  far  from  its  melting  point.  (Berthelot.)  Rotatory 
powerof  native  borneol  33*4°  to  the  right  (Biot,  Uompt,  rend.  11,  370), 
of  the  artificial,  44*9°  to  the  right.  (Berthelot.)  Borneol,  prepared  with 
camphor  obtained  from  oil  of  amber,  exhibits  10  times  less  dextro-rotatory  power  thaii 
artificial  borneol.  (Berthelot.)  Borneol  smelU  like  common  camphor  and  at 
the  same  time  like  pepper  (Pelouze^  Gerhardt,  Berthelot)  ;  its  odour  is 
more  agreeable  (Motley) ;  it  has  a  burning  taste  like  a  volatile  oil. 
(Pelouze.) 


Gerhardt.    Berthelot 

mean. 

20  C  

120    ....     77-92    .., 

77-69    ....    77'6 

18  H  

18    ....     11-69    ... 
16    ....     10-89     ... 

11-85    ....     11-6 

2  O 

10-46     ....     10-8 

C»H»«02 154    ....  lOO-OO.  100-00    ....  1000 

Gerhardt  examined  borneol  from  oil  of  valerian;  Berthelot^  that  from  common 
camphor.  —  Borneol  is  related  to  common  camphor  in  the  same  manner  as  alcohol  to 
aldehyde. 

BecompoAtions,  1.  Borneol  heated  with  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acidf  gives  off  red  vapours,  and  is  converted  into  an  oil  which  floats 
on  the  acid,  and  from  which  water  separates  common  camphor.  A 
similar  decomposition  takes  place,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  and 
violently  with  strong  nitric  acid.     (Pelouze,  Berthelot): 

QSOHUOS  -  2H  +  C»HWOV 

2.  By  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  water 
and  a  hydrocarbon  C*^U^*  (Pelouze),  which,  according  to  Gerhardt,  is 
identical  with  his  bomeene  and  that  of  Pelouze  (p.  313).  —  3.  Heated 
with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  hydrochlorate  of 
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borneoL  Sligfadjr  heated  bomeol^  or  its  eold  alooliolio  solvlion,  tbeorbt  but  a  tmaH 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gaa.  (Berthelot.)  •=-  4.  Heated  for  8ome  time  to 
200*^  in  a  sealed  tabe  with  benzoic  cudd-,  it  forms  benioate  of  bomeol ;  with 
stearic  acid,  stearate  of  bomeoL     (Berthelot.) 

Bomeol  dissolres  sparinfflj  iii  toater  (Pelonze) ;  not  at  all.  (Ber- 
tholou)  —  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  eAer.  (Pelonse,  Ber- 
thelot.)—  From  a  solation  of  2  pts.  bomeol  in  10  pts.  absolute  alcohol, 
100  pts.  of  water  separate,  after  three  days  standing,  1*2  pts.  of  bomeol, 
and  on  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether,  the  ether  takes  up  an  additional 
0*6  pt.  of  bomeol.     (Berthelot.) 


Compounds  Isomeric  with  Bomeol. 

1.  Laevo-rotatory  Bomeol, 

Occurs  in  the  alcohol  produced  bj  fermentation  of  madder-sugar,  and 
is  obtained  bj  coUecting  the  laniinsB  which  crystallise  out  from  the  liquid 
on  standing,  or  in  the  fractional  distillation  conducted  as  described  at  page 
313.  It  is  pressed  between  filtering  paper,  and  then  purified  bj  wasning 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  ether. 

iJeanjean.)  —  It  appears  to  be  produced  from  the  bomeene  of  Biadder  foiel-oit. 
Jeanjean.) 

Properties,  Crystalline  laminie  resembling  bomeol,  or  white  powder 
smelling  like  pepper  and  I'ommon  camphor.  It  defiects  polarised  light  to 
the  left  as  much  as  ordinary  bomeol  deflects  it  to  the  rignt. 

Jeanjean. 
mean. 

20  C  77-92    77-76 

18  H 11-69    12-05 

2  O  10-89     10-19 


C»H»0« 100-00    100-00 

Decompositions,  1 .  Lffiro-lwrtieol  is  conrerted  by  boiling  nitric  acid 
into  Iffivo-rotatory  camphor  isomeric  with  common  camphor.  — 2.  Dis- 
tilled with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  or  chloride  ofsinc^  it  yields  a  hydro- 
carbon resembling  oil  of  lemon  or  oil  of  bergamot.  (Jeanjean.)  Comp. 
Valerene  (n.  313). 

Combinations.  Sparingly  soluble  in  tmter.  —  Rotates  like  common 
camphor  when  thrown  on  water.  — -  Dissolres  readily  in  acetic  acid,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether,    (Jeanjean.) 


2.  Oil  of  Cigepat 


PptTPP.     System  de  Mat.  med. 
Levbrkohk.     Bepert,  84,  129 
ScHoicpELDBa.    lUperL  36, 132. 
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OuiBOURT.     J,  Chim.  mSd,  7j  5S6;  Eepertj  39,  261. 

DoBBREiME.    Schw,  63,  484. 

Blanchbt.    Ann.  Fharm,  19,  214. 

Zellbr.    Stitd.  fiber  dtker,  Oele,  Landau,  1850. 

Etsence  de  Cajeput,  CajeputOif  Oleum  eqjeputi. 

Source.  In  the  leayes  (ako  in  the  flower-bads,  aceording  io  Lesson), 
of  Melaleuca  irinervis,  M,  leuoodetwinm  (Deo.),  M*  OajeprUi  (Boob.) 

Extraction.  By  distilling  the  leaves  with  water  (after  they  have 
become  heated  by  being  left  over  niffht  closely  pressed  in  a  sack  :  Rump.) 
The  water  which  passes  over  with  the  oil  reddens  litmus.     (Schonfelder.) 

—  From  the  lea  ires  of  Melaleuca  hyperidfolia^  Stickel  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water,  0'4  p.  c.  cajepnt-oil. 

Properties.  Pale  green  (Gartner,  Blanchet,  Stickel);  grass-green 
(Dobereiner) ;  greenish  yellow  to  pale  green  (Zeller,  vid,  tT^f.) ;  after 
rectification  with  water,  the  first  f  are  transparent  and  colourless,  the 
last  ^  green  (Schonfelder),  the  first  |  transparent  and  colourless  (Dobe- 
reiner, Blanchet),  the  last  |  pale  to  dark  olive-green  (Goibourt),  trans- 
parent and  colourless  (Dobereiner,  Blanchet) ;  after  agitation  with  animal  char- 
coal, it  is  transparent  and  colourless  (Vasmer,  Br.  Arch.  37*  248) ;  transparent 

(Dobereiner,  Blanchet,  Stickel)  ;  mobile.  (Pfaff.)  Sp.  gr.  0-978  at  9"* 
(Gartner),  0  915  (Schonfelder),  09492  at  18^  (Dobereiner),  0-9274  at  25^ 
(Blanchet),  0-916— 0*919  at  18°,  0913  at  24**  (Guibourt),  0-91— 094 
(Zeller) ;  rectified  with  water  :  first  distillate  0907  (Schonfelder),  0  897 
(LeverkbhnV  0-9196  at  25^  (Blanchet),  last  0*917  (Schbn folder),  0*92 
(Leverkbhn).  —  Boiling  point  175®.  (Blanchet.)  The  first  distlllata  hoils  at 
US'*,  the  last  at  175°  (Blanchet),  the  most  volatile  nearly  at  100".    (Ddbereiner.) 

—  Odour  pungent,  like  that  of  camphor  (Pfafi*) ;  aromatic,  fainter  after 

rectification.  (Blanchet.)  —  Cajepnt-oil  from  Amboina  smells  like  turpentine, 
camphor^  peppermint,  and  roses ;  that  from  Paris,  like  me  and  rosemary  ;  after  rectifi* 
cation  with  water,  it  has  a  pungent  odour  rather  like  tarpentiae  than  acid  ;  the  latter 
distillate  ia  leas  pongent,  more  like  that  of  rose* wood  or  aloe-wood.    (Gaibourt.) 

—  Taste  burning  (Pfaff),  warming.  (Blanchet.)*— Neutral  to  litmus. 
(Schonfelder,  ZeBer.) 
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Consists  of  two  volatile  oils  (LcverkcJhn) ;  of  dadyl  (p.  245)  and  water,  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  =CWH^HO  (Blanchet.)  Commercial  cajeput-oil  generally  contains 
copper  in  solution,  whereby  its  original  green  colour  is  deepened  (Slickel)  j  it  exhibits  a 
greenish  colour,  however,  even  when  no  copper  is  present.  (Guibourt.)  The  copper  which 
gets  into  the  oil,  when  it  is  sent  out  in  copper  vessels,  cannot  according  to  Dobereiner, 
be  alvcays  recognised  by  its  usual  character  of  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  aqueous 
ammonia  on  agitation ;  it  is  also  not  easily  precipitated  from  the  oil  by  potasaiam, 
iron  or  sine,  but  better  by  the  electric  current.  When  the  polar  wires  of  a  voltaic 
battery  are  dipped  into  cajepnt-oil  mixed  with  water,  the  positive  pole,  if  the  oil  con- 
tains copper,  becomes  covered  with  cuprous  oxide,  and  the  wire  at  the  negative  pole 
gives  off  hydrogen;  if  aqueous  ammonia  be  added,  gas  is  evolved  at  both  poles,  flakes 
of  copper  are  likewise  formed  at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oil  turns  yellow.  —  Copper 
dissolved  in  the  oil  may  alao  be  detected  by  shaking  it  up  with  acjueoas  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium^  which  prodvoet  a  red  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper.    (Guibourt.) 
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I  Copper  may  be  removed  firom  the  oil  by  distillation,  inaamnch  at  it  paases  over  only 

with  the  last  portion  of  the  distillate  (SchQnfelder  and  others);  by  agitation  with 
animal  charcoal  ( Vasmer,  Br,  Arch.  37i  348).  —  A  sample  of  cajeput-oU  from  Paris 
contained  according  to  Guiboort,  0'22  p.  c.  of  copper. 


I, 


Decompodtiom,  1.  Grade  cajeput-oil,  when  heated,  yields  a  ooloarless 
distillate,  and  leaves  a  resin  which  colours  ammonia  blue,  and  burns  away 
completely  when  set  on  fire  (Blancbet)  ;  when  distilled  with  water,  it 
leaves  a  dark  green  syrapy  mass  which  smells  like  aloe-wood  or  elemi, 
and  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  water.  (Guibourt.)  —  2.  It  dissolves  iodine 
without  explosion  (Blanchet),  giving  off  a  small  quantity  of  yellowish 

red  vapours,  and  exhibiting  a  slight  rise  of  temperature ;  the  rectified  oil 
forms  with  iodine,  a  greenish  brown  coagolam,  which  changes  to  a  dry  crumbling  mass. 
(Zeller.)^3.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a 
brown  or  black-brown  colour  without  losing  its  odour  (Bonastre,  J.  Fharm, 

11,  129)  ;  becomes  bloish-red  if  heated,  and  gives  off  gas  with  riolence  (Zellcr); 
forms,  with  crackling  noise,  a  soft  yellow  resin.  (Hesse,  Crell.  Ann.  1785,  1,  422.)  — 
Nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon  cajeput-oil.     (Blonchet.)  —  4.   With   cold  oil  of 

vitriol,  it  turns  yellow  (Blanchet),  orange,  then  carmine-red,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  fDobereiner),  brown-red,  forming  a  balbam  which 
gradually  becomes  black-brown.  (Pfaff.)  —  5.  It  absorbs  hydi^ochlorie 
acid  ga^,  acquiring  a  blue,  violet,  and  finally  an  amethyst-red  colour.  — 
Cajcput-oil  coloured  amethyst-red  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas^  turns  violet 
in  moist  air,  and  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  deposits  a  heavy  oil,  and  turns 
dingy  yellow.  (Dobereiner.)  —  6.  Potassium  abstracts  oxygen  from 
cajeput-oil  without  turning  it  brown.  (Blanchet.)  —  It  does  not  act  on 
cajeput-oil  more  strongly  than  on  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  evolution  of  gas, 
which  is  weak  oven  at  first,  soon  ceases.  (Dobereiner.)  —  7.  Green  oil 
of  cajeput  becomes  yellow  by  contact  with  aqueous  amtnonia  (Dobereiner), 
sometimes  quite  colourless  (Guibourt),  the  ammonia  likewise  remaining 
colourless  (Dobereiner),  assuming  various  shades  from  greenish  blue  to 
blue  (if  the  oil  contains  copper  ?)  (Guibourt.)  —  8.  When  shaken  up  with 
tLqneona  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  decolorised,  or  acquires  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  and  deposits  a  red  powder  (in  case  it  contains  copper?) 
(Guibourt.) — 9.  Boiled  with  nitroprusside  of  copper,  it  yields  a  black 
precipitate,  and  turns  brown.  (Heppe,  iT.  Br*  Arch.  89,  57.)  — 10.  When 
it  is  continuously  agitated  with  yV  ^^  corrosive  sublimcUe,  calomel  is 
separated,  and  the  oil  acquires  a  blue-brown  colour,  which  afterwards 
continuously  increases  in  depth.  (Simon,  Pogg.  37,  557.)  — 11.  When 
kept  in  copper  vessels,  it  dissolves  copper  and  turns  green.  (Guibourt.) 

Cajeput-oil  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.    (Guibourt^  Zeller.) 


3.  Oil  of  Coriander. 

TROHiffiDORFF.    Jf.  Br.  Arch.  2, 14. 

Kawalibr.     Wien.  Ahad.  Ber.  8,  did;  J.  pr.  Ohem.  58,  226;  abstr. 

Ann.  Pharm.  84,  851;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1852,  746;  N.  J.  Pharm. 

23,  479. 

Source    and    Extraction,      In  coriander,  the  fruit  of  Coriandrum 
sativum.    L.  — «  The  braised  froits  are  distilled  with  water. 
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Properties.  Colourless  oiWTrommsdorff),  pale  yellowish,  (Kawalier.) 
Sp.  gr.  0-859  (Trommsdorff),  0-871  at  14^  (Kawalier.)  Boiling 
point  150^  (but  not  constant).  (Kawalier.)  —  Smells  like  coriander,  but 
more  agreeably  ;  tastes  aromatic,  but  not  burning  (Trommsdorff),  like 
coriander.     (Kawalier.)     Neutral.     (Trommsdorff.) 
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a.  Oil  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified;  b.  Its  moat  volatile  part; 
both  according  to  Kawalier,  are  isomeric  with  liquid  turpentine-camphor,  e.  The  most 
volatile  product  of  an  oil  merely  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calciumj  but  not  heated 
to  the  boiling  point ;  d.  The  oil  distilled  therefrom  at  200°;  both  c  and  d,  according  to 
Kawalier,  are  composed  according  to  the  formula  C^H^'O*  =  4  C^H*'  +  2  HO  or 
2C»H'«  +  2(C»H»«,H0). 

Decompositions.  1.  The  oil  explodes  strongly  with  iodine.  —  2.  With 
2  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  yellow  resin  (Hesse,  Ch'ell.  Ann. 
1 ,  422),  a  greenish  rosin  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  becomes  very  hot. 
(Trommsdorff.) — 3.  Mixed  with  oiZ  of  vitriol,  it  yields  a  saffron-yellow 
liquid,  which  gradually  becomes  dark  red  and  ultimately  brown  red,  and 
chars  rapidly  when  heated.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  4.  When  repeatedly 
distilled  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellowish 
offensive -smelling  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  (containing  88*28  p.  c. 
C,  and  11-78  H).    (Kawalier.) 

ComhinaHom.  With  Hydrochloric  Acid.  C»H»C1«0.  (Kawalier.)  Dry  hydro- 
chloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  coriander-oil  cooled  with  ice ;  and  the  oil  which  remains 
liquid  after  saturation,  is  washed  with  aqueous  soda,  then  with  water,  and  dehydrated  by 
agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.     (Kawalier.) 
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Coriander-oil  dissolves  readily  and  abundantly  in  glacial  acetic  <tcid, 
alcohol,  ether,  sjid  Jixed  oils.     (Trommsdorff.) 


4.  Oil  of  Osmitopsis. 

« 

V.  Gorup-Besanez.     (1854.)    Ann.  Phai^m.  89,  214;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem. 
61,  513;  Chem.  Centralhl  1854,  299. 

Osmitenolf  Essence  d^ osmitopsis. 
Source.     In  Osmitopsis  asterisco'ides,  a  South  African  plant. 
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Properties,  Yellow  or  fiimtly  greenish  ;  that  which  distils  between 
178°  and  188°  is  colonrless,  mobile,  and  feels  rough  between  the  fingers. 
Sp.  gr.  0-931  at  16*2° ;  0-921,  rectified  at  178°— 188°.  Boiling  point  not 
constant,  bnt  ranging  chiefly  between  176°  and  188°.  It  begins  to  boil 
slightly  at  130°,  boils  regularly  at  176°,  two-thirds  distilling  over  rapidly 
at  178°.  It  does  not  soliduy  on  cooling.  Odour  penetrating,  un- 
pleasantly like  camphor  and  cajeput-oil ;  more  delicate,  after  rectification 
oetween  178°  and  188°.  Has  a  Duming  taste,  and  produces  a  scratching 
sensation  in  the  throat     Neutral. 
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Deeompositums,  1.  The  crude  oil  when  dittiUed  finally  gives  ofiT 
a  yellowish  liquid  between  188°  and  206°,  afterwards  camphor  sublimes 
between  207°  and  208°,  and  a  dark-coloured  resin  remains.  —  2.  With 
cold  nitric  acid,  it  remains  unaltered,  but  with  the  hot  acid  a  violent 
evolution  of  nitrous  gas  takes  place.  —  3.  It  turns  brown  with  oil  of 
vitriol.  —  4.  With  potassium,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  the 
metal  at  the  same  time  becoming  oxidised.  —  It  does  not  K>rm  a  hydro- 
carbon by  distillation  with  alcoholic  potash.  —  6.  From  ammoniacaZ 
silver-solutions^  it  reduces  the  metal  only  after  long-continued  boiling.  — 
7.  It  dissolves  iodine  without  explosion. 

Combinations.  —  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether,  — 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water^  but  forms  with  it  a  turbid  liquid  having 
the  odour  of  the  oil. 


Camphor. 
C»H"0»  =  c»H",o«. 

Hanbl.     (1703.)    Diss,  de  camph.  Lugd.  B.  1703. 
Demacht.     Dessen.  Lahorant  in  Orossen,  I,  242. 
Fbrbbr.     Beitrage  zur  Mineralgeschichte,  1,  370. 
KosEGARTBN.    Diss.  de  camphora,  ^c,  Gott.  1785. 
Bouillon  Laoranob.     Crell.  Ann,  1799,  2,  301. 
Saussure.    Ann.  Ohim,  Phys.  13,  275;  Schto.  28,  389:  further,  29,  173: 
iT.  2V.  5,  2,  112.  >      ^        ^ 

Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  48,  430;  further,  50,  225;  Fogg.  26.  531; 

Ann.  Pharm.  6,  259;  Schw.  ^Q,  89. 
LiEBio.    Pogg.  20,  45;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  47,  95. 
Blanchet  &  Sell.     Ann,  Phaj^m.  6,  304. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  207;  Ann,  Pharm.  22,  135;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  n,2S7.~Compt.  rend.  10,  532;  J.  pr.  Chem.20,  4^8.  — Bev, 

scient.  11,  263;  J.  pr.  Chem,  28,  333.  —  iV^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7,  291. 

—  Compt.chim.  1845,  150. --Compt.  rend.  20,  511.— Rev.  scient. 

19,  159. 
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Martius.    Ann,  Fharm,  25,  805;  further,  27.  44.  — N,  Eepert,  I,  641. 
Dumas  &  Stas.     ^,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  1,  48;  Ann.  Pharm,  38,  184. 
Delalandb.    N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  1,  120;  J,pr,  Chem,  23,  387;  Ann, 

Pharm,  38,  337. 
DvTRocHET.     Compt,  rend.  12,  2,  and  29,  and  126,  and  598. 
Claub.    Petersb,  Acad.  Bull,  9,  229;  Hev,  sclent.  9,  181;  J,pr,  Chem.  25, 

257;  Jf.  Br.  Arch.  30,  170. 
Gerhardt.    N.  Ann,  Chim,  Pkys.  7,  282;  J,  p7\  Chem,  28,  46;  Ann, 

Pharm,  45,  34. 
RocHLEDBB.     Ann.  Pharm,  44,  1  and  3  and  9. 
DoppiNG.     Ann.  Pharm.  49,  353. 
BiNEAU.     N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  24,  337;  J,  pr.  Chem.  46,  296;  Ann. 

Pharm.  78,  276;  abstr.  Eeperh  HO,  176;  Pharm.  Centralhl,  1849, 

56;  Ctmpt,  rend.  27,  184. 
Berthelot.     N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  5Q,  78;  abstr.  Compt,  rend.  47,  266; 

Ann,  Pharm,  110,  367. 

Memoirs  relating  especially  to  the  Modifications  of  Camphor. 

Dessaiones  &  Chautard.    i\r.  J,  Pharm.  13,  241;  J.  pr,  Chem.  45,  45; 

abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  342. 
Chautard.     Compt.  rend.  37,  166;  N.  J.  Pharm,  24,  168;  J.  pr,  Chem, 

60,  139;  Pogg.  90,  622;  abstr.  Chem,  Centralbl.  1853,  636;  N,  Br. 

Arch.  76,  168. 
Jeanjean.     Compt.  rend.  42,  857;  farther,  43,  103;  ln8t.  1856,  176  and 

260;  /.  pr,  Chem.  69,  204;  Ann.  Phaim.  101,  94;  CItem.   Centralbl, 

1 856,  575  and  672. 

Camphorat  Camphre,  Campher ;  Laurus  campher;  Dextro-camphor,  Camphre 
droit ;  Kuiencampher  oder  ehinesischer  oder  Formogae'Campher :  Tubbencampher,  or 
BaiatfioH,  Dutch,  Japanese  Camphor.  Oxyde  de  camphene  (Berthelot.)  Aldehyde 
campholique  (Berthelot.)  Not  IcDown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  first  introduced 
into  Europe  bj  the  Arabians;  first  noticed  by  Actins  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  ;  regarded  by  Agricola  (de  naturafosnlis)  as  fossil  resin ;  by  others,  as  a  resin 
or  a  tree-gum. 

Source  and  Extra^ion,  In  all  parts  of  the  camphor-tree  {Launis 
Camphora,  L.\  indigenous  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  obtained  in  those 
countries  by  boiling  the  comminuted  parts  of  the  plants  with  water  in 
kettles,  which  are  covered  with  rushes  or  rice-straw,  and  with  an  iron 
helm  :  crude  camphor  then  sublimes  into  the  straw,  and  is  converted 
into  relined  camphor  (generally  in  Europe)  by  sublimation,  either  per  se 
or  with  chalk  or  lime.  Camphor-trees  raised  in  hot-houses,  likewise 
yield  camphor.     (G5ppert,  N,  Br.  Arch,  20,  93.) 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  bomeol  with  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid.  (Pelouze,  Compt.  rend.  11,  365  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  40, 326  ;  J,  Pharm, 
26,  645.)  An  oil  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and  from  this  oil  camphor 
separates  on  addition  of  water.  (Pelouze.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  platinuni- 
black  on  camphene  (p.  271).  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  47,  266.)  — 
3.  By  distilling  oil  of  valerian  with  fuming  nitric  acid  (Rochleder)  ;  but, 
according  to  Pierlot  {N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  56,  291),  camphor  is  not 
formed  in  this  manner  (see  page  322).  —  4.  When  oil  of  sage  is  dropped 
into  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  solution  is  formed,  from  which  common  camphor 
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sublimes  on  distillation.  (Rochleder.)  —  5.  By  distilling  oil  of  tansy 
witb  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Persoz,  Compt.  rend.  13, 
433  ;  Vohl,  N.  Br,  Arch.  74,  16  ;  Fharm,  Gentr.  1853,  319.)  —6.  By 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  oil  of  sassafras.  (Faltin,  Ann,  Pkarm.  87, 
376.)  —  7.  Common  camphor  is  formed  by  distilling  amber  with  nitric 
acid,  and  may  be  separated  by  neutralising  the  distillate  with  potash  and 
extracting  with  ether.  (Dopping.)—  8.  Macfarlane  obtained  common 
camphor  by  heating  camphor-oil  (p.  314)  with  nitric  acid. 

Propeiiies.  White,  translucent,  tough  mass,  generally  with  a  crystallo- 
granular  structure,  made  up  of  octohedrons  or  segments  of  octohedrons. 
When  crystallised  by  slow  spontaneous  sublimation  during  a  space  of 
three  years,  it  forms  perfectly  transparent,  six-sided  tables,  some  of 
which  hare  a  diameter  of  7  or  8  millimetres,  and  a  thickness  of  2  milli- 
metres, the  greater  number,  however,  being  only  ^  to  ^  a  millimetre 
thick.  Crystalline  system,  the  rhombohedral.  Combination  of  the 
terminal  face  p  (Fig.  133)  with  the  pjrramid  r  and  the  six-sided  prism  s 
(Fig.  135).  p  :  r  =  118°  9' ;  whence  follows  r  :  r  at  the  base  =  123°  42'. 
Negatively  double-refracting.  (Descloizeaux.)  May  be  impressed  with  the 
nail,  cut  with  a  knife,  and  pulverised,  not  per  te^  but  when  moistened  with 
alcohol,  and  easily  crumbled  to  small  angular  lumps.  It  forms  dendritic 
crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  not  influenced  by  light  or  by  the  solvent.  (Reinige, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  48|  307.)  A  solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  in  a  drop  of 
alcohol  leaves,  when  evaporated  on  a  glass  plate,  crystals,  which,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  with  polarised  light,  exhibit  beautiful  colours  (a  property  which  distinguishes 
natural  from  artificial  camphor).  (Bailey,  Sill.  Ann.  J.  Mai.  1851;  Chem.  CeniralbL 
1851    592.) 

Sp.  gr.  0-9887  (Brisson),  0*9968  (Newton);  100  from  0°  to  06°, 
0-998  at  6-25,  0*992  from  10°  to  12-5°.  (Brisson,  N.  Br.  Arch.  48,  327.) 
Camphor  in  small  lumps  floats  on  water  at  15°,  has  a  specific  gravity 
equal  to  that  of  water  at  6*25°,  and  floats  on  it  again  at  11°.  (Brisson.) 
Camphor,  at  the  temperature  at  which  water  possesses  its  maximum 
density,  does  not  follow  the  same  law  of  expansion  as  water,  but  contracts 
continuously  as  the  temperature  falls.     (^Muncke,  Repert.  48,  246.) 

Camphor  melts  at  150°  (Venturi),  175°  (Gay-Lussac),  142-2°. 
(Thomson,  Ann.  PhU.  1820,  392.)  It  boils  at  204°  (Gay-Lussac),  204*4° 
(Thomson),  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  ;  it  volatilises 
in  the  air  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Vapour-density  =  5 '468. 
(Dumas.)  Tension  of  the  vapour  at  15*5°  =  0*004  met.  of  a  column  of 
mercury. 

Rotetory  power  37*4°  to  the  right,  diminishing  however  as  the  solution 

becomes  more  dilute.  In  solutions  of  camphor  in  acetic  acid,  the  rotatory  power 
varied  with  increased  dilution  from  36*2"  to  30*6"  to  the  right ;  in  absolute  alcohol, 
from  37*28°  to  34*23°  to  the  right.  (Blot,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  36,  257 ;  Compt.  rend. 
85,  238;  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  160.  The  rotatory  power  of  camphor  increases  with  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  more  than  that  of  most  other  bodies.  (Arntsen,  N,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phyt.  54,  417.)  It  is  only  camphor  melted  by  heat,  not  solid  crystallised 
camphor,  that  acts  upon  polarised  light.  (Descloizeaux,  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys,  56,  220.) 

Camphor  has  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  penetrating  odour.  The  odour  is 
disguised  by  addition  of  musk  (Fleischmann,  RepeH.  104,  252  ;  Pharm. 
Centrahl.  1850,  432);  and  completely  destroyed  by  mixture  with-4sa- 
fcetiday  galhanum,  sagapene,  anim^,  or  tolu-halsam;  partially  by  mixture 
of  dragovL%  blood,  olibanum,  mastic,  benzoin,  opoponax,  facamokac,  guaiac, 
or  gum  amTnoniacum;  the  odour  is  not  destroyed  by  admixture  of  jalap, 
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renn,  gamboge,  euphorhium,  bdellium,  amber,  myrrh,  9eam7i/umy,  sandaracH, 
pine^esin,  colophony,  or  China-redn,     (Planche,  N,  Br,  Arch.  22,  107.) 

Camphor  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light  or  air.  Its  taste  is 
wanning,  bitter,  and  burning. 

Small  lumps  of  camphor  thrown  npon  water,  exhibit  a  rotatory  motion. 
The  cause  of  this  movement  has  been  supposed  to  be :  1.  An  electric 
current  between  the  camphor  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
water.  ^Romieu,  M€m,  de  VAcad,  1756.)  —  2.  An  odoriferous  elastic 
fluid,  which,  by  surrounding  the  camphor,  impedes  the  action  of  air  and 
water  upon  it.  (Prevost,  Ann.  Chim,  21,  255.)  —  3.  The  attraction  of 
camphor  for  air  and  water,  and  its  simultaneous  solution  in  the  one  and 
the  other.  —  4.  The  expansion  of  an  oil,  which,  being  given  off  from  the 
camphor  in  the  form  of  vapour,  is  attracted  by  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  forms  a  thin  layer  thereon,  this  expansion  being  visible  in  the  force 
with  which  all  foreign  particles  floating  on  the  water  are  repelled. 
(Ventury,  Ann,  Chim,  21,  262;  Corradory,  Ann.  Chim.  37,  38.)  — 
5.  The  efflux  of  the  camphor  itself  into  the  water  and  into  the  air. 
(Serullas,  J.  Fhys.  91,  172.)  —  6.  The  volatilisation  of  the  camphor  and 
its  simultaneous  solution  in  the  nearest  particles  of  water.  (Matteucci, 
Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  53,  216.)  —  7.  The  attraction  of  the  water  for  the 
camphor,  and  the  repulsive  action  exerted  by  the  latter  upon  the  water, 
two  opposite  directions  of  one  and  the  same  force,  which  acts  in  a  curve, 
one  extremity  of  whose  major  axis  corresponds  with  the  neighbouring 
bodies  from  which  this  force  proceeds.     (Dutrochet.) 

1.  Sanssure.  2.  GSbel.  3.  ThomsoD.  4.  Ure.  5.  Dumas. 

20  C  120  ....     78-94  74-38  ....     74-67  ....     73-8  ....     77-38  ....     78-03 

16  H  16  ....     10-53  10-67  ....     11-24  ....     144  ....     1114  ....     10-39 

2  0   16  ....     10-53  14-61  ....     14-09  ....     11-8  ....     11*48  ....     11-58 

C»H»«OS 152  ....  10000  99-66  ....  10000  ....  100-0  ....  10000  ....  lOO'OO 

6.  Liebig.     7.  Blanchet    8.  Laurent       9.  Dumaa  &  Stubs.        10.  Claus. 
&  Sell.  a.  b. 

C  81-76     ....     78-33     ....     77*93     ....     78-91     ....     79-04     ....     79*59 

H  9-74     ...     10-61     ....     10-53     ....     10*65     ....     10-55      ...     1052 

O  8-50     ....     11-06     ....     11-54     ....     10-44     ....     10-41     ....      9-89 

100-00     ....  100-00     ....  100-00     ....  100-00     ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

11.  Gerhardt.        12.  Rochleder.  13.  Vohl. 

a.  b. 

C  78-3     ....     78-84     ....     79-16  ....     81-05 

H  10-8     ....     10-40     ....     10-37  ....     10-96 

O  10-9     ....     10-76     ....     10-48  ....       7*99 

100-0  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  100-00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour    20     8*2300 

H-gas  16     1-1088 

O-gas 1     1-1093 


Camphor-Tapour 2     10-4481 

1     5-2240 

1  contains  also  0*34  K;  2.  Schw.  40,  356;  3.  Ann.  Phil.  1820,  392;  4.  Phil. 
Tran«.  1822,  11;  Schw.  39,  335;  11.  from  bomeol  obtained  from  oil  of  valerian; 
12.  a  from  oil  of  valerian ;  b  from  oil  of  wze;  13.  from  oil  of  tansy. 
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Aooording  to  Sausare,  camphor  is  prodaoed  b  j  the  union  of  1  at.  carbonic  oxide 
and  5  At.  oil-gaa ;  according  to  Liebig's  first  analysis,  it  corresponds  to  the  formnla 
C^H'O;  according  to  Dumas,  it  agrees  with  the  formula  C^^HH),  and  consists  of  1  toI. 
camphogen  and  4  vol.  oxygen,  wfaJle  Blanchet  &  Sell  supposed  it  to  contain  a  multiple 
of  the  radical  C*H'y  in  combination  with  oxygen.  Common  camphor  is  related  to 
borneol  in  the  same  manner  as  aldehyde  to  alcohol.    (Berthelot) 

DecomposUioru,  1.  Camphor  yapoar^  passed  throup^h  a  red-hot  glass 
or  porcelain  tube,  yields  a  oombostible  gas,  which  explodes  with  2  vols, 
oxygen,  producing  1  *45  vol.  carbonic  acid  (Cmikshank) ;  a  volatile  oil 
containing  camphor,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  combastible  gas  of  sp.  gr. 
0'8397,  1  vol.  of  which  absorbs  by  explosion  1*4554  oxygen,  producing 
0*955  vols,  carbonic  acid  :  no  charcoal  separates  from  the  camphor 
vapours.     (Saussure.) 

2.  Camphor  loses  its  odour  completely  when  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  it  for  some  time;  the  camphor  thus  deprived  of  smell 
remains  inodorous  for  a  while,  even  when  removed  from  the  action  of  the 
current  and  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  recovers  its  odour  after  a 
longer  time.     (Libri,  Ann,  Ckim.  Fhys,  37, 100 ;  Schw,  53,  175.) 

3.  Camphor,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  producing 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  A  small  quantity  of  camphoric  acid  (?  Gm.) 
is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  charcoal  remains  behind.  (Bouillon- 
Lagrange.)  Spongy  platinum  laid  on  camphor  begins  to  glow  when  the 
camphor  is  set  on  fire,  continues  glowing  after  the  flame  is  blown  out, 
and  penetrates  through  the  camphor,  while  the  camphor-vapours  in  the 
neighbourhood  form  an  arborescent  crystalline  sublimate.  (Stratingh, 
BepeH,  21,  410  ;  Van  Dyk,  RepeH,  21,  235.) 

4.  Moist  chlorine  converts  camphor,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  a  liquid  compound  (hydrochlorate  of  camphor).  (Claus.) 
Chlorine,  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor,  decomposes  the 
alcohol,  and  at  last  slowly  decomposes  the  camphor.  (Claus.)  Camphor 
melts  in  chlorine  gas  to  a  liquid,  which  is  scarcely  heavier  than  water, 
rotates  to  the  right,  gives  ofi"  chlorine  in  the  air,  leaves  dextro-rotatory 
camphor,  explodes  readily  in  sunshine,  and  deposits  camphor.  (Deville, 
Anri,  Chim,  Phys.  75,  58.)  Burning  camphor  goes  out  in  chlorine  gas, 
but  bums  away  in  it  with  a  dark  red  flame  and  deposits  charcoal,  if  it  be 
wrapped  up  in  tinfoil,  and  the  tinfoil  sprinkled  with  powdered  sulphide 
of  antimony.     (Moerten  &  Stratingh,  Schw,  3,  442  \  N,  Tr.  16,  300.) 

6.  Heated  with  iodine^  it  gives  ofl*  hydriodic  aci<i  gafl  (Colin  &  Gaul- 

thier),  only  after  long-continued  action  (Guyot,  J.  Phys,  5,  233) ;  compare 
JodocampKor, 

7.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  add,  it  is  converted  into  cam- 
phoric acid.     (Bouillon- Lagrange.) 

8.  Camphor,  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  100^  for  12 —  13  hours,  is 
resolved  into  camphrene  (p.  xiii.  156),  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  charcoal. 
(Chautard,  Compt.  rend.  44,  68  ;  J,  pr,  Chem,  71,  310.)  Heated  for  an 
hour  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  converted  into  a  volatile  oil,  which 
has  the  chemical  properties  and  composition  of  camphor,  but  less  rotatory 
power,  and,  when  heated  with  potash  to  nearly  200*^,  is  converted  into  a 
solid  camphor,  whose  rotatory  power  is  less  than  that  of  the  original 
camphor,  but  greater  than  that  of  the  oily  camphor.  (Delalande,  Instit, 
307,  399.)  According  to  Gerhardt  {Traits,  3,  694),  the  oil  obtained  by 
Delalande  is  probably  cymene  j  according  to  Chautard,  it  is  camphrene 
containing  camphor.  Camphor,  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  forms,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  a  brown  mass,  from  which   water 
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separates  a  brown  sabstanoo ;  on  continuing  the  heat,  sulpharous  acid 
gas  goes  off,  together  with  water,  a  yellow  oil  smelling  like  pepper- 
mint, and  camphor,  and  lastly,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  decomposes 
with  the  sulphurous  acid;  and  there  remains  a  black-brown  mass,  of 
which  49  pts.  dissolye  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  while  51  pts.  remain 
undissolyed.  (Hatchett ;  Cheyreul,  Ann.  Chim,  73,  68  j  GiU>.  44,  164.) 
When  camphor  is  heated  with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  escaping  vapours  redden  litmus.     (Bnchner,  Bepert.  9,  184.) 

9.  Camphor,  distilled  with  anhydnms  phosphoric  acid,  is  resolved  into 
water  and  cymene.  (Delalande,  N,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  1,  868.)  Heated 
with  concentrated  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  it  volatilises  for  the  most 
part  undecomposed,  the  acid  ultimately  acquiring  a  black-brown  colour. 
(Buchner,  Repert.  22,  420.) 

10.  Terohhride  of  phoiphoftu,  or  Morine  gas,  converts  camphor  into 
quadro-  or  sex-chlorinated  camphor,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
chlorine  passed  in.  (Glaus.)  Distilled  with  penta-chloride  of  phonphoi'us^ 
it  is  converted  into  a  crystaJline  substance,  which  has  the  appearance  and 
odour  of  mono-hydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  yields  by  repeated  distillation  a  chlorinated  oil  smelling  like 
turpentine  and  probably  containing  C^H^l,  and  is  itself  composed  of 
G^'H^^CP :  it  remains  dissolved  in  the  chlorophosphoric  acid  which  passes 
over  at  the  same  time,  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  water,  and 
is  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash.     (Gerhardt,  Ti^cAte,  3,  6.94.) 

C»H«03  +  PC1»  =  PCIH)"  +  C»Hwa«. 

Camphor  dissolved  in  hronUney  is  decomposed  by  terbromide  of  phos- 
phorus, with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
yielding  only  bromocamphor.     (Claus.) 

11.  Camphor  is  set  on  fire  by  chlorochromic  add.  (Thomson,  Pogg. 
31,  607 ;  PhU.  Trans.  1827.) 

12.  By  pentachloride  of  antimony ^  at  100°,  camphor  is  converted,  with 
violent  intumescence  and  sudden  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a 
red -brown  viscid  mass.  This  mass,  when  shaken  up  with  water,  deposits 
powder  of  algaroth  having  a  brown  tint,  while  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  antimony  remain  in  solution.  The  alcoholic 
Extract  of  the  precipitated  algaroth -powder  leaves  on  evaporation  a  soft 
resin,  having  an  agreeable  odour,  but  not  like  that  of  camphor,  and  a 
sharp  taste,  producing  a  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat ;  this  resin, 
when  distilled,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  an  oil,  colourless  at 
first,  but  afterwards  becoming  coloured,  and  having  a  pleasant  taste,  like 
that  of  peppermint,  and  leaves  a  bulky,  shining  charcoal.  The  algaroth- 
powder,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  still  yields  a  black  brown  i*esln  to 
ether.     (Claus.) 

13.  When  camphor-vapour  is  repeatedly  passed,  under  pressure, 
over  heated  potash-lime,  camphilate  of  potash  is  produced.  (Delalande, 
N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1, 120  ;  Ann.  PJiarm.  88, 327.)  Camphor,  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda,  and  heated  in  the  oil-bath 
to  180°  —  200°  for  8  or  10  hours,  is  converted  into  bomeol  (p.  382),  with 
which  a  little  camphor  generally  remains  mixed.     (Berthelot.) 

14.  Camphor  continuously  boiled  with  aqueous  permajiganate  of  potash 
reduces  it,  with  formation  of  camphorate  of  potash.  (Cloez  &  Guignet, 
Compt.  rend.  46,  1110 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  177.) 

15.  When  camphor- vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled 
yffii]i  fi'ogments  of  lime,  a  strongly  coloured  oil  passes  over,  whicb  has  a 
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strong  and  peculiar  odour,  is  lighter  than  water,  boils  at  75°  after  recti- 
fication, and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  not  in  water.  This  is 
Freray's  camphrone  =  C«<^H**0',  and  contains  85*03  p.  c.  C,  16-25  H,  and 
4*72  0  (calculation  85*71  p.  c.  C,  10*47  H,  and  3*82  O).  If  the  lime  is  raised 
to  a  very  bright  red  heat,  the  camphrone  is  further  resolved  into  carbonic 
oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  naphthalin.  (Fremy^  Ann.  Chim,  Phys, 
59,  16 ;  J.  pr.  Chenu  5,  355 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  15,  286.) 

16.  When  camphor-vapour  is  slowly  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  water 
and  benzene  (xi,  134)  are  produced,  or  an  oil  isomeric  therewith,  which 
boils  at  140°,  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is  lighter  than  water^  and  has  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odour.  (Composition,  see  xi.,  137.)  At  a  very  high 
temperature,  naphthalin  is  likewise  produced.  (D'Arcet,  Ann,  Chim. 
Phys.  m,  110  ;  J.  pr.  Chem   13,  248  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  83.) 

1 7.  Camphor,  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  alumina  or  clay,  and  distilled,  is 

resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  empyreumatic  oil,  and 

a  residue  of  charcoal.  There  is  formed  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  cam- 
phoric  acid  (?  Gm.).     (Bonillon-LagiBnge.) 

18.  With  melting  chloride  of  zinc,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and 
cymene  (Gerhardt,  p.  183)  : 

C»H'«02  =  2HO  +  C»HM 

19.  Heated  with  corrosive  mblimate,  it  emits  an  odour  like  turpentine 
and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  leaving  a  black-brown  mass,  which, 
when  exhausted  with  alcohol,  leaves  charcoal  and  calomel.     (Glaus.) 

Combinations.  With  Water.  —  Camphor  dissolves  in  1000  pts.  of 
water  (Giese);  the  solution  acquires  the  odour  and  taste  of  camphor, 
becomes  turbid  with  aqueous  potash,  not  with  aqueous  ammonia  or  soda. 
—  Heated  with  water  in  a  Papin's  digester,  it  dissolves  more  abundantly, 
apparently  with  decomposition,  without  separating  on  cooling.  (Pfaff, 
Syst.  d.  Mat.  med.)  —  Its  solubility  in  water  is  increased  by  the  presence 
of  the  stronger  acids,  but  not  of  carbonic  acid.  (Giese,  Brandes.)  —  In 
boiling  water,  camphor  volatilises  for  the  most  part  with  the  aqueous 
vapour.     (Buchuer,  JSepert,  9,  284.) 

Camphor  melts  with  phosphorus  when  the  two  are  heated  together, 
the  compound  subliming  without  taking  fire  or  shining. — The  sablimate 

shines  when  nibbed,  but  not  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  hand Phosphorus  heated  in 

camphor- vapour  melts  without  shining.  J.  Davy,  JV.  JEd.  PhiL  J", 
15,  48 ;  Schw.  68,  384.) 

Camphor  may  be  melted  with  sulphur.  —  At  medium  temperature 
and  pressure,  it  absorbs  sulphurous  acid  gas  abundantly,  and  when 
saturated  therewith,  forms  a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  heavier  than 
water,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  gas  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  leaves 
camphor,  and^  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  camphor,  and  dissolves 
iodine.  —  The  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  absorbed  by  camphor 
depends  upon  the  pressure  and  temperature.     (Bineau.) 

100  pts.  camphor  absorb  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
0*70m. 

at    4*0'' 70'5  parts. 

„    8-0  58-6 

„  10-0  54-0 

„  12-5  48-9 

„  14-0  •...  46-8 

„  15-5  44-3 

„  20-0  37-3 

„  24-0  33-1 
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Camphor  disaolves  in  0*36  pts.  of  cold,  or  in  a  jmall  quantity  of  warm 
ail  of  vitriol,  forming  a  compound  which  is  liquid  like  pitch  while 
warm,  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  (Wenzel) ;  it  dis- 
solves in  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  at  100%  forming  a  dark  yellow  liquid 
(Chautard,  CompL  rend.  44,  C6,  J.  pr.  Ckem.  71,  310);  from  the  solution 
when  fresh,  the  camphor  maybe  separated  by  water.  (Chautard.)  — 
Camphor,  if  well  cooled,  slowly  unites  with  anhydrcms  sulphuric  acid, 
almost  without  evolution  of  gas,  to  a  soft  brown  mass,  from  which  water 
separates  the  greater  part  of  the  camphor  in  its  original  state.     (Bineau.) 

—  Camphor  does  not  absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Bineau.)  —  It 
dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  liquid  which  mixes  with 
alcohol,  but  not  with  water,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  water.  (Lam- 
pad  i  us.) 

Equal  parts  of  camphor  and  iodine  triturated  together  form  iodo- 
camphor.  (Claus.)  — According  to  Guyot  {J,  Fhys.  5,  233),  equal  parts 
of  iodine  and  camphor  do  not  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  after 
some  time,  the  mixture  liquefies  and  gives  off  iodine  without  losing  the 
odour  of  camphor.  —  Camphor  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  in  the 
cold,  and  when  heated  with  it,  melts  to  a  dark  red-brown  mass  which 
solidifies  on  cooling  and  has  the  odour  of  its  constituents  (Winckler, 
Mepert,  32,  273);  triturated  with  j^  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  it  forms  a 
black-brown  mass  producing  yellow  stains.  (Voget,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
16,  155.) 

Camphor  dissolves  abundantly  and  without  decomposition  in  bromine 
(Claus),  forming  a  nearly  inodorous  mass  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass  (Balard,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  32,  377),  consisting  of  beau- 
tifully crystalline  bromocamphor.  (Laurent.)  —  The  solution  of  camphor 
in  bromine  is  converted  by  phosphorus  into  liquid  bromide  of  camphor, 
with  formation  of  terbromide  of  phosphorus,  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  great  rise  of  temperature.     (Claus.) 

Camphor  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  dry  chlorine  in  sunshine,  thereby 
acquiriug  a  yellow  colour  in  a  few  weeks..  (Claus.)  —  Camphor  melted 
at  170°  does  not  absorb  chlorine,  but  volatilises  undecomposed.     (Claus.) 

—  Camphor  unites  with  hydrochloric  tzcid  gas  in  proportions  varying 
according  to  temperature  and  pressure.     (Bineau.) 

100  pts.  of  camphor  absorb  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  according  to 
Bineau : 

at    3-0**  and  under  0*738  met.  pressure    26*0  parts. 

„    3-0  „  0-232  „              17-0  „ 

„    7-0  „  0-740  , 24-0  „ 

„    70  „  0*230  „             16-3  ,, 

„    9-0  „  0*288  „              15-8  „ 

,,13-0  „  0-322  „              15-3  „ 

„  15-6  „  0-744  „              20-5  „ 

„  18-5  „  0-735  „              20-4  „ 

„  200  „  0-740  „              200  „ 

„  24-0  „  0-747  „              ...    19-0  „ 

Camphor  no  longer  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  : 

at  12*0°  and  under  0*22  met.  pressure. 
„  150  „  0-34 

,,200  „  0-39 

„  240  „  0-42 
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100  vol.  camphor- vapour  absorb  23*6  vol.  hydrocbloric  acid  gas. 
(Bineau.)  Camphor  at  10"^  and  under  pressure  of  0*726  met.  absorbs 
144  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  deliquesces  with  it  to  a  transparent 
colourless  liquid  (Saussnre,  Deville,  Ann.  CMm.  Phys,  75,  58),  having  less 
rotatory  power  than  camphor.     (Deville.) 

Camphor  dissolves  in  2*6  pts.  of  c(mcfiUr€Ued  hyd}*oMor%c  add^  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.     (WenzeL) 

FluosiUcic  acid  gets  is  not  absorbed  by  camphor.     (Bineau.) 

Camphor  does  not  absorb  nitr(ms  gas,  (Bineau.)  —  With  mtrous  gas 
and  oxygen,  or  with  vapour  of  hyponitric  acid,  it  forms  a  pale  yellow  liquid 
—-greenish  if  it  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  —  which, 
when  exposed  to  dry  air,  gives  off  red  fumes  till  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  crust  of  camphor,  —  is  decomposed  by  water  into  camphor  and  decom- 
position-products of  hyponitric  acid — ^mizes  with  alcohol  and  ether,  giving 
off  gas,  and  similarly  with  hyponitric  acid,  —  dissolves -j^  of  iodine  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  —  and,  when  saturated  at  18°  contains  79  p.  c. 
camphor  and  21  p.  c.  hyponitric  acid.  —  The  hyponitric  acid  compound 
of  camphor  ^ves  off  hyponitric  acid  when  immersed  in  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  compound  effervesces  strongly  when  hypo- 
nitric acid  is  poured  upon  it ;  in  each  case,  a  crystalline  compound  is 
produced,  which  soon  turns  yellow  and  gives  off  red  vapours,  deliquesces 
readily,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  camphor,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  and  nitrous  gas.  —  Camphor  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
forming  with  it  a  colourless  or  yellowish  oil  (nitrate  of  camphor-oil),  which 
deposits  camphor  when  mixed  with  water.  —  Camphor  dissolves  in  \  pt. 
of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid.  (WenzeL)  The  camphor-oil  which  rises  to 
the  surface  when  1  pt.  camphor  is  heated  with  16  pts.  dilute  nitric  acid 
contains  72' 3  p.  c.  camphor  and  27'7  p.  o.  nitric  acid.  (Brandes.)  The 
camphor-oil  thus  produced  turns  red  and  afterwards  yellow  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  a«id  (Bouillon-Lagrange)  ;  it  scarcely  dissolves  any 
metal  but  mercury,  because  it  immediately  coats  the  metal  with  camphor; 
it  is  miscible  with  alcohol.  (WenzeL)  —  Camphor  absorbs  about  1  vol. 
ammonia-gas,     (Saussnre.) 

Camphor  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  does  not  combine  with 
the  other  metallic  oxides.  —  From  an  intimate  mixture  of  camphor  with 
carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  water  is  said  to  take  up  three 
times  as  much  camphor  as  it  dissolves  when  shaken  up  with  camphor 
alone. 

Camphor  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  vinegary  but  it  dissolves  in  ^  pt. 
concentrated  cuietic  add,  forming  a  thickish,  sharp-tasting,  easily  volatile, 
perfectly  combustible  liquid.  (Pfaff,  Syst.  d.  Mat.  mM.)  —  When  cam- 
phor dissolves  in  moderately  strong  acetic  acid,  the  solution  is  effected 
only  by  the  more  concentrated  portion  of  the  acid,  and  a  watery  liquid 
separates  containing  a  little  acetic  acid  and  a  trace  of  camphor.  ( Vau- 
quelin,  Schw.  35,  437.)  —  It  dissolves  slowly,  but  abundantly  in  cold 
valerianic  acid;  the  colourless  viscid  solution  maybe  distilled  without 
decomposition,  and,  when  mixed  with  30  pts.  of  water,  deposits  camphor. 
(Trommsdorff.) 

Camphor  dissolves  at  12°  in  |-  pt.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*806.  (Saus- 
sure.)  —  The  colourless  solution  {spirit  of  camphor,  Camphergei^ 
SpirUua  vini  camphoraius),  has  a  sharp  taste,  and  when  prepared  warm, 
deposits  part  of  the  dissolved  camphor  on  cooling ;  when  distilled,  it  gives 
off  alcohol  and  leaves  camphor,  and  deposits  camphor  when  mixed  with 
water.  —  3  pts.  alcohol,  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolve  1  pt.  of 
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corrosive  sublimate,  take  ap  2  pts.  of  that  compouDd  on  addition  of  1  pt. 
of  camphor  ;  3  pts.  on  addition  of  3  pts.  camphor ;  6  pts.  on  addition  of 
6  pts.  camphor.  (Karls,  Pogg.  10,  608.)  —  16  pts.  alcohoJ  of  sp.  gr. 
0*865  dissolve  7  pts.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  9*6  pts.  after  addition  of 
4  pts.  camphor  ;  by  agitation  with  finely  pulverised  corrosive  sublimate, 
a  solution  is  at  length  obtained,  containing  25  pts.  camphor  and  16  pts. 
sublimate  in  4  pts.  alcohol.  This  solution  is  syrupy,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1-326,  and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  calomel.  When  diluted  with 
alcohol,  it  exhibits,  with  ammonia,  potash,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
same  reactions  as  corrosive  sublimate.  Mixed  with  water,  it  deposits 
camphor,  and  when  covered  with  water  and  left  to  itself  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  deposits  camphor  together  with  crystals  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. When  saturated  with  chlorine  gas,  it  smells  strongly  of  chloride 
of  ethyl,  and,  if  then  left  to  evaporate,  leaves  a  brown  magma  which 
deposits  calomel  on  addition  of  alcohol,  and  whose  alcoholic  solution 
deposits  brown  camphor  when  mixed  with  water,  yields  on  evaporation  a 
browp  resin  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  and  turns  brown  when 
distilled,  yielding  a  sublimate  free  from  mercuric  chloride — which  smells 
of  camphor  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  deposits  camphor  on  addition  of 
water — and  leaving  a  black  residue  which  contains  calomel.  (Simon, 
Pogg,  37,  553.) 

Camphor  dissolves  in  much  less  than  its  own  weight  of  toood-spirU. 
(Gm.)  —  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  acetone,  (Trommsdorfi*.)  —  In  -^ 
chlarqfarm,     (Smith,  iV.  J.  Phai*m.  15,  441.) 

Oamphor  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether,  and  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  ether  for  corrosive  sublimate.  —  4  pts.  of  ether  per  se  dissolve 

1  pt.  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  on  addition  of  133  pts.  camphor,  the  same 
quantity  of  ether  dissolves  1*33  pt. ;  with  4  pts.  of  camphor,  it  dissolves 

2  pts. ;  with  8  pts.  of  camphor,  4  pts  ,  and  with  1 6  pts.  of  camphor,  8  pts. 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  (Karls,  Fogg.  10,  608.)  —  Camphor  dissolves 
abundantly  in  compound  ethers. 

Camphor  dissolves  readily  in  volatile  oils  :  from  a  hot  solution  part  of 
the  camphor  crystallises  on  cooling.  —  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  benzene. 
(Mansfield,  Ckem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  1,  263.) 

Camphor  dissolves  mjlxed  oils  Audfats,  and  in  some  resins.  —  Heated 
to  112°  with  a  few  drops  of  almond-oil  and  -^  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
deliquesces  after  half  an  hour,  turning  brown  and  giving  off  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  the  product  dissolves  completely  in  a  larger  quantity  of  almond-oil, 
and  in  alcohol  with  a  residue  of  calomel.     (Simon,  Fogg.  37>  553.) 


Appendix  to  Camphor, 

1.  lodocamphor. 

Claus.     (1842.)    J.  pr,  Chem,  25,  264. 

Formed  by  triturating  together  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  camphor. 
—  Brown,  viscid  mixture,  which  volatilises  on  exposure  to  the  air  more 
rapidly  than  either  of  its  constituents  alone.  When  dislilled,  it  gives  off 
hydriodic  acid  gas,  and  yields  a  brown,  mobile  distillate  having  a  harsh 
disagreeable  taste  like  that  of  turpentiuo  (and,  according  to   Quyot, 
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J.  Phys.  5,  223,  an  empyreumatic  odoar),  and  consisting  of  campbin,  a 
small  quantity  of  colophene  (p.  279),  camphocreosote  {tfide  iVO.  concen- 
trated aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  a  little  undecomposed  camphor,  and  free 
iodine,  whilst  in  the  retort  tiiere  remains  a  black  campho-resin  contami- 
nated with  charcoal,  a  little  camphin,  colophene,  campbo-creosote,  and 
iodine  (2C*'Hi«0«  +  I=l  at.  campbin  (C^»H"),  3  at.  water,  1  at.  hydriodic 
acid,  1  at.  camphoresin  (C^H"),  2  at.  carbon,  and  1  at.  oxygen,  which  is 
expended  in  the  formation  of  camphocreosote)?  —  Aqueous  alkalis  decom- 
pose iodocamphor,  separating  the  camphor  in  its  original  state. 

lodocamphor  is  insoluble  in  watei*,  but  dissolves  easily,  with  hyacinth- 
red  colour,  in  alcofiol  and  €the)\    (Clans.) 


2.  Bromide  of  Camphor. 

Laurent.     (1840.)    J.  pr.  Chem,  20,  498.  —  Rev.  scienL  11,  263;  J,pr, 

Ghem,  28,  333;  ConipL  rend.  10,  532. 
Glaus.     J,  pr,  Chein,  25,  260. 

BromcamphoTf  Bromure  de  camphre,  Camphre  bromur/,  oxyde  de  camphkne 
bromurS,     (Laurent.) 

Formation.  By  dissolying  camphor  in  bromine.  (Laurent.)  —  When 
phosphorus  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  camphor  in  bromine,  oily 
bromide  of  camphor  is  formed,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  solution 
by  water.     (Glaus.) 

JPreparaiion,  Gamphor  is  dissolved  in  cold  bromine,  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  from  the  mother-liquor  immediately  or  after  a  few  hours 
(though  not  always)  are  quickly  pressed  between  paper,  and  protected 
from  the  action  of  light.  (Laurent.)  —  The  warm  solution  of  camphor  in 
bromine  deposits  unaltered  camphor  on  cooling.     (Laurent.) 

Properties.     Red,  right  rhombic^  or  rectangular  prisms. 

Laurent. 

C»HWOa    152    ....     51-2     

2  Br  160     ....     48-8     51-2 


C»H«0>,Br* 312     ....  1000 


Claus  considers  Laarent*B  analysis  incorrect,  owing  to  the  proneness  of  the  bromide 
of  camphor  to  decomposition. 

Decompositions.  —  Bromide  of  camphor,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
deliquesces,  gives  off  bromine,  and  leaves  camphor.  —  When  distilled,  it 
yields  bromine,  camphor,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  a 
brominated  oil.  —  In  aqueous  potash  it  deliquesces,  and  deposits  camphor, 
after  continued  agitation. 

It  dissolves  in  water,  the  red  solution  gradually  depositing  camphor. 
(Laurent.) 
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3.  Quadricliloro-camphor.    C»H"C1*0*. 

Claus.     (1842.)    J.  pr,  Chem.  25,  259;  lUv.  sclent,  9,  181. 
Camphre  quadrichlori,  Vierfach'Chlorcarnpher. 

A  solution  of  camphor  in  3  pts.  terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  chlorine  j  the  solution  which  forms  at  firsts  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  ultimately  heated  to  lOO*^;  the  clear,  pale 
yellow,  halsam-thick  product  is  washed  with  water  and  aqueous  soda  ;  and 
the  hydrated  chlorocamphor  which  then  separates  as  a  cream-like  mass,  is 
collected  and  freed  completely  from  water  hy  heating  it  in  the  water-bath, 
and  passing  a  current  of  dry  air  through  it.  —  In  this  manner,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  passed  through,  other  chlorocamphors 
may  be  formed,  containing  1 — 6  at.  chlorine.     (Claus.) 

Properties.  Greenish,  nearly  colourless,  transparent,  unctuous  oil 
having  at  100"  the  consistence  of  olive-oil.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  bitter  camphorous  taste,  afterwards  sharp  and  scratching. 


a. 

Clans, 

20  C  

12  H  

120 

12 

•  ••• 
■  ••• 

•  »■• 

•  ••• 

41-38     .... 

4-13     .... 
48-97     .... 

5-52     .... 

....     44-52 
....       4-54 
....     45-12 
....       5-82 

•  *•• 

4  CI  

2  0   

142 

16 

....     51-0 

C»H«C1<0«    290     ....  100-00     100-00     .... 

a,  not  completely  saturated  with  chlorine,  or  a  mixture  of  C^H'^CIW  and 
C^H'^Cl^O*.  i.  obtained  by  completely  saturating  with  chlorine,  a  solution  of  camphor 
in  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  ultimately  heated  to  100**.     (Claus.) 

Decompositions,  Heated  above  100°,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  yields  a  chlorinated  oil,  colourless  at  first,  afterwards  pale  rose-red, 
green,  and  ultimately  black-brown,  and  leaves  charcoal.  A  wick  soaked 
in  chlorocamphor  hums  as  long  as  it  is  held  in  a  flame,  but  is  extinguished 
when  taken  out.  CMorine  converts  it,  when  heated,  into  sexchloro- 
camphor.  A  drop  of  pentachloride  of  antimony  turns  it  purple-red,  then 
indigo-blue,  and  frequently,  on  addition  of  water,  green.     (Claus.)    - 

Combinations,  Quadrichloro-camphor  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms 
therewith  a  cream-like  mass ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


4.  Sexchloro-camphor,   C»H»ociW. 

Claus.     (1842.)     J,  pr.  Cheni,  25,  259;  Hev,  Scient,  9,  181. 
Oxyde  de  cAlocamphalose.    (Laurent) 

Produced  by  passing  chlorine  gas  for  some  time  through  quadrichloro- 
camphor  heated  to  100**.  Colourless  mass,  of  waxy  consistence,  otherwise 
resembling  the  quadrichlorinated  compound. 
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Clans. 

20  C  120  ....  33-42  3480 

10  H 10  ....  2-79  3-10 

6  CI 218  ....  59-47  57-74 

2  O 16  ....  4-32  4-36 

C»H»OC1«0«  359    ....  100-00    100-00 

It  is  not  altered  bj  the  continued  action  of  a  stream  of  chhrine. 
(Claus.) 

Compounds  Isomeric  with  Oamphor. 

1.  Lffivo-camphor. 

Source.  In  the  oil  of  Matricaria  Parthenium.  (Dessaignes  & 
Gbautard,) 

Formation,  By  boiling  Issyo-bomeol  from  madder-spirit  with  nitric 
acid.     (Jeanjean.) 

Preparation,  The  oil  of  Matricaria  Parthenium  is  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation ;  the  portion  which  goes  over  between  200°  and 
220  is  cooled  to  —  5° ;  and  the  mass^  which  often  solidifies  completely,  is 
pressed  between  paper.     (Dessaignes  &  Chantard.) 

Properties.  Like  those  of  ordinary  camphor.  It  melts  at  170^  boils 
at  204°  (Dessaignes  &  Chautard),  but  possesses  Isero-rotatory  power. 
(Chautard.) 


20  C 

16  H 

20 


Dessaignes  & 
Chautard, 

120     .... 
16     .... 
16     .... 

78-94    . 
10-53     . 
10-53     . 

78-74 

10-69 

10-57 

0»HWO*    152     ...  100-00    100-00 

Decompositions.      By  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
IfflYO-camphoric  acid.     (Chautard.) 


2.  Non-rotatory  Camphor. 

Separates  from  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from  several  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Labiates.  (Proust.)  The  camphor  which  separates  from 
oil  of  lavender  (78-14  C,  10-47  H,  and  11-39  0,  according  to  Dumas)  Is 
destitute  of  rotatory  power,     (Biot>  Compt.  rend.  15,  710.) 


3.  Oa  of  Wormwood. 

Leblano.    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  333;  abstr.  C<mpt.  rend.  21,  379. 
Zeller.     Stud,  iiber  ather.  Oele,  Landau,  1850. 
Sasche.     Zeitsch.  Pharm.  5,  14. 

WermutAdlt  Essence  d* absinthe. 
Source  and  Extraction.      In   wormwood,   Artemisia  ahsinihum,  L. 
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The  floweriDg  plant,  either  freeh  or  dried^  is  distilled  with  water.  It 
yields  0'312  p.  c.  of  oil.     (Buchner,  Martius.) 

Properties,  Dark  green  (Leblanc),  dirty  green  (Martius),  dark 
yellow. brown  (Zeller).  it  does  not  become  coloarless  by  repeated  rectification. 
(Leblanc.)  The  green  colour  of  the  oil  is  due  to  a  peculiar  colouring  matter ;  when  worm- 
wood-oil is  distilled  with  oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  cloves  and  water^  colourless  wormwood- 
oil  passes  over  first,  and  at  last  green  oil  of  cloves.   (Sachse.)    Sp.  gr.  0*973  at   24° 

(Leblanc)  ;  0-90— 0*96  ;  from  the  leaves,  0*92 ;  from  the  flowers,  0-94.  (Zeller.) 
Distils  between  180°  and  205^,  and,  after  repeated  rectification  oyer  lime, 
almost  wholly  at  205°.  Rotatory  power  20*67''  to  the  right.  Vapour- 
density  =  5'3.  (Leblanc.)  Has  a  strong  penetrating  odour  of  worm- 
wood and  a  burning  taste  (Leblanc) ;  its  taste  is  peculiarly  ethereal^ 
sharp,  and  bitterish.     (Martius.)     Neutral.     (Zeller.) 

Leblanc. 

20  C 120    ....     78-9       78-9 

16  H    16     ....     10-5       10-6 

2  O    16     ....     10-6      10*5 

C»HWO« 152     ....  1000       1000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vaponr    20     8*3200 

H-gaa 16     11088 

O^  1     1.1093 

Yaponr  of 'Wonnwood-oil 2     10*5381 

1     5-7691 

Decompodtions.  1.  The  oil  becomes  darker  and  more  riscid  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  —  2.  With  iodine  it  thickens,  without  fulmination 

or  rise  of  temperature.  Old  wormwood-oil,  or  that  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  becomes  heated  in  contact  with  iodine,  and  gives  off  vapours  up  to  the  point  of 
snbUmation.  Fresh  oil  from  the  leaves  yields  a  grass-green  syrupy  residue  ;  older 
oil  leaves  a  brown  thicker  residue ;  and  oil  from  the  dowers  leaves  a  tough  mass  which 
solidifies.  (Zeller.)  —  S,  The  oil  takes  up  2-156  pts.  of  bromine,  and 
acquires  a  darker  colour.  (Knop^  Chem,  Centr,  1854,  498.)  —  4.  Nitrvo 
actd   decomposes  it  with    yiolence,  forming    a    non-crystalline    resin. 

(Leblanc.)  With  ^  pt.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-25,  it  assumes  in  a  few  minutes  a 
green  colour,  changing  to  dark  green  and  black  brown.  (Voget,  Br.  Arch.  19,  169 ; 
Zeller.)  —  5.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  becomes  blackish  (Leblanc),  blue  to 
deep  yiolet  (Zeller).  —  6.  When  repeatedly  distilled  over  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  it  gives  off  water,  and  yields  volatile  camphogen,  C**H". 
(Leblanc.)  —  7.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  it  gives  up  its  oxygen, 
and  exchanges  1  At.  H  for  1  At.  01.  (Cahours,  Gomft.  rend.  25, 
725.) 

C»HMO»  +  PCT  -  C»H«C1  +  HCl  +  P08Cl». 

8.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  bat  partially  by  heated 
potash  or  soda4ime,  inasmuch  as  it  blackens  and  partially  distils  over 
without  alteration.  (Leblanc)  —  9.  Bichromate  of  potash  and  svlphuric 
acid  immediately  convert  it  into  a  dark  flocculent  resin.  (Zeller.)  — 
10.  When  boilea  with  nitroprusside  of  potassium,  it  yields  a  brown  black 
deposit.     (Heppe,  N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  57^ 

ConibincUions.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  absolute  cUcohol,  and 
in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.     (Zeller.) 
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4.  Volatile  Oil  of  Fulegium  micranthom, 

BoTTLEROW.      (1854.)      Pet^'sb.  Acad,  Bull,   12,  241;   abstr.  Pharm. 
CerUralbl.  1854,  359. 

Source.  In  Ptdegium  micranthum,  a  plant  growing  on  the  southern 
steppes  of  Russia,  especially  round  Sarepta  and  Astrachan. 

Properties.  Yellowish;  after  rectification,  colourless  or  slightly 
yellowish,  mobile.  Sp.  gr.  0*932  at  17°.  Begins  to  boil  at  202%  and 
boils  with  tolerable  regularity  at  227^  It  does  not  solidify  at  —  17**. 
Smells  and  tastes  like  the  oils  of  peppermint  and  sage. 

Buttlerow. 

...     78-94 78-45     ....     79-16 

....     10-53     10-63     ....     10-69 

....     10-53     10-92     ....     10-15 


20  C 

16  H 

120 

16 

2  0 

16 

C*H"02  152     ....  100-00     10000     ....  100*00 

DecomposUto7i8.  1.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  riscid, 
specifically  heavier,  and  brownish  yellow,  without  giving  off  carbonic 
acid.  —  2.  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  forms  chiefly  acetic  acid,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  propionic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids.  —  3.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  goA,  it  turns  brown  without  solidifying.  —  4.  By  boiling 
with  strong  aqueous  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown,  amorphous,  acid, 
brittle  resin,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  in  alcohol  (77*96  C, 
3-59  H,  13*15  O),  and  a  volatile,  altered  oil,  mixed  with  an  acid  liquid 
containing  a  fatty  acid.  When  dropt  into  melting  potash,  it  turns  brown 
and  decomposes  partially,  yielding  acetic,  valeric,  and  other  fatty  acids. 
Heated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  chiefly 
acetic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids.  Distilled  with  hypochlorite  of  lime  and 
water,  it  yields  chloroform. 

Combinations.     It  dissolves  readily  in  alcolwl,  ether,  and  oils. 


5.  Oil  of  Pennyroyal. 

5.  In  pennyroyal,  Mentha  pulegium,  L.  The  herb  is  distilled  with 
water.  Sp.  gr.  09721 ;  of  the  rectified  oil,  0*9255.  Boils  between  183"" 
and  188^ 


Kane. 

mean. 

20  C  

...  120 

...•   70  "4   ... 

77-79 

16  H  

...  16 

....  10-53  ... 

10-85 

2  O  

...  16 

....  10-53  ... 

11-36 

C^H^O* 

...  152 

....  100-OC  ... 

100-00 

Occare  generally  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine.     (Kane,  Lond.  B.  Mag.  J.  13,  440; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  160. 
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Camphic  Acid. 

C?^H*H)*  =  C>*H",OM 

BsRTHBLOT.    (1858.)    K  Am.  Chim.  Phy$.  56,  94;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm. 
112,  367. 

See  p.  332.  Formed,  together  with  bomeol,  by  heatinir  common 
camphor  for  8  or  10  hours  with  alcoholic  potash  to  180  —  200  in  sealed 
tubes.  The  contents  of  the  tabes  are  exhausted  with  water;  the 
nndecomposed  camphor  and  the  bomeol  are  remored  by  filtration ;  the 
solution,  containing  potash  and  camphate  of  potash,  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation  after  neutralisation  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  mother-liquor  is 
decanted  from  the  sulphate  of  potash,  which  separates  on  cooling,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  again 
exhausted  with  alcohol ;  and  the  camphate  of  potash,  which  remains  as 
a  syrup  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  is  decomposed  bj 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  acid  forms  a  nearly  solid  resin  more  or  less  coloured.    It  ii  difficult 

to  obtain  pore. 

When  keaied,  it  yields  an  oil,  a  crystalline,  not  acid  sublimate,  and 
tar,  leaving  spongy  charcoal.  Healed  with  nUrU  acid,  it  forms  a  nitro- 
compound. 

It  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  with  hoses  to  form 
salts. 

Camphate  ofpatcuh  is  an  uncrystallisable  deliquescent  syrup  ;  so  like- 
wise is  camphate  of  soda;  both  these  salts  dissolve  sparingly  in  concen- 
trated aqueous  alkalis,  and  separate  from  the  solutions  on  evaporation,  in 
the  form  of  resinous  soaps,  easily  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  camvhxtes 
of  uncHMcide,  lead^>x%de,  ferric  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  silvet*-oxide,  9,nd  ferrous 
oxide  are  thrown  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  metallic  salts  by 
aqueous  camphate  of  soda,  as  precipitates  which  are  soluble  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  likewise  in  acetic  acidt 

Camphic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Berthelot.) 


Hydrochlorate  of  Bomeol. 

C«C1H"  =  C»H»  HCl.     . 
Bjbrthblot.    y.  Afun.  C^im.  Phys.  56, 78. 

Camphoi  ehhrhydriguef  Chlorbomafer. 

Bomeol  is  sealed  up  in  tubes  with  8  to  10  pts.  of  aqueous  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to  100"  for  8  or  10  hours ;  and  the 
product  is  washed  with  dilate  aqueous  potash,  then  with  water,  aud 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  In  most  of  its  properties  it  resembles  mono- 
bydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil.  Rotatory  power  to  the  right,  but 
weaker  than  that  of  borneol,  different  from  that  of  mono-hydrochlorate  of 
turpentine-oil.     (Berthelot.) 

VOL.  XIV.  2  A 
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Bertbdot 

20  C 120-0    ..^     ^9-56     

17  H 170    ....       9-85     

CI 56-5     ....     20*59     20*0 

C»HM,HC1   172-5     ....  100-00    

Isomeric  with  monohydrochlorate  of  tarpentine-oil  (p.  265). 

Melts  and  sablimes  vlieii  heated,  giving  off  a  small  qnantitj  of  hjdro- 
chlorio  acid.  Ignited  with  quidUime,  it  gives  off  borneol,  and  leaves 
chloride  of  calcinm. 

It  unites  at  ordinaty  temperatures  with  bihydrochlorate  of  tarpen- 
tine-oil^ forming  a  compound  which  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  hand. 


Benzoate  of  BomeoL 

Bbrthelot.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  56,  78. 

Camphol  benzoigue,  Benstiometier, 

Bomeol  and  benzoic  acid  are  heated  together  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes 
for  8  or  10  hours;  the  product  is  washed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
potash  and  caustic  potash  to  remove  excess  of  bensoic  add,  and  the 
residual  mixture  of  bomeol  and  benzoate  of  bomeol  is  heated  to  150% 
till  it  no  longer  has  a  camphorous  odour. 

Colourless,  inodorous,  neutral  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heated  to  120°  with  ioda-Ume,  it  yields  bomeol  and  benioate  of  soda. 
(Berthelot.) 


IT  Appendix  to  Bomeene.    (p.  318.) 

Oil  of  Dryabalanop8  Camphora. 

liALLBMAND.  Btude  9ur  la  composition  de  quelques  essences.  iT.  Ann^ 
Chim,  Phys,  57,  404;  abstr.  Hep,  chim.  pure,  2,  89;  N,  J,  Pharm, 
87,  287;  Ann,  Fharm,  114^  193;  Jahtesber.  d.  Chem,  1859,502. — 
Short  notice  of  results,  Compt,  rend.  49,  357. 

This  oil,  which  was  originally  brought  from  Sumatra,  by  Junghuhn, 
is  there  obtained  by  boiling  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  cut  up  into 
small  pieces,  with  water,  and  collecting  the  oily  layer  which  floats  on 
the  surface.  — ^Tbe  oil  thus  prodaoed  appears  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  whidi 
runs  out  from  incisions  in  the  tree«  although  the  properties  of  the  latter,  as  described  bj 
Peloase  (p.  314),  differ  considerably  from  those  assigned  by  Lallemand  to  the  oil  obtained 
by  boiling  the  plant  with  water.  Hence  Lallemand  concludes  that  the  oil  examined  by 
PeloQxe  could  not  iuiTe  been  obtained  from  Dryabalanops  camphonu  —  It  is  a  viscid, 

reddish  oil,  having  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  and  turning  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  light  to  the  right.  It  begins  to  boil  at  about  180°,  but  the 
boiling  point  quickly  rises  to  about  255°  and  then  to  300°^  at  which 


4 

■ 
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tempeiatare  the  whole  of  the  volatile  portion  has  passed  orer^  and  there 
remains  a  resin,  amounting  to  abont  half  the  weight  of  the  original  oil. 
The  distilled  oil  is  further  resolred  by  repeated  fractional  distillation 
(mostly  conducted  under  diminished  pressure)  into  a  more  volatile  and  a 
less  Tolatile  oil,  both  haying  the  composition  C'^H^'. 

a.  Mare  volatile  oil.  This  oil,  which  constitutes  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  distillate,  begins  to  boil  at  180°,  the  boiling  point  however  quickly 
rising  to  190°.  The  portion  which  first  passes  over  (at  180°)  has  a  lower 
specific  gravity  (0*86  at  15°),  and  greater  dextro-rotatory  power,  than 
that  which  passes  over  at  the  higher  temperature  (towards  1 90°).  —  The 
oil  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol.  —  With  hydrochloric 
acid^  it  forms  a  compound  which  remains  liquid  at  all  temperatures,  but 
which,  when  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  solid  nydrochlorate 
C*^H^^HC1,  resembling  artificiu  camphor  (p.  265)  in  all  its  properties, 
excepting  that  it  possesses  dextro-rotatory  instead  of  Itevo-rotatory 
power. 

b.  Less  vol(Uile  oil.  — Somewhat  viscid,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  of 
ordinary  strength,  somewhat  more  in  absolute  alcohol.  Begins  to  boil  at 
255°,  the  boiling  point  afterwards  rising  to  270°,  and  the  greater  portion 
distilling  at  260°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  rises  with  the 
boiling  point  from  090  to  0*921  at  20°.  The  distillate  is  at  first  levo- 
rotatoiy,  then  dextro-rotatory ;  the  dextro-rotatory  power  increases  till 
the  boiling  point  rises  to  260°,  then  diminishes,  and  the  portion  which 
distils  at  270°  is  optically  inactive. 

The  oil  b  gives  by  analysis  88*74  p.  a  C  and  11*76  H,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C^lv*.  — It  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  oil 
of  vitriol. 

Hifdi-oeMorate  of  Oil  b.  C*^H**,2HC1.  —  The  oil  unites  with  hydro- 
ehlorio  acid,  becoming  heated  at  the  same  time,  and  forms  a  compound 
which  is  liquid  at  first,  but  solidifies  partially  after  some  days,  and  when 
recrystallised  from  ether- alcohol,  forms  colourless  four-sided  prisms.  It 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  whether  prepared  from  Isbvo- 
or  dextro-rotatory  or  optically  inactive  oil.    Melts  at  125°. 

Lallemaikd. 

30  C 180  ....  64-98  64*80  ....  64-66 

26  H 26  ....   9-38  9'45  ....   959 

2CJ    71     ....     25-64     25*55    ....    2592 

C»H>*,2HC1 277    ....  10000    99*80    ....  100-17 

t 

It  decomposes  at  175°,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  oxide  of  lead  or  mercuric  oxide  at  100°,  more  readily  by  alcoholic 
potash-ley,  with  separation  of  the  hydrocarbon  (which  then  exhibits  a  ip.  gr. 
of  0*90  at  25%  poBsenes  laevo-rotatory  power,  boiU  at  260**,  and  unites  with  hydro- 
chlorie  acid,  reproducing  the  original  compound). 

The  hydrochlorate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  moderately  soluble  in 
akohol. 

c.  Resin.  C«»H^O«  %  —  The  resin  left  in  he  first  distillation  of  the  oil 
of  DryabdUuwps  Camphota  is  a  nentral,  dark  red,  brittle  substance,  which 
softens  at  100°,  and  melts  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  It  turns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  strongly  to  the  right.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
alcohol,  more  readily  in  ether.  By  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  it  may  be 
rendered  colourless,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ciystalline  state.  It  is 
neutral,  and  does  not  unite  with  bases.  It  gave  bf  analysis  81*32  p.  c.  C  and 
11*08  H,  the  formula  requiring  82-19  C,  10*50  H  and  7*31  O.    Lallemand  supposes 

2  ▲  2 
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it  to  be  formed  from  the  hydrocarbon  C'^IP*,  by  assumption  of  6  At.  oxygen  and 
eUmination  of  2  At.  water  (C«fl«0<  =  2  C»iP*  +  0«  —  2  HO). 

The  oil  of  Dryabalanops  Camphora  examined  by  Lallemand  did  not  contain 
bomeoL 

VolatUe  of  Laurua  Camphora.  —  Mobile,  nearly  colourless,  having  a 
strong;  odour  of  common  camphor  and  considerable  dextro-rotatory  power. 
By  firaotional  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  an  oil  boiling  at  1 80°,  and 
a  portion  boiling  at  205° ;  the  latter  appears  to  be  essentially  the  same  as 
common  camphor. — The  oil  boiling  at  18Q°  is  very  much  like  oil  of 
lemons,  possesses  strong  dextro-rotatory  po\^er,  and  forms  with  {hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  crystalline  compound  which  melts  at  42°,  and  gives  by 
analysis,  57*34  p.  c.  G,  8*6  U  and  83*33  01,  agreQipg  with  the  formula 
C**H",2HC1  (calcaUUon  57*42  C,  8*61  H,  33*97  CI.). IT 


Appendix  to  the  Primary  Nucleus  Ci*»H". 

Volatile  Oih^  nott  yet  included  in  the  System,  together  with  the  Camphors 

or  Stearoptenee  which  separate  from  them, 

(Am^nged  alphabetically.) 


1.  Oil  of  Acacia. 

■ 

The  ethereal  extiraust  of  the  flowers  of  Acacia  alba,  X.,  leaves  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  a  yellow,  warty  mass,  which  sticks  to  the  fingers, 
and  has  a  strong  and  persistent  smell  of  acacia  :  it  appears  to  be  a  prc^uct 
of  the  decomiK)sition  of  the  oil.  —  This  mass  yields  by  distillation  an 
empyreumatic  oil  having  an  unpleasant  odour;  it  is  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  flocks  which  exhibit 
the  characters  of  wa3c    (Favrot,  1838,  «7.  Chim,  m6d>  14,  212.) 


2.  Volatile  Oil.    {AceOe  de  amoMy.) 

In  the  branches  of  an  unknown  tree  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bogota.  It  exudes  spontaneously  when  the  branches  are  cut,  and 
so  plentifully  that  a  litre  of  oil  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes.  — 
Yellowish,  mobile,  not  solidifying  at  a  few  degrees  below  0°.  —  Smells 
like  oil  of  neroli,  or  rather  like  oU  of  rose  and  esBenoe  de  cicari;  its  taste 
is  sweet  at  first,  afterwards  sharp  and  bitter.  It  is  used  in  Bogota  for 
adulterating  balsam  of  copaiba.     (Leroy,  1846,  i\r.  J,  Pharm.  9,  107.) 
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3,  Volatile  Oil  of  Acorns. 

Obtained  by  distilling  braised  acorns,  the  fruit  of  Queretu  roimr  and 
Q.peduncvlata  (Willd.),  after  maceration  with  water.  —  Battery,  lighter 
tluui  water ;  has  a  strong  peculiar  odour.  Appears  to  consist  of  an  oil 
soluble  in  ether,  and  another  oil  soluble  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85. 
(Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  2,  1 24.) 


4.  Alyzia-camphor. 

Separates  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bark  of  Alyxia  Rehvufardii^ 
(Blume),  a  tree  growin^i^  in  Java  and  Amboyna.  —  White,  neutral^ 
capillary  crystals,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  Tonka  beans  and  a 
slifi^htly  aromatic  taste.  —  Sublimes  without  melting  when  heated  to 
75  — 87° ;  melts  and  turns  brown  at  a  stronger  heat.  Distils  partially 
with  Tapour  of  water.  —  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  colours  it  yellow 
without  dissolving  it  —  Dissolyes  very  sparingly  in  eM,  more  easily  in 
warm  water,  and  does  not  separate  from  the  solution  on  cooling. — 
Dissolves  readily  in  agtieotu  potash,  carboncUe  of  poUuh,  ammonia,  &o., 
without  neutralising  them ;  also  readily  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol  of  sp.  gr« 
0*85,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.     (Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Br.  Arch.  2S,  1.) 


5.  Oil  of  Angelica. 

By  exhausting  with  alcohol  the  comminuted  roots  of  Angdiea 
ioliva,  M.,  concentrating  the  solution,  precipitating  with  water,  and 
distilling  the  separated  balsam  with  hydrate  of  potacu,  a  colourless  oil  is 
obtained,  lighter  than  water,  of  penetrating  odour  and  camphorous  taste. 
—  The  same  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  comminuted  roots  with 
water,  and  rectifying- the  resulting  oil  over  hydrate  of  potash,  angelate  of 
potash  then  remaining  behind.  —  The  oil  obtained  by  either  of  these 
processes  becomes  coloured,  and  rcsinises  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (A. 
Buchner,  Reperi.  76,  161.)  — Bucholz  &  Brandos  {N.  Tr.  1,  2,  128) 
obtained  by  distillation,  0*7  p.  c.  of  oil ;  John  {Chem.  Tab.  4,  17), 
obtained  0*6  per  cent. 


6.  Oil  of  Angnstnra. 

Angusturarbark,  the  bark  of  Galipea  officinalis,  Hanc,  yields  by 
distillation  with  water,  0*75  p.  c.  of  oil.  —  Light  wine-yellow.  Sp.  gr. 
0-934. — Boiling  point  266".  — It  cannot  be  rectified  with  water  or 
solution  of  common  salt.  —  Has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  mild 
taste  with  scratching  after-taste.  Contains  7960  p.  c.  C,  1231  H,  and 
and  8-09  0,  and  is  therefore  perhaps  C"H"0  =  C»H*  +  C»HH),  that  is 
to  say,  a  mixture  of  oxygenated  and  non-oxy?enated  oil.  (Herxog, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  93,  146.)  It  is  not  apparently  attacked  hy  meiiinghydraie 
of  potash.  —  Does  not  combine  with  alkaline  bisulphites,    (Kraut.) 
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7.  Oil  of  Anim^ 

In  animi,  tlie  resin  of  the  locnsi-tree,  HymmuBa  CouriarU,  Jm  — 
The  resin  is  distilled  iper  se.  Colourless  oil,  with  a  strong  not  unpleasant 
odoar  and  a  burning  taste.  Volatilises  without  residue;  is  coloured 
deep  orange-yellow  oj  oil  of  vitriol;  dissolves  without  turbidity  in 
alcohol.    (Paoli,  Brugn.  Giom,  16,  326.) 


8«  Oil  of  Ants. 

In  the  red  ant,  Formica  rufiij  L,  roompareTii.  271)  —  The  ants  are 
distilled  with  water  or  alcohol,  the  aistillate  repeatedly  cohobated 
(Marggraf,  NoUe)^  and  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  collected.  — 
The  process  yields  0*12  p.  c.  of  oil  (N5lle),  1  p.  c.  (Hennbstfidt)  — 
Transparent  and  colourless,  with  an  agreeable  odour  (Ndlle) ;  its  taste 
is  not  burning  (Marggraf,  Chym.  Si^Mr^ten^  1,  842) ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
abidute  alcohol.    (Marggraf;  NdUe,  iiT.  Br.  Arch.  31,  168.) 


9.  Oil  of  Arnica. 

Wolrerleidl  —  d.  In  the  flowers  of  Amiea  montand,  L.  — Obtained 
by  distillation  with  water.  ^  Blue  (Heyer,  Orell.  chem,  J.  8, 100),  yellow 
to  brownish  green,  with  a  peculiar  odour  (Zeller),  like  that  of  chamomile 
(Heyer) ;  reacts  slightly  acid.  (Zeller.)  —  In  contact  with  iodine,  it 
becomes  slightly  heatea,  reddish  yellow-brown  and  riscid.  With  nOHe 
acid^  it  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  if  heated  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  gas,  and  forms  a  solid  resin.  ^—  With  oU  of  vUfid,  it  assumes 
a  yellow  to  reddish  brown  colour.  —  It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  oi  alcohol  o 
8p«  gr.  0'85,  becoming  turbid  and  flocculent ;  with  10 — 60  pts.  of  abtoltiU 
cUcohol,  it  forms  a  turbid  liquid,  becoming  clear  only  when  heated* 
(Zeller.) 

b.  In  the  roots  of  Amiea  montana^  L.,  whence  it  is  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water.  —  Wine-yellow  to  brownish  yellow.  Sp.  gr. 
0-98--0-99.  Reacts  slightly  acid.  (Zeller.)  — It  dissolves  iodine,  with- 
out rise  of  temperature  or  evolution  of  gas,  becoming  red-brown  and 
viscid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  hot,  gives  off  gas,  assumes  a  grass- 
green  to  yellow-brown  colour,  and  after  a  while  becomes  viscid.  —  With 
oU  of  vitriol,  it  turns  purple-red.  —  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*85,  and  in  all  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol.  (Zeller,  Stud. 
Ober.  ather.  Oele,  Landau,  1850.) 
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10.  Oil  of  Asarom. 

Oraoer.    (1830.)    JKss.  inavg.  de  asara  europ.  Gottiug;en,  1830. 
ZbIiLBR.    ir.  Arch.  36,  266.  —  Sttui.  uber  other.  OeU,  Landau,  1850. 
Sell  &  Blanohbt.    Ann.  Fharm.  6^  296. 

In  asarabaoca,  the  root  of  Asarum  eurapcBum,  £,  —  It  is  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  the  lower  stratam  of  the  extract,  consisting  of  the  oil  and 
asarnm  camphor,  is  separated  from  the  upper,  and  distill^  ;  the  residual, 
oilj,  thick  mass  is  rectified  over  hydrate  of  lime  ;  and  the  oil  is  decanted 
from  the  asarum-camphor  which  separates  at  the  same  time,  and  dehy- 
drated over  chloride  of  calcium.     (Sell  dc  Blanchet.) 

Fropertiei.  Yellowish  (Grager),  greenish  yellow  (Zeller),  viscid, 
lighter  than  water.  (Orager.)  Sp.  gr.  1*018.  (Zeller.)  Smells  like 
Talerian,  and  has  a  sharp  bnming  taste.  (Gr&ger.)  It  is  neutral. 
(Zeller.)  Contains  76*41  p.  c.  C,  9*76  H,  and  14*83  0,  but  still  retains 
asarum-camphor  in  solution.     (Sell  &  Blanchet.) 

Asarnm-oil,  treated  with  iodine,  gives  off  yellowish  red  vapours,  and 
forms  a  yellow-brown  resin.  Heated  with  nitric  aeidy  it  gives  off  sas,  and 
forms  a  yellow*brown  solid  resin.  —  By  ot/  of  vitriol,  it  is  colonrea  brown 
to  blood-red  and  lesinised.  (Zeller.)  —  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  wcUer, 
more  readily  in  alcohol,  in  ether^  and  in  oiU  both  fixed  and  volatile. 
(Grager.) 


11.  Oil  of  Balm. 

Zbllbr.    JSiud.  iiber  other.  Oele,  Landau,  1850* 

In  the  herb  of  Meliua  officinalis,  X.  at  the  flowering  time. — 
Obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  with  water.  —  Colourless,  pale  yellow. 
Sp.  gr.  0*85 — 0*82.  Has  a  peculiar  odour.  Reddens  litmus  slightly.  — 
According  to  Bizio  (Brvgn.  Giom.  19,  360),  it  contains  a  comphor  in 
solution.—  It  dissolves  iodine,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolu- 
tion of  yellowish-red  and  grey  vapours,  and  becomes  viscid.  With  nitric 
acid,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  when  heated,  and 
becomes  resinised.  —  It  dissolves  in  5  to  6  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*856. 


12.  Basil-camphor. 

C~H"0«  =  C»H",eHO» 

BoNASTRE.     (1831.)    J.  Pharm.  17,  647. 

Dumas  &  Feligot.     Ann.   Ckim.  Phys.  57,  384;  J.  pr.  Ohem.  4,  386; 
Ann.  Pharm.  14,  75. 

Banlicum'-camphor,  Eitenee  de  batilic, 

Basil,  Ocymum  basUieum,  L.,  rfistilled  with  water,  yields  about  1*56 
per  cent,  of  a  yellowish  green  oil,  lighter  than  water  (Raybaudi  J.  Pharm. 
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20,  447),  which  when  kept,  solidifies  almost  wholly  aa  orystalUne  basil- 
camphor.     (Bonastre.) 

Solid  oil.  Crystallised  from  alcohol :  foar-eided  prisms  haying  a  faint 
smell  and  taste;  crrstellised  from  water,  it  forms  white,  transparent 
nearly  tajsteless  tetranedrons.    (Bonastre.)    Neutral. 

Dumas  &  Pdigot. 

20  C 120    ....    6315    68-8 

22  H    22     ....     11-58     11-5 

6  0    48     ....     25-27     247 

C»HM6H0 190    ....  100-00 100-0 

Isomeric  or  identical  with  crystallised  torpcatine^camphor  (p.  262,  Dumas  & 
Peligot) 

It  bums  with  odoar  and  flame  when  set  onjlre;  reddens  in  oontaet 
with  oil  of  vitrioL    (Bonastre.) 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  in  nilrie  acid,  acetic 
aeidj  and  aqueous  ammonia,  imperfectly  in  cold,  perfectly  in  hot  alcohol, 
scarcely  at  all  in  6  pts.  of  ether,    (Bonastre.) 


13.  OU  of  Bay. 

BoNASTRB.    (1824.)    J.  Fhamu  10,  36;  — 11,  3. 
Bramdbs.    ilT.  £r.  Arch.  22,  160. 

OU  qf  Laurel,  LorheeHU. 

Source  and  Extixtction.  In  bay-berries,  the  fmit  of  Laurus  nohiUs, 
whence  it  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  or  by  arranging  the 
berries  in  alternate  layers  with  straw,  and  distilling  with  steam.  (Forcke, 
i\r.  JBr.  Arch.  17,  177.)  Or  it  is  distilled  with  water  and  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  serving  to  decompose  starch  and  mucus. 
(Bonastre.)     The  yield  of  oil  is  026  p.  c.     (Bley,  JSepert.  48,  96.) 

Properties,  Pale  yellow  (Bonastre,  Brandos) ;  the  most  volatile 
portion,  or  the  oil  rectified  with  water,  is  transparent  and  colourless, 
while  the  less  volatile  is  yellowish.  Lighter  than  water.  (Bonastre.) 
Sp.  gr.  0-91 4  at  150"* ;  of  the  most  volatile  oil  0*857 ;  of  the  less  volatile, 
0*885  (Brandos).  Liquid  at  ^l^  semi-solid  at  12*5° ;  at  low  temperatures 
perfectly  solid  and  dirty  white.  Smells  like  bay-berries;  the  most 
volatile  portion,  like  oil  of  cajeput ;  the  less  volatile  has  a  similar  odour 
but  less  pure,  and,  after  rectification  with  water,  also  like  that  of 
camphor  (Brandos)  ;  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bay-berries  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  has  a  less  agreeable  and  empyreumatio  odour. 
(Bonastre.)  Tastes  strong  and  bitter.  (Bonastre.)  it  is  neutral  (the 
crude  oil  is  slightly  acid).     (Bonastre.) 

Brandes. 


a.  b.                                       Cm                                   d.                                   €m 

C 80-60  ....  80-55  ....    80-56  ....     78-85  ....    8214 

H    11-76  ....  11-26  ....       9-30  ....     11*14  ....    11-54 

0 7-64  ....  8-19  ....     1014  ....     10-01  ....      6-32 

100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00 
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a  was  obtained  by  rectifying  the  crude  oil  per  m  in  the  first  instance ;  b  that 
which  passed  over  on  rectifying  the  crude  oil  with  water;  e  a  portion  boiling  at  a  higher 
temperature ;  d  that  which  has  the  highest  boiling  point ;  e  obtained  by  rectifying  the 
crude  oil  widi  concentrated  aqueous  potash.  The  latter  has  the  composition  of  crude 
oil  of  camphor.     (Brandes.) 

DecomposUiom,  1.  Bay-oil  absorbs  ozjffen  from  the  air  (Brandes). 
—  2.  With  2  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  it  froths  up,  and  forms  a  soft 
yellow  reein,  which  separates  on  addition  of  water.  (Hasse,  Crell.  Ann. 
1785, 1,  422.)  —  3.  When  agitated  with  potash^  it  forms  after  some  time 
an  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  a  brown  liquid,  which,  after 
saturation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  white  precipitote  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Distilled  with  aqtieotu  potcuh,  it  yields  a  neutral  oil  (e), 
having  an  odour  of  camphor  and  cajeput-oil,  but  not  yery  pungent. 
(Brandes.) 

Combinations,  Mixed  with  ammonia,  it  yields  a  turbid  liquid,  and 
with  caustic  baryta  a  white  yiscid  liquid.  (Brandes.)  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  least  yolatile  portion  of  the  oil  dissolyes  but 
partially  in  alcohol,  aqueous  potash,  and  ammonia,  leaying  a  brown  oil, 
while  the  alcoholic  solution  contains  a  crystalline  substance ;  the  potash- 
solution,  a  substance  which  separates  on  supersaturating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  is  soluble  in  potash  and  in  ammonia;  and  the  ammoniacal 
solution  contains  a  substance  which  forms  a  white  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Bay-oil  dissolyes  readily  in  ether  and  in  oils,  both  Jlxed  and  volatile; 
with  the  aid  of  beat,  it  dissolyes  tallow  and  toax.    (Brandes.) 


14.  Volatile  Oil  of  Beans. 

Formed  spontaneously  in  pulyerised  dry  beans,  Phaseolus  communis : 
1.  On  moistening  the  powder  with  water.  —  2.  On  eyaporating  the 
alcoholic  extract  and  mixing  the  residue  with  almond  milk.  Bean-flour, 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  does  not  form  any  oil  when  moistened  with 
water.     (Ed.  Simon,  1842,  N.  Br.  Arch.  29,  186.) 


15.  Oil  of  Birch-leaves. 

In  the  leayes  of  the  birch,  Betula  alba,  L,  By  distilling  them  with 
water,  0*36  p.  c.  of  oil  is  obtained,  floating  on  a  milky  distillate. 
Colourless,  mobile ;  the  last  distillate  is  yellowish  and  yiscid,  lighter  than 
water ;  becomes  somewhat  turbid  and  yiscid  at  0°,  retains  scarcely  any 
fluidity  at  — 5^ ;  solidifies  at  — 10%  but  not  in  the  crystalline  form ;  melts 
at  the  heat  of  the  hand.  Its  odour  is  very  agreeably  balsamic,  persistent 
and  exciting,  like  that  of  young  birch  leaves  and  oil  of  roses.  Its  taste 
is  at  fljst  mildly  sweetish,  afterwards  peculiarly  balsamic,  sharp,  and 
heating.  The  oil  becomes  pale  yellow  after  some  time,  and  when 
dropped  upon  paper  makes  a  waxy  spot,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
boiling  water,  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  white  flocks  on  cooling. 
The  oil  appears  to  contain  a  waxy  substance  in  solution  {Betulin,  Gm.). 
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It  dissolves  in  8  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  at  12-5%  forming  a  clear 
liquid^  which  becomes  turbid  at  0^;  it  dissolves  slowly  In  ether, 
separating  out  slowly  at  0^     (Grassmann,  Eepert,  33^  337.) 


16.  Volatile  Oil  of  Botany  Bay  Besin. 

Obtained  by  distilling  the  resin  of  Xanlhorrcea  arbors  {B.  Brown) 
with  6  pts.  water.  Colourless ;  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  very  sharp 
aromatic  taste.     (Trommsdorff,  Taschenb,  1826,  9.) 


17.  Camphor  of  Buphthalmum  mariiimum. 

In  the  flowers  of  Buphihalmwn  maritimum,  a  plant  growing  on  the 
shores  of  Greece.  The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  odonr  of  roees, 
are  distilled  with  water;  the  distillate  is  cohobated^  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  from  it  at  about  0°  are  collected.  Velio w,  pointed 
crystals,  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  melting  at  the  heat  of  the  hand  to  a 
yellowish  oil,  having  an  agreeable  but  not  powerful  odour.  Reddens 
litmus  slightly.  Soluble  in  cUeokol ;  the  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by 
water.     (Lauderer,  Bepert.  79,  233.) 


18.  Oil  of  Cardamom, 

In  cardamoms,  the  seed  of  JSUttaria  Gard<tmonnun,  {WkU.  4s  Mai.) 
They  are  distilled  with  water,  rhe  water  likewise  contaias  acetic  add.  (Wunder, 
J,pr.  Ckem,  64,  499.)  Pale  yellow.  (Neumann,  Zeller.)  Sp.  gr.  1*92  — 
0*94.  .Tastes  and  smells  like  the  seeds.  Neutral.  (Zeller.)  Probably 
a  mixture  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid  oil,  inasmuch  as  Dumas  &  Peligot 
{Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  57,  334 ;  /.  p7\  CJiem.  4,  386 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  14,  75) 
found  in  it  colourless  prisms,  which  according  to  them  contain  64*0 
p.  c.  C,  11*4  H,  and  24*6  0,  a  composition  agreeing  with  the  formula 
C°H^*,6H0,  so  that  they  are  isomeric  or  identical  with  turpentine- 
camphor.  Oil  of  cardamom,  treated  with  iodine^  gives  off  yellowish-red 
and  grey  vapours,  and  becomes  reddish  yellow-brown  and  viscid.  With 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  pale  brownish-yellow  resin.  (Zeller,  Hasse.) 
With  oil  ofvit7*ioly  it  acquires  a  red-brown  colour,  with  chixmuUe  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  add,  greenish-brown.  (Zeller.)  It  dissolves  ill  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0'85.     (Zeller,  Stud.  Uber.  dther,  Ode,  Landau,  1850.) 


19.  Oil  of  Carrot. 

From  the  roots  of  Daurus  Carota,  L.  They  are  cut  up  while  fresh 
and  distilled  with  water,  whereby  0-0114  p.  c.  of  oil  is  obtained.  Golonr- 
less.  Sp.  gr.  0'886d  at  1 1*2.  Has  a  peculiar  strongly  penetrating  odonr, 
and  a  taste  of  simila^  character,  but  at  the  same  time  warming  and  some- 
what unpleasant.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  tvater,  readily  in  alcohol  and 
etha*.     (Wackenroder,  Mag.  Pharm,  33,  145.) 
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20.  Oil  of  Gascarilla. 

Tbommsdorff.    (18d3.)    If.  Tr.  %  136. 
YoLKSL.    Ann,  Fharm.  Z5^  306;  Repert,  80,  169. 

In  cascarilla  bark,  the  bark  of  Croton  Materia  (Schw.)  It  is  com- 
minuted and  distilled  with  water.  The  qnantitj  of  oil  obtained  amounts 
to  0-35  p.  c.  (Bley,  JR^ert.  48,  97),  to  0*87  p.  c.  (Trommsdorff.) 

Properties.  Dark  yellow  (Trommsdorff,  VSlkel)  (sometimes  of 
yarioDS  shades  from  bine  to  yellow,  or  greenish :  Trommsdorff) :  the 
first  distillate  is  oolonrless,  mobile,  and  refraotiye;  the  later  portions 
yellowish  and  more  viscid ;  the  last  very  thick.  (Volkel.)  Sp.  ex. 
0-938  (Trommsdorff)  ;  0*909 ;  of  the  first  distillate,  0*862.  (Volkel.) 
Boiling  point  180^  and  higher;  of  the  first  distillate  173^  Smells 
aromatic,  like  camphor,  thyme,  and  lemons  (Trommsdorff);  its  odour  is 
agreeable;  that  of  the  lasi  distillate  less  agreeable.  (Vblkel.)  Taste 
aromatic,  rather  hitler.    (Trommsdorff.) 

VSlkeL 
a.  h. 

C    ..............^.i..    84-69    .,.....,    80*90 

O   4-82     8-83 

100*00    ........  100*00 

a  The  fint  diBtillate  obtained  on  rectifying  with  water;  h  the  last  distillate.  The 
crude  oil  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oils,  the  most  volatile  of  which  is  probably  free 
from  oxygen.    (VoIkeL) 

Deeompasitums  and  Combinatiom,  The  oil  is  decomposed  by  the 
stronger  oMsy  but  not  by  alkalis,  (Vblkel.)  With  fmmxng  nitric  add, 
it  yields  a  yellow  fragrant  resin,  without  taking  fire.     (Trommsdorff.) 

Dissolves  readily  in  a^Ao^/  the  solution  reddens  litmus.  (Tromms- 
dorff.) 


21.  Oil  of  Convolvulus  scoparius. 

Jtoienholz^,  In  the  wood  of  the  root  and  stem  of  the  plant.  Pale 
yellow,  mobile,  lighter  than  water,  with  an  odour  of  roses,  cubebs,  and 
balsam  of  copaiba,  somewhat  viscid,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It 
becomes  reddish  after  some  time.  It  absorbs  iodine  vapours  in  a  few 
hours,  and  becomes  brown  and  black.  With  ^  pt.  nitric  acid,  it 
acquires  a  pale  brown  colour,  without  losing  its  odour.  (Bonastre.) 
In  nitrotu  add  tapours  it  acquires  a  dark  yellow  colour.  Mixed  with 
an  equal  number  of  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  brown  mixture, 
having  an  odour  of  cubebs.     (Guibourt^  iT.  J.  Fharm.  15^  347.) 
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22.  Oil  of  Culilawan. 

Exists  in  the  bark  of  (Xnwimofmum  CuLUawan  {I^ees),  and  is  obtained 
therefrom  by  distillation  with  water.  Colourless,  hearier  than  water, 
smells  like  the  oils  of  cajeput  and  cloves.  With  fuming  nUric  acid  it 
becomes  heated,  without  however  taking  fire,  and  forms  a  crimson 
liquid,  which,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  deposits  a  brick-red  resin 
(Schloss)  j  heated  with  5  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  swells  np  strongly, 
gives  off  nitrous  gas,  and,  when  repeatedly  distilled,  yields  oxalic  acid 
amounting  to  ^  pt.  of  the  oil.     (Daryk.) 


23.  Oil  of  Castoreum. 

Obtained  by  distilling  castoreum  repeatedly  with  water,  and  constantly 
pouring  back  the  distillate  (Bohn),  or  by  exhausting  with  cold  ether, 
evaporating  the  extract,  and  distilling  the  residue  repeatedly  with  water, 
as  long  as  oil  passes  over.  ^Brandes,  N.  Br.  Arch.  1,  1 83).  •^  Pale 
yellow  (Bohu,  Brandes)  ;  viscid  (Bohn) ;  heavier  than  water  (Brandos)  ; 
lighter  than  water  (Bohn) ;  has  a  strung  odour  of  castoreum  (Bohn, 
Brandes)  ;  and  a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  (Bonn.)  —  If  left  for  six  weeks  in 
contact  with  the  water  which  has  passed  over  with  it,  it  is  partially  con- 
verted into  an  oil,  which  floats  on  the  water,  leaves  resin  when  distilled, 
is  completely  resinised  by  contact  with  the  air,  especially  if  likewise 
exposed  to  light,  but  remains  unaltered  if  protected  from  air  and  light. 
(Brandes.)  — ^It  dissolves  sparingly  in  toater,  readOy  in  (doohcl.    (Bohn.) 


24.  Camphor  of  Gat-thyme. 

AwherJcravi-^iamphor. — In  all  parts  of  cat-thyme,  Teucrium  MarumJLu 
—  The  dry  herb  is  distilled  with  water,  and  the  distillate  repeatedly 
cohobated  over  fresh  quantities  of  the  green  herb.  —  White,  crystalline, 
transparent,  brittle  mass,  consisting  of  thin  laminse,  and  sinking  in  water.  | 

Has  an  unpleajsant  odour  and  aromatic  taste.     (Bley,  1827,  N.  Tr.  14, 
2,  87.) 


25.  Oil  of  Celery. 

SellereiroL  —  In  the  seeds  (Tietzmann),  the  herb  (Vogel)  of  celery, 
Apiura  gi'aveolerUy  L.  —  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  — 
Transparent  and  colourless  (Vogel),  pale  yellow  (Tietzmann),  lighter 
than  water  (Vogel),  of  sp.  gr.  0'881  ;  has  a  pungent,  sweetish  heating 
odour.  Dissolves  sparingly  vol  water ^  readily  in  alcohol  and  dker,  (Voge^ 
Schw,  87,  865  ;  Tietzmann,  TaBchenbuch,  1821,  45.) 


•. 
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26.  Oil  of  Wild  Chamomile. 

Zbller.     (1827.)    Mepert,  26,  467. — Stud,  iiber  iither.  Oele,  Landau, 

1850. 
Steer.     Eepert,  61,  85. 
BoRNTRAOBR.    Ann,  Fharm^  49,  244;  abstr.  Eepert,  90,  215. 

Kamillenol,  B$tene$  de  eamomitte  hleue. 

Source  and  Extraction,     In  the  flowers  of  wild  chamomile,  Matricaria 

ChamomUlay  L,  —  The  herb  recently  dried  is  distilled  with  water  or 

with  steam.  —  Tin  receivers  are  used  for  collecting  the  distillate,  because 

all  the  oil  then  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  passes  over 

with  it,  whereas  in  glass  receivers,  a  portion  of  the  oil  adheres  obstinately 

to  the  sides   of  the  vesseL  —  Distillation  with  steam  is  preferable  to 

distillation  with   water,  because   it  obviates   the  risk   of  burning  the 

chamomile-flowers,  which  swell  up  considerably ;  the  steam  must  however 

be  passed  through  without  interruption,  to  prevent  the  chamomiles  from 

adhering  in   lumps,  which  would  interfere  with   the  passage  of    the 

vapour.  (Steer.)  —  The  water  which  passes  over  contains  a  colourless  oil,  having  a 
different  odour  from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surfoce;  this  oil  may  be  extracted  from 
the  water  bj  agitation  with  ether,  and  it  remains  behind  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether.  (BomtrSiger.)  The  water  which  passes  over  with  the  oil  contains  acetic  add. 
(Hauts,  J.pr,  Chem,  62,  317.) 

The  yield  of  chamomile-oU  is  less  as  the  flowers  are  older ;  dry  chamomiles  yield 
0*113  p.  c.|  (Gumprecht,  Br,  Arch,  7,  108);  chamomiles  four  years  old  yield  in  four 
distillations  0*04  p.  c.;  recently  dried  chamomiles  yield  by  two  distillations  with  steam 
the  distillate  being  collected  in  tin  vessels,  0*416  p.  c.  of  oil.    (Steer.) 

Properties,  Dark  blue,  azure-blue,  nearly  opaque ;  perfectly  fluid  at 
12^ y  viscid  at  5^  (Zeller)  ;  of  the  consistence  of  honey  at  —  4  ,  solid  at 
—6°  (Bizio,  Brugn,  Gio)^  19,  360) ;  solid  from  —10°  to  —12° ;  melting 
again  at  —  5°.  (Zeller.)  According  to  BomtrSger,  it  merely  becomes 
thick  below  0%  but  does  not  solidify. — Sp.  gr.  0-92  —  0-94.  — Has  a 
strong  odour  of  chamomile,  and  an  aromatic  warming  taste.     (Zeller.) 

Bomtrl&ger. 

' T ^ 

a.  o,  e. 

C  „    79-83    79*56    78*26 

H 10*64     10-83 

0 9*53     9-61 

100*00    10000 

flf  crude  oil ;  h  rectified  j  e  the  last  distillate.  Its  composition  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  common  camphor.     (Gerfaardt,  IVaitS,  i,  353.) 

Deeompontiong,  1.  When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  assumes 
yarious  shades  of  colour  from  green  to  brown,  and  finally  becomes  greasy. 
The  fresher  the  chamomiles  used  in  the  preparation,  the  longer  does  the 
oil  retain  its  oolour  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  (Zeller.)  —  2.  When 
distilled,  it  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  brown  resin  ;  distilled  with  water, 
it  passes  over  blue  from  first  to  last,  while  the  water  which  goes  oyer  at 
the  same  time  is  colourless.     (Borntrager.)  —  3.  With  iodine,  it  becomes 
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thickish  liquid,  which  becomes  tarbid  on  cooling,  and  does  not  form  » 
clear  solntion  in  water.  —  With  oU  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  dark  brown 
mixture.  —  It  dissolves  in  40  pts.  of  cdcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*875  at  15''^  more 
abundantly  in  ether.  (Rabeuhorst,  Bei'l,  Jahrb,  35,  2,  220;  Rf-pert. 
60,  214.) 


37.  Oil  of  Oemn  urbanmn. 

NelienumrzoL  -—  In  the  root  of  wood  avens,  Greum  urhanum,  L$^  whence 
it  is  obtained  bj  distillation  with  water,  the  yield  being  0*04  p.  c. — 
Greenish  yellow,  bnttery.  (Trommsdorff.)  Smells  like  cloyes.  Consists 
of  an  acid  oil,  which  unites  with  alkalis  and  separates  from  the  solution 
on  addition  of  acids.  (Buchner,  Bepert,  85,  19.)  —  Dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Trommsdorff,  1818,  N.  Tr.  2,  I,  55.) 


38.  Oil  of  ainger. 

BuGHHOLZ.     (1817.)    Almanach,  1817,111. 
MoRiN.     J.  Pharm.  9,  253;  JRepert.  20,  376. 

Pajpousbk.     Wien.  akad.  Ber.  9,  315;  J.  pr.  Chem.  581,  228;  abstr. 
Ann.  Fharm.  84,  252. 

Ingwer6i,  E$senee  de  gingembre. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  ginger,  the  roots  of  Zingiber  oj/ldnale 
(Hose.),  whence  it  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water. 

Froperiiee.  —  Yellowish  (red,  according  to  Neumann,  greenish  bine, 
according  to  Morin),  very  mobile.  (Buchholz.)  Sp.  gr.  0*898.  —  Boiling 
point  248^.  Has  a  strong  odour  of  ginger,  and  a  hnminff  aromatic  taste 
(Paponsek);  rather  milo,  with  somewhat  biting  and  bitter  aftertaste. 
(Buchholx.) 

Ihkydmted.  FspooMk. 

80  C  480    ....    81-49     81*03 

69  H 69    ....     11-72    11-68 

6  0 40    ....       6-79    7-39 

C»H«  +  5HO 589    ....  100*00    100*00 

Snch  according  to  Papousek,  ia  its  composition  when  slowly  distilled  at  a  heat 
below  150^. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  strongly  heated,  it  becomes  darker  and 
gives  up  water.  —  2.  By  repeated  distillation  over  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellowish  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine 
(87-99  0  and  11-88  H). 

Combinations.  With  By dronhioria  acid.  C^'H^tCI' =3(C«'H",HC1) + 
q9o|{t6  f  — :  Obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  saturation  into 
oil  of  ginger,  washing  and  distilling  the  brown  product  with  water,  and 
dehydrating  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
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PapoQsek. 

80 C   480-0    ....     73-45  7339 

67  H  67-0    ....     10-25  10-36 

3  CI 106-5     ....     16-30  16-25 

3(C»HW  HCl)  +  C»HW 653-5     ....  lOO'OO  10000 

This  is  the  formnU  anigiied  to  it  bj  Paponsek. 


39.  Oil  of  Hedwigia. 

In  tbe  balskm  of  Hedwigia  balsamifera  or  Bttrsera  halaamifera.  — * 
Obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  Yellow,  transparent  oil,  which 
floats  on  water^  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  turpentine,  and  a  burning 
taste. »- With  \  pt.  nitrie  aeid,  it  becomes  first  flesh-colonred,  then 
crimson,  then  dark  amaranth-coloured,  and  after  24  hours,  brown,  but 
colourless  again  on  being  mixed  with  water  ;  when  boiled  with  2  pts.  of 
nitric  acid,  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  becomes  resinised.  —  With  oil 
ejf  vitriol,  it  turns  first  yellow,  then  yellowish  red,  soon  acquiring  an 
empyreumatic  taste  and  odour.  —  With  hydroMoric  add,  it  assumes 
first  a  rose-,  then  an  amaranth-red  colour.  —  It  dissolves  completely  at 
first  in  more  than  4  pts.  of  aicoholy  and  in  all  proportions  of  ether. 
(Bunastre^  1826,  J.  Fharm.  12,  488.) 


40,  Volatile  Oil  of  Hemp. 

In  hemp  (Canndlns  iotiva.)  —  The  fresh  herb,  just  after  fiowering, 
is  distilled,  and  the  oil-drops  which  float  on  the  milky  distilbte  containing 
carbonic  aeid,  are  collected.  —  The  yield  of  oil  is  0*3  per  cent.  —  Pale 
yellow,  lighter  than  water,  smells  like  the  fresh  herb,  tastes  aromatic, 
not  burning  but  strong ;  its  vapour,  when  inhaled,  produces  head-ache 
and  slight  delirium  ;  a  row  drops  taken  internally  produce  warmth  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  giddiness,  but  no  abdominal 
derangement.    (Bohlig,  Jahrb,  pr.  Fhamh  3,  ^.'^Beperi.  80,  808.) 


41,  Oil  of  Hyssop. 

Stbnhousb.     (1842.)    Phil.  Mag.  20,  274;  J.  pr.  Chem,.  27,  255;  Mem. 

Chan,  8o€.  1,  43, 
Zelleb.    Stud.  Uher  Hiker.  OeU,  Landau,  1850. 

Hy$9opdl,  Yiopoly  Enence  d'hywpe. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  hyssop,  Hynoptu  officinalis,  L.  It  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  herb  or  the  fresh  leaves  with  water.  — 
The  yield  of  oil  is  very  large.     ^Stenhouse.) 

fi^overtles.  Transparent  ana  colourless  (Stenhouse),  greenish  yellow. 
(Zeller.) — Sp.  gr.  0'88— 0*98.  (Zeller.)  —  Passes  over  between  142'* 
and  162*8°,  the  last  portions  beins^  coloured.  —  Has  a  peculiar  odour  and 
a  sharp  camphorous  taste.    (Stenhouse.)    Neutral.    (8tenhouse,  Zeller.) 

2  B  2 
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Stenbouae. 


a*  b.  Cm 


C 84-18  ....     81-29  ....     80-31 

H 11-00  ....     10-95  ....     10-45 

0 4-82  ....       7-76  ....       9-24 

100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00 

a  distilled  at  142^;  b  at  148*3'';  c  at  168-3".  It  is  a  mixture  of  Beveral,  or  at 
least  of  two  oils.    (Stenhoose.) 

Deoampositiana.  1 .  The  oil  when  exposed  to  the  air  gradaall  j  becomes^ 
yellowish  and  resinoas.  (Stenhoase.)  —  2.  With  iodine  it  becomes  hot^ 
^yes  off  yellowish  red  vapoars,  turns  reddish  yellow-brown  and  thickens. 
(Zeller.)  — -  3.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  yellow  resin  (Zeller)  ; 
with  2  pts.  of  fuming  nitrie  acid,  it  crackles  and  forms  an  unctaons  resin. 
(Hasse,  Crdl,  Ann.  1 785,  1,  422.)  —  4.  With  ail  of  vitriol,  it  turns  dark 
yellow-brown,  and  becomes  thick  like  a  balsam.  (Zeller.)  —  5.  Dropped 
upon  melting  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  for  the  most  part  conyerted  into  a 
brownish  resin,  and  a  yolatile  oil,  which  does  not  smell  like  hyssop,  and 
is  not  completely  deozygenated  by  repeated  distillation  oyer  hydrate  of 
potash  (86-65  p.  o.  C,  11-41  H,  and  1*94  O).     (Stenhouse.) 

Combinations,  Dissolyes  easily  in  absolvte  alcohol,  forms  a  clear 
solution  in  1 — 4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  and  a  slightly  opalescent 
solution  with  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.     (Zeller.) 


42.  Camphor  of  Iris  florentina, 

A.  VoGBL.    J.  Fharm.  1,  483. 

DuxAs.    tT*.  Pharm,  21,  191;  J.  pr.  Chem.  4,  434;  Ann.  Fharm.  15, 
158. 

When  iris  root  is  distilled  with  water,  camphor  in  white  scales  floats 
on  the  distillate  (Vogel),  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  (Dumas.) 
Nacreous  crystalline  laminso.     (Dumas.) 

Calculation  aooording  to  Damat.  Dumas. 

16  C 96  ....     66-67  67-2 

16  H 16....     U-II  11-5 

4  0 82  ....     22-22  21-3 

C«H»0*  144  ....  100-00  lOO'O 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Dumas.)  Dissolyes  readily  in  alcohol; 
the  solution  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  yiolets,  and  is  rendered  milky  by 
water. 


43.  Jaslnin^camphor. 

Separates  in  the  cnrstalline  form  from  oil  of  jasmin  when  exposed  to 
cold|  and  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between  paper^  solution  in  alcohol 
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and  recrjstallisatioo.     Transparent,  colourless^  shining  laminsa,  or  white 

translucent  granules,  of  tallowy  whiteness,  lighter  than   water;  melts 

at  12°  — 15°;  has  a  faint  agreeahle  odour,  and  a  heating  camphorous 

taste.     When  tet  on  fire,  it  hums  with  a  hright  flame,  like  rose-camphor. 

Heated  with  iodine,  it  forms  a  liquid,  varying  in  colour  from  hrown  to 

dark  red,  and  hecoming  maa  green  when  more  strongly  heated.     With 

strong  nUinc  cteid^  it  volatilises  without  evolution  of  gas,  colouring,  or 

formation  of  oxalic  acid.     With  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  hecomes 

slightly  yellow^  forming  buhhles  and  partly  dissolving.     It  does  not 

oxidise  potasdum.     It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  imparting  its  odour  ; 

is  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in 

alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  oUs,  both  fixed  and  volatile.     (Herberger,  Repert, 

48, 1081.)    As  jasmin -oil  generally  containB  a  fixed  oil,  jasmin  camphor  is  perhaps  a 
fixed  &tty  add.    (Gm.) 


44.  Oil  of  Jonquil. 

From  N'arcisguB  Jonguilla,  L.  Fresh,  recently  opened  jonquil  flowers 
are  introduced  into  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  exhausted  by  ether 
made  to  pass  slowly  through  them ;  the  yellow  ethereal  solution  which 
runs  through  and  floats  on  the  top  of  a  greenish  watery  liquid,  containing 
a  little  salt,  is  separated  from  the  latter,  and  distilled  in  tne  water-bath ; 
the  residual  solution  is  separated  by  pressure  from  the  jonquil-camphor, 
which  crystallises  in  warty  masses  during  the  distillation  and  cooling  of 
the  liquid  ;  and  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.     Fall-biown 

jonquil.fiowers  yield  jonquiKcamphor  in  jellowish,  odourless,  sablimable  nodules. 
The  oil  is  yellowish,  buttery,  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  has  a 
strong  odour  of  the  flowers.  Boiling  point  above  1 00^  By  keeping,  it 
gradually  becomes  opaque,  does  not  melt  even  at  100°,  and  becomes 
mixed  with  yellow,  granular  jonquil-camphor,  which  separates  when  the 
oil  is  dissolved  in  ether.  Blackens  metallic  iron  when  in  immediate 
contact  with  it. 

JBroum  JonquU-oU,  Contained  in  peculiar  cells  of  jonquil-flowers, 
which  are  not  penetrated  by  the  ether.  To  obtain  it  the  flowers,  after 
having  been  exhausted  with  ether,  are  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  extract.  It  is  a  brown  viscid  oil,  which 
has  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  train-oil,  and  deposits  a  few  yellow 
crystals  :  it  is  soluble  in  ether.  It  unites  with  alkalis,  acquiring  at  the 
same  time  a  darker  colour.     (Robiqnet,  1835,  J:  Fhaivi,  21,  334.) 


45.  Volatile  Oil  of  Lancon  Balsam. 

Obtained  by  distilling  the  balsam  with  water.  Pale  amber-yellow, 
colourless  after  rectification,  transparent,  lighter  than  water ;  solidifies 
at  —  12'' ;  has  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  tar ;  tastes  sharp,  but  less 
so  than  oil  of  turpentine  and  somewhat  bitter.  Mixed  at  20°  with  \  pt. 
nUi*ic  (Kid,  it  becomes  ros^^-red  in  5  minutes,  wine-red  in  10  — 12 
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miDutes,  dark  violet  in  20  —  25  minutea,  and  finally  blue.  Dissolves  in 
10  — 12  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  forming  a  somewhat  turbid  liquid, 
and  in  all  proportions  of  etk^r,  forming  a  dear  solation.  (Bonafltre, 
J.  Pharm.  15,  66&) 


46.  OU  of  Lay^nder, 

Thi^ARD.    (1811.)    Mhk  de  la  Soe.  cPArc.  2,  32. 

Saussubs;.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy9.  4,  318;  13, 273;  Schw.  29, 172;  Pogg.  25, 

370;  BiJbU  univ.  49,  159;  Ann.  Pharm.  3,  1^;  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$. 

49,  159. 
Yauquelin.    Ann.  Chim.  PhyB,  19,  279;  Sckw.  35,  435;  N.  Tr.  7,  1, 

286. 
Kanb.    Lofid,  Ed.  Mag,  J.  18,  444;  /.  pr.  Chan.  15, 163;  Avn,  Pharm. 

32,  287. 
Bell.     Pharm.  J,  Trans.  8, 276;  J.  Chim.  fned.  25, 487;  Pharm.  Centrbl 

1849,  191. 
Zeller.     Stud,  uher  other.  Oele,  Landan,  1850. 
Lallemanp.    If,  Ann.  (Mm.  Phys.  57)  404;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  114, 

197. 

Btsence  di  hvande,    Lavemdelol,  LawmdeUnenM. 

Source,  In  tbe  flowers  and  leaves  of  tbe  lavender,  Lai^anMa 
angtutifolia  {Ehrhai^dt).  There  are  two  kinds,  viz. :  a.  Laimvder-oU,  in 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Lavandula  augustifolia  (Ehrhardf),  and  b.  Spiie- 
oil,  Huile  d^a^piCy  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Ijivandula  la^foUa. 
{Ehrhardt) 

Extraction.  Fresh  or  dried  lavender  flowers  stripped  from  the  stalks 
are  distilled  with  water  or  with  steam,  the  lavender-water  which  passes 
over  with  the  oil  being  used  for  the  subsequent  distillations.  The  yield 
of  oil  varies  with  the  state  of  the  flowers,  and  the  amount  of  water 
distilled  from  them,  as  well  as  with  the  quantities  used ;  with  small 
quantities  of  tbe  flowers,  the  loss  of  oil  is  comparatively  greater  than 
with  larger  quantities.  The  quality  of  the  oil  is  considerably  better, 
when  the  flowers  are  distilled  without  the  stalks :  for  the  disagreeable 
odour  sometimes  perceptible  in  the  commercial  oil,  proceeds  from  tbe 
stalks,  which  when  distilled  alone,  yield  an  oil  possessing  this  bad  odour 
in  a  high  degree.  (Bell.)  Dry  lavender- flowers  yield  1  p.  c.  oil  (Van 
Hees,  Pha/rm.  Centr.  1847,  880),  1*4  p.  c.  (Bell.) 

Properties,  a.  Of  OH  of  Lavender:  Pale  yellow,  veiy  mobile. 
Sp.  gr.  0-87  —  0-94  (Zeller) ;  0*893  (Pfaff,  Syst.  d.  Mat,  med.) ;  0*936 
(Lewis,  Ihomsons  SysL) ;  0*898  at  20° ;  when  rectified,  the  first  part  of  the 
distillate  has  a  sp.gr.  of  0*877  (Saussure) ;  0*9174 ;  that  which  distils 
between  185°  and  ISd""  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0*8865  to  0*8745  (Kane);  the 
commercial  oil,  0*917;  oil  prepared  by  van  Hees,  0*892  (van  Hees). 
Boiling  point  185°— 188^  (Kane.)  Tension  of  vapour:  7'3°™  of 
mercury  at  13*75°  (Saussure).  Has  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  the 
flowers;  less  agreeable  if  the  flowers  and  stalks  have  been  distilled 
together.  (Bell.)  Its  taste  is  burning,  somewhat  bitter,  sharp,  and 
aromatic.  Neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  (Zeller.)  Deposits  camphor 
on  cooling.    (Bixio,  Brugn.  Oiom.  19j  369*} 
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h.  Of  Oil  of  Spike :  Yellow,  mobile ;  sp.  gr,  0-87  —  0-89.  (Zeller.) 
Its  odonr  is  less  agreeable  thaD  that  of  oil  of  layender;  more  like 
turpentine. 

Saassnre.  Kane. 

a,  b.  e, 

C 75-50  ....     75-77  79-45 

H 11-07  ....     11-73  11-30 

O .,  1307  ....     12-50  9-25 

99-64  ....  lOOOO  100-00 

a  it  taid  to  contain  0*36  p.  o.  N ;  b  distilled  at  185*  |  e,  at  188*. 

Oil  of  lavender  is  a  mixtare  of  volatile  oil  and  camphor^  eorresponding 
to  the  formala  G^H^^O',  of  which  the  specifically  heavier  oil  contains  a 
comparatively  larger  quantity.  Oil  of  lavender,  from  Mnrcia,  contains 
i  pt.,  English  oil  of  lavender  ^  pt.,  Spanish  also  }  pt.  camphor.  (Proust.) 
The  camphor  of  lavender-oil  is  identical  with  common  camphor.  (Domas^ 
Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  50,  225.) 

IT  Both  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  spike  are  resolved  by  distillation  into 
a  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  camphor  similar  to 
or  identical  with  common  camphor.  The  hydrocarbon  from  oil  of 
lavender,  appears  to  be  the  same  in  molecular  condition  as  the  hydro- 
carbons which  are  produced  from  all  the  oils,  C^H",  by  the  action  of  oil 
of  vitriol  on  fluoride  of  boron.  It  boils  at  200" — 210^  and  turns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  The  hydrocarbon  from  oil  of  spike, 
boils  at  175%  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  Both  these 
hydrocarbons  form  liquid  compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
portion  of  oil  of  spike  which  distils  between  200°  and  210°  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  camphor,  which  may  be  isolated  by  nitric  acid,  and 
acts  on  polarised  light  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  degree  as 
common  camphor.     (Lallemand.)ir 

DecomposUioTiB.  1.  Oil  of  lavender,  hsaUd  tot  some  time  above  its 
boiling  point,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  (Gf^ay-Lussac,  Compt, 
rend.  1841,  21;  Inttit,  369,  21.)— 2.  It  absorbs  large  quantities  of 
oxygen  goM  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid.  At 
24"  it  absorbs  the  following  quantities  of  oxygen  :  In  the  first  12  hours, 
none;  in  the  two  following  days,  1-39  vols,  daily;  in  the  following 
week,  6*17  vols,  daily;  altogether  in  4^  months.  111  vols.;  in  the 
following  30  months,  8  vols.;  therefore,  in  34^  months,  119  vols.;  in 
the  same  interval  it  forms  22*  1  vols,  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  some- 
what yellowish.  Kept  over  mercuty  in  the  shade  daring  four  winter- 
months,  below  12°,  it  absorbs  52  vols,  oxygen,  and  forms  2  vols,  carbonic 
acid.  (Sanssure.)  It  absorbs  iiMoUiui  oo^ygen^  thereby  acquiring 
oxidising  properties  and  the  power  of  reddening  litmos.  (Schonbeln, 
«/. />r.  Chm,  52,  187.)  —  3.  When  5ro»Mn0  is  slowly  added  to  the  oil 
mixed  with  \  of  its  volume  of  water,  heat  is  prodncea^  and  the  colour  of 
the  bromine  disappears  till  217  pta.  =  4  At.  bromine  have  been  added  to 
every  100  pts.  of  the  rectified  oiL  (G.  Williams,  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  20.) 
With  iodine,  it  rapidly  gives  off  yellowish-red  vapours,  becomes  reddish 
yellow-brown  and  viscid,  and  acquires  a  balsamic,  somewhat  acid  odour. 
(Zeller.)  It  decomposes  but  slowly  with  iodine  in  the  cold  (Guyot, 
•/.  Chim.  med,  12,  487),  and  after  an  hour  or  two,  forms  a  thick  mixture 
which  dissolves  easily  in  the  rest  of  the  oiL  (Guyot,  J,  Fhys.  5,  230.) 
It  becomes  heated  with  iodine  and  explodes,  the  iodine  volatilising. 
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(Walcker,  Pogg.  6,  126.)  Oil  of  spike  reacts  with  iodine  like  oil  of 
lavender,  but  with  less  violent  detonation.  (Zeller.)  —  5.  With  niirie 
acid  it  assumes  a  brownish  to  reddish-brown  colour,  and  on  heating  the 
mixture,  strong  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  and  a  soft  yellow  resin  is 
formed  (Zeller),  together  with  oxalic  acid.  (v.  Grotthuss,  N',  GM.  8, 
709.)  Spike-oil,  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  turns  pale  yellow  to  yellow, 
and,  when  heated,  gives  oif  gas  and  acquires  the  consistence  of  balsam. 
(Zeller.)  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  lavender  thickens  and 
assumes  a  dark  red-brown  colour.  (Zeller.)  -^  8.  With  hydrochlonc  acid 
gas,  it  becomes  blackish  (Thenard),  reddish-black  to  black,  and  specifically 
heavier  but  not  solid.  (Saussure.)  It  absorbs  68*7  vols,  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  (Thenard);  210  vols,  without  being  saturated.  (Saussure.)  — 
9.  With  ammonia' gas  it  becomes  turbid,  and  at  20^  absorbs  47  vols,  of 
the  gas.  (Saussure.) — 10.  Distilled  with  24  pts.  water  and  8  pts. 
chloride  of  lime,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas  with  effervescence  and 
yields  chloroform.  (Chautard,  Oompt,  rend.  34,  485.)  Distilled  with 
hypobromiie  of  lim^,  it  yields  bromoform.  (Chautard,  Compt  rend.  84, 
487.)  — 12.  With  hichromaie  of  potash  and  sulphuric  a.eid,  it  assumes  a 
greenish  to  brown-yellow  colour,  and  partly  resinises.  (Zeller.)  — 
IS.  When  boiled  with  dry  nitroprusside  of  copper ,  it  yields  a  slate-grey 
deposit^  the  depth  of  colour  varying  with  the  quantity  of  oil.  (Heppe, 
iV.  Br.  Arch.  89,  57.) — 14.  It  decolorises  very  thin  films  of  sulphide  of 
lead,  converting  that  compound  into  sulphate  of  lead.  (Williams,  J',  pr, 
Chem.  59,  504.)  —  15.  When  shaken  up  with  \  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
quickly  tunis  brown,  without  dissolving  much  of  the  salt.  (Simon,  Fogg^ 
37,  857.) 

Conibinations.  %  The  hydrocarbon  (C*H")  contained  in  oil  of  lavender 
(p.  373),  combines  with  hydrochloric  add,  forming  an  instable  compound 
which  has  the  composition  of  hydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil,  C'^H^*,2HC1, 
remains  liquid  at  all  temperatures,  and  does  not  yield  any  solid  com- 
pound when  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  (Lallemand.)  The  hydro- 
carbon, C^H^^  contained  in  oil  of  spike,  forms  with  hydroMoric  acid  a 
liauid  compound  from  which  nitric  acid  separates  a  small  quantity  of  a 
solid  hydrochlorate,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right, 
but  in  other  respects  exhibits  the  properties  of  hydrochlorate  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  1[ 

Oil  of  lavender  dissolves  in  acetic  add ;  according  to  Lallemand,  it 
always,  even  when  recently  prepared,  contains  acetic  acid,  both  free  and 
combined,  probably  also,  valerianic  acid.  —  80  vols,  of  the  oil  shaken  up 
with  80  vols,  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*075,  take  up  45  vols,  of  the  acid, 
and  leave  a  weaker  acid  containing  oil,  which,  if  shaken  up  with  80  vols, 
of  fresh  oil,  produces  110  vols,  of  oil  containing  acetic  acid,  while  6  vols, 
of  still  weaker  acetic  acid  remain,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
separable  by  water.  The  oil  charged  with  acetic  acid  gives  up  the 
greater  part  of  that  acid  when  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and  the  whole  when  agitated  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  water,  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  oil  dissolving  in  the  water  at  the  same  time. 
(Yauquelin.) 

Oil  of  lavender  dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol  and  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  (Zeller),  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  (Saussure).  It  dissolves 
in  2*5  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*887  at  20^.  (Saussure.)  Oil  of  spike 
dissolves  in  alcohol  like  oil  of  lavender.    (Zeller.) 
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47.  Ledum-camphor, 

Rauchfuss.     (1796.)    A,  Tr.  3, 1,  189. 

Meissner.     Bert,  Jahrh.  13,  170. 

Grassmann.     Repert.  38,  53. 

BucHNER.    BepeH.  38,  57;  N.  JRepeH.  5,  1;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  400; 

N.  J.  Pharm,  29,  318;  In^.  1857,  82. 
WiLLiOK.     Wien,  akad.  Ber.  9,  302. 

Camphor  qf  Monk  Wild  Rofemaiy,  Porgeh^eampher,    Flret  obienred  by  Gras>- 
maoD,  1833. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  the  volatile  oil  of  maish  wild  rosemary 
Ledum  palustre,  L,  This  oil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  hydro* 
carbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  an  oxygensited  oil,  and 
when  recently  prepared  corresponds  to  the  formnla  C^H''0^  (Willigk.) 
It  consists  of  2  pts.  camphor  to  1  pt.  volatile  oil,  the  camphor  existing  in 
it  ready  formed,  and  not  being  produced  from  the  oil  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  (Grassmann.)  The  flowering  plant  or  the  leaves  are  comminuted 
and  very  quickly  distilled  with  water ;  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  dis* 
tillate  is  removed  and  pressed  between  paper  after  solidification  (Grass- 
mann) ;  and  the  solidified  oil  is  washed  with  ,cold  alcohol,  and  purified 
by  pressure  between  paper,  solution  in  ether,  and  recrystallisation. 
(Buchner.)  By  slower  distillation,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over  first,  and 
afterwards  the  camphor.     (Grassmann.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  slender,  transparent  prisms  (^  inch  long, 
according  to  Grassmann)  ;  when  crystallised  from  alcohol :  very  delicate 
silky  prisms  and  efflorescent  crystals.  (Buchner.)  Melts  at  a  gentle 
heat<»  sublimes  at  a  stronger  heat  (Buchner),  difiusing  a  pungent  odonr 
which  produces  headache  and  giddiness.  (Grassmann.)  Smells  slightly 
of  the  herb  (somewhat  like  oil  of  roses  and  oil  of  turpentine),  and  has  a 
warming  aromatic  taste.     (Buchner.)     Neutral.     (Grassman.) 

Calculation  according  to  Buchner,        Bachner. 

50  0 300  ....     81-74  81-25 

43  H 43  ....     11-71  12-28 

3  0 24....       6-55  6-47 

C"H«0»  367  ....  100-00  10000 

It  contains  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a 
hydrate  of  that  hydrocarbon  ;  5(C"H")  +  3H0.     (Buchner.) 

Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  highly 
luminous,  sooty  flame.  (Buchner.)  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
(Grassmann,  Buchner.)  Dissolves  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  still 
less  in  acetic  acid,  not  at  all  in  aqueoue  ammonia,  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.    (Buchner.) 


48.  Oil  of  Lilac. 

In  the  flowers  of  the  lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris.    The  fresh  flowers  are 
exhausted  with  ether  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  the  yellow  ethereal 
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solation  which  runs  throngb  and  floats  on  the  enrface  of  the  watery 
liquid,  is  remoyed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  distilled  ofl*;  the  residae 
l^t  to  evaporate ;  and  the  oil  which  remains  mixed  with  a  solid  mass  is 
separated  hy  filtration.  Amher-yellow^  with  an  odonr  like  that  of  the 
flowers.  Deposits  solid  masses  {SyrmgoHXimphery  Schw.),  when  left  to 
itself.  Scarcely  hlackens  iron  (an  effect  produced  in  a  greater  degree 
by  oil  of  jonquil,  p.  373).     (Farrot,  1838,  J.  Chim.  med.  14,  212.) 


40.  Camphor  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Campher  der  Maiblumen.  —  The  fresh  flowers  of  lily  of  the  Yalley, 
Canvallaria  majalis,  L,,  are  suspended  in  the  capital  of  a  still  and 
distilled  with  six  times  their  weight  of  water,  and  the  camphor  which 
floats  on  the  watery  distillate  is  collected.  This  watery  liquid  is  slightly  turbid 
and  has  no  acid  reaction ;  its  odour  is  fragrant  after  a  few  days,  bot  is  disagreeable  and 

produeing  headache  if  smelt  too  doeeiy.    The  camphoT  is  a  radio-cnystalline 
mass.     (Herherger,  Eepert.  52,  397.) 


50.  Oil  of  lime-flowar. 

Brossat.    (1820.)    J.  Pharm.  6,  390;  abstr.  BeperL  5S,  105. 

Landerer.     ReperU  58,  103. 

BucHNER.    N.  Br,  Ardh.  8,  70. 

WiNCKLER.     Fharm.  Centralhl,  1837,  781 ;  abstr.  Eeperi,  70, 16. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  the  flowers  of  the  lime,  Tilia  Europasa^  L, 
The  fresh,  just  opened  flowers  are  distilled  with  water,  and  the  milky 
distillate  is  cohobated  over  fresh  quantities  of  fresh  flowers  (Brossat, 
Landerer),  or  the  distillate  is  mixed  with  common  salt  and  shaken  up 
with  ether ;  the  ethereal  layer  is  removed  and  left  to  evaporate,  and  the 
residual  oil  is  rectified  over  chloride  of  caloiam.  (Winckler.)  When 
fresh  lime  flowers  are  exhausted  with  ether  in  the  displacement  apparatus, 
the  ethereal  solution  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  ether 
distilled  off,  there  remains  a  ^eenish-yellow  aromatic  residue,  which 
solidifies  ou  cooling,  and  is  deprived  by  ether  of  its  odour  of  lime-flowers; 
the  ethereal  solution  leaves  when  evaporated  a  small  quantity  of  wax 
and  chlorophyll,  but  scarcely  any  oil.  (Buchner.)  The  amount  of  oil 
obtained  is  0*1  p.  c.  (Herherger,  BeperL  66,  1) ;  0*042  p.  c.  (Winckler.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  mobile  (Landerer,  Winckler),  yellowish 
(Brossat) ;  lighter  than  water,  very  volatile  (Landerer) ;  has  a  strong 
odour  of  fresh  lime-flowers  (Winckler) ;  extremely  pleasant  odour  and 
sweetish  taste.     (Landerer.) 

Decompodtions.  1.  Reddens  on  exposure  to  light,  (Landerer.)  — 
2.  Alters  slightly  on  exposure  to  the  light.  (Winckler.)  —  3.  It  dis- 
solves iodine  without  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  brown  liquid,  soluble 
in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether.     (Winckler.) 

Soluble  in  alcohol,    (Landerer.) 
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51.  Oil  of  UaxjoranL 

Kanb.    (1838.)    Lond.  Ed.  Mag.  J.  13,  439;  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  157; 

Ann.  Fharm.  32,  285. 
Zellbb.    Stud,  iiber.  dther.  Ode,  Landan^  1850. 

MeQoranJol,  Bsienee  de  mafydbtine. 

Source  and  JSxtraetum .  In  marjoram,  Onganum  majorana,  L .,  whence 
it  18  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  must  be  freed  from  dissolved 
camphor  by  repeated  distillation.  (Kane.)  The  water  which  passes 
over  with  the  oil  contains  acetic  acid.     (Hantz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  317) 

Froperfies.  Yellow-green  to  pale-green  (Zeller) ;  sp.  gr.  0'8901  ; 
rectified,  0'8673  (Kane),  0'89  (Zeller).  Boiling  point  nearly  constant  at 
163^.  (Kane.)  Has  an  extremely  pungent  odour  like  that  of  the 
herb,  and  a  warming  acrid,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Slightly  acid. 
(Zeller.) 

Kane. 

a.  b. 

C -     86-32  ........  84-48 

H « 11-41  10-80 

0 2*27  4-72 

100-00  10000 

a  rectified;  b  dUtiUed  at  173-3^ 

Decompositions.  1.  Deposits  camphor  when  cooled  to  — 15°. 
(Trommsdorff,  N.  Tr.  20,  2,  24.)  With  iodine,  it  becomes  heated  and 
gives  off  yellow-red  vapours  without  fulmination,  acquires  a  reddish 
yellow-brown  colour,  the  oonmstence  of  a  balsam,  and  a  rather  acid 
baleam-like-odour.  With  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  reddish-brown  colour, 
quickly  gives  off  gas,  and  acquires  the  consistence  of  balsam  when 
heated.  —  4.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  acouires  a  slieht  bluish-red  tint.— 
5.  With  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  greenish 
brown-yellow,  and  deposits  resinous  flocKs.     ^Zeller.) 

Combinatiofis.  It  dissolves  without  turbidity  in  1  pt  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr,  0'85,  and  with  opalescence  in  2  or  more  pts.     (Zeller.) 


52.  Haijoram-camphor. 

G^NTHER.    (17830    ^Im-  1783,  134. 

MtTLDBR.    J.  pr.  Ghma.  17,  103;  Ann.  Phamu  31,  99. 

Obserred  in  old  oil  of  marjoram  as  early  aa  1686,  by  Krttger  (Misettt.  Nut.  Cur. 
e^rm.  Dee.  2,  Ann.  5,  0»«.  38),  Neumann  {Chymia  Mediea,  2,  1,  182)  and  Dehne 
(CM/.  eAan.  J.  1,  41). 

FwrmaOum.  When  oil  of  maijoxam  ia  kept  in  loosely  closed  resfielfl. 
(Giinther,  Mulder.) 
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Properties,  White  hard  crystals  (Mulder),  brittle  (Giinther)^  heavier 
than  water  ^Mulder),  melts  and  volatilises  completely  (Mulder),  snblimiog 
in  laminsB  like  benzoic  acid.  (GUnther.)  Smells  and  tastes  like  the  oil. 
(Giinther.) 

Malder. 

C «    6007 

H 10-70 

0 29-23 

100-00 

According  to  Malder,  its  composition  msj  he  expressed  by  the  fonnola  C^^H^O*. 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  to  112°,  it  gives  off  1*42  p.  c.  water  with- 
ont  becoming  turbid  (Mulder)  ;  does  not  volatilise  so  readily  as  common 
camphor.  (Giinther.)  —  2.  When  set  on  fire  it  bums  with  flame,  which 
however  does  not  deposit  soot.  (Giinther.)  —  8.  It  is  coloured  red  bj 
oil  of  vitriol.     (Mulder.) 

CombincUions.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water.  (Giinther,  Mulder.) 
Absorbs  12' 95  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  producing  a  very  acid  com- 
pound, from  whose  alcoholic  solution  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down 
chloride  of  silver.  (Mulder.)  It  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  concentrated 
nUric  acid.  (Giinther.)  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  potash.  Does  not 
absorb  ammonia-gas.  (Mulder.)  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ^her 
(Mulder),  in  10  pts.  of  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  which  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  water.  (Giinther.)  It  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  oU  of  tutpentine, 
in  10  pts.  of  boiling  oil  of  almonds,  crystallising  from  the  latter  solution 
after  a  while.     (Giinther.) 

(HI  qf  Wild  Marjoram—^ise  Oil  qf  Origanum  (p.  391). 


53.  Oil  of  Massoy. 

In  massoy-bark,  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Kiamis,  Nees.  The 
comminuted  bark  is  distilled  with  water,  and  the  milky  distillate  is 
separated  from  an  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  another  oil  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  together  with  a  camphor. 

a.  Light  oil.  Nearly  colourless,  mobile,  transparent,  with  an 
aromatic  odour  like  that  of  sassafras-oil,  and  a  sharp  pungent  taste,  -r 
With  strong  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  flesh-red  and  ultimately  cherry-red.  — 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid^  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  solution  by  the  addition  of  3  pts.  of  water. 

h.  Heavy  oil.  More  viscid  and  less  volatile  than  the  former.  Smells 
and  tastes  like  sassafras-oil,  the  odour  being  fainter  than  that  of  the  light 
oil,  but  the  taste  equally  strong ;  becomes  turbid  and  thickens  at  — 10°, 
but  does  not  crystallise.  —  With  cold  nitric  add^  it  becomes  flesh* 
coloured^  and  when  heated  therewith,  forms  a  mixture  which  deposits  a 
small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  and  has  no  bitter  taste.  —  The  heavy  oil 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic  add,  from 
which  last  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  Mixes  imperfectly  with 
aqueous  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  when  shaken  up 
with  the  two  latter^  becomes  white^  thick  and  turbid,  but  separates  again 
when  left  at  rest 
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e.  Mas^'Camphov,  —  White  powder,  heavier  than  water,  less  soft  to 
the  touch  than  fatty  substances.  —  It  does  not  become  electrical  by 
friction,  is  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless.  —  It  is  related  to  lanrin  and 
caryophyllin.  —  Nitric  acid  colours  it  pale  yellow,  perhaps  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  oil.  —  Dissolves  in  hot 
alcohol   and  in  ether.    (Bonastre,  1829,  J.  Fharm.  15,  204.) 


54.  Oil  of  Hasterwort. 

Waokbmbodrr.    (1831.)    JBr.  Arch  37,  341. 

HiRZBi..    J.  pr.  (Jhem.  46,  292;  Chem.  GentraJbL  1849,  37;  MiUh,  d. 
Zurich,  naturforsch.  Oesellsch.  1848,  27. 

Meuterwurzol,  Essence  tTimperatoire, 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  the  root  of  Iniperatoria  OetrtUhium,  L.  — 
The  comminuted  root  is  distilled  with  water ;  the  oil  which  floats  on  the 
distillate  is  remoyed ;  the  water  is  shaken  up  with  ether ;  the  ethereal 
solution  evaporated;  the  residual  oil,  together  with  the  portion  pre- 
viously removed,  is  rectified  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  and  the 
distilled  oil  is  dehydrated  by  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  (Hirzel.) 
«— The  yield  of  oil  u  0*78  p.  c.  (Bairtels),  0*18  p.  c.     (Lecanu.) 

Properties,  Transparent  and  colourless  (Hirzel),  pale  yellow  (Wack- 
«nroder),  mobile  (the  portion  which  distils  between  200""  and  220°  is  more 
viscid).  Boils  between  170°  and  220° ;  has  an  aromatic  odour  (somewhat 
empyreumatic  between  200°  and  220°  (Hirzel);  penetrating  (Wacken- 
roder) ;  its  taste  is  strongly  heating  (Hirzel) ;  oamphorous  like  that  of 
poppy-oil.     (Wackenroder.) 

Hind. 

. .s 

a.  o.  c.  o. 

C  85-67  ....     84-40  ....    81-43  ....    81-74 

H  11-45  ....     11-38  ....     11-32  ....     11-27 

O  2-98  ....      3-22  ....       7-25    ...      6-99 

100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00 

a  and  h  distilled  flrom  170°  to  180° ;  c  from  200"*  to  220°.  The  oil  is  a  mixtare  of 
teveral  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  corresponding  to  the 
iormulse  4(CW>H8)  +  HO  and  3(C«>H»)  +  2HO.     (Hirzel.) 

Decompositione.  1.  Bums  when  set  on  Jire  with  a  bright  fuliginous 
flame.  —  2.  It  absorbs  chlorine^  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  being  thereby  converted  into  a  yellow,  viscid  oil, 
which  sinks  in  water,  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  biting  taste.  —  8.  It  is 
decomposed  in  like  manner  by  bromine^  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
acid.  —  4.  By  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acidy  it  yields  a 
transparent,  colourless  oil,  which  has  an  odour  of  rosemary  and  an 
aromatic  taste,  agrees  in  composition  ^87*76  p.  c  C,  11*76  H)  with  the 
formula  C^H^*,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  —  This 
oil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  assuming  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
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forming,  after  complete  saturation,  rectification  with  water,  and  dehy- 
dration with  chloride  of  calcinm,  an  oil  which  has  an  agreeable  odonr,  an 
aromatic  taste  and  a  composition  (7498  0,  10*86  H,  13*28  CI)  agie^ng 
with  the  formnb,  3(C»H«)  +  HCl.     (HiraeL) 


55.  Oil  of  Matico. 

In  the  leaves  of  Piper  (zsperifolium^  a  plant  growing  in  Gvianiau 
{Uuia.  and  Pav.)  —  The  leayes  are  distilled  with  water,  and  the  oil 
which  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  milky  distillate  is  collected.  — 
Pale  green,  thickish ;  has  a  strong  and  persistent  odonr,  and  a  persistent 
camphorous  taste.  —  By  keeping,  it  becomes  thicker,  and  ultimately 
crystalline ;  by  nitric  actd^  it  is  coloured  amber-yellow  and  resinieed.  — 
It  dissolves  in  oU  of  vitriol^  forming  a  carmine^^oloured  liquid  wfaidi 
becomes  milky  on  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  not  in  aqtieous  potash  or  ammonuu  (Hodges,  1844^  Fhil.  Mag*  J. 
25,  204 ;  Mem.  Chetn.  Soc  I,  123.) 

56.  Neutral  Oil  of  Meadow^nreet 

Lowio  &  WEiDMAim.    (1839.)    P<3^.  46,  57;  Pharm.  Omtr.  1839, 

129. 
Ettuno.    Ann.  Pharm.  35,  241;  Phartn.  Centr.  1840,  837. 

Neutral  oil  qf  Spirma, 

Source.  In  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet,  Spircea  nlmarut,  together 
with  salicylous  acid  and  crystalline  camphor.    (Ettlitig,  comp.  xii,  235.) 

Preparation,  1.  The  watery  liquid  which  passes  over  on  distilling 
the  flowers  with  water,  is  shaken  up  with  ether  *  the  ethereal  solution  is 
separated  from  the  water  and  shaken  up  with  potash-Iey  to  remove 
salicylous  acid ;  and  the  residual  ethereal  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  —  2.  The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  is  shaken  up  with  potash-ley  of  »p.  gr.  1*28,  redistilled  either 
alone  or  with  water,  and  rectified  after  dehydration  with  chloride  of 
calcium.     The  yield  of  oil  is  ^q.     (Ettliug.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  which  floats  on  water,  boils 
more  readily  than  crude  oil  of  meadow-sweet ;  is  neutral ;  has  a  strong 
odour  somewhat  like  that  of  salicylous  acid,  and  a  slightly  burning  taste* 
(Ettling.)  —  It  solidifies  partially  in  the  cold.  (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.) 
Ldwig  &  Weidmatm  found  in  the  oil  71-21  p.  c  C,  10*35  H,  and  18*44  O :  henoe  it  it 
perhaps  C»H»80*.     (Gm.) 

Decompositions.  1.  When  exposed  to  the  fl»r,  it  turns  first  yellow, 
then  darke^^loured,  without  taking  up  oxygen.  —  The  oil  which  last 
passes  over  in  rectification  gradually  turns  brown  and  deposits  small 
colourless  spicular  crystals.  (Ettliug.)  —  2.  It  is  violently  attacked  by 
chlorine,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  becoming  viscid  but 
not  solid.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann ;  Ettling.)  —  3.  Oil  of  vitriol  colonn 
it  brown-red,  the  solution  on  addition  of  water  becoming  milky  white 
antl  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  apparently  nnaltered  oil.  —  4.  It 
leaves  potasnum  unaltered  and  does  not  redden  solutions  of  fmric  salU. 
(Ettling.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  in  akokol.    (Ettling.) 
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57.  Oil  of  Mecca  Balsam. 


Obtained  from  Balsamodendron  giUaderue  {Kunth.)  by  distillation  with 
water^  the  quantity  amoautiug  to  10  per  cent.  (Bonastre)^  30  p.  c. 
^Trommsdorn,  N.  Tr.  16,  1,  72.)  —  Transparent,  colourless,  mooile. 
(Bonastre,  Trommsdorff.)  Sp.  gr.  0*876.  Does  not  solidify  at — 12°. 
Has  a  strong  odour  of  turpentine  (Bonastre)  ;  agreeable  like  that  of  the 
balsam  (Trommsdorff) ;  has  a  strong  taste,  somewhat  pungent,  not  bitter 
but  cooling.  (Bonastre.)  Neutral.  Contains  80*03  p.  c.  C,  11*50  H, 
8*42  O.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  Bums  with  a  bright  flame  when  9et  on  fire. 
Dissolyes  iodine  with  a  brown  colour  and  without  explosion.  (Tromms- 
dorff.) It  is  scarcely  coloured  by  strong  nUric  acid  (Bonastre),  but  mixes 
with  it  quietly,  the  mixture  becoming  warm  after  a  while,  giving  off 
nitrous  acid,  and  depoeiting,  on  addition  of  water,  a  brittle  pale  yellow 
resin  which  has  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  musk.  (Trommsdorff.) 
—  With  oil  ofvihriol,  it  becomes  saflron*red  (Bonastre),  dark  red  without 
rise  of  temperature;  the  mixture,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a 
fragrant  pale  yellow  resin.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  It  dissolres  with  turbidity 
in  12  pta.  of  alcohol  (Bonastre) ;  clearly  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether, 
esusily  in  roek-oil,  fated  oiU,  strong  acetic  add  (Trommsdorff),  not  at  all  in 
aqueo%u  potash  (Trommsdorff),  soda  and  ammonicu  (Bonastiey  J,  Fharm. 
18.  97.) 


58.  Volatile  Oil  of  Mentha  yiridis. 

Obtained  by  distilling  spear  mint,  Mentha  viridiSf  L,  with  water. 
Sp.  gr.  0'939  (Brandos) ;  0'9]42,  after  separation  of  the  dissolved  cam- 
phor by  rectiBcation,  0*876.  (Kane.)  Boils  with  tolerable  regularity  at 
160^  Contains  84*21  p.  c.  C,  11*23  H,  and  4*56  O,  and  is  therefore 
7CH*  +  0.     (Kane,  Lond.  Ed.  Mag.  13,  440;  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  163.) 


59.  Oil  of  Mer curiaUs  annna. 

Obtained  by  distilling  the  dry  herb  with  water  (the  fresh  herb  does  not 
yield  any  oil).  —-It  contains  numerous  white  crystals ;  becomes  oolonred 
and  thickene  by  keepbg.    (Rayband,  1834,  J.  Fhoi-m.t  20,  461.) 


60.  Oil  of  Mignonette. 

In  the  flowers  of  mi^onette,  Reseda  odorata,  L,  They  lose  their 
odour  when  dry,  bat  yield  by  distillation  with  water,  an  aqueous  liquid, 
having  an  odonr  of  mignonette,  but  at  the  same  time  a  disagreeable 
grassy  odonr,  and  with  alcohol,  ^  distillate  of  not  very  agreeable  odour.  — 
To  prepare  the  oil,  the  flowers  are  exhausted  with  ether ;  the  green 
ethereal  layer  of  the  extract  is  separated  from  the  lower  watery  layer, 
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and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneoasly.  —  Soft  dark  green  mass,  smelling 
strongly  of  mignonette,  and  consisting  of  chlorophyll,  wax  and  oil ;  the 
oil  cannot  be  separated  from  it.     (Bachner,  i\r.  Br,  Arch.  S,  70.) 


I 


61.  OU  of  MiUefoiL 

Blby.    (1828.)    N.  Tr.  16,  1,  247;  further,  16,  2,  9e.  —  EepeH.  48,  95. 

FoRCKB.     N.  Br.  Arch.  17,  177. 

Zbllbr.    Stud,  uber  ather.  Ode,  Landan,  1850. 

SeJu^garbenol. 

Source  and  Eztrcuition.  In  millefoil,  AehilUa  miUrfoUamf  L, 
Obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  flowers,  herb,  roots,  or  seeds.  — 
Water  distilled  over  the  flowers  contains  propionic  acid  togedier  with  the  oil  (Kra- 
mer, N.  Br.  Arch.  54,  9);  water  distilled  over  the  roots  contains  acetic  add  together 
with  the  oil  (Bley).  —  The  roots  yield  0*032  p.  c. ;  the  dry  herb,  0*065 ;  the  fresh 
dried  flowers,  0'114 ;  the  air-dried  seeds,  0*052  p.  c.  oil  (Bley). 

Properties.  1.  From  theilowerB  :  Dark  bine  (Zeller)  ;  from  Achillea 
millefolium  var.  dHatata,  yellow  to  green  ;  from  var.  oontracta ;  bine 
(Forcke).  Sp.  gr.  0*92  to  0*  928.  Has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  —  (Zeller.)  — 
2.  From  the  herb :  Blue,  darker  than  ou  of  wild  chamomile ;  viscid, 
nearly  buttery  in  the  cold,  lighter  than  water;  from  the  plant  while 
flowering,  0*852  —  0*917.  Has  a  strong  smell  and  tastes  like  the  herb, 
producing  a  slight  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat.  (Bley,  Zeller.)  -^ 
8.  From  the  roots:  Colourless,  slightly  yellowish,  lighter  than  water, 
with  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odour,  somewhat  like  tlmt  of  valerian,  and 
a  disagreeable  taste,  but  neither  strong  nor  burning.  (Bley.)  —  4.  From 
the  seeds  :  Greenish.     (Bley.) 

Decompositions.  1.  By  exposure  to  the  cUr,  it  becomes  brown,  strons^ly 
acid  and  resinous.  —  2.  Stirred  up  with  iodine,  it  becomes  heated,  without 
detonating,  and  gives  off  yellowish-red  vapours,  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  the  consistence  of  a  balsam.  (Zeller.)  —  8.  With  nitric  acid, 
it  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  greenish- 
brown  ;  when  heated  therewith,  it  quickly  gives  off  gas  (Zeller),  and 
leaves  a  soft  resin.  (Bley,  Zeller.)  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  brown 
Und  thickens  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  balsam,  giving  off  a  peach-like 
odour.  (Bley.  Zeller.)  With  bichromate  ofpoUuh  and  sulphuric  add,  it 
becomes  turbid  and  thickens.     (Zeller.) 

Combinations,  —  With  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia,  it  forms  a  soapy 
compound.  (Bley.)  —  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Bley)  ; 
without  turbidity  in  1  pt.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  ;  with  a  larger 
quantity,  even  with  40  pts.,  it  forms  a  turbid  solution,  holding  flocks  in 
suspension  ;  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.     (Zeller.) 


62.  Oil  of  Noble  MillefoiL 

From  Achillea  nohilis,  L. — Obtained  by  distilling  the  flowering  plant, 
or  the  flowers,  herb,  or  seeds  with  water.  —  The  dry  flowers  yield  0*24 
p.  c. ;  the  dry  herb,  0*26 ;  the  seeds,  0*09  p.  c.  oil  —  Pale  yellow,  viscid ; 
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of  sp.  gr.  0*983 ;  if  obtained  from  the  herb^  0*970  ;  has  a  very  powerful 
odour,  finer  than  that  of  the  oil  obtained  from  common  millefoil,  but 
resembling  it,  and  also  like  that  of  camphor.  Tastes  aromatic,  like  cam- 
phor, somewhat  bitter.  —  With  iodine,  it  forms,  without  explosion  or  rise 
of  temperature,  a  solution,  which,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  brown 
resin  having  a  burning  taste.  —  With/umin^  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  hot 
and  yellow,  thickens,  and  on  addition  of  water,  yields  a  soft,  floating 
resin.  — With  oU  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  red-brown  and  viscid;  on  addition 
of  water,  the  mixture  deposits  a  dirty-yellow  soft  resin.  —  The  oil  dis- 
solves in  ether,  cUcahol,  and  oUs,  both  fased  and  volatile,  (Bley,  i\r.  £r» 
Arch.  2,  124. 


63.  Oil  of  Mugwort. 

Bei/itsidl,  In  the  root  of  mugwort,  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L,  —  The  root 
is  comminuted  and  distilled  with  water.  —  Pale  greenish-yellow,  battery, 
crystalline,  lighter  than  water;  boils  above  100",  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odour,  and  an  unpleasant,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  burning  at  first,  after- 
wards cooling.  Neutral.  —  It  is  not  eajsily  inflammable,  but  when  once 
set  onfire^  bums  with  a  light  yellow,  sooty  flame,  which  diffuses  an  offen- 
sive odour.  —  It  is  quicluy  thickened  by  dilute  nili'ic  acid,  giving  off 
nitrous  acid,  and  yielding  a  tough  brown  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  The 
oil  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  rosemary,  oil  of  turpentine 
and  poppy-oil.    (Breti  &  ELiason,  1826,  Taschenbum,  1826,  61.) 


64.  on  of  Myrae. 

In  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  firesh  fruit  of  Myrttis  communis,  —  Ob- 
tained by  distillation  with  water.  —  Yellow  to  greenish  yellow,  lighter 
than  water.     (Raybaud,  1834,  J.  Fharm.  20,  463.) 


65-  Oil  of  Nasturtium. 

MuLLEB.      (1838.)     Ann.  Fharm.  25,  209;   N.  Br.  Arch.   14,  265; 

Eepert.  70,  286. 
Berangs.    Repert,  88,  382. 
Cloez.    Eecveil  de  trav.  de  la  Sac.  d'emtd.  p.  L  sciences  pharm.  1847,  41; 

abstr.  -lV.  J.  Fharm.  12,  69. 

KapuzinerkressenSl,  Hvile  estewHelle  de  eapueine. 

In  the  garden  nasturtium,  Tropceolum  majus.  Z.  —  The  plant  (espe- 
cially the  seeds,  according  to  Bemays)  yields  by  distillation  with  water 
2*17  p.  c.  of  oiL  (Miiller.)  — -  The  water  which  passes  over  with  the  oil, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  heated  with 
zinc  and  oil  of  vitriol.     (Dcrnays.) 

VOL.  xiv.  2  0 
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Yellow  (MiiUer,  Beniajs) ;  heavier  than  water.  (Beroaya^  Olees.) 
Boiling  point  between  120*^  and  ISO*'.  (Cloez.)  Has  a  peculiar,  Btronglj 
aromatic  odoar,  wkioh  irritafces  the  eyes  and  noae  (Miiller),  lilw  oU  of 
garlie  (Beroays).  Ta«te  ■erid  and  burning  (MiiUer)>  pan^eKt  (B«- 
navs).  I*  irritatee  the  akin  mueh  moco  strongly  than  oil  of  mostard. 
(MuUer.)—  U  contains  sulphur  (Btonays,  Gioei),  but  not  phasphonuy  as 
Bmeoanot  supposed.  (Bemays.)  -*-  Itshould  hst«  besa  tMsitd  as  teorlbod  i* 
page  S6,  mL  z. 


66.  Oa  of  NerolL 

BoNASTRB.    (1825.)    J.  Pharm.  11,  529 j  Jf.  Tr.  12,  1,  180. 

BoiTLLAY.     •/.  Pharm.  14,  496. 

Zbllbr.    Stud,  uber  other.  Ode,  Tiandan,  1850. 

Selatwff  etpedetUy  to  Oramge-JUn^er  footer. 

AiHBR.     fl8«^;>    J.  PAom.  10,  412. 

LbRoy.    J.  C%w».  m«?.  6,  81 8. 

Wahart  D0HB8MAL.    J.  Pkomi.  18,  410;  JV.  Tr.  aS,  1,  307. 

SouBEiBAN,    J.  Pharm,  17,  619;  IT.  !Pr.  23,  1,  307. 

BouLLAT.    BfdL  Pharrn.  1,  337. 

GuisNEY.    J.  Okim.  med.  22,  852^ 

oa  ^  Orm^e'JIoweri  PommtmiaeHillithenQl,  OfungtnbHUheM,  Buenee  de 
NiroU. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  the  flowers  of  the  orange,  CUrtu  Aurar^ 
tium,  L,  —  They  are  distilled  in  the  fresh  state  with  water.  The  oil 
which  passes  over  is  a  mixture  of  two  oils,  one  eadly  soluble  in 
water  and  very  fragrant ;  the  other,  sparingir  soluble,  of  less  agreeable 
odour;  the  latter  floats  upon  the  watery  distilhite,  and  is  easily  separated. 

(Soubeiran.) 

Propeiiiee.  TwM»parsnt,  colourless  (Bonastre),  yellow  to  browmsh 
yellow.  (Zeller.)  Sp.  gr-  0*85  to  090.  (Zeller.)  —  Has  a  very  fragrant 
odour.     (Bonastre.)      Neutral.     (Zeller.)     Contains  neroli-camphor  in 

solution. 

I>ecompoeition8  1 .  Becomes  reddish  j^ellow  by  keeping,  (Bonastre.) 
—  2.  With  iodine,  it  fre^s  up^  gfiv0S  off  vklkrf;  «nd  yellowish  red  vapours, 
and  is  converted  into  a  soft  yellowish  brown  mass.  (Zeller.)  —  3.  With 
ni&^  acid,  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour  gradually  changin|^  to  that  of  iron- 
rust,  and  becoming  red-l>rown  after  six  hours,  and  ultimately  loses  its 
odour  (Bonastre) ;  on  applying  heat,  the  mixture  npidly  gives  off  gas  and 
acquires  a  resinous  consistence.  (Zeller.) -^  4.  With  oil  of  vitriol^  it 
acquires  a  dark  orange-yellow  colour  (Paoli),  dark  red-brown,  and  becomes 
viscid.  (Zeller.)  —  5.  Bichromate  of  potash  colours  it  red-brown  and 
separates  resin  from  it  (Zeller.)-*- 6.  In  contact  with  platmumrblaek, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  acid.     (Dobereiner.) 

CombinatianB.  It  dissolves  elearly  in  1-3  parts  of  tdoohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*85,  and  with  turbidity  in  a  larger  quantity.     (Zeller.) 

Appendix  ;  Orange-flower  water.  Aqua  napha.  —  This  is  the  aqueous 
distilkkte  which   passes  over  on  distilling   fresh    orange-flowers  with 
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watflTy — freed  from  the  eU  of  neroli  wkioh  floats  en  the  surface. — 
It  eontaina  eapeoially  the  more  fragrant  and  more  volatile  oil  oi  the 
flowers,  which  dissolves  most  readily  in  water  (SoDbeiran),  and  cannot 
tbereloxe  be  prepared  hj  agitating  the  neroli-oil  with  water  (Le  Roy)^ 
or  by  agitating  with  water  neroli-oil  tritvrated  with  magnesia  (Cot- 
terean),  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  neroli-oil  and  water.  (Sou« 
beiran.) 

Fresh  orange-flowers,  which  have  expanded  in  warm  weather,  are 
distilled  with  water,  till  ihe  distillate  amounts  to  three  times  their  weight. 
—  Neutral  water  then  passes  over  first,  afterwards  water  containing 
aoetic  ackl ;  tf  flowtts  freed  from  the  flower-leaves  are  distilled,  the  dis- 
tillate is  neutxdi  to  the  end,  but  has  a  less  agreeable  odoar.  —  Water, 
free  from  acetic  acid,  is  obtained  b^  distilling  orange-flowers  with  water 
mixed  with  about  0*75  p.  c.  of  calcined  magnesia.  —  Transparent,  colour- 
less, with  a  pleasant  odour  of  orange-flowers,  more  or  less  powerful, — 
fragaut  in  the  highest  degree  when  prepared  with  orange-flowers  which 
have  expanded  in  warm  weather.  (Boullay.)  —  By  keeping,  it  readily 
turns  sourj  from  formation  of  acetic  acid,  but  does  not  lose  its  odour, 
rjoumeil,  J.  CMm,  niid.  18,  752).  —  With  nitric  acid^  it  acquires  in  a 
lew  minutes  a  rose-red  colour  (Ader  and.  others), — or  crimson  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  acid,  or  if  the  mixture  is  heated.  (Ader.)  The  colour 
of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  orange-flower  water  in  equal  volumes 
remains  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  and  is  especially  lasting  in  a  ntix- 
ture  of  nitric  acid  with  orange-flower  water  containmg  aqueous  potash, 
ammonia,  or  baryta ;  it  disappears  in  this  mixture  on  addition  of  potash, 
but  re-appears  on  supersaturating  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid.  (Ader, 
Wahart,  Dunesmal.)  —  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  becomes  rose-coloured  (Le 
Roy);  not,  however,  with  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  but  only  with  the  com- 
mercial acid  containing  nitric  acid.  (Ader.)  —  It  is  not  coloured  by 
phosphoric  or  hydrochloric  acid.    (Ader.) 

Ether,  xdmondHyil,  and  cador^U  abstract  from  orange-flower  water 
the  whole  of  the  volatile  oil ;  the  ether  solution,  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
immediately  assumes  a  rose-colour,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  fragraat 
volatile  oiL  (Ader,  Soubeiran.^  —  Jiriijicial  orange-jlower  toater,  pre- 
pared by  agitating  with  water,  either  oil  of  neroli,  or  the  same  triturated 
with  magnesia^  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  neroli-oil  and  water,  difiers 
from '  real  orange-flower  water  by  its  stronger,  but  less  agreeable,  odour, 
which  soon  disappears  when  the  oil  is  exposed  to  the  air, — as  well  as  by 
being  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly^  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  (Ader,  Sou- 
beiran,  Gaisney.) 


67.  NeroH-camplior. 

Boullay.    (1828.)    J.  Pharm.  14,  496. 

Plisson.    J.  Pharm.  15,  152;  N.  Tr.  20, 1, 189;  abstr.  Arm.  Pharm. 

40,  83;  J,  Phai-m.  20,  63. 
Landerer.    Mepert,  56,  84. 

Aurttdt^  Awrmdine,    (Plinou.) 

Souree  and  Extraction,    Contained  in  solution  in  fresh  oil  of  neroli. 
—  Separates  from  the  oil  when  kept  for  some  time  (Landerer)  from  the 

2o2 
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alcoholic  oil  by  slow  evaporation.  (Pliaaon.)  —  To  prepare  it,  oil  of  neroli 
is  mixed  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'S5,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is 
thereby  produced ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  after  a  while,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  cold  alcohol  (BouUay),  then  dissolred  in  ether,  and  the  sola- 
tion  either  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  left  to  evap6rate  in  the  air.  Fresh 
oil  of  neroli  yields  4  p.  c.  of  the  camphor ;  oil  a  year  old,  yields  less  and 
older  oil,  none.     (Plisson.) 

Properties.  White  crystals,  having  a  pearly  lustre  rPlisson) ;  slender 
needles  (Boullay) ;  rhombic  prisms  (Landerer) ;  resemoling  spermaceti. 
(Plisson.)  Sp.  gr.  0*918  at  17*5^  Becomes  soft  at  50'',  melts  at  55° ; 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  waxy,  translucent  mass;  volatilises  and  sublimes 
at  a  stronger  heat.  (Plisson.)  —  Melts  at  lOO''.  (Boollay.)  —  Without 
taste  or  odour.  (Plisson.)  -  Smells  like  neroli-oil,  and  has  a  sharp  tafite. 
(Landerer.)    Neutral.    (Plisson.) 

C 83-7ft 

H 1508 

0 1-16 

10000 

Decompositions,  1.  Unaltered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yolatilises 
partially  wlien  heated  in  vessels  containing  air,  and  leaves  a  brown  { 

residue.  (Plisson.)  —  2.  Boiled  with  nt^ric  ocuf,  it  volatilises  partially 
and  partly  remains  undecomposed.  Impure  crystals  thus  treated  give 
off  vapours  smelliug  like  musk  and  ambergris.  (Plisson.)  The  nitric 
acid  solution  deposits  wax  when  mixed  with  water.  (Landerer.)  — 
3.  Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  chars  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid. 
(Plisson.)  It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add.  —  5.  Potash  does 
not  saponify  it.     (Plisson,  boullay.') 

Combinations.  Neroli-camphor  is  insoluble  in  watei'  (Blisson, 
Boullay)  ;  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  alcohol  (Boullay,  Landerer)  ; 
in  60  pts.  alcohol  of  ap.  gr.  0*9,  separating  in  indistinct  scales  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
addition  of  water  or  alcohol.  (Boullay,  Plisson.)  It  dissolves  in  hot 
acetic  acid  (Landerer),  very  easily  in  not  oil  of  turpentine,  separating 
completely  in  transparent  lamin^p  on  cooling.    (Plisson.) 


68.  OU  of  Nigella. 

SchwarzkUmmeldl.  In  the  seed  of  Nigdla  saliva,  X.  Prepared  by  dis« 
tilling  the  bruised  seeds  with  water.  Transparent,  colourless,  exhibiting' 
a  bluish  iridiscence  by  refliscted  light;  lighter  than  water;  smells  like  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  fennel  and  bitter  almond-oil.  Distilled  with  aqueous 
potash,  it  gives  off  a  non-iridescent  oil  having  a  faint  odour,  while  there 
remains  a  strong-smelling  residue,  which,  after  supersatnration  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  smells  like  camphor  and  deposits  an  abundance  of  white 
flocks.  On  washing  these  white  flocks  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the 
adhering  ether,  they  change  into  a  buttenr  oil  smelling  like  camphor, 
which  exists  ready-formed  in  the  original  oil  (is  probably  produced  there- 
from by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash :  Gm.).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  bluish  iridescence  by  reflected  light. 
(Reinsch,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  4,  387.) 
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69.  Oil  of  Nutmeg. 

Bley.    y.  Tr.  14, 1,  Z^.  —  B^pet-t,  48,  94. 

Mulder.    J.  pr.  Chem.  17^  108;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm,  dl,  71. 

Muteaimutml, 

« 

In  nutmeg,  the  seed  of  Myrutica  arcmaiicay  Lam.  The  seeds  distilled 
with  water  yield  6  p.  c.  of  oil.     (Blej.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  (Hasse,  OrdL  Ann.  1785, 
1,  422),  nearly  colourless  (Bley).  Sp.  gr.  0*948  (Lewis),  0920  (Bley). 
Smells  of  nutmeg  and  camphor,  and  has  an  aromatic  burning  taste. 
(Bley.^  It  contains  81  13  p.  c.  C,  10*83  H,  8*04  0,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
oil  ana  camphor.  (Mulder.)  Consists  of  two  oils,  one  lighter  than  water, 
the  other  heavier.     (Hasse.) 

DeeompotUions  and  Combinations.  1.  The  oil  gradually  turns 
yellowish  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Hasse.)  —  2.  Wi A  fuming  nitric 
acid,  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  forms  a  yellow  fatty  mass  (Bley),  a  brown 
solid  resin  (Hasse).  — 8.  With  oil  ofv%triol^  it  forms  a  red-brown  resinous 
mixture.  —  4.  Heated  with  mercuric  cidoride,  it  first  turns  brown,  then 
black,  giving  ofi*  a  large  quantity  of  acid  vapours.  (J.  Davy,  Phil. 
Trans.  1822, 360.)  It  unites  with  aqueous  alkalis,  forming  a  soapy  mass. 
(Bley.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  (Uco?u>l,  forming  a  solution  which  oecomes 
milky  on  addition  of  water.     (Hasse.) 


70.  Nutmeg-camphor. 

John.     (1821.)    Dessen  chem,  Schriften,  6,  61;  Schw.  33,  249. 

Bley.     i\r.  Tr.  1,  56. 

Mulder.    J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  102;  Ann.  Pharm.  31,  62. 

Myrislicin,  Mmcatcamphor. 

Deposited  from  nutmeg-oil ;  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 

Transparent,  colourless,  long,  very  thin  prismatic  tables,  with  dihedral 
summits ;  by  rapid  crystallisation  :  stellate  groups  of  needles  (John), 
friable,  white  hemispheres,  heavier  than  water  (Mulder),  lighter  than 
water  (Bley).  Melts  above  100'',  and  evaporates,  leaving  charcoal  (Bley); 
sublimes  completely  at  a  higher  temperature  in  white  very  slender 
needles.  (Mulder.)  Has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour  (John),  like  oil  of 
nutmeg  (Mulder). 

Mulder. 

C 62- 1 

H 10-6 

O .^ 27*3 


100-0 
Agrees  with  the  fonnula  Ci«H»0»  (Mulder) ;  C»HaoO«  (Gm.) 

It  yields  by  distillation,  first  a  transparent  and  colourless,  then  a 
yellow  volatile  oil,  and  an  alkaline  water,  having  an  aromatic  burning 
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taste  and  smell.  (John.)  Heated  in  a  fflass  tabe,  it  gives  off  yapoars, 
haying  at  first  an  agreeable,  afterwanu  a  &tty  odour.  Heated  on 
platinnm-foil^  it  humB  away  completely  without  deposition  of  soot 
(Mulder),  leaves  charcoal  (Blej).  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  tunui 
brown  and  acquires  an  odour  of  musk.     (Bley.) 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  19  pts.  of  boiling 
water;  the  hot  solution^  which  is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  alkaline, 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.     (John.) 

It  absorbs  11*83  d.o,  hydrochloric  add  gas,  melting  to  a  tnuuiparent 
mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  is 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nutmeg-camphor  dissolves  in  cold  nUric  add  and  aqueous  pokuh 
(Mulder),  easily  in  alcohol  «nd  ether  (John,  Mmlder),  in  wmim  oilOf  both 
Jixed  and  wdaMe  (Bley). 


71.  OU  of  Nutmeg-flower. 

In  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg,  which,  when  comminuted  and  distilled 
with  water,  yields  a  turbid  aromatic  water,  with  films  of  oil  floating  on 
its  surface.  (Henry,  Beperi.  18,  105.)  By  cobobating  four  times, 
4*7  p.  c.  oil  is  obtained  (Hoffmann,  Beperi,  48,  296) ;  from  old  nutmeg- 
flowers,  4*1  p.  a  (Bley,  N.  Tr.  14,  1,  61;  Bepert.  46,  94).  —  Transparent, 
colourless.  Sp.  gr.  0*981.  Smells  strongly  of  nutmeg-flower,  and  has  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.  With  aqueous  8oda  it  yields  a  soapy  compound 
(1  Gm.)  ;  with  ammonia,  a  liquid,  permanent  linmient. 


72.  Oil  of  Olibanmn. 

In  frankincense,  the  gum-resin  of  Boewdia  fior^bunda,  {Boyle^)  and 
B.  ierrata  {Stockh.),  Pulverised  frankincense  is  distilled  with  water,  and 
the  oil  which  floats  on  the  distillate  is  dehydrated  by  agitation  with 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  product  is  0*4  p.  c.  of  limpid  oil  of  sp.  gr. 
0-866  at  24°,  and  boiling  point  162^  It  smells  like  turpentine  but  more 
agreeably. 

C 83-83 

H 11-27 

O ^ 4-90 

10000 

It  is  isomeric  with  the  oil  of  Jffntha  viridia,  and  agrees  with  the 
formula  CH*0  (Stenhouse) ;  it  contains  an  oxygenated  and  a  non- 
oxygeuated  oil.  (Lowig,  Ory,  Verb.  2,  10270  Bums  when  »et  on  fire 
with  strongly  luminous,  sooty  flame.  Mixed  with  nitric  add,  it  assumes 
a  dark  brown  colour,  and,  when  heated  therewith,  detonates  and  acquires 
a  resinous  consistence.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  red  in  the  cold  and  chars  it 
when  heated.  Heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown 
resin.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  abeolute  alcokd  and  ether,  less  in 
weaker  alcohol.  (Stenhouse,  1840,  Phil.  Mag.  J,  18, 185 ;  Ann,  Fharm. 
35,  306.) 
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73.  Oil  of  Origanum. 

Kane.    Zond.  Ed,  Mag.  J.  13,  AZi^i   J.  pr.  Ohem.  15,  157;    Ann. 

Pharm.  82,  285. 
Zeller.     Stud,  fiber  ather.  Ode,  Landau,  1352. 

Jkmtemol,  Btmnce  d'OH^fon^  OU  iff  Wild  Mofyortm. 

Source  and  Exiraetitm.  In  wild  marjoram,  (hiffanum  mdfforej  L. 
Obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  in  the  flowenng  atate  with  water. 

Properties.  Pale  to  browniab-ydlow.  (Zeller.)  Sp.  gr.  0-909 
(Brand) ;  0*6901  —  0909,  rectilM,  0-8679  (Kane)  ;  0'87  —  0 97 
(Zeller).  Boile  almost  eoustantly  at  IBl"".  (Kane.)  Bmells  strongly  of 
the  plant,  and  has  a  sharp  aromatie  taste.    Neutral. 

Kane. 


C  .^ «....    86*71  ....    86*08  ....    86*33  ....    8«*18 

H 1111  ....     11*44  ....     11*44  ....     11-64 

O 2*18  ....       2*48  ....       2-23  ....       2*18 

100*00  ....  100*00  ....  10000  ....  100*00 
It  is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  eamphor,  eenwaponttng  to  the  fbrmola  C^H^. 


BecampoaituyM.  1.  Deposits  camphor  after  long  standing.  —  2.  With 
iodine,  it  becomes  strendy  heated  and  detonates,  giving  off  riolet  and 
ydlow-red  rapours  and  becoming  yiscid.  (Zeller.)  —  3.  With  nitj'ie 
acid,  it  becomes  brownish-red  to  yellow-brown,  ^ring  off  gas  with 
violence  when  heated,  and  leaving  a  solid  yellow  resin.  (Hasse,  Zeller.) 
—  4.  With  oU  offntriol,  it  becomes  dark  blood-red.  —  5.  With  bichromate 
of  poUuh  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  dark  brown.  (Zeller.)  — 
6.  Heated  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  bisulphite  qf  aimnonia 
or  aoda,  it  is  resolved  into  a  permanently  liquid  hydrocarbon  belonging  to 
the  campheues,  and  a  white  solid  mass  which,  when  washed  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  amorphous  powder 
not  containing  either  sulphur,  or  ammonia,  or  soda.  (Rochleder,  Wien, 
Ahad.  Ber.  13,  109;  J.pr,  Ohem,  64,  29;  Chem,  Cenir.  1854,  723.) 

ChmbinatUms.  Dissolves  in  12  — 16  pt&  alcohol  of  sp.  gt»  0*85, 
forming  a  turbid  liquid.    (Zeller.) 


74.  Oil  of  ParmMa  parietina  (Adiard,) 

The  lichen  is  distilled  with  water,  20  lbs.  of  it  yielding  5  grains  of 
the  oil.  Light  green  (colourlesSi  according  to  Hinterberger  (Bepert,  47, 
1 99),  of  buttery  consistence,  lighter  than  water.  It  has  a  musty  smeU 
and  taste,  producing  an  after-sensation  of  scratching  in  the  throat. 
(Gumprecht,  1824,  N.  Tr,  1, 1,  62;  Repert.  18,  241.) 
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75.  Oil  of  Pelargonium. 

Recluz.     (1829.)     J.  Pkarm.  13,  529. 

C.  and  P.  SiMONNBT.    iV,  J.  Fharm,  13,  43. 

GuiBOUBT.    i\r.  •/.  Fharm.,  15,  346. 

Source  and  Extraction,  In  Pdargonium  odoratis-simum,  P,  roseum, 
WUld.,  and  P.  capttatuMy  Art.  The  fresh  flowers  and  leaves  are  distilled 
with  water,  and  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  cohobated  over  new  portions. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colonrless,  viscid  like  palm-oil  (Simonnet), 
pale-yellow,  mobile  (Gnibonrt)  ;  solidifies  in  a  white  crystalline  mass 
below  IS*^  (Recluz),  becomes  turbid,  without  solidifying,  when  cooled  to  0^ 
(Guibourt) ;  smells  like  roses  (Simohnet)  and  lemons  (GuibourtV  and 
has  a  warming  taste  (Guibourt).  It  contains  pelargonio  acid  (xiii,  869) 
and  a  neutral  oil.     (Pless,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  54.) 

In  iodine-vapour  it  becomes  brown  after  a  few  seconds,  then  black. 
In  nitrous  acid  vapours  it  turns  apple-green.  Mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
it  yields  a  brown  oil,  having  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour.  (Guibourt.) 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.     (Simoniiet) 


76.  Oil  of  Fimpinella. 

a.  From  the  root  of  the  common  Bumet-saxifrage,  Pimpindla 
Sasifraga,  L.  The  root  is  distilled  with  water ;  the  yellow  oil-drops 
which  pass  over  with  the  water  are  collected  j  and  the  water  is  partly 
redistilled  to  obtain  the  oil.  Gold-yellow,  mobile  oil,  which  floats  on 
water,  has  a  strong  penetrating  odour  like  parsley  seeds,  and  a  disagree- 
ably bitter  tnste  with  scratching  after-sensation.  —  Fuming  nitric  acid 
colours  the  oil  red,  and  converts  it  into  a  brown,  balsamic,  resinous  mass* 

—  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  etherf  imparting  to 
those  liquids  its  strong  taste  and  odour.     (Bley,  N.  Tr.  12,  2,  62.) 

b.  From  tho  root  of  Fimpinella  nigra^  wUld.  —  The  root  contains 
0*38  p  c.  of  the  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation  with  water. 

—  Light  blue  oil  which  floats  on  water.  Its  odour,  like  that  of  the  root, 
is  less  penetrating  than  that  of  the  preceding  oil ;  its  taste,  also  like  that 
of  the  root,  is  burning,  and  afterwards  scratching.  —  In  sunshine,  it  turns 
green  after  a  few  weeks,  even  in  closed  vessels.  —  Fuming  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  an  odourless  cnrstalline  resin.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  forms  with 
it  a  brown  odorous  resin. — It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oUs,  both  Jixed  and  volatile. 


77.  Oil  of  Poplar-buds. 

In  the  buds  of  the  black  poplar,  Populus  nigra,  whence  it  is  obtained 
by  distillation  with  water.  —  Colourless,  fragrant  oil,  which  floats  on 
water.  It  makes  stains  on  paper  which  are  completely  dissipated  by 
heat ;  burns  with  black  smoke  when  set  on  fire ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether.  (Pellerin,  1822,  J.  Pharm.  S,  428  ;  abstr. 
15,  237.) 

Oii  qf  Pyr9tkrum^aee  Oil  qfF^etfew  (p.  369). 
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78.  Baspberry-camphor. 

Expressed  raspberries  are  distilled  with  water;  the  flocks  which 
separate  after  a  while  from  the  distillate  are  collected  and  dissolved  in 
etner;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  —  Small  lam insB,  some  of 
which  float  on  water,  while  others  sink.  —  Volatilises  readily  when 
heated.  With  cold  oil  of  vitriol^  it  assumes  a  jollowish  colour,  without 
losing  its  odour ;  with  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  violet-brown,  giving  off  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  —  It  dissolves  in  tocUer,  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  in  aqueous  potash^  with  the  odour  of  violets  when  heated. 
—  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  (Bley,  1837,  iV.  Br.  Arch. 
132,  48.) 


79.  Oil  of  Roses. 

Saussurb.     (1828.)    Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  13,  337. 

Blajicbet.     Ann.  Pharm.  7,  154;  Repert,  50,  134. 

GoBEii.     Schw,  58,  473. 

OuiBOURT.     N.  J.  Pharm,  15,  345. 

Zeller.    Stud,  uber  other.  Ode,  Landau,  1850. 

RownOl,  Bnenee  de  ro$e. 

Source  and  Extraction,  In  the  flowers  of  Bosa  centi/olia,  Z., 
E.  moichata,  Gem.  R,  sempervirens,  L,,  and  R,  damcucinOf  Mi/l.  —  The 
fresh  rose-leaves  are  distilled  with  water,  the  solidifying  oil  which  floats 
on  the  watery  distillate  is  removed  ;  and  the  water  is  cobobated  several 
times  over  fresh  quantities  of  roses.  —  In  India,  the  oil  which  floats  on 
the  water  is  collected  by  dipping  into  it  sticks  covered  with  cotton,  and 
then  pressing  the  cotton.  (Ch^reau,  J.  Pharm.  1826,  436.)  —  A  larger 
quantity  of  rose-oil  is  obtained,  by  leaving  the  roses  freed  from  their 
calicos,  in  contact  with  water  for  some  days  before  distillation,  till  they 
be^in  to  ferment  and  acquire  a  vinous  odour.  (Cenedella,  Gatz.  eclet.  di 
Chim.  med.  Ago^to,  34.)  —  In  Arabia,  roses  are  distilled  with  solution  of 
common  salt  without  cooling ;  the  distillate  is  poured  into  earthen  vessels 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  solidified  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  is 
removed.  (Landerer,  Repert,  77,378.)  —  In  Macedonia,  the  expressed 
juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  5  or  6  days  (Landerer,  Repert,  96,  401), 
in  Bengal,  roses  steeped  in  water  are  thus  exposed,  and  the  oil  which 
then  floats  on  the  surface  is  soaked  up  with  cotton.  (Monro,  BuU. 
Pharm.  3,  177.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  (Sanssure),  slightly  coloured 
(Gobel,  Blanchet),  greenish  yellow  (Guibourt),  brownish  yellow.  (Zeller.) 
Sp.  gr.  at  33°  =  0832  (Saussnre) ;  at  25°,  0  867  — 0*872  (Chardin,  Ann. 
Pharm.  7,  154);  German  rose-oil,  0814;  Persian,  0*832.  (Zeller.)  — 
Solidifies  above  0°  to  a  buttery  mass  (Sanssure),  to  a  white,  transparent, 
laminated  mass  (G&bel),  at  26^  (Blanchet),  at  various  temperatures 
(Guibourt),  at  25^  (Zeller.)  —  When  slowly  cooled,  it  remains  trans- 
parent, and  appears  traversed  by  slender,  shininfif,  iridescent  laminsd 
(when  adulterated  with  spermaceti,  it  becomes  opaque) ;  by  rapid  cooling 
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it  becomes  turbid  and  cloudy.)  (Guibourt.)  Melts  at  29*'— aO°.  (Saiuh 
sure\  at  22-5°  (Gobel),  at  37*5^  (Zeller.)  —  Tension  of  the  vapour  at 
14*5°  =  2™"  of  mercury.  (Saussure.)  —  Has  a  penetrating  odour  of  roses 
(Saussure) ;  strong,  pleasant  only  when  diluted  with  alcohol ;  very 
persistent.  (Gobel.)  —  Taste,  mild,  tatfaer  sweetish.  (Saussure.)  —  Has 
a  strong  acid  reaction.    (Zeller.) 

Santfiwe.        BkuMhct.         GOM. 

"  M.  ^  «• 

€ 82-05  .......     74*08 f^'CB 

ml     •.••l....aM....a«*.  MV     X9     ..M....  }L£    |I4      a.....*.  kO    VII 

O --.      3-05  13-78  14-28 

99-13  lOe^O  100-00 

a  containfl  0*87  p.  e.  nitrogen.    It  is  a  miztnre  of  Tolatile  oil  and  camphor 
(Saussure);  contains  ^  pt.  camphor  in  solution  (Blanchet). 

Decompositions:  1 .  Iodine  imparts  to  oil  ef  roses  a  faint  crimson  colour 
(Zeller)  ;  in  vapour  of  iodine  the  oil  remains  colourless.  (Guibourt.)  — 
2.  With  2  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  froths  up,  and,  after  addition  of 
water,  deposits  white,  tallowy,  kn«idable  lamime  (Hasse,  Ordl.  Ann. 
1785,  1,  422) ;  assumes  a  pale  brownish  yellow  colour  and  becomes 
somewhat  more  tenacious.  (Zeller.)  —  3.  In  nitrous  acid  gas,  it  acquires 
a  deep  yellow  colour.  (Guibourt)  —  4.  With  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  turns  brown,  and  acquires  a  more  agreeable  but  Winter  odour. 
(Guibourt.)  —  5.  With  bichromoUe  ofpotcuk  and  siulpkuric  acid-,  it  becomes 
brownish  and,  after  a  time,  violet.    (Zeller.) 

Combinations.  The  oil  dissolves  sparingly  in  water. — At  18*7^,  it 
dissolves  in  160  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*815  (Gobel);  at  U"*  in  148 
pts.,  at  22°  in  83  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*806.  (Saussore.)  —  The  oil  is 
not  separated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water  (Blanchet) ;  but  from 
its  aqueous  solution  it  is  taken  up  by  platinum-black  and  platinic  oxide, 
which  thereby  acquire  the  property  of  glowing  when  dried  and  heated  to 
100^     (Dobereiner,  Sckw.  ^^y  298.) 


80.  Rose-camphor. 

Saussure.    (1820.)    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  13,  337. 
Blanchet.    Ann,  Fharm.  7,  154. 
Hbrberoer.    RepeH,  48,  102. 

Solid  Jiote-ot'/.    Stearoptene  qf  Rose^oii* 

SowK!e  and  Eatraotim.  In  rose-oil.  —  Separatee  from  fose-water  in 
the  cold.  —  1.  The  oil  is  cooled  and  pressed  between  bibulous  paper 
when  solid.  (Saussure.)  —  2.  Rose-oil  is  mixed  with  3  pts.  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0-875  ;  and  the  crystalline  mass  which  t^en  separates  is  dissolved 
in  ether,  precipitated  therefrom  by  addition  of  alcohol,  and  freed  from 
adhering  oil  by  repeated  washing  with  alcohol.     (Blaachei.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  ccSourless,  shining  laminae  (Saussure) ;  siz- 
to  eight-sided  crystals  (Herberger);  which  exhibit  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.    (Guibourt^  IT.  J.  Pharm.  15,  845.)  —  It  has  the  consistenoe  of 
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wax  (Sauasnxe) ;  when  eeparated  irom  roee-water,  it  it  a  wbite,  bntteiy, 
ciystalline  mass  (Blanobet)  ;  from  ooBcentrated  rose-water  it  crystallises 
in  six-sided  lamina.  (Steinacher.)  —  Lighter  than  water,  lights  also 
than  rose-oil  containing  the  camphor  (Saossnre,  Herberger) ;  heavier 
than  aloohoL  (Herberger.)  —  It  is  buttery  and  crystalline  at  25^,  melts 
at  85%  boik  without  deoompoution  at  2aO^--deo'^(Blanehet) ;  melts  at 
9if — 34^  (SansBuio) ;  melts  to  a  eolonrleos  oil  at  \S^f  and  at  a  higher 
tempeiatare  soliditieB  in  the  crystalline  form,  leaving  a  smiUl  quantity  of 
chasooal  (Herberger)  ;  after  being  kept  for  a  year,  its  melting  point  rises 
froml5''to20%  (Bicia)  Solidifies  again  at  dfi''.  ( Blanche  t.)  Tension 
of  vapour  =  0*0005  met.  at  14*5°.  (Saussure.)  —  Has  a  faint  odour  of 
roses.  (Blanchet,  Herberger.)  Smells  of  roses,  even  after  being  three 
times  sublimed  over  ignited  charcoal,  or  after  its  alcoholic  solution  has 
been  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  (Herberger.)  Has  a  somewhat 
warming  aromatic  taste.    (Herboiger.) 

C 86-74     81-09 

H 14-89 14-39 


101-63     95-48 

Agrees  with  the  formok  C^ll^.    (Blanchet.) 

DeoamposUiomn  —  1.  When  igt  on  J!re,  it  bume  with  a  bright  non- 
fuliginous  flame.  (Blanchet.)  —  2.  Chlorine  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  rose-camphor,  produces  a  white  odourless  precipitate. — ' 
3.  With  nUric  add,  it  turns  vellow,  diBSol?es  with  slight  evolution  of  gas, 
loses  its  odour,  and  forms  oxsiic  acid.  —  4.  It  is  dissolved  and  turned  brown 
by  M  of  vitriol.  —  5.  It  is  not  altered  bv  potamum,     (Herberger.) 

Combinations,  Verv  sparingly  soluble  in  wo^.  (Herberger.)  After 
being  moistened  with  aJoohol,  it  unites  with  iodint,  without  rise  of  tem- 
perature or  detonation  ;  the  compound  partly  volatilises  undecomposed 
when  heated.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
difficulty  in  nqueotu  pot<uh^  more  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia.  —  The 
solution  of  rose-camphor  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  does  not 
possess  any  odour  of  roses,  or  even  acquire  it  after  supersatuiation  with 
acids.     (Herberger.) 

Bose-camphor  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,     (Herberger.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol^  readily  in  ether.  (Blanchet)  —  It 
dissolves  in  500  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  at  14°  (Saussure),  in  490  pts. 
of  alcohol  of  sp.  g;T.  0*85  at  15^;  more  easily  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  clouded  by  water,  and  yields  crystalline  laminae  when 
evaporated.     (Herberger.) 

It  dissolves  in  volatile  oils.    (Herberger.) 


81.  Oil  of  Rosemary. 

Sausssrb.    (1820.)    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  13,  278. 

Kanb.    lioniL  Ed.  Mag.  J.  18,  487;  J.  pr.  Chem,  15, 156;  Ann.Pharm. 

82,  284;  abstr.  Eepert.  70,  161. 
ZsLLER.    Stud.  uber.  ather.  Oele,  Landau,  1850. 
VoLH.    if.  £r.  Arch.  74,  16. 

RotmarinOl,  Bsstnee  ds  rosmMrin  or  romarin,  Oievm  Anikos. 
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Source  and  Bxtt'oetion.  In  Bogmarintu  officiTicUis,  L.  —  It  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  with  water. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colonrless  (Sanssnre),  yellowish  to  yellow. 
(Zeller.)  Sp.  gr.  0*983  at  15^  ;  rectified  0*886  (Saussare)  ;  0*897  ;  after 
repeated  rectification,  0-8854— 0*8875  (Kane),  0*88— 0*91.  (Zeller. — 
Boiling  point  166*5  to  168^  (Kane) ;  of  the  fresh  oil,  below  lOO"" ;  of  old 
oil,  ia2<'  (Kane);  of  the  rectified  oil,  165''.  (Saussure.)  —  Tension  of 
▼aponr  at  ]6''=:0'0095  met.  of  mercury.  (Sanssare.)  It  has  a  cam- 
phorons  taste  and  smells  like  the  plant  It  is  neutral.  (Zeller.)  Toms 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  to  the  right.     (Lallemand.) 

Saussure.  Kane. 

a.  b, 

C  82*21  83*40 

H 9*42  11-66 

O  773  4*94 

99*36  100-00 

a  contains  0*64  p.  c  nitrogen ;  b  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C^H'O'  » 
9(C'll^)  +  2H0.  It  is  probaby  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  an  oxygenated  oil.     (Kanv.)     See  next  page. 

Decompositions.  1.  Spanish  oil  of  rosemary  leaves  on  evaporation  -^ 
of  camphor.  (Proust.)  —  2.  When  cooled  to  between  —  27°  and  —  30°, 
it  deposits  camphor.  (Trommdsorfi^,  N.  2Vs.  20, 2,  24.)  —  3.  With  iodine 
it  becomes  hot,  bat  does  not  explode,  ffives  off  a  small  quantity  of  yellow- 
red  vapours,  and  thickens  without  sdteration  of  odour.  (Zeller.)  —  It 
becomes  heated  by  contact  with  iodine,  sufficiently  to  volatilise  the  iodine 
with  explosive  violence.  (Walcker,  Fogg.  6,  126.)  —  4.  With  nitric 
acid,  it  assumes  a  pale  yellow  to  yellow  colour,  becomes  heated,  and  gives 
off  gas  with  violence,  without  thickening.  (Zeller.)  —  With  fuming  nitric 
acid,  it  emits  a  crackling  noise  and  forms  a  brown-red  balsam.  (Hasse, 
Crell.  Ann.  1785, 1, 422.) — 5.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  black  (Kane), 
reddish-brown  (Zelier):  the  mixture  saturated  with  lime  contains  the  lime- 
salt,  soluble  in  water,  of  a  peculiar  acid  (Unverdorben,  Fogg,  8,  484),  — 
of  a  sulphuretted  acid,  and  yields  by  distillation  Kane's  rosmaHne,  an  oil 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  of  sp.  0  8678, 
and  boiling  point  173*8''.  —  Oil  of  rosemary  yields  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
brown  mass  of  the  consistence  of  a  balsam  (Hasse,  Crell.  Ann.  1786, 
2,  36),  an  easily  fusible  resin,  soluble  only  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  an 
oily  acid.  (Unverdorben,  Fogg,  8,  484.)  —  6.  With  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  it  blackens  and  forms  a  heavy  oil,  but  no  solid  compound.  (Cluzel, 
Ann.  Chim.  52.  270.)  — At  22"*  it  absorbs  218  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
becoming  black  and  turbid.  Saussure.^  —  7'  With  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid^  it  becomes  strongly  neated,  assumes  a  yellowish  brown 
colour  (Zeller),  and  forms  limettic  acid.  (Vohl.)  —  8.  Distilled  over 
hydrate  of  potash  or  lime,  it  yields  rosemary-camphor,  which  sublimes. 
(Meyer,  Chem,  Vers,  iiber  ungetoschtem  Kali.  1764,  81.)  —  9.  Heated 
with  hypochlorite  of  lime,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  chloroform.  — 
10.  Distilled  with  hypobromite  of  lime,  it  yields,  in  like  manner,  carbonic 
acid  and  bromoform.  (Chautard,  Compt.  rend.  34,  485.)  —  11.  Finely 
divided  sulphide  of  lead  is  converted  oy  oil  of  rosemary —  through  the 
action  of  the  ozone  contained  therein — into  sulphate  of  lead.  (Over- 
beck,  N.  Br.  Arch.  79,  138.) 
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ConUnnationB.  Oil  of  rosemary  at  29^  absorbs  9*75  vol.  ammonia^ 
ga».  (Saassure.)  —  It  dissolves  in  every  proportion  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0-85  (Zeller),  at  18°  in  40  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*887.  (Saassure.)  — It 
dissolves  abundantly  copal  and  co/ovichfrnc, 

IT  According  to  Lallemand  {N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  57,  404),  oil  of 
rosemary  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  two  oils,  one 
boiling  at  165^  the  other  between  200°  and  210^  — a.  The  former  is  a 
mobile  hydrocarbon  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left :  it 
unites  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  combination  being  attended  with  rise 
of  temperature,  and  forms  a  compound  which  remains  liquid  if  left  to 
itself,  but,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  crystalline  hydrochlorate  apparently  identical  with  artificial 
camphor  (p.  265).  The  same  oil  quickly  aosorbs  moist  oxyeen  in  sun- 
shine, forming  crystals  which  are  similar  to  those  produced  in  Tike  manner 
from  oil  of  turpentine,  but  disappear  if  subjected  to  the  further  action  of 
oxygen,  yielding  a  brown  acid  soluble  in  water. 

h.  The  portion  boiling  between  200^  and  210'^  deposits  at  low  tem- 
peratures a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  resembling  common  camphor  in 
all  respects,  excepting  that  it  has  rather  less  dextro-rotatory  power.  An 
additional  quantity  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the.  mother-liquor 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  ^ 

Camphor  qfMarth  Wild  Rotemary — see  LedMm<aimpkor  (p.  377). 


82.  Oil  of  SafGron. 

AscHOFp    (1818.)     BerlJahrh,  1%\S,  5\. 

Dehnb.    Crell.  Chem.  J,  3,11. 

Henry.     JL  Fharm,  7,  400. 

BouiLLON-LAORANaE  &  YoGBL.     Atifi,  Chim.  80,  195. 

Quadrat.     Wien,  Akad.  JSer,  6,  546;  further,  J.  pr,  Chem.  5S,  68. 

Si^rtmdlf  Eaenee  de  9qflr(m. 

Source  and  Extraction,    In  saffron,  the  stigmata  of  Crocus  satimu,  Z. 

—  1.  Obtained  by  distillation  with  water.     (Bouillon  &  Vogel,  Quadrat.) 

—  2.  Saffron  distilled  over  a  quick  fire,  with  8  pts.  of  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  and  4  pts.  of  aqueous  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*24,  yields 
9*4  p.  c.  of  oil     (Henry.) 

Properties.  Yellow,  mobile,  heavier  than  water  (Henry,  Bouillon  k 
Vogel),  lighter  than  water  (Quadrat).  Smells  like  saffron,  and  has  a 
burning,  sharp,  rather  bitter  and  caustic  taste.  (Henry,  Bouillon  <fe 
Vogel.) 

It  gradually  changes  into  a  solid  mass,  which  makes  its  appearance, 
even  during  the  distillation  of  saffron  with  water  (Bouillon,  Dehne), 
and  sinks  in  water.  (Henry,  Quadrat.) — Easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Bouillon.) 
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83.  (Ml  of  Sage. 

Ilisch.    (1811.)     A.  Tr.  20,  2,  7. 

Hbrberger.    JReperL  S^  131 , 

RocHLEDBB.    Ann,  Fharm,  44,  4;  abstr.  Bepert.  79,  310. 

Zbllbs.     Stud,  fiber  dlher.  Ode,  Landaa,  1850. 

SMheiolf  SalbHol,  Emmee  ds  Mm§9* 

FormnUon^     6j  botling  oil  of  imutard  with  a^iMoiu  soda.    (HJan* 
inreii,  Wim.  Akad.  Ber.  5, 189): 

10C<H«CyS>  -f  12NaO  •»  4C>sHi<*0  •»-  2C«H<N«0«  +  lONaCyS'. 

Source  and  Extracti&n,    In  Salvia  ojficinaliBf  L,  —  Obtained  hy  din* 
tilling  the  fresh  herb  with  water. 

Properties*     Greenish   to  brownish  yellow  (Zeller);    from  yonng 

f slants :  green,  soon  taming  brown ;  from  old  plants  in  antunin  :  yellow 
Carthenser) ;  distilled  from  oil  8  years  old  at  128°  — 130°,  or  from  oil 
2  years  old  at  150°:  colourless ;  uom  the  least  rolatile  part  of  a  two 
years  old  oil,  by  distillation  with  water  :  pale  yellow.  (Roohleder.^  — 
Sp.  gr.  0-864  (Ilisch);  0  86—0-92.  (Zeller.)  —  Boils  between  130° 
and  160°.  bat  not  at  a  constant  temperature.  (Rochleder.)  Smells 
and  tastes  like  the  plant,  wh^n  distilled  from  oil  8  years  old  oil  at  128° 
to  180°;  burning  and  camphorous,  from  oil  2  years  old  at  150°;  disagree- 
ably like  rum.  —  Neutral     (Zeller.) 

R<Mhl^er<  Hlaaiweti. 


h,  c.  <I.  e. 


C  80-25  ....    II'VJ  ....    78*38  ....    80-64  S0-6S 

H 10-91  ....     10-69  ....     10-64  ....     10-95  .......     11-70 

O  8-84  ....     11-34  ....     11-03  ....      8-41    ^      7-67 

loi-oo  ...  100^00  ....  100-00  ....  lootoo  ...c..,  100-oa 

a.  The  first  tenth,  distilled  at  135%  of  a  sample  of  8age>oil  8  yearn  old,  ledistilled 
per  9€  in  the  oi)-bath  between  128*  and  130**  till  ]  had  p«Mod  oirer.  —  *.  The  distillate 
from  8  yean  old  oil,  between  130*  and  140*,  redistilled  oTer  chloride  of  calcium 
between  96*  and  105*.  —  e.  Thfl  distillate  from  2  years  pld  oil  bel^  160*,  dialiUed'  at 
1 50*  per  00  over  chloride  of  cidcinm.  —  d.  The  product  obtained  by  distilling  with  water 
at  130*  — 145*,  the  least  volatUe  of  a  2  years  old  oil,  rectified  «er  m  over  chloride  of 
calcium.  —  «.  Prepared  from  oil  of  musterd.  —  Sage^il  is  a  muture  of  several  oils,  of 
which  a  and  4l  oontspoBd  to  tlie  formula  €?^»0,  d  and  tf  to  the  formula  O^RiK)'. 
(Rochleder.) 

DecompatitianA  1.  Sage^^U  when  oiqmed  to  the  ait  for  some  time, 
deposits  cMnphor  (Herberger),  and  becomes  slighdy  acid.     (Zeller.)  — 

2.  The  Spanish  oil  when  evaporated,  leaves  ^  pt.  camphor  (Proust); 
German-oil  becomes  lesinons  withont  leaving  eamphor.      (Ili$ch.)  — 

3.  With  iodiau^  it  gives  off  yellowish  red  and  grey  vapours  withont 
fulmination,  and  forms  a  soft,  extractive  mass.  (Zeller.)  —  It  forms  with 
iodine,  without  losing  its  odour,  a  thick  magma  easily  soluble  in  the  rest 
oiF  the  oil.  (Guyot,  J.  Phye,  5,  230.)  —  4.  With  cold  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  or  with  ufeaker  nitric  acid,  if  warmed,  it  acquires  a  brown-red  colour 
(Rochleder),  reddish  brown  (Zeller),  and  deposits  a  red  resin,  with  rise 
of  temperature  and  brisk  evolution  of  gas.  —  This  resin  consists  of 
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unaltered  oil ;  a  yellow  resin  soluble  with  red  colour  in  aqueous  potash ; 
and  nitrate  of  camphor,  which,  wh«n  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  vola- 
tile oil  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  residual,  yellowish  red,  brittle 
resin.  —  The  mixture  dropped  into  f toning  nitric  add^  becomes  heated, 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  common  camphor.  — 
On  distilling  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  this  mixture  with  4  pts.  of  water, 
common  camphor  sublimes.  (Rochleder.)  —  5.  OU  of  vitinol  colours  it 
brownish  red  to  crimson.  (Zeller.)  —  6.  Distilled  with  hydrate  ofpotash^ 
it  yields  volatile  oils,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  last,  then  turns  brown, 
aod  leaves  carbonate  of  potash.  —  Sage«oil  two  yean  eld  distilled  with  a 
mnall  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash,  yieldi — at  first  without  evolution 
of  gas  -^  a  ooiourlesB  oil  smelling  of  oil  of  turpentine  (84*40  C,  1 1  '87  H^ 
3-73  O),  then  another  oil  (8317  C,  11-26  H,  5' 57  0  =  C»H^O»),  and 
at  last,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  an  oil  haviii^  a  strong  burning  odour 
of  sage  and  peppermint  ^76-87  p.  c.  0,  1 1  50  H,  9'83  0  =  C»H*»0*) ; 
sage  oil  8  years  old,  distilled  after  digestion  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  a  colourless  oil  having  an  empyreu- 
matic  odour  (8265  C,  1252  H,  483  0  =  C«H»0)  and  leaves  car- 
bonate and  hydrate  of  potash  tinged  with  brown.  (Roobleder.)  -^ 
7.  With  bichromate  of  potash  and  ndphurie  acid^  it  acquires  a  dark  brown 
colour,  afterwards  becoming  greenish.  (Zeller.)  —  8.  Boiled  with  nitro^ 
prusnde  ofcopper,  it  yields  a  slate-grey  deposit  and  acquires  &  darker 
colour.     (Heppe,  If,  Jor.  Areh.  89,  57.) 

It  dissolves  in  every  proportion  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85.    (Zeller.) 


84.  Sage-camphor. 

This  substance  was  found  in  sage-oil  which  had  been  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  badly-dosed  vessel,  and  was  purified  by  pressure  between 
slightly  warmed  filtering  paper.  —  Yellowish  white  mass,  lighter  than 
water,  melting  at  31 — 37  ,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  turpentine- 
camphor  and  fiJightly  like  that  of  sage-oil,  and  a  persistently  sharp  and 
bitterish  cooling  taste.  Neutral.  — When  strongly  A^a^^,  it  swells  up, 
diffusiog  a  smo£e  which  produces  a  scratchiug  sensation  in  the  throat> 
and  a  strong  odour  of  turpentine-camphor,  and  yielding  a  slight  sub- 
limate. — '  When  set  on  fire^  it  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  shining 
cbarcoaL  —  With  nibric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1'27,  it  becomes  slightly  heated^ 
and  yields  a  yellow  resin  but  no  oxalic  acid.  —  With  oil  of  viti'iol  it 
becomes  brown-red  and  acquires  a  resinous  consistence.  —  With  hot 
hydrochloiic  acidj  it  forms  a  resinous  mass.  —  With  cavstic  aUealitt,  it 
forms  a  yellow-brown  resin.  —  Sage-camphor  dissolves  in  450  pts.  of  cold 
and  300  pts.  of  hot  water;  the  solution  yields  crystalline  films  when 
evaporated,  but  does  not  deposit  crystals  on  cooling.  —  It  dissolves  with- 
i  out  alteration  in  diltUe  ndphuric  acid.  —  It  dissolves  in  5  pt&  alcohol  of 

1  sp.  gr.  0'82|  in  all  proportions  of  ether,  easily  in  oU  of  turpentine,  less 

I  easily  in  rock-oU,  easily  infixed  oiU,    (Herberger,  Sepert,  34.  131.) 
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85.  Oil  of  Sweet  Sedge. 

Trommsdorff.     (1809.)    Ann,  Chim.  81,  332;  \i.  Tr.  18,  2,  122. 
ScHNEDBRMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  41,  374. 
Zeller.     Stud,  iiber  ather.  Ode,  Landau,  1850. 

Kalmutdl,  Essence  tTaeore, 

Source  and  Extractum,  In  the  root-stocks  of  the  sweet  sedge,  Acorus 
calamuSf  L.  —  The  roots  fresh  or  at  least  not  too  old,  yield  when  com- 
minated  and  distilled  with  water,  1  p.  o.  of  oil  (Martins,  Reperi,  39,  240), 
1*09  p.  0.  (Blej  Repert,  48*96;  ;  dry  roots  a  year  old  yield  1*36  p.  c. ; 
fresh,  slightly  dried  roots,  0*73  p.  o.  (van  Hees,  Pharm*  Centralbl, 
1847,  380.) 

Properties.  Pale  yellow  to  dark  yellow  (Trommsdorff,  Martins) ; 
light  brownish  yellow  (Bley);  pale  to  reddish  yellow  and  brown. 
(Zeller.)  According  to  Schnedermann,  the  moBt  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  is  colourless. 
—  Sp. gr. 0*899  at  25°  (Trommsdorff),  0-89— 0*94  (Zeller),  0*950— 0984. 
(van  Hees.) — Boiling  point  195°  (after  the  most  volatile  nortion  has  been 
distilled  off).  (Sohnedermann.  —  Has  a  strong  pungent  odour,  like  that 
of  the  roots,  and  an  aromatically  bitter,  burning,  slightly  oamphorous 
taste.     (Trommsdorff.)  —  Neutral.     (Zeller.) 

Schnedermann. 
a.  i. 

C    ^ 80-82    79*53 

H    10-89    10-28 

O 8-29     10-19 

100*00    . .  100-00 

a,  distilled  at  195^;  b,  at  260°.  It  is  a  mlztore  of  several  non-separable  oils; 
the  most  volatile,  containing  H  p^.  oxygen,  is  In  the  pnre  state,  most  probably  C*H^' ; 
the  less  volatile,  boiling  at  260  ,  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  oil,  the  latter  passing  off 
when  the  mixture  is  heated,  and  the  resin  remaining.    (Sohnedermann.) 

Decompontions.  1.  It  becomes  darker  in  colour  by  exposure  to  light, 
(Trommsdorff.)  —  2.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  thickens  and  turns 
slightly  acid,  but  does  not  yield  any  camphor.  (Hasse,  CreU.  Ann, 
1785,  1,  422.)  —  3.  Gently  heated  with  iodine,  it  gi^es  off  a  small 
quantity  of  greyish  yellow  vapours  without  explosion,  and  is  converted 
into  a  tough,  reddish  yellow-brown  mass.  (Zeller.^  —  It  takes  up  1*52 
pts.  of  bromine,  and  acquires  a  blackish  green  colour.  (Knop,  C^^em. 
Centralbl.  1854,  498.)  —  5.  With  nili'ic  acid,  it  acquires  a  yellowish  red- 
brown  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  solid  resin  (Hasse),  crumbling. 
(Zeller.)  —  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  resinises.  —  7.  Alcoholic  potash  turns  it 
reddish  yellow-brown.  —  8.  With  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
it  forms  a  dark  brown,  thickish,  turbid  mass.     (Zeller.) 

It  dissolves  without  turbidity  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  1  pt.  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85. 
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86.  Oil  of  Serpentaria. 

In  yir^inian  snake-root,  Aristoloehia  Serpentaria^  L,  —  Tt  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  comminuted  root  with  water.  —  The  root  contains  0*5 
p.  c.  of  oil.  (Bachholz.)  —  Light  brown;  in  single  drops,  brownish 
yellow.  Lighter  than  water.  Smells  and  tastes  like  valerian  and  cam- 
phor.    (Grassmanuy  Repa't.  35,  463.) 

Neutral  Oil  qf  Spirasa,  see  Neutral  Oil  qf  Meadow-tweet  (p.  382.) 


87.  Oil  of  Squill. 

MeeriwieheldL  —  From  ScUlus  marUimuSy  L,  —  Obtained  by  crushing 
the  fresh  plant  and  dbtilHng  it  with  water.  —  Greenish  yellow,  viscid  ; 
has  a  disagreeable  and  persistent  odoar^  sharp,  bat  not  so  penetrating  as 
that  of  mustard-oil;  produces  burns  on  the  skin.  —  Soluble  in  alcohol; 
the  solution  irritates  the  skin.  —  The  oil  is  different  from  that  which  is 
obtained  by  distilling  fermented  squills  with  water.  (Landercr,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  95,  260.) 


88.  Oil  of  Syringa, 

Unachtee  Jaeminol. —  In  the  flowers  of  the  syringa,  Fhiladelphns 
COronariue,  L,  —  The  flowers  lose  their  odour  when  dry,  and,  on  being  distilled  with 
water,  yield  an  aqueoas  distillate  having  rather  a  repulsive  than  a  pleasant  odour,  but 
acquiring  after  some  time  an  odour  of  roses.  —  To  obtain   the  oil,   the   fresli 

flowers  are  exhausted  with  ether  in  a  displacement- apparatus  ;  the  upper 
ethereal  Tayer  is  separated  from  the  lower  gummy  watery  liquid ;  the 
ether  is  carefully  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is  collected  in  a  basin  and 
filtered  when  cold.  There  then  remains  on  the  filter  a  yellow  buttery 
mass,  which  loses  its  odour  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol ;  and  a  watery 
liquid  smelling  strongly  of  the  flowers  runs  off.  The  latter  is  shaken  up 
with  ether,  and  the  ether  is  removed,  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  left  to  evaporate.  —  Golden-yellow  oil,  having  an  intoxicating  odour 
in  the  mass,  fragrant  in  the  dilute  state.    (13uchner,  If.  Br,  Arclt,  8170.) 

Oil  of  Syringa  vulgarit,  see  Oil  qf  Lilac,  p.  377. 


9.  Volatile  Oil  of  Tagetes  glandulosa. 

Light   yellow,  strongly   anthelmintic.     (Fr.  Eiseubeck,  Br.   Arch. 
8,  421.) 


r 
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90.  Oil  of  Tangy. 

Promhbrz.    Mag.  Plarm,  8,  35. 

Persoz.    Compt,  rend.  18,  433;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  25,  60;  Ann.  Pharm, 

44,  81. 
Zeller.    SUid,  uher  other.  OeU,  Landao,  1850. 
WoHL.    iT.  Br.  Arch.  74, 16;  al^itr.  Pharm.  Centrattl.  1853,  818. 

Raif^arrenol,  Buenee  de  tanaUiey  oleum  tanaeeti. 

Source  and  jExtraciian.  In  tbe  herb  and  flowers  of  the  tansy.  Tana- 
cetum  vulgare,  L.  —  Obtained  by  distilling  either  the  fresh  or  the  dried 
plant  with  water. 

Properties.  Pale  yellow  from  the  leaves,  gold-yellow  from  the 
flowers  (Fromherz)  ;  the  plant  grown  on  a  damp  soil  yields  yellow  oil ; 
that  grown  on  a  dry  soil  yields  green  oil.  (Geoffroy.)  Sp.  gr.  0'948 
(Lewis);  0952  at  20°  (Fromherz);  from  the  flowers,  0*921 ;  from  the 
herb,  0*918.  (Zeller.)  Smells  like  the  herb  ;  tastes  burning  and  bitter. 
(Fromherz.)     Neutral.     (Zeller.) 

Decompositions.  1.  It  dissolves  iodine,  becoming  viscid  and  brown- 
red  (Flaschofl*,  Pr.  Arch.  33,  225),  slightly  warm  and  acid  at  the  same 
time  (Winckler,  Repert.  33,  185) ;  without  rise  of  temperature  or  forma- 
tion of  vapour.  (Zeller.)  —  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  ofl"  eas  with 
violence,  acquires  a  reddish  brown  to  reddish  yellow  colour  and  becomes 
resinous.  —  3.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  reddish  yellow.  (Zeller.) 
—  4.  Heated  with  5  pts.  bichromate  of  potash,  11  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
40  pts.  water,  it  yields  common  camphor.  (Persoz,  Vohl.)  —  5,  With 
nitroprusside  of  copper,  it  yields  a  brown-black  precipitate.  (Heppe, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  89.  57.) 

Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 

Oil  qf  TVqpaolum,  see  Oil  qf  Nasturtium,  p.  385. 


91.  Oil  of  Tea. 

Mulder.    (1838.)    Pogg.  43, 103. 

Source  and  Preparation.  In  tea,  the  dried  leaves  of  various  species  of 
Thea.  —  1.  A  hundred  grammes  of  tea  are  digested  for  48  hours  with 
1  litre  of  ether ;  the  ether  is  then  poured  off,  and  distilled  till  only  3  oz. 
are  left ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  1  oz.  water ;  the  mixture  is  distilled 
to  dr3mess,  in  the  sand-bath ;  the  upper  ethereal  layer  of  the  distillate  is 
separated  from  the  lower  and  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  and 
the  ether  decanted  therefrom  is  left  to  evaporate.  —  Chinese  Hyson 
yields  0'79  p.  c,  Congo  0*60  p.  c,  Java  Hyson  0*98  p.  c.  of  oil.  — 
2.  One  part  of  tea  is  aistilled  with  1  pt.  of  common  salt  and  6  pts.  of 
water ;  the  milky  distillate,  which  has  an  intoxicating  smell  of  tea,  is 
shaken  up  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  which  floats  on  the  liquid 
when  left  at  rest  is  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled  to  a 
small  residue,  and  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  therefrom. — 
No  oil  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  distilling  the  watery  distiUate  over  common  salt. — Tea 
distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  yields  a  distillate  haying  a  faint  odour,  but  no  oil. 


OIL  Of  VitlVERIA.  40a 

Properties.  Lemon*yel1ow ;  lighter  than  water ;  solidifies  easily  when 
cold  (becaase  it  contains  camphor  in  solution) ;  smells  strongly  of  tea,  and 
so  intoxicating  that  it  acts  lixe  a  narcotic  ;  tastes  of  tea,  but  not  astrin- 
gent. —  The  oil  prepared  by  the  second  method  rcsiuises  quickly  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 


92.  Oil  of  Wild  Thyme. 

Herberqer.     (1830,)    Eepert.  34,  41. 
Zeller.    Stud,  uber.  cither.  Oele,  Landau,  1850. 

QuendelOi. 

Source  and  Extraction.  In  wild  thyme,  Thymtu  Serphyllum,  Z.  — 
Obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  with  water.  — The  aqueous  distillate  from  old 
herb  contains  acetic  acid  as  well  as  oil.     (Trommsdorff,  N.  TV.  25,  2,  149.) —  Tho 

yield  of  oil  amounts  0*08  to  0*09  p.  c. 

Properties.  Gold-yellow  (Herberger) ;  wine-yellow  to  brown.  (Zeller.) 
Sp.  gr.  0*89  to  0*91.  (Zeller.)  Has  an  agreeable  odour  of  lemons  and 
thyme,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste.     (Herberger.) 

Decompositions.  1.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  iodine  in  the  cold,  but 
when  heated  with  it  to  75°,  forms,  without  violent  explosion^  a  mixture 
which  gives  off  iodine- vapours,  takes  fire,  and  after  the  combustion  leaves 
a  resin.  (Herberger.)  It  quickly  evolves  yellowish  red  vapours  with 
iodine, — especially  the  oil  obtained  from  the  dried  herb, — thickening  at 
the  same  time  and  acquiring  a  reddish  yellow-brown  colour.  (Zeller.) 
—  2.  With  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  dark  yellow-brown  colour,  gives  off 
gas  when  heated,  and  leaves  a  soft  resin.  (Zeller.)  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*28  does  not  act  upon  the  oil  at  22*5°,  but  when  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  it  explodes,  gives  off  nitrous  acid,  and  leaves  a  resin. 
(Herberger.)  —  3,  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  acquires  a  dark  brown-red  colour 
and  the  thickness  of  a  balsam.  (Zeller.) — 4.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid 
does  not  act  upon  the  oil  below  75°;  but  at  that  temperature,  it  produces 
ebullition,  the  mixture  becoming  viscid  on  cooling,  and  appearing  to  be 
mixed  with  blackish  green  oil-drops.  (Herberger.)  —  5.  With  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  assumes  a  greenish  brown-yellow  colour. 
(Zeller.) 

Combinations.  The  oil  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*85.    (Herberger,  Zeller.) 


63.  Oil  of  Vitlveria. 

In  the  root  of  a  grass  which  grows  in  India.  —  The  grass  is  cut  np 
and  distilled  with  water ;  the  oil  which  passes  over  is  collected ;  tho 
milky  water  which  goes  over  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  is 
exhausfil^d  with  ether,  and  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
from  the  solution.  —  The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  is  yellowish, 
transparent,  lighter  than  water ;  tho  less  volatile  is  turbid,  viscid,  heavier 
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than  water,  and  sticks  to  the  reoeirer.  This  latter  is  probably  a  mixtore 
of  oil  and  resin ;  on  treating  the  oil  with  aqneoas  soda,  the  resin  unites 
with  the  soda,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  by  supersaturatioa 
with  nitric  acid.    (Cap,  1833,  /.  Fharm.  19,  48 ;  Ann.  Fkarm.  7,  83.) 


94.  Oil  of  Fine-leaved  Waterdrop. 

In  the  seeds  of  PheUandrium  aquaticumf  L.  —  They  are  bruised  and 
distilled  with  water,  yielding,  according  to  Remler,  0'8  p.  o.  of  oil.  The 
plant  distilled  with  •)-  pt.  carbonate  of  potash,  j-  pt.  lime,  and  6  pts.  water, 
yields  a  milky,  ammoniacal,  aqueous  distillate  having  a  strong  taste  and 
smell :  on  this  distillate  there  floats  about  0*67  p.  c.  of  oil.  (Frick* 
hinger.)  —  Pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water  (Pfaff) ;  viscid,  heavier  than 
water  (Rayhand,  /.  Pharm,  20,  453);  when  obtained  by  distilling  the 
seed  with  potash,  it  is  brownish  yellow,  viscid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*8526  at  19^. 
(Frickhiuger.)  Has  a  penetrating  odour  and  a  persistent  aromatic  taste, 
like  that  of  the  seed.  (Pfafi*,  Frickhiuger.)  Neutral.  It  does  not  exert 
any  narcoti^  action  on  animals,  unless  administered  in  rather  large  quan- 
tities (Frickhiuger,  i^^rt.  68,  1.)  —  It  fulminates  with  iodine,  giving 
off  violet  vapours  and  leaving  a  brittle  resin.  With  filming  nitric  acid^ 
it  becomes  dark  brown,  then  colourless  and  tenacious* 


95.  Oil  of  Water  Horehound. 

In  the  fresh  herb  of  water  horehound,  Lycoptu  Ew^opceuM,  £.,  whence 
it  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  —  Green,  buttery  oil,  which 
smells  like  the  plant  and  has  a  sharp  taste.  (Geiger,  1823,  JSepert, 
15,  2.) 


Second   Appendix. 
Fennent  Oils. 

(Arranged  oiphtMically,) 

FermnUoha* 

These  are  volatile  oils,  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  various  plants, 
not  originally  contained  therein,  and  essentially  different  from  the  oils 
which  are  extracted  from  unfermented  plants  by  distillation  with  water. 
According  to  Becker  {N.  Br.  Arch,  55,  161),  they  were  known  to  the 
alchemists,  and  by  them  designated  quintessences.  The  number  of  them 
known  to  exist  has  increased,  since  Biichner  (Repert.  53,  299)  in 
1835,  first  separated  an  oil  of  this  nature  from  the  fermented  herb 
of  ErytlircBa  Centaurium  Fers.  by  distillation.*- Ferment-oils  are  for 
the  most  part  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary  volatile  oils. 
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'—  According  to  Berzelius  (Jahre^er.  27>  541),  they  are  perhaps  peculiar 
alcohols,  related  to  fusel-oil,  and  forming  compound  ethers  with  salt- 
radicals  and  acids. 

1.  Ferment-oil  of  Choerophyllum  sylve$tre, — The  flowering  plant  is 
left  to  ferment  in  water;  the  liquid  distilled  when  the  fermentation 
is  ended  ;  the  distillate  mixed  with  common  salt,  and  shaken  up 
witli  ether ;  and  tho  ether  removed  from  the  aqueous  solution  and 
left  to  evaporate  :  the  fernicnt-oil  dissolved  in  it  is  then  left  behind. 
—  Brown,  lighter  than  water,  with  a  strong  and  peculiar  pungent 
odour^  and  an  aromatic  taste,  not  bitter,  but  slightly  scratching.  — 
Evaporates  quickly  even  at  18^;  bums  when  ut  o»i^r«,  with  a  clear, 
luminous  flame,  diffusing  a  vapour  which  excites  coughing.  —  Chlorine'' 
toafey  converts  it  into  yellow  flocks  retaining  the  odoor  of  the  oil.  It 
dissolves  iodine.  It  is  decomposed  with  vicnence  by  nitiic  acid.  By 
oil  of  vitriol  it  is  coloured  brown,  without  losing  its  odour  ;  the  solution 
is  rendered  milky  by  water.  It  forms  an  emulsion  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oUs^  both  Juced 
and  volatile.    It  dissolves  resin.     (Bley,  iV.  Br.  Jreh.  45,  50.) 

2.  Ferment-oil  of  Chelidonium  majus,  Z. —  Obtained  from  the  roots,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ferment-oil  of  ChcBrophyllum  sylvestre.  —  Lighter 
than  water ;  has  an  agreeable  odour  like  the  bououet  of  wine,  and  a  per- 
sistent biting  taste.  It  is  not  very  volatile.  —  With  iodine  it  form?  a 
violet  solution.  With  nitric  acid  it  evolves  nitrous  gas,  and  with  oil  of 
vitriol  it  forms  a  slightly  coloored  solution,  which  is  scarcely  clouded  by 
water.  —  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  UHxter,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oiU, 
hothjixed  and  volatile.    (Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  48,  156.) 

S.  Ferment-oU  of  Conium  maculatum.  —  Obtained  from  fresh  hemlock 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ferment-oil  of  Charophyllum  sylvestre:  — 
Colourless ;  has  a  peculiar  odour,  not  like  that  of  hemlock,  and  a  sharp 
burning  taste ;  it  is  not  poisonous.  —  Dissolves  with  facility  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oiU  hoih  fixed  and  volatile.    (Landerer,  Bepert.  94,  237.) 

4.  Ferment-oil  of  Erytkrma  Centaurium,  Pers.  —  The  plant,  after  mace- 
ration in  water  for  1 2  hours,  gives  ofi*  a  perceptible  odour,  which  increases 
np  to  60  hours  maceration  and  then  ceases.  (Btichner.)  —  The  aqueous 
distillate  is  pale  yellow,  with  white  turbidity  ;  has  a  persistent  enliven- 
ing, aromatic  odour,  which  is  not  pleasant  when  close,  and  irritates  the 
eyes  and  nose ;  its  taste  is  excessively  burning,  like  that  of  creosote,  but 
not  persistent.  It  reddens  litmus,  but  not  permanently  (Biichner,  Bepert, 
58,  803),  and  when  heated  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  reduces 
the  solution  to  the  metallic  state.  (Biichner.)  —  To  prepare  the  oil, 
fresh  herb  is  macerated  in  water  fur  48  hours,  the  whole  distilled,  the 
odoriferous  distillate  redistilled,  and  this  process  continued  as  long  as 
drops  of  oil  pass  over  with  the  watery  vapour.  —  Thin  greenish  oil, 
having  a  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable,  odour :  it  is  not  poisonous. 
(Biichner,  Bepert.  53,  299.) 

5.  Fei'meniroU  ofEchium  vvlgare,  L. — The  plant  in  the  flowering  state 
is  distilled  with  water  after  maceration ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  up  with 
ether,  and  mixed  with  common  salt ;  and  the  ether  decanted  therefrom  is 
distilled  off*.  —  Pale  yellow  oil  lighter  than  water,  and  smelling  like  other 
ferment-oils.  —  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dher.  (Bley,  N.  Br, 
Arch.  30,  167.) 
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6.  Ferment'Oil  of  Erica  vulgarU.  —  The  fresh  herb  is  distilled  after 
maceration  with  water ;  the  distillate  is  cohobated  and  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled after  addition  of  common  salt,  then  shaken  up  with  ether  as  lon^ 
as  the  ether  acquires  any  odour  ;  and  the  ether  is  carefully  distilled  off 
from  the  dissolved  oil.     The  oil  obtained  amounts  to  0.023  per  cent. 

—  Greenish  yellow,  mobile,  lighter  than  water,  with  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  burning  taste;  reddens  litmus.  —  When  sit 
<m  Jire,  it  bums  with  a  clear,  blue-edged  flairte,  without  leaving  any 
residue. —  It  is  not  deodorised  by  ddorine-water,  —  It  dissolves  iodine 
without  detonation.  —  With  fuming  nitric  acid^  it  froths  up,  and  tlio 
solution  mixed  with  water  deposits  resinous  flakes.  —  With  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  becomes  darker,  without  losing  its  odour.  (Bley,  iV.  £r.  Arck, 
21,  302.) 

7.  Fermeni'Oil  of  TussUago  farfara,  L.  —  The  fresh  bruised  herb  is 
macerated  in  water  for  10  or  12  days,  during  which  it  turns  light 
green  and  acquires  the  odour  of  pickled  girkins  ;  the  whole  is  then 
distilled ;  the  distillate,  which  has  a  vinous  odour,  is  saturated  with 
common  salt  and  redistilled ;  this  second  distillate  is  shaken  up  with 
a  large  quantity  of  ether ;  and  the  ether  is  taken  off  and  evaporated^ 
the  dissolved  oil  then  remaining  behind.  —  Yellowish,  lighter  than 
water,  very  volatile,  with  a  peculiar,  strongly  aromatic,  penetrating 
odour,  and  an  aromatic  taste,  neither  burning  nor  cooling.  —  It  easily 
takes  fire,  and  bums  at  first  with  a  whitish,  afterwards  with  a  reddish, 
sooty  flame.  —  It  dissolves  iodine  abundantly,  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol 
with  yellowish  colour,  without  losing  its  odour,  and  turns  brown  when 
heated  with  it.  —  With  potask,  it  forms  a  whitish,  soapy  compound  (Qy. 
Gm.).  —  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water ^  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Bley,  Repert.  62,  406,  N.  Br.  Arch.  13,  38.) 

8.  Ferment-oil  of  Marrubium  vulgaj'tj  L.  —  TJie  oomminnted  herb 
is  soaked  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  whereby  it  acquires  an 
ofTensive  odour ;  the  liquid  is  then  distilled ;  the  distillate  ^saturated 
with  common  salt ;  the  flocks  thereby  separated,  are  collected  on  a  filter 
and  dissolved  in  ether;  and  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  .slowly. — 
The  distillate  saturated  with  common  salt  yields  i^hen  heated,  a 
second  aqueous  distillate,  from  which  oil  may  be  extracted  by  agitation 
with  ether.  —  Lighter  than  water ;  has  a  peculiar,  sweet,  ethereal 
odour,  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  biting  taste.  —  When  set  on  fire,  it 
burns  with  flame,  without  leaving  charcoal.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  yields  a  bitter  substance  with  strong  nitric  acid. 
With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  heated  and  acquires  a  peculiar  odour.  — 
With  cKlorine-water,  it  emits  an  odour  of  roses  and  forms  a  film  of  resin. 

—  It  dissolves  in  aqiuous  alkali  and  in  water.  (Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
10,67.) 

9.  Fo'ment'OU  of  Achillea  Millefolium,  L. — The  fresh  flowering  plant 
is  macerated  in  water  and  left  to  ferment ;  the  whole  is  distilled,  with 
cohobation  ;  the  blue  oil  which  floats  on  the  disiillate  is  removed ;  the 
reijidual  water,  after  addition  of  common  salt,  is  agitated  with  ether; 
and  the  ether  which  separates  is  left  to  evaporate. — Yellow-brown  oil, 
having  a  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  an  aromatically  bitterish,  rather 
sharp  taste.  It  dissolves  in  nlcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and 
volatile.     (Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  SO,  167.) 
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1 0.  FermentoU  cf  varioua  tpecies  of  Plantctgo.  —  Obtained  from  plant* 
ain-leaves  by  fermentation^  distillation,  and  agitation  of  the  distillate 
with  ether,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea  Miltefo^ 
Hum,  —  Yellow,  transparent ;  has  an  ethereal  odoar  slightly  resembling 
that  of  mustard-oil,  and  an  aromatic,  sweet,  ~  burning  taste.  —  Very 
volatile.  —  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  turns  brown,  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  intumescence ;  the  solution  first  becomes  greenish  yellow,  with 
milky  turbidity,  then  clear,  smells  like  artificial  musk,  and  has  a 
disgustingly  bitter  taste.  — With  oil  ofviifiol,  it  forms  a  dark  brown -red 
mixture^  from  which  water  separates  resinous  flocks  smellinn^  of  resin  and 
ferment-oil.  —  It  dissolrea  in  alcohol^  ether ^  and  oih.  (filey,  N,  Br, 
Arch.  40, 180.) 

11.  Ferment-M  qf  Quercvi  Sobur,  WUld.  —  Obtained  from  fresh 
oak-leaves  by  fermentation^  distillation,  and  treatment  of  the  distillate 
with  ether,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea  Utile- 
folium,  —  Pale  green  ;  sp.  gr.  0*695,  has  an  agreeably  enlivening  odour, 
a  sweet,  burning  taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  —  It  is  easily  inflammable, 
and  bums,  with  penetrating  odour,  and  with  a  first  bluish,  then  whitish, 
non-fuliginous  flame.  — V^ith  fuming  nitric  acid  it  froths  up  and  becomes 
very  hot,  but  does  not  lose  its  odour.  —  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes 
hot  and  assumes  a  dark  red-brown  colour.  —  It  dissolves  i^aringly  in 
u?ater,  readily  in  eUoohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  Jixed  and  volatile,  (Bley, 
xV.  £r.  Arch.  26,  48.) 

12.  Fermeni-oU  of  Satix  pentandra,  L,  —  Obtained  froni  fresh  willow- 
leaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  feTmeni-oWoi  Achillea  Millefolium, — 
Yellow,  lighter  than  water;  has  an  aromntic  odour,  like  that  of  qastoreum, 
and  at  the  same  time  like  that  of  willow-leaves ;  reddens  litmus. — Smells 
strongly  when  healed,  and  burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  very  smoky 
flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  Dissolves  iodine  abundantly. 
—  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  froths  up  and  thickens,  but  does  not  take 
fire,  and  if  water  be  then  added,  deposits  light  yellow,  bitter,  resinous 
flocks.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  slightly  warmi  brown,  and  viscid^ 
and  on  subsequent  addition  of  water,  deposits  resinous  flocks  smelling  of 
the  ferment-oil.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  watet,  easily  and  in  all  pro- 
portions in  aUohoU  ether,  volatile  find  fixed  oih,  and  creoiote,  (Bley, 
iV.  Br.  Arch.  40,  129.) 

1 3.  Ferment-oil  of  Salvia  pratensis,  L.  —  Obtained  from  the  fresh 
herb,  like  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea  AfUlefolium.  —  Dark  red-brown, 
with  a  repulsive,  ethereal,  sweetish  odour,  ana  an  aromatic  taste.  —  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily,  and  in  all  proportions,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oila^  both  Jixed  and  volatile.  It  forms  a  liniment  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  is  very  sparingly  dissolved  by  aqueous  potash.  (Bley, 
iV'.  Br.  Arch.  51,  -257.) 

14.  Ferment-on  of  Tri folium  fUMnum,  L.  —  Obtained  like  the 
forment-oil  of  Achillea  Millefolium,  from  the  dried  plant,  even  after 
it  has  been  well  boiled  with  water  and  no  longer  has  a  bitter  smell, 
by  fermentation,  distillation,  saturating  the  distillate  with  common 
salt,  and  shaking  it  up  with  ether. — Pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water, 
smells  strongly  aromatic^  like  the  ferment-oil  of  TussUago  farfara; 
its  taste  is  at  first  burning  and  sweetish,  afterwards  aromatic.  When 
set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  blue,  slightly  fuliginous  flame,  giving  off 
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strong-smelling  vapoars  which  excite  coughing,  and  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.     (Bley,  Jahrh.pr.  Pharm.  2,  207.) 

15.  FeifnerU-oU  of  Urtica  urens,  L,  —  Obtained  like  the  ferment-oil  of 
Achillea  Millefolium,  from  the  flowering  plant,  which,  during  fermenta- 
tion, emits,  first  a  vinous,  then  a  sharp  and  intoxicating  odour.  Resembles 
the  ferment-oil  of  Echium  vulgare.     (Bley,  N.  Br,  Arch,  30,  167.) 

16.  Ferment-oil  of  Vilis  vinifera,  L, — Fermented  vine-leaves  are 
distilled;  the  distillate  is  cohobated  and  shaken  up  with  ether;  the 
ethereal  solution  is  distilled ;  and  the  ethereal,  pecufiar-smelling  dis- 
tillate is  rectified :  the  ferment-oil  dissolved  in  it  then  remains  behind. 
Pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water ;  has  a  pecnliar  vinous  odour,  like 
vine-nowers  and  mignonette,  and  a  burning,  sweetish,  aromatic  taste. 
It  reddens  litmus  slightly  but  permanently.  It  evaporates  in  the  aW, 
difiusing  a  strong  odour.  Heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  resinises 
and  assumes  a  grass-green  colour.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  first 
a  white,  then  a  light-red,  and  ultimately  a  brown  mixture,  without 
losing  its  odour.  It  is  not  deodorised  by  agitation  with  chlorvne-water. 
With  aqueous  potash,  it  forms  a  clear  mixture,  from  which  the  oil  after- 
wards separates,  with  red-brown  colour,  but  with  its  original  odour.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  without  alteration  in  hydroMoric  and  acetic 
acid.  With  stdphide  of  carbon,  it  forms  a  milky  liquid,  from  which  it 
afterwards  separates  unaltered ;  with  carbonate  of  potash,  a  liniment 
from  which  it  also  separates  unaltered ;  with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  soapy 
mixture.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  oils;  in 
oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemon,  it  forms  at  first  a  milky  solution,  which 
afterwards  becomes  clear.    (Bley,  Sepert  68,  301.) 

An  oil,  different  horn  that  just  described,  may  be  obtained  from  wine, 
by  leaving  it  to  freeze,  distilhng  off  the  volatile  part  of  the  remaining 
liquid,  and  shaking  up  the  residue  with  ether.     (Bley.) 

17.  Ferment-oil  of  diseased  Apples.  —  MalaU,  Oil  qf  Apples.  —  Produced 
in  cellulostasis,  a  disease  of  the  apple,  which  imparts  a  musky  odour 
to  that  fruit.  It  is  obtained  from  the  diseased  .apples  by  distillation 
with  water.  Yellowish  grey,  lighter  than  water;  boils  at  109^ 
Smells  of  musk,  tastes  rough  and  sharp.  Contains  64'15  p.  c,  C,  20*65 
H,  15*15  0,  and  0*05  N.  It  volatilises  completely  when  heated,  and 
burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  feeble  fiame,  aiffusing  a  small  quantity 
of  smoke.  Chlorine  decomposes  it,  with  elimination  of  hydrochlono 
acid.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
{Chlorhydrate  de  maloile).  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
imparts  a  musk-like  odour  to  water.  (Rossignon,  J.  Pharm.  27,  158; 
J,  pr.  Chem.  23,  398 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  121.) 
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A.  E.  Arppe.     (1846.)     Ann.  Fharm.  58,  42;  abstr.  Ben,  Jaht-esber.  27, 

451. 
DovERi.     ^V.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  20,  174;  Ann.  Fharm.  64,  374:  Compt. 

rend,  24,  300. 
A.  Lallemand.     Compt.  rend.  37,  498;  J,  pr.  Chem.  60,  431;  Phatiii, 

Ceniralbl.  1853,  754. —  Compt.  rend.  38,  1022;  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  205; 

Fharm.  Cenfr.  1854.  513.     Report,  by  Dumas  &  Bussj,  Compt.  rend. 

39,  723.  —  Compt.  rend.  43,  375.    Report,  43,  459.  —  Abstract  of  the 

preceding   Memoirs;   Ann.   Fharm.    101,   122.  —  Fullj,   aud  with 

Emendations,  N.  Ann.   Chim.  Fhys.  40,  148;  abstr.  Ann.  Fharm. 

102,  119. 
Stenhouse.     Ann.  Fharm.  93,  269;  98,  307. 
R.  Haines.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  8,  289;  J.  pr.  Chem.  68,  430;  Chem. 

Centralbl.  1856,  593. 

TAymian'Campher.  Ajwakaphtd  of  the  Hindoos.  •—  Firit  obserred  by  Nenmann 
{Chymia  mediea,  21,  282),  Brown  &  Forcke  (AT.  Br.  Areh.  17, 178)»  investigBted  hj 
DoTeri  and  Lallemand.  The  stearoptene  of  monarda-oil  examined  by  Arppe,  wis 
recognised  by  Gerfaardt,  {Traits,  3,  610)  and  by  Stenhonse,  as  identical  with  thymol. 
The  (partly  Offering)  statements  of  Stenhouse  relate  to  the  camphor  or  stearoptene  of 
Ftychotis-oil,  which  has  not  yet  been  completely  proved  to  be  identical  with  thymolj 
and  has  been  twice  investigated  by  Stenhonse,  with  varying  resalts. 

Source.  In  oil  of  tbyme.  —  In  tbe  volatile  oil  of  Monarda  punctata 
(Arppe).  In  tbo  volatile  oil  obtained  from  tbe  seed  of  PtychotU 
Ajowan  (or  Ajwan)^  an  ^East  Indian  ambelliferons  plant.  (Stenhonse, 
Haines.) 

*  Foi^mation,  By  tbe  oxidation  of  tbymene  or  cymene.  A  mixture  of 
tbymene  and  cjmene  tbrougb  which  1500  litres  of  dry  air  were  passed 
for  four  months,  became  viscid  and  dark  red,  and  yielded  to  caustic  alkali 
a  large  quantity  of  thymol.     (Lallemand.) 

Freparaiion.    a.  Of  crude  Oil  of  Thyme.  —  Braised  tbyme  is  distilled 

with  water  in  a  large  still.  —  l  lb.  of  the  dry  herb  yields  on  the  average  38  grains ; 
lib.  of  the  fresh  herb,  45*7  grains.  (Zeller,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  2,  78.)  — By 
repeatedly  distilling  the  seeds  of  PtychottM  Ajowan  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained 
amounting  to  5  or  6  p.  c.  of  the  seeds,  having  a  light  brown  colour,  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour,  and  sp.  gr.  i-  0*896  at  12^.     (Stenhouse.) 

h.  Preparation  of  Thymol.  —  Oil  of  tbyme  is  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  whereupon  it  begins  to  boil  at  150^,  and  if  the 
boiling  point  be  raised  quickly  to  175%  then  slowly  to  180^  tby- 
mene and  cymene  pass  over  together.  While  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  rises  quickly  from  180"^  to  230°,  a  mixture  of  thymene 
and  thymol  passes  over;  then  between  230°  and  235^  thymol,  which 
must  be  collected  apart.  (Doveri.)  By  this  process,  only  an  imperfect 
separation  of  tbe  two  constituents  is  effected,  the  distillate  obtaineil 
below  225*^,  still  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  thymol;  this 
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distiUate  is  therefore  shaken  up  with  strong  soda-ley  to  dissolve 
the  thymol,  and  the  liqnid  is  separated  from  the  undissolved  thymene, 
which  floats  on-  the  surface,  and  mixed  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  thymol.  After  this  portion  of  thymol  has 
solidified,  and  the  distillate  which  passed  over  hutween  230°  and  235°  has 
been  caused  to  solidify  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  crystals  of  thymol, 
the  whole  of  the  crystals  are  repeatedly  pressed  between  bibulous  paper 
and  recrystalllsed  from  alcohol.  (Lallemand.)  —  Arppe  presses  between 
filtering  paper  the  thymol  which  separates  from  monarda-oil  on  standing, 
and  distils  it  either  per  ge  or  with  water.  —  Stenhouse  leaves  the  oil 
of  Plychotis  Ajoioan  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereupon  thymol 
gradually  crystallises  out  at  low  temperatures;  or  subjects  the  oil  to 
fractional  distillation,  collects  separately  the  portion  which  distils  between 
2 1 S"*  and  222%  brings  it  to  the  solidifying  point  by  agitation  or  by  immersion 
in  a  frigorific  mixture^  and  crystallises  it  from  thymene  or  from  alcohol. 

Haines  decompoftea  the  same  oil  by  fractional  distilUtion  into  cymene  (p.  184),  boiling 
at  175%  and  thymol  boiling  at  230*,  and  promotes  the  solidification  of  the  latter  by 
introducing  a  crystal  of  thymol. 

Properties.  Thin,  rhombic  tables,  probably  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system.  (Arppe.)  Angles  82°  30'  and  97®  30',  with  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  tables.  (Arppe.)  Miller,  in  Stenhouse's 
Memoir  {Ann,  PJuirm.  93,  269),  describes  the  ^'  long  crystals  as 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatio  system.  In  a  later  Memoir  by 
Btenhouse  {Ann,  Pharm.  98,  310),  two  crjrstalline  forms  of  thymol  are 
described  as  determined  by  Miller.  From  the  crude  oil,  thymol  crystal- 
lises in  the  rhombohedral  system.  {Tig,  1 43.)  Rhombohedrons^  having 
the  terminal  edges  replaced  by  c-faces.  Moreover  the  middle  edges  of 
the  rbonibohedron  r^ :  t^,  r' :  ?*,  Ac,  are  truncated  by  a  six-sided  prism 
(«  in  Fig.  145).  The  faces  c  and  g  are  very  narrow,  t :  «  =  120°;  r  :  c 
=  130°  39' ;  r  :  r  =  81°  22' ;  r  :  a  =:  139°  19'.  From  alcohol  it  orvs- 
tallises  in  forms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Thin  rhombic 
tables  (somewhat  like  Fig.  112),  having  their  edges  bevelled  by  the 
unequally  inclined  faces  n  and  A,  and  their  acute  summits  bevelled  by 
the  unequally  inclined  faces  t  and  //  the  four-edged  summits  of  h  and  n 
are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  971-faces;  — /,  t,  m  are  hexaid-faces ;  u  and  n  a 
posterior  augite- pair ;  ^,  a  posterior  oblique  terminal  face;  A  and  h  the 
second  pair  ;m:  i  =  ^O'- ;  t  :/=  76' 37' ; /:  m  =  90^;  t  :/=  137° 43'; 
t:i=  118°  54';  /*  :/=  130°  39';  k:m=:  139°  21';  h  :  i=Sl°  20'; 
u  :i=130°42';  u:h=  130°  38';  t:  h=z  118"  49';  w  :  «  =  137°  47'; 
A  t  A  =  98''  42'.  In  the  crystals  separated  from  the  oil,  the  directions  of 
cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  rhombohedral  faces  r,  and  therefore  intersect 
one  another  at  angles  of  81°  22';  the  crystals  separated  from  alcohol 
cleave  parallel  to  i  and  h ;  but  as  the  angles  i  :  h  and  I :  h  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  former  angles,  Miller  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  kinds  of 
crystals  may,  in  all  essential  points,  be  referred  to  the  same  form. 

Thymol  in  tlie  solid  state  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water ;  in  the 
liquid  state  lighter.  (Lallemand.)  Sp.gr.  0  932  at  25*6^  (Haines),  of 
the  solid  thymol,  1*0285  (Stenhouse).  It  melts  at  44°  (Lallemand, 
Stenhouse),  at  48°  (Arppe),  at  52*7°  (Haines),  forming  a  colourless  oil, 
which  may  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
solidifies  when  a  crystal  of  thymol  is  thrown  into  it  (Lallemand)  or  when 
it  is  cooled  or  shaken  (Stenhouse),  the  temperature  then  remaining 
stationary  at  44°.  After  being  melted,  it  solidififB  at  38' ;  but  if  it  be  heated  some- 
what above  its  melting  point,  the  solidifying  point  falls,  so  that  after  heating  to  70% 
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105^  140'',  and  170<>»  Bolidification  takes  place  at  34%  33%  31  i"",  and  SI***  the  tem- 
])erature  of  the  thymol  rising  at  the  same  time  to  38*,  37%  35^%  and  36*.  (Arppe.) 
]t  solidifies  after  distillation  per  ae  (Arppe),  or  after  the  decomposition  of  its  potash- 
solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Lallemand),  immediately  on  cooling.  It  appears  to 
volatilise  at  ordinary  temperatures.     (Miller.)     Thymol  boils  at  220"  (Arppe),  at 

222"^  (Stenhouse),  at  230*^  (Doveri.  Lallemanrl).  It  does  not  deflect  the 
plane  of  polarised  light.  (Lallemand.)  Smells  like  thyme  (Arppe, 
Haines),  has  a  strong  peculiar  odour  (Stenhouse),  faint,  diflerent  from 
that  of  thyme-oil  (LallemandV  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  burning  (Arppe), 
pungent  and  aromatic  (Lallemand).  Neutral  to  vegetable  colour:^. 
(Lallemand,  Stenhouse.)  It  has  an  acid  reaction.  (Doveri).  Vapour- 
density  at  275''  =  5*53  (Doveri;,  6' 42  (Lallemand). 


20  C 

14  H 

20 


120 
14 
16 


Arppe.         Doveri. 
ihean.  n^an. 

80-00    78-88  ....     787 

9-33     9-42  ....     10-0 

10-67     11-70  ....     11-3 


Lallemand. 
mean. 

....  79-94 
....  9-46 
....     10-60 


C»H»*0* 150     ....  100-00 

Stenhonse.       Haines, 
ffteoti.  iiftfan* 

C    79-73    ....     79-59 

H   9-24     ....       9-55 

O  1103     ....     10-86 


100-00    ....  100-0     ....  100-00 


Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 20  ....  8  3200 

H-gas 14  ....  0-9702 

O-gas 1  ....  1-1098 


100-00     ....  100-00        Thymol-vapour  2    ....  10-3995 

1     ....     5-1997 

Arppe  examined  thymol  from  oil  of  hnonarda.  Doreri  and  Lallemand,  that  from 
oil  of  thymene ;  Stenhouse  and  Haines  that  from  the  oil  of  Ptychotis  Ajowan.  Stf  n- 
house  formerly  examined  crystals  from  Ptyohotis^oil,  which  contained  69-17  p.  c.  0» 
and  9-51  H  (Ct^H^^Oio  »  69-84  C  and  899  H,  Stenhoute),  and  formed  a  peculiar 
compound  with  chlorine  (p.  442) ;  but  he  afterwards  regarded  these  crystals  as  iden- 
ticttl  with  thymol  from  Ptyekotig, 

Isomeric  with  cuminic  alcohol,  carrol,  and  carvacrul. 


Decompositions.  1.  Thymol  is  somewhat  altered  by  repeated  dis* 
tillation,  the  liquid  which  passes  over  containing  less  carbon.  (Sten- 
house.) It  decomposes  when  heated  considerably  above  its  boiling  pointy  and  conse- 
quently the  determination  of  its  vapour-density  comes  out  too  high.  —  2.    When 

mixed  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  it  becomes  hot,  assumes  a  wine- 
red  colour,  and  forms  a  syrup  which  jields  oil  by  distillation.  On 
rectifying:  the  distillate  once  or  twice  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
then  with  water,  a  light,  colourless,  mobile  oil  is  obtained,  which  boils  at 
175°,  contains  84' 1  p.  c.  C  and  10-15  H  (whence  Doveri  deduces  the 
formula  C^H^^O,  requiring  84*5  C  and  98  H),  and,  after  being  again 
repeatedly  rectified  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  finally  yields  a 
hydrocarbon  which  boils  at  180%  contains  89-2  p.  c.  0  and  lO'O  H,  and 
is  therefore  perhaps  C*^H^',  this  formula  requiring  90*3  C  and  9*7  H. 
(Doveri.)  By  the  action  of  anhvdrous  phospnoric  acid,  thymol  is  con- 
verted into  a  green  substance,  wliich  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  water  as  a  thick,  dark  green,  acid  liquid,  but 
cannot  be  crystallised  either  alone  or  in  comhinatioti  with  potash. 
(Stenhouse.)  —  3.  By  oil  of  vitriol,  at  50° — 00°,  it  is  converted  into 
sulphothymic  acid  ;  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  240°,  it  yields 
sidphodraeonic  acid.  (Lallemand.)  —  4.  Chlorine  in  difi'nsed  daylight 
acts  with  great  violence  on  thymol^   with   rise  of  temperature,  and 
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elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  thymol  remaining  liquid  and 
assuming  a  Avine-red  colour  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  If  too  great 
heat  be  avoided,  the  product  consists  of  terchlorothyinol  (which,  when 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  absorbed  amounts  to  f  the  weight  of  the  thymol, 
sometimes  separates  in  needles) ;  then,  if  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be 
continued  in  bright  daylieht,  a  very  viscid  oil  is  formed  from  which 

quintichlorthymol  gradually  crystallises.  (Lallemand.)  Thymol  from 
])tychoti8-oil  absorbs  chlorine  qaicklj,  becomes  hot,  and  forms  a  peculiar  chlorine- 
compound  (p.  442),  then,  when  more  chlorine  is  passed  through  it,  an  uncrystallisable 
resin.  (Stenhoase.)  Oil  of  thyme,  distilled  with  8  pts.  chloride  of  lime  and 
24  pts.  water,  yields  chloroform.  (Chautard,  Compt,  rend.  34,  485 ; 
J,  pr,  Chem,  56,  238.) —  5.  Bromine^  in  sunshine,  converts  thymol  into 
white,  solid,  earthy  quintibromthymol,  which  melts  at  a  stronger  heat, 
decomposing  at  the  same  time  and  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  may 
be  crystallised  from  ether.  (Lallemand.)  On  thymol  from  ptychotis-oil 
bromine  acts  quickly,  forming  an  uncrystallisable  substance.  (Stenhouse.)  — 
6.  Thymol  is  not  altered  by  kydi'ochloric  add.  (Stenhouse.)  When 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  thymol,  it  quickly  assumes  a  brown 
and,  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  purple-brown 
colour,  but  does  not  increase  in  weight  by  more  than  2  to  3  p.  c.  even 
when  heated  ;  on  distilling  the  product^  unaltered  thymol  is  first  obtained, 

then  a  red  substance.  The  latter  turns  blue  when  treated  with  alkalis  in  the  cold, 
green  when  heated  therewith,  and  recovers  its  red  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
dissolves  with  blue  colour  in  baryta-water,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  this  solution 
by  carbonic  acid,  together  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  then  extracted  from  the  precipitate 
by  alcohol,  and  remains,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  as  an  amorphous,  dark 
violet,  chlorinated  mass,  which  mav  be  distilled  and  forms  red  vapours  when  heated. 
(Arppe.)  —  7.  Thymol  is  violently  attacked  by  nitiic  acid,  giving  off 
nitrous  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  forming  a  soft,  brown-yellow, 
offensive-smelling  resin  (Doveri),  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 
(Lallemand.)  Nitric  acid  slowly  dissolves  thynfol,  and  forms  a  peculiar, 
colourless,  crystallisable  acid,  which  does  not  form  chloropicrin  when 
heated  with  chloride  of  lime.  (Stenhouse.)  Respecting  the  formation  of 
binitrothymol,  see  page  419.  .^  8.  Thymol  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
strong  acidi  or  cUkalU,  (Stenhouse,  tnde  inf.)  —  9.  Aqueous  sulpho- 
thymio  acid  (the  solution  of  thymol  in  oil  of  vitriol,  according  to 
Stenhouse),  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  peroxide  of  manganeie  or 
bichromate  ofpotcuh  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  thvmol 
and  aqueous  formic  acid,  whilst  a  brown  acid  remains,  which  is  solid  and 
friable  at  mean  temperature,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  dark-red 
colour.  (Lallemand.)  —  10.  Thymol  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
on  subsequent  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  forms  sulphaoetothymic  acid. 
(Lallemand.) 

Combinationi.  Thymol  dissolves  in  about  333  pts.  of  water,  (Lalle- 
mand.) It  is  not  altered  by  aqueous  ammonia,  but  takes  up  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  ammonia,  and  resolidifies  after  the  ammonia  has 

escaped.  (Lallemand.)  Oil  of  thyme  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia,  first  turns 
yellow,  then  red,  then  dark  brown.    (Lewis,  Aim.  1780,  32.) 

Thymol  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  combines  with  them. 
(Lallemand.)  Thymol  from  ptycbotia-oil  is  liquefied  by  aqueous  alkalis,  but  does 
not  dissolve  in  them.  (Stenhouse.)  The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air  or  by  aqueous  alkalis,  with  separation  of 
thymol. 

Thymol-sod-a.  *—  When  thymol  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  passed  over 
soda-lime  heated  to  dull  redness^  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  a  crystallisable 
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substance  is  formetl,  which  has  the  composition  C^H^NaO*,  melts  when 
heated,  and^  when  dissolved  in  water,  precipitates  the  solutions  of  mer- 
coric  nitrate  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  mercury-compound  is  greyish 
violet,  is  not  decomposed  at  mean  temperature  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of 
th^ol,  and,  after  prolonged  washing  with  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  con- 
tarns  56-8  p.  o.  mercury,  and  is  therefore  C**H"HgO*,HgO  (calculation  = 
56-07  Hg).  (Lallemand.)  Alcoholic  thymol  does  not  precipitate 
alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  It  does  not  precipitate 
nitrate  of  silver,  even  after  addition  of  ammonia.     (Stenhouse.) 

Th3miol  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  etker,  and  glacial  acetic  acid, 
(Lallemand.)  It  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  sotution  by  water  in 
drops,  according  to  Stenhouse,  not  at  all  according  to  Lallemand. 


Oil  of  Myrrh. 
C*H»*0» 

RuicKHOLDT.     N,  Br,  Arch*  41,  10. 

The  volatile  oil  of  myrrh,  the  gum*resin  of  Balsamodendron  Afprrha 
and  B,  Kalaf,    The  alcoholic  extract  of  myrrh  yields  by  distillation  a 
quantity  of  the  oil  amounting  to  2*2  p.  c  of  the  myrrh.     Bley  &  Diesel 
j  (iST.  Br,  Arch,  43,  304),  by  diatilling^  myrrh  with  water,  obtained  1*6  to  3*1  p.  c.  of 

Tohittle  oil,  the  quantity  being  smallest  from  myrrh  which  had  an  acid  reaction,  and  the 
watery  distillate  then  containing  formic  acid ;  this  acid  is  likewise  produced,  together 
with  a  soft  resin,  when  oil  of  myrrh  oxidates  in  contact  with  air  and  water.  Pfaff 
{Mater  med.  /)  mentions  a  volatile  oil  of  myrrh  heavier  than  water  and  not  distiUable 
therewith.  Brandes  {Almanack,  1819,  125)  describes  a  mobile,  colourless  oil  of  myrrh, 
likewise  heavier  than  water,  and  distillable  with  water  but  not  with  aloohoL  The  last, 
mentioned  oil  resinises  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  turbid 
mixture,  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  dark  red  mixture,  from  which  water  throws  down  white 
flocks.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  oils,  and  is  extracted  from  the  ethereal 
solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  imparting  to  that  liquid  a  dark  purple- red  colour. — 
Braconnot  {J,  Pharm,  15,  288;  Repert,  34,  398)  obtained  from  (perhaps  impure) 
myrrh,  3  p.  c.  of  a  pale  yellow,  volatile  oil,  which  turned  red  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  2  —  3  pts.  of  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid, 
readily  in  ether. 

Properties.  Light  wine-yellow,  viscid  oil,  having  the  taste  and  smell 
of  myrrh,  lighter  than  water  and  heavier  than  alcohol.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction  and  becomes  viscid  and  darker-colonred  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 
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Ruickholdt  gives  the  formula  C-HKiO*;  Heldt,  {AfM,  Pharm.  63,  59)  gives 
Q44HS304.  but  Ruickholdt's  analyses  when  recalculated,  one  of  them  giving  9-88  p.  c  H, 
agree  better  with  the  above  formula  (Kr.) 

Oil  of  myrrh  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  eOier* 
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CarvoL    C»H"0* 

VoLKEL.    (1840.)    Ann.  Pka)^,   805,  BOB;  Ann.   Pharm.   85,  24G; 

abstr.  /.  pr.  Chem.  60, 120. 
ScHWBTZBR*    J.  pr.  Ohem.  24,  257. 
Yarrentrapp.    Lidng,  Poggmdorjf  A  Wofder,  Handworierh.  d.  Chem. 

4,  686. 

Source.    In  oil  of  caraway,  together  with  oaryene  (p.  283).    (Yblkel.) 

Preparation.  The  portion  of  oil  of  caraway  which  passes  over 
between  225^  and  230°  is  separated  by  repeated  fractional  distillation. 

(Volkel.)  When  hydrosulphate  of  canrol  is  digested  with  dilute  alcoholic  potash^ 
and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  water,  carvol  separates  out,  and  may  be  dried  and 
rectified  with  chloride  of  calciam  ;  it  then  passes  over  at  250*.    (Varrentrapp.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile.  Sp.  gr.  0*953  at  15^ 
(Volkel.)  Boiling  point  above  250**.  (Varrentrapp.)  Smells  like 
carvene.     (Volkel.) 


20  C     
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....     8000    ... 
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According  to  V81kel,  it  is  C»H«0»,  and  therefore  «  carvene  (0»H»«)  mintu  3  At. 
H  and  plus  3  At  O.     Isomeric  with  cnminic  alcohol,  thymol  and  canracrol. 

Decompodtions.  1.  Carvol  when  heated  appears  to  be  transformed 
into  carvacrol,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  strongly  colonred,  viscid  oil. 
(Volkel.)  —  2.  By  nitrie  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  violently  attacked 
and  resinised.  —  3.  By  distillation  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  carvacrol.  —  4.  It  likewise  yields  carvacrol  when  distilled 
w\i\i  hydrate  of  potash.  (Sohweizer.)  —  5.  With  slcohoVie  h^/drosiUpkate 
of  ammonia,  it  forms  hydrosnlphate  of  carvacrol.  (Varrentrapp.)  — 
G.  When  hydrochloric  add  and  air  are  passed  successively  tbrongh  carvol, 
liydrochlorate  of  carvol  is  formed,  which  contains  18*79  p.  c.  HCl,  and  is 
therefore  C*»H"0',  HOI  (calculation  19-55  p.  c.  HCl).     (Varrentrapp.) 

Carvol  absorbs  hydrocyanic  acid  abundantly,  and  gives  it  off  again 
completely  when  air  is  passed  through  it  for  some  time.     (Varrentrapp.) 


<>i  Carvacrol.    C*»H»K)i 

ScnwEiZER.     J.  pr.  Chem.  24,  271;  further,  26,  y8. 
Claus.     J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  2G6. 

Campkokrtosoi.    (Clans*) 

Formatiofu     Together  with  carrene,  when  oil  of  caraway  is  distilled 
with  glacial  phosphoric  acid;  together  with  resin,  when  the  same  oil  is 
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disf  illed  with  pulverised  hydrate  of  potasb  ;  and  with  evolation  of  hydro* 
gen,  when  it  is  distilled  with  potassium  ;  also,  mixed  with  carvene,  when 
oil  of  caraway  is  repeatedly  distilled  with  iodine^  as  long  as  hydriodic 
acid  is  evolved,  ai^d  the  distillate  then  decompose'd  by  aqueous  potash. 
(Schweizer.)  —  Produced  also  by  distilling  campnor  with  an  equal  weight 
of  iodine,  the  other  products  of  the  reaction  being  camphin,  colophene, 
and  camphoresin  ^Claus) ;  also  by  heating  carvol  with  fused  phosphoric 
acid  or  pulverised  nydrate  of  potash.  (Volkel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  30,  376.) — 
By  distilling  oil  of  thuja  with  iodine^  being  then  aeconipanied  by  thujone 
and  colophene ;— or,  together  with  resin,  by  distilling  the  same  oil  with 
pulverised  hydrate  of  potash.    (Schweizer^ «/.  pr.  Chem,  30^  376.) 

Preparation,  1.  Oil  of  caraway  is  distilled  over  glacial  phosphoric 
acid,  till  all  the  carveue  has  passed  over  and  the  difficultly  volatile  oil 
which  remains  is  decanted  from  the  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  and  distilled 
per  se,  —  2.  Oil  of  caraway  is  distilled  with  pulverised  hydrate  of  potash, 
carveno  then  passing  over ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  poured  off 
from  the  resin  which  separates,  and  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  the  thick  mixture  of  resin  and  carvacrol  which  separates  is  distilled 
per  se,  (Schweizer.)  —  3.  Common  camphor  is  distilled  with  an  equal 
weight  of  iodine,  whereupon  camphin  first  passes  over,  and  when  the 
residue  is  more  strongly  heated,  a  distillate  mixed  with  colophene  is 
obtained.  This  distillate  is  dissolved  in  polash-ley  and  separated  from 
the  solution  by  an  acid ;  and  the  resulting  oH  is  distilled  over  lime. 
(Clans.) 

PropertieB.  Transparent,  colourleis  or  yellowish,  viscid  oil.  Heavier 
than  water  (Schweizer),  lighter  than  water.  (Claus.)  —  Boiling  point 
almost  exactly  232^  (Schweizer.)  —  Has  an  odour  like  that  of  creosote 
(Volkel,  Clans);  peculiarly  disagreeable;  the  vapour  is  pungent  and 
excites  coughing  ;  the  taste  is  persistent,  strong  and  biting  (Schweizer), 
like  that  of  creosote,  sweetish  at  first,  afterwards  scratching.     (Claus.) 

Schweizer. 
a,  b. 

20  C 120    ....    8000  80  73  ....     8035 

14  H 14     .:..       9-33  9-66  ....       942 

2  0 16     ....     10*67  9-61  ....     10-23 

C»H"0* 150    ....  100-00  ,  100-00  ....  100-00 

ttt  prepared  with  phosphoric  acid ;  i  with  hydrate  of  potash*  Its  formula  is 
C«H»0>(Schwei»er)i  it  is  carvol  (C»H»'0»)— HO  =  C»H»02  (Volkel) ;  isomeric 
with  thymol  (CahoarSj  Gerhardt,  TraitS,  3,  615.)  Clauses  campho-creosote  is  identical 
with  caTT^rol.     (Schweixer.) 

DecompotiiioM,  1.  Carvacrol  when  set  cnjir4  burns  with  a  bright/ 
very  smoky  flame.  —  2.  With  nkrio  add,  it  forms,  with  evolntion 
of  nitrous  acid,  a  yellow  resin  (which  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  resin 
obtained  with  carvene  (p.  264) ;  its  alcoholic  solution  produces  deep  reddish  yellow 
stains,  and  p  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  —  3.    Heated    with 

po(am2im,  h  gives  ofi*  hydrogen,  becomes  dark  brown,  more  viscid,  and 
finally  hard;  and,  if  water  be  then  added,  carvacrol  separates,  contaminated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  resin  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash. 
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Acids  added  to  the  solation,  separate  an  additional  quantity  of  oarvacrol 
and  a  resin  soluble  in  potash.  These  resins  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
resulting  hydrate  of  potash  on  the  canracrol.  —  4.  With  hydrate  of  potaSfi,  it 
becomes  warm  and  immediately  assnmes  a  dark  brown  coloar,  thickens 
when  heated^  and  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  resin  insoluble  in 
potash-ley,  while  the  solution,  after  addition  of  acids,  yields  a  resin 
soluble  in  potash-ley.  —  Both  these  resins  are  identical  with  those  which  are  pro- 
dacf  d  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  on  oil  of  caraway.  —  6.   It  absorbs  ammo* 

nia,  becoming  more  mobile  and  red-brown,  but  gives  off  all  the  ammonia 
when  heated,  leaving  a  quantity  of  red-brown  resin. 

Alcoholic  carvacrol  does  not  precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  (Schweizor.)  It 
coagulates  white  of  egg.  (Cktts.)  —  Caryacrol  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
and  dissolves  with  facility  in  aqueous  potash,  in  alcohol^  and  in  etfier. 


Appendix  to  Oarvol. 

Crude  Oil  of  Caraway. 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  seeds  of  Carum 
Carvi,  is  a  mixture  of  carvene  (p.  283)  and  carvol.  (Schweizer,  Volkel.) 
—  Dry  seeds  yield  4*37  p.   o.  (Trommsdorff),   4*17  (Martins,  Repert. 

39,  242),  312  (Rayhaud),  5*12  (Hopff,  Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm.  12-99),  4  p.  c; 
Saxon  seeds,  3  p.  o.  (van  Hees,  Fhaitrt.  Centr.  1847,  380.)  To 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  oil,  the  caraway-seeds  must  be  distilled  with 
water  several  times.     (Martius.) 

Crude  oil  of  caraway  varies  from  pale-yellow  to  colourless ;  it  is 
mobile, of  sp.  gr.  0-94 (Lewis),  0-938  (Volkel),  0-913— 0926  (van  Hees), 
0-91  to  0-97.  (Zeller.)  It  begins  to  boil  at  175^  giving  off  chiefly 
carvene  at  first,  then  carvol,  as  the  temperature  rises  to  232'',  and  leaves  a 
slight  viscid  residue.  (Volkel.)  According  to  Bizio  {Britgn,  Giom. 
19,  SCO),  it  solidifies  partially  on  cooling.  Smells  of  caraway,  and  has  a 
burning,  sharply  bitterish  taste,  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  distillate.  (Schweizer.)  According  to  VSlkel,  it  contains 
from  8610  to  76*80  p.  c.  carbon  and  11-09  to  9*22  p.  c.  hydrogen,- 
according  as  it  consists  in  greater  part  of  carvene  or  of  carvol.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  by  Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  24,  257 ;  Ann.  Pharm, 

40,  329 ;  ReVf  sclent.  8,  195.) 

By  exposure  to  light  aud  air,  it  becomes  darker :  the  same  change 
takes  place  spontaneously  by  keeping,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
a  volatile  substance  (whidi  may  be  separated  by  heating  the  altered  oil  with  half  its 
Tolame  of  aqueous  potash,  precipitating  the  oil  with  water,  and  distilling.     ( Vblkel.) 

Every  time  that  the  crude  oil  is  distilled,  there  remains,  according  to 

V5lkel,  a  thick  coloured  residue  (probably  from  partial  decomposition  of 
the  carvol),  or,  according  to  Schweizer,  a  reddish  yellow,  brittle  resin, 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  containing  75*15  p.  c.  C, 
8*98  H,  and  25*87  0.  —  It  dissolves  when  heated,  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  forming  an  offensive-smelling  oil  volatile  after  boiling 
with  potash,  and  probably  also  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted 
hydrogen.  (Schweizer.)  —  It  dissolves  iodine  with  dark  brown -red  colour, 
rise  of  temperature  and  slight  detonation  (Flaschhoff,  Br.  Arch.  SB,  225), 
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becoming  thick  and  resinous.  (Winckler,  Repert.  83^  185.)  When  the 
dark  brown  solation  of  iodine  in  oil  of  caraway  is  repeatedly  distilled^  it 
gives  off  hydriodic  acid^  assumes  first  a  yellow,  afterwards  on  cooling,  a 
red  colour,  and,  if  then  distilled,  yields  carvene  and  a  residue  of  carvacrol. 
(Schweizer.)  —  Only  old  oil  of  caraway  becomes  hot  and  detonates  with 
iodine.  (Zeller,  Stud.  uber»  ather.  Ode^  Landau,  1850.)^ — With  fuming 
nitric  ctcid,  oil  of  caraway  yields  a  black  greasy  resin  (Hasse,  CreU.  Ann. 
1785,  1,  422),  oxalic  acid  (Gren,  Crell.  Ann.  1786,  2,  151 ;  Grotthuss, 
N.  Gehl.  8,  709.)  With  oU  of  vitriol^  caraway-oil  forms  a  black  mass, 
with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.    (Schweizer.) 

—  With  pulverised  hydrate  of  potash,  it  immediately  assumes  a  deep 
brown  colour;  the  mixture  when  repeatedly  distilled  yields  colourless 
carvene,  and  leaves  a  thick,  strongly  intumescent  mass,  consisting  of 
carvacrol,  a  resin  soluble  in  aqueous  potash,  and  another  insoluble  therein. 
The  resin  which  is  left  behind  on  treating  the  residue  with  aqueous  potash, 
is  dark  brown,  brittle,  melts  at  90^,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and, 
contains  80*90  p.  c.  C,  9*23  H,  and  9*87  0;  the  resin  which  separates, 
together  with  the  carvacrol,  from  the  potash-solution  on  addition  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  dark-brown,  transparent,  melts  at  100°,  is  not  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  Ijy  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  contains  77*88 
p.  c.  C,  8*56  H,  and  13*56  0.  (Schweizer.)  —  Oil  of  caraway  heated 
with  alcoholic  poteuh,  leaves  a  soft,  coloured  resin,  only  partially  soluble 
in  aqueous  potash.  (Yolkel,  Ann,  Fharm.  35,  308  and  85,  246.)  —  It  is 
not  altered  by  distillation  over  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash.     (Schweizer.) 

—  Distilled  with  aqueotu  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
acetic  acid  and  a  peculiar  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  however 
decomposed  by  the  chromic  acid.  (Persoz,  Compt  i^end.  13,  433;  J,  pr. 
Chem,  25,  59.)  —  Heated  with  finely  divided  corrosive  sublimate,  it  turns 
brown  and  afterwards  black,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  acid  vapours. 
(J.  Davy,  FhU.  Trans.  1822,  360.) 

Crude  oil  of  caraway  absorbs  a  largo  quantity  of  svlphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  acquiring  an  offensive  odour,  and  depositing  after  a  few  days  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  (Planche,  J.  Fharm,  8,  372.)  It  dissolves  sulphur 
abundantly  when  heated,  depositing  it  again  on  cooling ;  likewise  plios" 
phorus;  it  does  not  dissolve  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odour  and  taste;  it  dissolves  with 
facility  in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Schweizer.) 


Hydrosulphate  of  Carvol- 

C"^H»0«S  =  Cr»ff*0»,HS. 

Yarremtbapp.     LiMg,  Poggendorff  Js  Wohler,  Hand.  d.  Chem,  4,  6SG. 
Sulfhydraie  de  earvoU    (Gerhardt) 

When  the  portion  of  oil  of  caraway  (principally  canrol),  which  distils 
above  190°,  is  covered  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcoholic  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  left  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  it  yields  crystals  of  hydro- 
sulphate of  carvol,  which,  after  the  mother-liquor  has  been  drained  off, 
may  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  recrystallised  from  hot  iJcohol. 

Vol.  ziv.  2  b 
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White  silkj  needles,  often  more  than  an  inch  long  and  half  a  line 
broad,  melting  when  heated,  and  for  the  most  part  rolatile  without 
decomposition. 
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Bums,  when  set  on  iSre,  with  a  bright,  fuliginous  flame,  giv^ing  olF 
sulpharic  acid.  —  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is  converted  by  gulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  hjdrosulphate  of  sulphocarvol.  —  Treated  in  the  fused 
state  with  hydrochloric  add  gas^  it  gives  off  snlphuretted  hydrogen  and  is 
converted  into  a  brown  oil. -^  Digested  with  6a\\x\/q  alcoholic  potash,  It 
gives  off  sulphur  and  is  converted  into  carvol,  which  is  precipitable  by 
water.  —  M\xed  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  heated  to  153^,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  resinised,  and  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature^  suddenly 
takes  fire. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol^  especially  after  prolonged  boilings  and  crys- 
tallises on  cooling.     (Varrentrapp.) 


Appendix  to  Hydromlphate  of  Oarvol. 

Hydrosulphate  of  SolphocarvoL 

C»Hi*S*,HS. 

Varrentrapp.    (1849.)    Ltehig^Poggendorff  Js  Wbhler,  HandwoiU  d. 
Chem.  4,  686. 

Preparation.  1.  Sulplinretled  hydrogen  is  passed  for  alongjtime  into 
hydrosulphate  of  carvol  dissolved  or  suspended  in  alcohol ;  the  viscid, 
slightly  vellowish  oil,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  dissolved  in  3-4  vol! 
ether;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  18-24  vol.  of  strong  alcohol,  where- 
upon, after  standing  for  some  time,  it  deposits  white  flocks  which  cake 
together  into  resinous  lumps;  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  the  resin  which  then  becomes  soft.  Is  boiled  once  or  twice  more  with 
fresh  alcohol,  the  li(|uld  being  all  the  while  strongly  agitated. 2,  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  for  10  to  20  hours  through  the  decanted 
mother-liquor  of  hydrosulphate  of  carvol,  which  still  contains  oil  and 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (p.  417);  the  viscid  oil  which  separates  ia 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol ;  and  the 
solution  in  ether  and  precipitation  by  alcohol  are  repeated  two  or  three 
times. 

Properties,  White,  brittle,  easily  friable  resin,  which  melts  to  a  colour- 
less oil  at  70°9  and  at  40"^  maybe  stirred  and  drawn  ottt  into  satiny  threads. 
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« Yairentrapp. 

20  C 120    ....    65-58    65-68 

15  H 15    ....      8-19    ........      8-22 

3  8  48    ....    26-2S    26-76 

C»H"S«,HS 183    ....  lQO-00    100'66 

Its  ethereal  solution  forms  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride,  a  white  precipitate  containing  variable  quantities  of  mercury  (18*5 
to  70*5  p.  c.)  and  of  chlorine  (5*6  to  11-1  p.  c),  according  as  one  or  the 
other  solntion  has  been  added  in  excess  ;  the  precipitate  gives  off  kydrd^ 
chloric  acid  in  drying,  but  without  alteration  of  external  appearance.  — 
Dissoired  in  a  large  quantity  of  ether^  it  forms  with  McMoride  of  platinum 
precipitates  of  variable  composition. 


Sulphothymic  Acid, 

C«H>*S*0»  =  C»H»K)*,2S0*, 

A.  Lallemand.  (1853.)  Compt,  rend.  37,  498;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  432; 
abstr.  Ann.  Pharm,  101,  120.  —  N.Ann,  Chm,  Phys,  49,  150;  abstr. 
Ann.  Pkarm.  102,  119. 

ThymoUchwrfeUSyref  SulfbtAymifuUnre, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Thymol  dissolves  abundantly  in  oil  of 
vitriol  at  50 — 60^,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass,  having  only 
a  faint  red  colour.  By  dissolving  this  mass  in  water,  and  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  carbonate  of  baryta  or  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphothyniate  of  baryta 
or  lead  is  obtained,  from  which  the  sulphothymic  acid  may  be  separated,  and 
crystallised  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution  in  vacuo.  —  Thymol  from 
ptychotis-oil  dissolves  m  moderately  warm  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  red  liquid  which 
solidifies  on  cooling,  and  when  treated  with  hot  water,  yields  a  colonrless  solution  (only 
a  few  red  oil-drops  remaining  undissolved),  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  crystals 
consist  of  a  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  baryta  and 
oxide  of  lead ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  too  small  for  analysis.     (Stenhonse.) 

Properties.  Translucent,  pearly  tables  or  prisms.  Does  not  deliquesce 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Contains  2  At.  water  of  crystallisation,  and  is 
therefore  C»H>*S*0«  +  2 Aq. 

Its  aqueous  solution^  treated  with  nitric  o/dd^  forms  binitrothymol ; 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  mangancH  or  bichromate  of  potash^  it 
forms  thymoil. 

Very  soluble  in  water. 

With  salifiable  bases  it  forms  the  sulphothymatei  C*H*'MS'0',  which 

crystallise  in  forms  of  the  oblique  prismatic  system.     They  decompose 

at  120^  with  violet-red  colouring  and  volatilisation  of  tkymoL     The 

ammonia-salt,  which  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  well- developed 

crystals,  and  the  potash  and  soda'Salfs,\e&ve,  when  thus  treated,  anhydrous 

bisulphates.      FAs  however  they  contain  only  13  At.  H  and  8  At.  O,  the  quantity  of 
HO  is  too  small  by  1  At.  for  this  transformation  :  C»H'»MS«08  =  [(C»U»n)*  -  HO) 

+  MO,2S03.    (Kr.)]  —  The  sulphothymates  dissolve  very  easily  in  water 
and  in  absolute  alcohol,  somewhat  less  in  e\h^r. 

2  B  2 
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Solphacetotliymic  Acid. 

C?*H^«S«0*»  =  OH»0«,C»H^0,2S0». 

Lallemand.     (1857.)     N'.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  49,  150;    abstr.  Ann. 
Fharm.  102, 120. 

When  thymol  is  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol 
containing  a  little  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  mixture, 
combination  takes  place  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  a  crystalline  mass,  which  must  be  dried  on  porons  earthenware, 
and  freed  from  excess  of  acetic  acid  by  leaving  it  over  quicklime  in 
vacuo. 

The  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  With  bases,  it  forms  crystallisable  salts, 
which  become  anhydrous  without  decomposition  at  11 0^,  but  are  decom- 
posed, with  liberation  of  acetic  acid,  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are 
boiled  or  quickly  evaporated.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

8ulphacetothymate  of  Baryta,  C**H»«S*0',BaO,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
tbe  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 


Oxygen-nucleus  C»H"0*. 

Quassiin. 

WiNCKLER,    Bepert,  54,  85;  further,  65,  74. 
WiGGERS.    Ann.  Fharm.  21,  40. 

Discovered  by  Winckler  in  1835»  after  Thomson  (Syttent  qf  Chetimfry,  i,  47), 
Pfaff,  {Syst.  d.  Mat  med.  2, 11)  and  Buchner  {Repert,  24»  257),  had  described  the 
behaviour  to  re-agents  of  the  quassia-bitter  which  they  had  obtained  as  an  extract.  — 
Keller,  (Repert,  52, 197)  by  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  aqueous  solution 
of  old  quassia-ez^ct,  which  had  become  crystalline  by  standing,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  an  extract  after  remoYing  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhausting  the 
extract  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  an  extract  —  obtdned 
crystals  which  he  regarded  as  quassia-bitter,  though  Wiggers  regarded  them  as  nitre  or 
common  salt. 

Quoma-bitier,  QuMrite,  QtMUMit.—- The  bitter  principle  of  the  wood  of  Qjuatna 
anutra  and  Q.  exeeUa,  perhaps  also  of  the  bark  of  Q^aina  Simaruha,  inasmuch  as  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  this  bark  freed  from  malic  and  gallic  acids  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  from  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  agrees  in  character  with  tbe 
quassia-bitter  of  the  older  authors  (Morin,  /.  Pkarm,  8,  57.) — By  distilling  quassia- 
wood  with  water,  Bennerscheidt,  (Br,  Arch.  36,  255),  obtained  a  white  tabular  mass, 
his  quastia'camphor,  having  a  peculiar  odour  of  quassia. 

Freparation.  1.  Three  ounces  of  pulverised  quassia- wood  are  ex- 
bausted  with  2  lb.  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water ;  and  tbe  filtered  solution 
evaporated  to  an  extract.  This  extract  is  repeatedly  treated  ivith  small 
quantities  of  absolute  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  the  bitter 
taste  of  quassia ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness ;  and  tbe 
residue  is  exhausted  with  bot  water,  whereupon  a  small  quantity  of  dark- 
brown  resin  remains,  while  the  light  yellow  solution^  which  must  be 
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decolorised  b^r  animal  charcoal,  yields  crystals  of  quassia  by  gentle 

evaporation.  (Winckler.)  From  aqueous  extract  of  quassia  prepared  by  himself, 
Wiockler  was  not  able  by  any  process  whatever  to  obtain  qnassiin,  perhaps  because  the 
extract  had  already  undergone  some  alteration.  —  2.  Eight  pounds  of  quassia- 

wood  are  boiled  with  water ;  the  decoction  is  evaporated  to  6  lbs. ;  the 
cooled  residue  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  whereby  pectin  is  chiefly 
separated ;  then  left  to  stand,  with  frequent  agitation  ;  filtered ;  and  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  and  boiled  wiUi  alcohol  of  80  to 
00  p.  c,  which  leaves  gum,  common  salt,  and  nitre  undissolved,  and 
dissolves  quassiin,  together  with  brown  colouring  matter  and  small 
quantities  of  common  salt  and  nitre.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  and 
the  residue  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether, 
which  throws  down  brown  colouring  matter.  The  filtrate  evaporated  to 
dryness  is  redissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  precipitated  by  ether,  and  this 
treatment  is  repeated  till  a  nearly  colourless  residue  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  no  longer  containing  crystals  of  quassiin.  Lastly,  the  ether- 
alcoholic  solution  is  poured  upon  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  left  to 
evaporate  spcmtaneously,  whereupon  quassiin  crystallises  out  If  the 
substances  precipitated  by  ether  are  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol  and-  ether  as  above, 
they  yield  a  little  more  quassiin.    (Wiggers.) 

Properties.  Crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  the  ether- 
alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  water,  or,  on  cooling  from  the  hot  aqueous 
or  slightly  alcoholic  solution,  in  white  opaque,  shining  prisms,  which  lose 
I'd  p.  c.  m  weight  at  100^  in  a  current  of  air,  and  0*37  p.  c.  more  when 
heated  to  fusion.  (Wiggers.)  Very  delicate  slender  needles,  having  a 
silky  lustre.  (Winckler.)  —  Melts  somewhat  less  easily  than  colophony 
and  solidifies  to  a  transparent,  yellowish,  somewhat  brittle  mass.  From 
solutions  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ^ther,  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent  varnish,  which 
becomes  white  and  opaque  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  but  does  not  crystallise. 
—  Permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  neutral.  Its  taste  is  extremely 
bitter,  like  that  of  quassia-wood,  but  much  more  intense*  (Wiggers.) 
According  to  'Winckler,  it  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 


20  C  120 

....  66*67  ..I 

6-67  . . 

...  26-66  ... 

"Wiggers. 
mean, 
, 65*75 

12  H  ............  12 

6  0  48 

6-89 
27-36 

C»H»*0« 180 

....  100*00  .., 

100-00 

So,  accordmg  to  Gerhardt  {JVaitS,  4,  330)j  according  to  Wiggers  it  is  C9i>H^0*. 

Decompositions,  Quassiin,  heated  in  a  tube  above  its  melting  point, 
becomes  more  fluid,  acquires  a  brown  colour,  chars,  and  gives  off  vapours 
which  have  an  empyrenmatio,  rather  acid  odour,  a,  [slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  redden  litmus.  (Wiggers.)  In  the  open  fire,  it  bums  like  a  resin, 
with  a  bright  very  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  a  loose,  easily  combustible 
charcoal.  (Wiggers.)  —  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  dissolves  quassiin, 
apparently  without  alteration,  and,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas.  (Wiggers.)  —  Oil  of  vitriol 
dissolves  quassiin  at  mean  temperature,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  from 
nrhich  water  separates  the  quassiin,  apparently  unaltered  ;  on  heating  the 
solution,  carbonisation  takes  place.    (Wiggers.) 
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Qaassiin  does  not  dissolve  very  readily  in  tpater  HVincUer)  ;  it  die- 
solves  slowly  in  222  pts.  of  water  at  12^,  more  easily  in  water  containing 
foreign  substances.    (Wiggers.) 

It  does  not  neutralise  acids.  The  solution  in  faydrocbloric  acid  leaves 
when  evaporated  quassiin  free  from  liydrochlorio  acid.  (Wiggers.) 
According  to  Winckler,  quassiin  neutralises  acids  but  slightly. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  quassiin  is  not  precipitated  by  iodine,  eUorine, 
neutral  or  bado  aeetaie  of  lead^  or  ironreaUs.  (Wiggers.)  According  to 
Winckler,  it  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride;  but,  according  to 
Wiggersy  it  is  not. 

Tannin  precipitates  quassiin  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  thick  white 
flocks.     (Winokler.) 

Qnassiin  dissolves  easily  in  alcokoU  especially  in  hot  absolute  alcofaoL 
The  saturated  solution  in  alcohol  of  90  p.  o.  is  rendered  turbid  by 
water,  but  becomes  dear  again  on  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

(Wiggera.) 

It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  tiher. 


Oxygen-nucleus  C^H^W. 

Opianyl. 

DuBLANO.    (1832.)    Ann.  Ohim.  Phye.  49,  17. 
CouBRBB.     (1882.)    Ann.  Gkm^  Phys,  49,  44.  —  50,  337.  —  ^9,  148. 
Reokault*    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  68,  157. 

AjrDERSON.    M,  Soc.  Bdinb.  Transact.  20^  347;  Ann.  Pharm.  %Qt  100; 
E.  Soc.  Bdinb.  Transact.  21,  804;  Ann.  Pharm.  98,  44. 

Couerbe*9  Meconine. 

First  observed  by  Dublanc ;.  prepared  in  the  pare  state  by  Conerbe. 

Source.    In  opium.     (Dnblanc,  Couerbe.') 

Formation.  1.  By  the  slow  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  opian 
(narcotine),  together  with  teropiammone,  cotarnine,  opianio  acid,  and  hemi- 
pinic  acid ;  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  with  *  certainty.  (Anderson.)  — 
2.  By  the  action  of  strong  caustic  potash  upon  opianic  ftcid*.  which  is 
thereby  resohed  into  opianyl  and  hemipinic  acid.  (Matthiessen  &  Foster, 
p.  429.) 

Preparation.  A.  From  Opium.  1.  Finely-cut  Smyrna  opium  is 
exhausted  with  cold  water;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  8"^  B. ;  and  the 
morphium  and  opian  are  precipitated  by  dilute  ammooia.  The  filtrate, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  then  left  for  several  weeks  in  a  cool  place, 
deposits  brown  crystals,  which  must  be  pressed  and  then  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  brown  crystalline  mass  contains  opianyl,  meconates,  and  other 
substances.  It  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  36'',  and  the  extracts 
are  concentrated  to  one-third  by  distilling  ofiTthe  alcohol :  the  liquid  then 
on  cooling  deposits  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
boiling  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  then  from  hot  ether. 
The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  crystals  ha^e  separated,  yields  an  addidonal  quantity 
of  opianyl  by  concentratioD.    (Couerbe.^ 

2.  Aqueous  extract  of  opium  dissolved  in  water,  is  precipitated  at  the 
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boiling  heat  with  ammonia  and.  then  left  to  cool,  whereupon  morphine 
separates^  together  with  email  quantities  of  opianyl  and  crystals  of  opian. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  down ;  the  meconic  acid  precipitated  with 
bary ta- water ;  the  excess  of  baryta  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the 
mother-liquor  decanted  after  some  days  from  the  crystals  of  narceine. 
which  separate,  then  concentrated  to  a  certain  extent  and  treated  with 
absolute  ether,  which  takes  up  opianyl  together  with  smaller  quantities 
of  opian  and  oil.  The  ether  is  evaporated ;  the  opianyl  separated  from 
the  residue  by  water  j;  the  hot  aqueous  solution  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal ;  the  filtrate  brought  to  the  crystallising  point ;  and  the  opianyl 
which  separates,  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water. 
(Pelletier,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  50,  252.)  —  The  opianyl  precipitated  by  ammonia 
may  also  be  extracted  by  absolute  ether  and  purified  like  the  rest. 

3.  The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
calcium  j  the  precipitated  meconate  of  lime  is  filtered ;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  and  separated  from  the  deposited 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine  ;  and  the  dark  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with 
water,  filtered  from  the  flocks  which  separate,  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  opian,  thebaine,  and  a  large  quantity  of  resin.  The 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  from 
the  filtered  liquid  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  neutralised 
with  ammonia  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  at  a  moderate 
heat,  whereupon  narceine  separates  out,  and  then  sal-ammoniac  by  further 
concentration.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly  digested  with  4-  vol. 
ether  at  26^  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extracts,  a  brown 
syrup  then  remaining.  On  treating  this  syrup  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  papaverine  dissolves,  and  opianyl  rei^iainSy  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
grey,  crystalline  powder,  which,  to  free  it  from  resin  and  purify  it  com- 
pletely, must  be  several  times  crystallised  from  boiling  water,  with 
addition  of  animal  charcoal.     (Anderson.) 

B.  From  Opian.  Opian  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  to  49'^  with 
2'8  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  and  8  pts.  water,  whereupon  it  melts 
into  a  yellowish  mass,  dissolves  slowly  without  evolution  of  gas,  if 
cpnstantly  stirred,  and  then  gradually  deposits  crystalline  terapiammone. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  through  asbestos ;  the  filtrate  saturated  with  potash- 
ley  ;  the  solution  again  filtered  from  the  precipitated  cotarnine,  and  con- 
centrated to  a  small  bulk  ;  crystallised  nitre  is  removed,  and  the  mother- 
liquor  freed  from  carbonate  of  potash  by  precipitation  with  alcohol ;  the 
alcohol  distilled  off ;  and  the  cooled  residue  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  precipitates  opianic  acid,  hemipinicacid,  and  opianyl.  If  this 
precipitate  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  opianyl 
crystallises  out  on  cooling  (mixed  with  a  little  opianic  acid,  if  the  quantity  of  water 
added  was  insufficient),  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water 

or  alcohol..    (Anderson.) 

Propertie9.  Slender,  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  acuminated  with 
two  faces.  (Couerbe.)  White  shining  needles.  (Anderson.)  Melts  at 
90"^,  and  solidifies  again  in  an  unctuous  mass  at  75°.  It  does  not  lose 
weight  by  prolonged  fusion.  Distils  without  alteration  at  155®  (Couerbe), 
not  even  at  270°.  (Reguault,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  68,  158.)  Melts  under 
water  at  77°,  iJerw  at  110°,  and  solidifies  at  104-5°.  When  cautiously 
raised  to  a  high  temperature,  it  volatilises,  and  sublimes  in  beautiful 
crystals.  (Anderson.^  Inodorous.  Tasteless  at  first,  but  with  sharp 
aftertaste.    (Couerbe.)    Its  taste  is  bitter.    (Anderson.) 
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Conerbe.      Regnatdt.  Andenon* 

mean^  mean,  mean. 

a.  6. 

I  6  C  120    ....    61-85    ei-Ol     ....    61-39    ....    61*45    ....    61-64 

10  H 10     ....       515     5-13     ....       5-34     ....       5-12     ....      5-2G 

8  O 64     ....     8300    33-86    ....    33-27    ....    33-4S    ....    33-10 

C»H'»0»  194    ....  100-00    100-00    ....  100-00    ....  100-00    _  100-00 

Coaerbe,  Regnault  and  Anderson  (a)  analysed  opianyl  obtained  from  opiam; 
Anderson  (b)  that  from  opian.  Conerbe  first  gare  for  opianyl  the  formula  CH'O*,  then 
piOH»o^,  then  C^Hi^OS,  whidi  last  is  confirmed  by  the  ezperimenU  of  Renault  and 
of  Anderson. 

JDecompositions.  1.  Opianyl  dissolves  without  colour  in  diluU  svl* 
phuric  acidf  becomes  dark  green  when  heated  with  it,  rose-red  on  addition 
of  alcohol,  and  green  again  after  dilution  of  the  alcohol.  Water  added 
to  the  green  solution  throws  down  brown  flocks,  which  dissolve  in  sul- 
phuric acid  with  green,  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  red  colour :  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  these  flocks  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  oxide  of  lead,  bin<- 
oxide  of  tin,  and  alumina.  (Couerbe.)  ~*  With  strong  stdphuric  acid^  it 
forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  becomes  purple  when  heated,  brown  on 
addition  of  water,  depositing  at  the  same  time  a  brown  precipitate  which 
dissolves  with  red  colour  in  alkalis.    (Anderson.)  —  2.  With  chlorine^  it 

forms  chloropianyl.  (Anderson.)  Chlorine  acts  but  slightly  on  opianyl  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  bnt  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  melting  opianyl,  forming  a  red  and 
then  a  dark  brown  mass,  which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  opianyl,  and  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  contains  mechloic  acid,  meoonin-resiny  and 
25-54  p.  c.  chlorine.  (Conerbe.)  —  3.  Opianyl  is  not  altered  by  iodine,  but 
when  treated  with  chloride  of  iodine,  it  forms  iodopianyi ;  with  bromine* 
VKttery  it  forms  bromopianyl.  (Anderson.)  —  4.  Nitric  acid,  either  dilute 
or  concentrated,  converts  opianyl  into  meconin-hyponitric  acid  (Couerbe); 
into  nitropianyl,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours  (Anderson).  —  5.  With 
peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and 
forms  an  amorphous  substance,  which  remains  dissolved.     (Anderson.) 

Comhinatione.  With  Water.— K.  Hydrate  of  Opianyl,  C»H*W+ Aq., 
was  once  accidentally  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  opianyl  by  nitric 
acid.  Resembles  anhydrous  opianyl,  but  is  lighter  and  melts  at  96*1^» 
(Anderson.) 

At  100*  Andenon* 


20  C  

11  H 

...  120 
...     11 

....    59-11 
....      6-41 
....    35-48 

6-29 

9  O  

...    72 

35-87 

C»HM08  +  Aq 

...  203 

....  100-00 

100-00 

B.  Aqueous  Opianyl.  —  Opianyl  dissolves  in  265*7  pts.  of  cold  water 
(Couerbe);  in  700  pts.  at  15-5  (Anderson).  It  dissolves  in  18-5G  pts. 
(Couerbe)  ;  in  22  pts.  (Anderson)  of  boiling  water. 

Opianyl  dissolves  without  alteration  in  hydrochloric  acid;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  ammoniat  but  dissolves  in  potasli  and  in  eodorley,  and  is 
precipitated  therefrom  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  by  acids  (Couerbe). 
It  appears  not  to  dissolve  more  readily  in  alkalis  than  in  water ;  does  not 
unite  with  metallic  oxides,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  hasic  acetate  of  lead. 

(Anderson.)  It  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  bnt  the 
basic  acid  precipitates  it,  forming  with  it  a  crystalline  compound  of  ^ery  variable  com« 
position,  containiog  8  to  39  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead.     (Couerbe.) 

Opianyl  dissolves  in  alcohol,  etiier,  acetic  acid  (Couerbe^  Anderson), 
and  volatile  oils.     (Couerbe.) 

Other  combmatione.    With  stearic  add. 
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Appendix  to  OpianyU 

Mechloic  Acid. 

GouERBE.    Ann.  CIdm.  Phyt,  50,  343;  farther,  59,  148. 
Meehlonaure,  Acide  michloique^ 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  chlorine  is  pnssed  into  melting  opianyl,  the 
mass  becomes  red,  then  dark  brown,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 
The  mass  which  is  nearly  insolable  in  water,  and  sparingly  solnble  in  ether,  is  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*833,  whereby  a  solution  is  formed  which  yields  crystal- 
line grannies  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  yellow  acid  mother-liqnor  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  absorbed  chlorine.  The  crystalline  granules  are  colonrless,  melt  at 
125**,  YolatiUse  at  190°  —  192°  with  an  odour  of  jasmin,  decomposing  partially  at  the 
same  time,  and  yielding  drops  of  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling  and  contains 
5*43  p.  c.  chlorine.  This  is  dissolved  in  potash-ley  and  the  boiling  solution  is  saturated 
with  nitric  acid,  whereupon  the  mechloic  add  crystallises  in  prisms  on  cooling.  The 
chlorinated  crystalline  granules  may  likewise  be  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  and  the  solu- 
tion treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  add  crystallising  as  the  filtrate  evaporatesi  ia 
pearly  scales  which  are  converted  by  crystallisation  into  four-sided  prisms. 

Long  fo^^r-sided  needles^  which  melt  at  160%  and  have  an  add  reaction* 

Calculation  according  to  Couerbe,  Conerbe* 

....    49-12    48*63 

....      4-09    406 

,..    46-79     47*31 


14  C  

7  H 

84 

7 

10  0 

80 

CWH?0*o  171    ....  100-00 100-00 

Volatilises  at  165,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
oil  of  vitriol  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  apparently  without 
formation  of  oxalic  aoid. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  water*  PKdpitates  lead»*alt* 
but  not  those  of  /tm«,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  or  eitver.^ 

Dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether^ 


Meconin-resm. 

CouKRBB*    Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  53,  352;  farther,  59,  150. 

When  the  chlorinated  mother-liquor  from  which  mediloic  add  has  separated  {vid. 
eup.)  is  mixed  with  water,  a  brown  chlorinated  resin  is  deposited,  from  which  the 
chlorine  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda* 

Conerbe* 
mean. 

10  C  60    ....    46-51     46-65 

5H 5    .,«      3-87    3-79 

8  0 64    ....    49*62    49-56 


CMH'O" 129    ....  100-00    ........  100-00 

According  to  Anderson,  (i^ftn.  Pharm,  98,  68),  it  is  perhaps  bichloropianyl 
Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether^ 
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Opiansulphurous  Aeid. 

?C»H«S»0"  =  C»»H"0^2S0^ 

WoHLBR.    Ann,^Pharm.  50,  10. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Hot  aa neons  opianic  acid  absorbs  a 
large  quantitj  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and,  when  the  solution  cools,  no 
opianic  acid  crystallises  oat,  provided  the  quantity  present  is  not  too 
great,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  has  been  applied.  The  solution 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  leaves  opiansulphurous  acid,  generally  some- 
what moist  from  adhering  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  not  present  in 
the  recently  prepared  liquid,  and  is  merely  an  accidental  product.  (WlJhler.)  Perhaps 
it  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  opianic  add  to  opianyl,  which  then  unites  with 
the  sulphurous  acid :  C»H»0O»  +  4S0»  +  2HO  =  0»H»»O»,2SO»  +  2(S0»,H0).  (Gcr- 
hardt,  Traiti  4,  86.) 

Properties,  Inodorous,  finely-crystalline  mass.  Has  a  peculiar  bitter 
taste,  with  sweetish  aftertaste. 

Opiansulphurous  acid,  is,  according  to  WShler  C^H'0^2S0';  according  to  6«r- 
hardt,  either  C»>H808,2SO2  or  C»Hio08,2SO«,  in  the  latter  case,  comparable  with  the" 
acid  (and  its  analogues)  whose  aramoiiia>salt  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  bitter  t(^mond  oil  with  bisulphite  of  ammonia  (sii,  27.)  The  latter  formula 
(perhaps  in  itself  the  most  probable)  does  not  however  explain  the  resolution  of  opian- 
sulphurous acid  into  opianic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  reconcilable  with  Wdhler'a 
determination  of  the  water  in  the  lead-salt,  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  salt  was 
decomposed  at  the  temperature  employed  to  drive  off  the  water.    (Kr.)  • 

Decompontioni.  When  water  is  poured  upon  opiansulphurous  acid, 
it  becomes  milk-white,  and  dissolves  partly  undecomposed,  whilst  another 
portion  is  resolved  into  opianic  acid  which  separates,  and  sulphurous 
acid  which  dissolves. — It  reduces  aeUnioua  acid,  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  —  With  terddoride  of  gold,  it  forms  metallic  gold  and 
opianic  acid. 

Combinations,  The  carbonates  of  barium  and  lead  dissolve  in  a 
solution  of  opianic  acid  in  sulphurotte  acid,  forming  crystallisable  salts 
which  are  not  decomposed  oy  nitric  acid,  and  only  partially  by 
chlorine. 

OpiansulphiXe  of  Baryta.  —  Colourless,  shining,  rhombohedral  tables, 
which  become  milk-white  at  140°,  giving  off  their  water  of  crystallisation - 
and  then  decomposing.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.     According  to 
Wohler,  it  is  C*H«BaO«,2SO»+3Aq,  according  to  Gerhardt,  C«H»BaO*, 
2SO»+3Aq. 

Opiansutphiie  of  Lead.  —  Colourless,  strongly  shining,  four-sided 
prisms,  with  two  very  broad  lateral  faces,  and  acuminated  with  two 
faces,  whereby  six-sided  tables  are  produced.     Permanent  in  the  air. 

At  100°  it  becomes  milk-white,  then  yellow  by  exposure  to  light. 
It  gives  off  6*5  p.  c.  water  at  130°,  and  the  rest  at  170°,  in  ail  13-68  p.  c. 

(C»H7PbD8,2SO'  +  6Aq.  =  13-07p.  c.  Aq.),    assuming    a    yellow   uolohr    and 
emitting  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid. . . 
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Caicvlfliion  aeewding  to  Oerhardt.  WohJer. 

20  C   29-05        20  C .  $0-23  ....    29-23 

U  H  315         13  H    3-27  ....      300 

17  O   32-93         15  O    30-23  ....    33-00 

2  S    7-75           2  S     8-06  ....       810 

PbO    27-12        PbO     28-21  ....     26-67 

C*a7PbO«,2S02  +  6Aq 10000        C»H*PbO»,2S(y  +  4 Aq ....  iOOOO  ....  100-00 

According  to  WShlcr,  it  18  C«H«PbO»,2SO«+6Aq.   (p.  426).  The  4  At.  water 
of  formula  h  correspond  to  9*07  p.  c. 


Opianic  Acid. 

Ltebio  &  WoHLER.     (1842.)    Ann.  Pkarm.  44,  126. 

WoHLER.     Ann,  Fharm.  50,  1 . 

J.  Blyth.     Ann,  Pharm,  50,  36. 

Laurent.     Conipt.  rend.  20,  1118;  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  372;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  40,  408;  Ann.  Pharm.  62, 105;  Compt.rend.  21,  1118;  further, 

24,  219;  jy.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  370;  Pharm.  Cenir.  1847,  381. 
Anderson.     R.  Soe.  Edinb.  Trans.  20,  847;  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  179;  </• 

pr.  Chem.t7,  358.  —  B.  Soc.  Edinb.  Transact.  21,  204;  ab^tr.  Ann. 

Pharm.  98,  44;  JV.  Ann.  Ohim.  Phye.  46,  105;  Chem.  Centr.  1856," 

450. 

Foimatian*  1.  In  the  oxidation  of  opian  (narcotine)  by  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  salphuric  acid  (Liebig  &  W6liler),  by  peroxide  of  lead 
and  sulphuric  acid.  (Marchand.) — 2.  By  boiling  hydrochlorate  of 
opiau  with   excess  of  bichloride  of  platinnm  and  water.     (Bljth.^  — 

3.  By  the  action  of  dilute  boiling  nitric  acid  upon  opian.    (Anderson.)  — 

4.  By  boiling  teropiammone  with  potash-ley.     (Anderson.) 

Preparation.  1.  Opian  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute  sulpburio  acid ; 
finely  pulverised  peroxide  of  manganese  is  added ;  and  the  liquid  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  whereupon  it  turns  yellow  and  gives  off  carbonic 
acid ;  the  boiling  is  continued,  with  frequent  addition  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  keep  both  in  excess,  as  long  as 
carbonic  acid  continues  to  escape  ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  the  boiling 
heat, — the  straw-yellow  filtrate  then  depositing  yellow  crystals  of  opianic 
acid  as  it  cools.  —  These  crystals  are  triturated  and  thrown  upon  a  filter, 
then  pressed,  washed  several  times  with  cold  water,  again  strongly 
pressed,  heated  to  boiling  with  hypochlorite  of  soda  till  they  become 
quite  colourless,  and  gradually  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 
the  liquid  then  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  opianic  acid,  which  are 
washed  with  water^  strongly  pressed,  and  purified  by  recry stall isation 
from  boiling  water.      The  mother-liquor  yields  a  little  more  acid  by  evaporation. 

•*-  2.  Opian  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of 
bichloride  of  platinnm  and  water  for  half  an  hoar,  whereupon  the  liquid 
first  assumes  an  orange  then  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  platinum-salt, 
which  has  also  become  dark-eoloured,  melts.  The  liquid  is  filtered  hot, 
and  tho  impure  opianiQ  acid,  which  orystallisos  from  (he  filtrate  on 
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Heinipinic  Acid. 

•  ■      ■  • 

WbHLER.    (1844.)    Ann.  JBJiarm.  50, 17. 
J.  Blyth.    Ann.  Fharm.  50,  36,  and  43. 
ANi:iERSON.    Ann,  Fharm.  86,  194. 

Formation.  I:  In  the  oxidaition  of  opiaii  (nareotine)  by  nitrie  acid 
(Anderson) ;  bv  peroxide  of  lead  and  snipfaurio  acid,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (^Wdhler.)  —  2.  By  boiling  chloro- 
platinate  of  opian  with  aqueous  bicnloride  of  platinum.  (Bljth.)  — 
3.  Id  the  oxidation  of  opianio  acid  by  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric 
acid  (Wohler)  ;  by  bichloride  of  platinum.  (Blyth.)  —  4.  By  the  action 
of  potash  on  opiauic  acid.     (Matthiessen  &  Foster,  p.  429.) 

Preparation.  1.  Opianic  acid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with 
water  and  peroxide  of  lead ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  by  drops  till 
carbonic  acid  begins  to  escape ;  the  liquid  left  to  cool  partially  ;  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  dropt  in  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
dissolved  lead;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

(Wohler.)  Unaltered  opianic  acid  often  cryitallises  out  first,  and  the  liqtud  filtered 
therefrom  yields  crystals  of  hemipinic  acid,  which  are  easily  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  the  boiling  saturated  solution.    (Wohler.)  —  2.  The  mother-liquor  obtained 

in  the  precipitation  of  opianic  acid  as  described  at  p.  427,  2,  is  slowly 
.  evaporated,  after  the  whole  of  the  opianic  acid  has  separated  from  it.  Tlie 
liquid  then  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large,  flat 
rhombohedrons  of  hemipinic  acid,  which,  by  quick  recrystallisation  from 
water,  are  converted  into  rhombic  prisms.  (Blyth.)  —  3.  The  solution 
'  obtained  as  described  at  p.  423,  B,  from  which  opianic  acid  has  separated, 
is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     (Anderson.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Wcjhler),  or  large 
flat  rhombohedrons.  (Blyth.)  Has  a  slightly  sour,  somewhat  astring- 
ent taste,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.  (Wohler,  Blyth.)  Effloresces  in 
the  air.  (Bl^th.)  Gives  off  1373  p.  c.  water  {A  At.  =  13-74  p.  c  Aq.) 
below  100°;  melts  at  180*^  and  solidifies  in  a  highly  crystalline  state  on 
.cooling.  May  be  sublimed  between  two  dishes,  in  shining  laminae,  like 
benzoic  acid.     (W5hler.) 

Effloresced,  Wdhler.  Blyth.      Anderson. 

20  0   120    ....     53-14     52  94     ....     51-93    ....    5317 

10  H 10     ....       4'42     4-6.5     ....       4*85     ....       464 

12  0  .-.  5*6  ....  42-44  4241  ....  42-49  ....  42.19 

C»H^oou  226  ....  100  00  ........  100;00  „  ....  99-27  ....  iboOO 

_  • 

Wbhler  formerly  regarded  herniinDic  acid  as  C^^H^O^;  it  was  first  recognised  as  a 
bihasic  acid  by  Laurent  (Compt.  rend,  20,  1118.) 

Decompositions.  Hemipinic  acid  barns  with  a  laminoas  flame. 
(Wohler.) —  Heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  salpimric  acid,  it 
appears  to  be  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
(Wohler.)  —  Distilled  with  excess  of  ceneentrated  hifdriodie  acidjHi  is 
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completely  resolved  into  oarbonio  acid,  iodide  of  methjl|  and  an  acid 
having  the  composition  G^^H^O*.    (M&tthiessen  6c  Foster,  vid  irif.) 

OSOH»>0^  +   2HI  »  C"H«0»  +  2C?H8I  +   2C0«. 

Combiniati<m$.  Hemipinio  acid  dissolves  with  difficaltj  in  cold  water 
(Wohler) ;  more  readilj  than  optanic  acid.     (Blyth.)  * 

Hemipinio  acid  is  bihasie,  (Laurent.)  It  forms  bibcuic  (netUral) 
saUs  C»H«M«0»  and  numo-hasie  {add)  salts  C«H*MO".  (Anderson.)  The 
lead,  silver,  and  ferric  salts  are  insolable.  The  last  has  a  fine  orange- 
yellow  colour.     (Blyth.) 

Hemipinaie  ofAmmonia*  —  Crystals  permanent  in  the  air.  (Wohler.) 

Hemipinate  of  PoUuh.  —  a.  Bibasic,  —  Easily  soluble  ;  crystallises 
with  difficulty.  (A  nderson.)  —  b.  Monobasic,  —  Obtained  by  half  saturat- 
ing aqueous  hemipinic  acid  with  potash,  and  evaporating.  —  Forms  thick, 
six-sided  tables.  Has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Contains  14*3  p.  c.  water 
of  crystallisation  (5  At.  s=  14*55  p.  c.  Aq.),  which  it  gives  off  at  100^ 
Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    (Anderson.) 

Anderson. 

20  C  1200  ....  45-42  4504 

9  H  9-0  ....  3-40  3-46 

11  O  680  ....  33-32  33-62 

KO 47-2  ....  17-36  17-88 

C»H»KO« 264-2     ....  100-00    100-00 

Hemipinate  of  Lead,  —  White  precipitate  insolable  in  water.  It 
dissolves  in  aqueous  acetate  of  lead  and  afterwards  separates  in  trans- 
parent crystalline  nodules.     (Wohler.) 

Hemipinate  of  Silver, — Bibatic.  —  White  precipitate  insolnble  in 


water. 


20  0 

8  H 

loo 

2  Ago 


WShler.          Blyth. 

120 

•  ••• 

27-28 

27-19     ....     27-98 

8 

•  ••• 

1-81 

1-83     ....       200 

80 

■  ••« 

18-18 

18-10     ....     17-27 

232 

•  ••• 

52-73 

52-88     ....     62-75 

C»H8Ag*OW    440     ....  100-00     10000     ....  10000 

Contftins  53*05  p.  c.  AgO.    (Anderson.) 

Hemipinic  acid  dissolves  more  readily  in  ^alcohol  than   in  water, 
(Wohler.)     It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,     (Blyth.) 


if  Appendix  to  Hemipinic  Acid, 

Acid  produced  by  the  decompoBition  of  Hemipinic  Acid. 

C"H«o\ 

A.  Matthibssen  &  G.  C.  Fostbr.  Proceedings  of  ike  Royal  Society^  11, 58. 

Obtained  by  distilling  hemipinic  acid  With  concentrated  aqueous 
hydriodic  acid  \vidmip.)  and  evaporating  tho  residue  on  the  water-bath  : 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  water.    It  forms  odourless,  needle-shaped 
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crystals.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  add  reaction  to  iosi-paper. 
At  100^  the  crystals  lose  14*80  p.  c.  water  (8  HO  s  14*92  p.  cI),  and 
slowly  sublime. 

Hatthiefisen  &  Foster* 
Dried  ai  100^  mean. 

14  C 84  ....  54-54  54-39 

6  H 6  ....   3-90  .. .3-91 

8  0 64  ....  41-56  41-70 


C"H»0» ^   154  ....  100-00  100-00 

The  composition  of  this  acid  assigns  it  a  place  in  the  following 

Ci4HH)s    OU  of  bitter  almonds. 

C'^HK)^    Bensoicacid. 

CMH«0«    Salicylic  acid. 

Q^m^Qfi    Add  from  hemipinic  acid  (M.  &  F.) 

Ci*H«0»    Gallic  add. 
?C"H«0»    TannoxyUc  add. 
Its  behaf  ionr  with  ferric  chloride >(<i{f.)  connects  it  with  salieylie  and  gallic  add« 

Heated  for  some  time  to  a  little  above  100°,  it  gradually  beoomes 
brown ;  the  same  change  takes  place  when  a  pw^  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated  on  the  water -bath,  out  appears  to  be  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  hydriodic  acid. 

It  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  very  soluble  in  hot  water. 

It  has  decided  acid  properties,  but  none  of  its  salts  have  yet  been 
obtained  pure.  Its  alkaline  and  alkaline-earihy  salts  are  very  quickly 
coloured  brown  in  the  air.  The  lead-salt  is  a  yellowish  white,  curdy 
precipitate;  the  silver-salt  decomposes  almost  Instantaneously,  even  in 
the  cold,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver ;  the  copper-salt  is  decomposed 
at  100°,  with  separation  of  suboxide  of  copper.  With  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  the  acid  or  its  ammoniarsalt  gives  an  intense  indigo-blue  coloration, 
which  is  destroyed  by  strong  acids,  and  changed  to  blood-red  by  ammonia. 
In  a  clear  mixtture  of  sesquiMoride  of  iron  with  red  prussiate  of  potash, 
it  causes  an  immediate  precipitate  of  prussian  blue. 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,    ^ 


Sulphopianic  Acid. 

(?»H"S*0*  =  C»ff  •0*,SH)«. 
WoHLER.    Ann.  Pharm.  50,  12. 

Comp.  page  428.  When  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed 
into  aqueous  opianic  acid  heated  to  70  ,  the  solution  becomes  turbid  and 
deposits  sulphopianic  acid,  the  formation  of  which  does  not  cease  till 
after  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  passed  through  the  solution  for 
a  day. 

Yellowish  powder,  which,  if  heated  while  still  immersed  in  the 
mother-liquor,  melts  to  a  pale  yellow,  clear  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
The  alcoholic  solution  yields  slender,  pale  yellow  transparent  prisms, 
which  soften  below  100  ,  melt  completely  below  100°,  and  cannot  after- 
wards be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  spontaneous  evaporation  ot 
their  alcoholic  solution. 
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Amorphout,  Wohler. 

20  C  120    ....  53-10  63-15 

10  H 10    ....  4-42  4-19 

2  8  32    ....  14'ld  14-32 

8  0 64     ....  28-32  28-34 

C»H»«S«0»    226    ....  100-00    ,o.....  10000 

It  if  Uierefore  opianic  add  having  2  At.  O  replaced  by  2S,  or  2H0  by  2HS. 
W<$hler  originally  gave  the  formula  CioH'S'O^,  which  was  altered  by  Gerhardt  {Compt. 
cAim,  1,  61),  and  Laurent  (Compt,  rend.  20,  1118,  21,  1418.) 

DecompfJiUicns,  When  hecUad  above  its  melting  point,  it  emita  a 
strong  sulphur-yellow  vapour,  whicli  thickens  to  fine  yellow  crystalline 
needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  It-  bums  with 
flame  and  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  —  In  alkcdine  solution,  it  decom- 
poses after  a  while,  with  formation  of  metallic  sulphide. 

ComhincUiaru.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  a  yellow  solution 
which,  when  recently  prepared,  may  be  precipitated  by  acids  without 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Stdpkapianate  of  Lead.  —  Ammoniacal  sulphopianic  acid  added  to 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  throws  down  a  copious  brown-yellow  precipitate 
which  becomes  brown-black  after  a  while,  nnder  the  liquid,  and  at  thcF 
boiling  heat  is  immediately  converted  into  black  solphide  of  lead. 

Sulphopianaie  of  Silver.  — A  solution  of  sulphopianic  acid  in  ammpnia 
forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  brown-yellow  precipitate,  which,  if  left 
under  the  liquid,  changes  after  a  while  to  black-brown  sulphide  of  silver. 
If  quickly  filtered  and  dried  in  vacuo,  the  precipitate  may  be  melted  on 
paper  without  loss  of  weight.  When  burnt,  it  leaves  black  sulphide  of 
silver.  It  contains  quantities  of  silver  varying  from  28  to  37  per  cent. 
(C»H»AgS»0'^=32-43  p.  c.  Ag.). 

The  same  precipitates  are  obtained  with  lead  and  silver-salts,  by 
dissolving  the  sulphopianic  acid  in  boiling  mono-hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia, volatilising  the  excess  of  the  base,  and  then  adding  the  metallic 
salts.  Sulphopianic  acid  is  therefore  not  a  sulphide,  since  it  combines, 
not  with  sulphur-bases,  but  with  oxides. 

Sulphopianic  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  the  Opian-sey^tes, 

Opianate  pf  Ethyl 

C«H"0'«;  =  C*IPO,C«HW 

Wohler.    Ann.  Pharm.  50,  5. 
Anderson.     Ann.  Pharm.  %^,\dZ. 

Opianic  ether,  Opiannaphiha,  Opiamdure-Oiherj  Optan-tfineeter. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  —  When  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
opianic  acid  is  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  liquid  tomel^haf 
concentrated,  opianic  ether  crystallises  out  on  cooling.     (AVohlet)  —  I* 
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was  once  accidentally  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  opianaie  of  potash 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Anderson.)  It  is  not  produced  hj  Mtorating  alco- 
holic opianic  add  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.    (Wohler.) 

Properties.  Slender,  white  prisms  united  in  tofts  and  spherical 
masses.  (Wbhler.)  Coloarless  needles  melting  at  92*2®  (Anderson), 
without  loss  of  weight.  T Wohler.)  Under  water  it  melts  at  92-2® 
(Anderson),  near  100  (Wonler),  forming  a  transparent  oil  which  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  on  cooling  immediately  solidifies,  with  great  contrac- 
tion of  volume,  in  white  radiating  masses,  like  wavellite, — bat  if  heated 
above  the  melting  point,  remains  soft  and  amorphons  for  a  long  time, 
even  after  cooling,  and  does  not  solidify  for  some  time  after.  When 
heated  between  two  basins,  it  sublimes  without  alteration.  It  is  iuodorouSy 
has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  probably  from  decomposition.    (Wohler.) 

WShler.      Anderson. 

24  0 144    ....    60*50    60*50    ....    59*86 

14  H 14     ....       5*88 5*77     ....       5'90 

10  0 80    ...     33*62    83*73    ....    34-24 

C*HK),C»H«0»  238    ....  100*00    100*00    ....  100-00 

This  is  Anderson's  formula.    WQhler  formerly  supposed  it  to  be  C*H*0,(^H^'. 

When  heated  per  se,  it  requires  a  very  high  temperature  to  decompose 
It ;  but  it  is  resolved  into  opianic  acid  and  alcohol  by  boiling  with  water, 
and  by  distillation  with  paUuh-ley.    (Wohler.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Ethyl-hemipinic  Acid. 

(?*H"0«  =  C*HH)»,(?°HK)'\ 

Akderson.    Ann.  Pharm.  86,  195. 

Acid  Hemtpime  ether ;  Aetherhemipmtdure,  Weinhemipintavre. 

Produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  a  solution  of  hemi« 
pinic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Properties.  Needles  grouped  in  tufts,  which  melt  to  a  transparent 
liquid  at  132*2^  when  heated  alone,  and  at  the  boiling  point  under  water. 
It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Gives  off  9*93  p.  c.  water  at  100''  (calcu- 
lation 3  Aq«s3'60  p.  c). 

Anderson. 

«4  C  — 144    ....    66-69 56*45 

14  H .     14    ....      5-51     .......      5-67 

12  0 96    ....    37-80    37-88 


C*HK),H0,C»H80»  254    ....  10000    10000 

Yields  alcohol  when  boiled  with  potash. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely  in  boiling 
water. 

The  ethvl-hemipinates  are  difficult  to  obtain  pure.  Aqueous  hemi- 
|»inic  acid  does  not  precipitate  lead  or  silver  salts,  but  forms  a  bulky, 
browDryellow  precipitate  with  sesquiohloride  of  iron. 


OPIAMMONE.  435 

Ethyl-kemipinate  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained  by  digesting  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  baryta.  Small  tufts  of  needles  which  appear  to  decompose 
vith  great  facility. 


Opiammone. 

C«H"NO^«  =  C*»H"AdC",0*. 

WoHLER.    Ann,  PJuirtn*  50,  6. 

Binopiammone  (Anderson,  Ann,  Pharm.  86,  189.) 

Formation,  In  the  decomposition  of  opianate  of  ammonia  by  heat* 
(Comp.  ziT,  429.) 

PreparaHon,  A  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  ammonia  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  transparent  amorphous  residue  is  kept  at  a 
heat  somewhat  above  100°  and  constantly  stirred  as  long  as  it  smells  of 
ammonia ;  and  the  mass,  which  has  now  become  pale  yellow  and  insoluble 
in  water,  is  freed  by  boiling  with  water  from  any  opianate  of  ammonia 
that  may  have  escaped  decomposition. 

Properties.  Pale  yellow  powder  consisting  of  microscopic,  translucent, 
crystalline  lumps ;  in  the  perfectly  pure  state^  it  would  probably  be 
colourlesa  Melts  easily  when  heated^  and  creeps  up  the  side  of  the 
vessel^  without  subliming. 


4"    W      ...«MM*..**..*I...      vaV 

19  H 19 

16  O ^  128 

....            4/4        ••« 

•M*       3*4o     ... 
...•     31*93     ... 

Wohler. 
mean, 

59'86 

4'8o 

3-75 

31'51 

C*>HWNOW  401 

....  100-00     ... 

100-00 

Wlibler  fonnerly  fnpposed  it  to  be  C«Hi7N0«.— Opiammone  «  2  At.  C»Hi0O"> 
+  1  At.  NH»— 4  At.  HO 

Decompositiont,  1.  Opiammone  somewhat  strongly  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  smells  like  melting  opianic  acid,  and  gives  off  a  yellow 
vapour.  — 2.  When  it  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  a  small  portion 
dissolves,  probably  in  consequence  of  decomposition.  Heated  with  water 
to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  dissolves  completely,  forming  a  clear  pale 
yellow  liquid,  which  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  opianic  acid,  while 
opianate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution.  —  3.  It  dissolves  in  cold  M  of 
vitriol,  forming  an  orange-yellow  solution,  which  is  rendered  milky  by 
water,  but  becomes  clear  again  when  heated,  and  deposits  crystals  of 
opianic  acid  on  cooling,  an  ammoniacal  salt  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  —  It  is  not  altered  by  hot  dilute  acids.  —  4.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  pure  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  dissolves  opiammone  after  a  few 
seconds,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  forming  a  uranium-yellow  solution. 
On  boiling  the  solution,  i  of  the  ammonia  belonging  to  the  opiammone 
escapes,  and  hydrochloric  acid  then  precipitates  yellow  flocks  of  xantho- 
penio  acid,  whilst  the  filtrate  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  opianic  acid 
mixed  with  zanthopenic  acid* 
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Opiammone  is  insoluble  in  cold  iMter.  In  boilins;  (Ueohol,  it  diSBolyes 
i^lowlj  bnt  abundantlj,  forming  a  certain  qnanfcitj  of  opianic  acid^  which 
crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation.     (Wohler.) 


AppM^  to  OpitmmwM, 

Xaothopenie  Acid. 

W8HLKB.    Anm.  Pharm.  50,  9. 

Prepared  by  boiling  opianmotie  with  potaah-ley  {ffid,  nip.), 

Beaatifol  yellow  flocks,  forming  when  dry,  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  appears 
eryitalline  aiidcir  the  microaoope,  FasiUe.  GiTea  oiF  ammonia  when  heated  with 
toda4ime»    Dissolves  in  aikalU  with  fine  yellow  colour. 


C"H»NO»   611  ....  10000  100-00 

DeeampoiitioTis.  Cold  M  of  vitriol  dissolves  teropiammone  with 
yelloWy  OT,  when  heated,  with  fine  crimson  colour.  —  Teropiammone  ia 
not  decomposed  by  hydroehlorio  acid  or  ammamaf  bnt  nUric  acid  decom« 
poses  it ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  potcuh  into  ammonia  and  opianic 
acid. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
in  ether,    (Anderson.) 


1 
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Teropiammone, 

,       C»H»NO»  =  C«H"AdO",C«'H»0»*.  ( 

ANDfiRsoK.    Jinn.  Pharm^  86|  187. 

Produced  in  variable,  but  always  very  small  quantity,  together  with 
many  other  products,  when  opian  is  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid 
(p.  423,  B);  purified  by  washiug  with  alcohol  and  recrystallisation  from 
boiling  alcohol. 

Small  colourless  needles. 

Anderson. 

At  100"*.  NMOll. 

60  C 360  ....  58*91  5920 

29  H 29  ....  4-74  498 

N 14  ....  2-29  212 

26  O 208  ....  34-06  33-70 
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Oxyioda-nueUus  C*IH«0*. 

lodopianyL 

(?»IH*0*  =  C««IHW,0\ 
Anderson.    Ann,  Pharm.  98,  48. 

Jodomeefmm,  Hydrure  tTiodopimifle,    (Gerbardt>  TVaitS,  4»  1049.) 

Formaiion  and  Preparation,  When  chloride  of  iodine  is  added  to 
aqneouA  opianyl,  and  the  mixture  left  to  itaelf  for  several  dajs  in  a  warm 
place,  long  crystals  form  in  it^  contaminated  hv  free  iodine.  Thej  are 
purified  bj  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties.    Colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  112''  to  a  coloorless 

liquid. 

Andenon* 

2d  C  1200  ....  37-48  37-16 

9  H  9-0  ....  2  81  2-96 

I    127-1  ....  39-70  39-48 

8  O  64-0  ....  20-01  20-40 

C»IH»0»  320-1  ....  10000  100-00 

Beeompoti^iom.  Melts  at  a  temperature  above  100^  to  a  brown 
liquid,  which  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  with  volatilisation  of  iodine; 
-—  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  dark-coloured  liquid  when 
heated.  —  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  tiifater,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Bromine-nucletu  C*»Br*H» 

Brominated  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

C»Br*H« 
DsviLLE.    Ann,  Chim,  Phye,  75,  63;  /.  Pharm.  26,  678. 

Bromterp€nihinol,Terpenthinolbromiir,  (Lowig.)  Bromured'iMieHeedeiiriben* 
Mtfi«.    (Derille.)    E$une€  de  tSrlbenihine  quadribromS. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Oil  of  turpentine  is  gradually  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  bromine,  till  a  dark  red,  fuming,  viscid,  heavy 
liquid  is  produced ;  this  liquid  is  partially  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal ; 
and  the  nee  hydrobromic  acid  and  water  oontained  in  it  are  removed  by 
agitation  with  chalk  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties.    Sp.  gr.  1  -975  at  20°.  —  Dextro-rotatory. 

DeriUe. 
mean, 

20  C „  120  ....    26-55  27-43 

4  Br 320  ....     70-79 

12  H 12  ....       2C6  3-00 


O^BtfEP 452  ....  10000 

Isomeric  with  bromoterebene. 


■■M0— i^ 
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Bromoterel)ene. 

Deville.    Ann.  adm.  Phyt.  75,  51;  J.  p\  CJiem.  22,  92;  J.  Pharm. 

When  bromine  is  slowly  dropped  into  well-cooled  terebene,  till  the 
liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid  is 
given  off,  and  bromoterebene  is  formed,  which  may  be  decolorised,  thongU 
not  completely,  by  treatment  with  animal  charooah 

Beddish,  viscid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*978  at  20°. 

DeTille. 

20  C    120  ....    26-55  27-43 

4  Br 320  ..-     7079 

12  H 12  ...      2*66 2'95 

C»Br<H«  452  ....  100-00 

Isomeric  with  brominated  oil  of  turpentine. 

When  heated,  it  gires  off  hydrobromic  acid  (which  3rields  free  bromine, 
in  contact  with  the  air)  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal. 


Oxybromine^tieleu9  C**BrH'0*. 

Bromopianyl. 

C»H»BrO«  =  CX'BrH^OSO'. 
Anderson.    Ann  Phar   .  98,  48. 

Bromomeconin,  Hydrure  de  bromopianyle.    (Gerbardt,  TraiUf  A,  1049.) 

Formation  and  Preparation,  When  bromine-water  is  gradually 
added  to  aqueous  opianyl,  crystals  of  bromopianyl  separate  out,  and  may 
be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  167^,  and  behave  ia 
other  respects  like  chloropianyl. 

Anderson. 

20  C  M.....  120  ....    48-95  ........    4381 

9  H 9  ....      3-29  . .      3-40 

Br 80  ....     29-30  ........    29-21 

8  O  64  ....    23-46  28-58 

C»H»Br08 273  ....  100-00  lOO'OO 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  toater,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Chlorine^nudeu9  C»C1»H" 

Bichloroterebene. 

Detille.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  75,  49;  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  91  j  /.  Pharm. 
26,  605;  Pogg.  51,  433. 

MonochlortMb^e, 

When  the  product  obtained,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
hydrochlorate  of  terebene,  by  the  distillation  of  quadrichloroterebene,  is 
heated  with  a  quantity  of  potash-ley  sufficient  to  saturate  the  hydro- 
chloric  acid  which  is  set  free,  bichloroterebene  is  produced,  and  may  be 
dehydrated  by  rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium: 

3C«a*HM  -  20C  +  2C»C1«H"  +  8HC1.    pe?ffle.) 

Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1*187  at  20"*;  refracting  power  1*5186 
(Deyille),  1*53].    (Becquerel  &  Cahours,  Pogg,  51,  427^ 

DeviUe* 


20  C  .......... 120  ....    58*53  ........  58*27 

2  CI 71  ....    34-63 

14  H 14  ....      6-84  6-83 

C?»Cl«H" 205  ....  100*00 

It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochlorate  of  terebene  (p.  274),  and  a 
residue  of  charcoal. 


Chhrim-nwiUuB  C»C1*H» 

Chlorinated  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

C»C1*H". 

Detilus.    Ann,  Chm.  Phys.  75,  57;  /.  Pharm.  26,  672;  J.  pr.  Chem^ 
22,97.  — Pogg.  51,  4BB. 

Chlarierptnikindi,  Terpentini^chlorCr.    (L5wig.)    Ckhroeampkine.    (DeTiUe.) 
Chlorocamphoie.    (Laurent.)    Eisenet  de  iiribenikme  quadriehhri,    (Gerhardt.) 

FortnaUon  and  Prg^arofton.  —  When  chlorine  gas  is  yery  slowly 
passed  over  artificial  camphor  (p.  265),  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  there  is  formed  a  liquid  coloured  yellow  by 
chlorine  (C'H^Gi^UCl,  according  to  Deville),  which  decomposes  with 
explosion,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  but  still  more  in  contact 
with  the  air,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  chlorine,  and  solidifying 

to  crystalline  chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine.  —  It  it  also  prodaced,  mixed  with 
quadrichloroterebene,  by  passing  chlorine  into  oil  of  turpentine  (p.  248). 

Properties.  Crystalline  mass  of  sp.  gr.  1*5  at  8°,  and  refracting 
power  =1*5448.  Melts  without  volatilising  between  110°  and  115^ 
Has  no  optical  rotatory  power. 
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Derille. 

20  C 120  ....     43-79  43-54 

4  CI 142  ....     51-83 

12  H  12  ....      4-38 4-80 

C»C1*H»    274  ....  100-00 

Isomeric  with  qqadrichloroterebene. 


/ 


.  Qnadrichloroterebene. 

C»C1*H^ 

Deyillb.    Ann. .  Ckim.  Phys.  75,  48;  J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  90;  J.  Pharm. 
26,  664.  —  Po^g.  51,  433. 

CMorotirMne, 

FarmatiOfl  (ind  Preparation,  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  througli  terebene 
well  cooled  and  exposed  to  diffused  daj-Iigbt,  as  long  as  any  of  it  is 
i^bdorbedf  whereupon  hjdrochloiic  acid  gas  is  abundantly  eTolved,  so  that 
the  bottle  containing  the  terebene  is  liable  to  burst,  unless  it  be  frequently 

opened.  —  The  compound  is  also  obtained,  together  with  chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine, 
when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  oil  of  turpentine  (p.  248). 

Colourless  viscid  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1  36  at  156^  refracting  power  =1*5294, 
and  no  rotatory  power. .  Has  a  peculiar  camphorous  odour. 

DeviUe. 

20  C  120  ....     43*79  43*67 

4  CI  142  ....    51-83 

12  H 12  ....      4-38  4-73 

0»CI<H»  274  S..  100-00 

Isomeric  with  chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine. 

Quadrichloroterebene  blackens  when  heated,  gives  off  a  large  qnan«^ 
tity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  fields  a  colourless  distillate  consisting 
of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  gaS|  bichloroterebene,  hydrochlorate  of  tere-- 
bene^  and  undecomposed  quadrichloroterebene,  while  charcoal  remains 
behind.  If  the  heat  be  quickly  applied,  the  distillate  is  red,  blue,  and 
ultimately  black,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochlorate  of 
terebene:  2C»C1*H"=20C  +  C»H",HC1-.7HC1.    (Deville.) 


4 


Deoampositions,    When  slowly  heated,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  j 

hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  separation  of  charcoal,  and  yields  a  distillate  > 

consisting  of  chlorinated  oil  of  turpentine,  artificial  camphor,  a  body  I 

containing  less  chlorine,  probably  C^H^^Cl*,  and  a  large  quantity  of  \ 
bydrochloxate  of  terebene. 
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OayMonne-nudeus  C*^CIH»0«. 

Ghloropianyl. 

C»C1H«0«  =  C?»C1HW,01 

Anderson.    Ann,  Fkaim.  98,  47. 

Cklarotneeonin,  Hydrure  de  chloropimnyle*    (Gerhardt,  Traiiif  4,  1049.) 

Formaiion  and  Preparation.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a 
cold- saturated  aqueous  solution  of  opianyl^  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals 
quickly  separates,  consisting  of  cliloropianyl,  which  may  be  purified  by. 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  —  It  is  likewise  produced  when  dry  chlo- 
rine gas  is  passed  over  melted  opianyl. 

Froperties,  Colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  175°  and  sublime  un- 
decomposed  at  higher  temperatures. 

Andenoxu 

20  C  ; 1200  ....     62-51 52-45 

9  H  90  ....       3-93  4-24 

CI 35-5  ....     15-53  1517 

8  O  64-0  ....     28-03  28-14 

C»*C1H»0« .....'. 228-5  ....  100-00  100-00 

Decompositions.  Dissolves  in  cold  oU  of  vitriol^  assumes  a  greenish 
blue  colour  when  heated  therewith,  and  on  subsequent  addition  of  water 
deposits  brown  flocks  which  dissolve  with  red  colour  in  alkalis.  —  It 
dissolves  with  red  colour  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  heating. 

Combinations.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely 
in  boilinfi;  water^ — in  alkalis  to  about  the  same  amount  as  in  water,  and 
without  decomposition. 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Oxychlarine-nticleui  C»®CPH"0". 

TerphlorothymoL 

Lallfmand.     (1856.)    Compt.  rend.  43,  376;  JV.  Ann.  Ghim,  Phys.  49, 
158;  Ann.  Pkarm.  101,  123,  and  102, 122. 

ThymoUrichlori. 
Formation  (p.  411). 

PreparcUion.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  thymol  in  diffused  day- 
light— care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  much  heating — till  the  thymol  has 
abisorbed  a  quantity  of  chlorine  equal  to  f  of  its  weight.    On  leaving  the 
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product  to  stand,  loag  yellow  needles  are  formed,  whicli  nltimately  caase 
it  to  solidify :  they  may  be  purified  by  expressing  the  remaining  liquid 
and  recryetallising  from  ether-alcohoL 

Lemon-yellow,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  61°  and  hare 
an  intoxicating  odour. 

The  compound  decomposes  at  180^  -—  Heated  with  oil  of  vUriol  to 
100°,  it  is  converted  into  a  colourless  liquid,  whidi  floats  on  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  solidifies  on  cooling,  and,  after  solution  in  aqueous  potash,  preci- 
pitation with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  drying,  forms  silky,  taio-like  flocks.  , 
This  substance  has  at  first  an  agreeable  odour  of  benzoin,  melts  at  45°,              ' 
and  distils  \vithout  decomposition  at  250"  j  it  dissolves  in  ammonia  and               ' 
forms  a  salt,  crystallising  in  slender  needles, — whence  it  is  probably 
terchlorocarbolic  acid ;  (xi,  181)  with  which  it  appears  to  agree  in  com- 
position* 


Oxychlorine^ucUus  C*<;PH»0^ 

QnintichlorotliymoL 
C»C1»HW. 

Lallehand.    n856.)    Compe,  rend,  43.  376;  2f.  Ann.  C&tm.  Phys.  49, 
158;  Ann.  Pharm.  10,  123,  and  102, 123. 

Thymol  pmtachlori  ou  quiniiehhr^. 

Formation  (^.  411). 

Preparation.  When  thymol  is  exposed  for  a  <x>nsiderable  time  to 
the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  in  bright  daylight,  a  reddish  yellow  gluti- 
nous oil  is  formed,  in  which,  after  a  while,  crystals  of  quintichlorothymol 
make  their  appearance  :  they  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
ether. 

Properties.  Colourless,  very  hard  crystals,  having  the  form  of  ter- 
clilorothymol  (according  to  another  atatement  of  Lallemand,  it  has  the  fcftm  of 
thymol),  melting  at  98  ,  and  containing  55  p.  c.  chlorine  (calculation  -> 
55-03  a). 

Decomposes  at  200°,  giving  ofiT  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  propylene 
gas  (C*H'),  while  a  solid  product  (terchlorotoluenol)  collects  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  charcoal  remains  behind : 

2C»H9C1»0>  «  CWH*a30»  +  C«H«  +  7HCI  +  2C0  +  18C. 

In  one  experiment,  in  which  very  pore  qniDtichlorothymol  was  heated,  the  carbonic 
oxide  evolved  towards  the  end  of  the  process  was  mixed  with  marsh«gas,  and  the  solid 
distillate,  melting  at  150^  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  needles,  had  the  composition 
C^^H^Cl^O^,  and  was  therefore  quadrichlorotoluenol :  2C9<>H«aH)9  »  O^HH^l^*  + 
C^H«  +  6HC1  +  CH>  +  2C0  +  17C.  Impure  quintichlorothymol  yielded  also  by 
distillation  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  product,  which,  after  the  solid  products  had 
heen  removed  by  weak  potash -ley.  boiled  at  265^  (or,  according  to  Lallemand's  first 
statement,  at  365^),  and  bad  tbe  composition  of  bichlorocumol  (xiii,346). — Stenhonse, 
by  passing  chlorine-gas  over  the  crystals  from  ptychotis-oil  (p.  411)  previously  examined 
by  liim  (Ann.  Pharm.  93,  269),  obtained  dark  yellow  crystals,  which  were  less  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  and  ether  than  thymol,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol* 
pressing  and  drying  in  vacuo,  contained  40*26  p.  c.  C,  3*99  H,  43*09  CI,  and  12*66  0« 
whence  Stenhouse  deduced  the  formula  C^CPH^^^ 
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Oxynitro-nudeuB  C«»XH»0«. 

Nitropianyl. 

A^fDERSoN.     R,  Soc.  Edinburgh  Transact.  21,  204;  Ann.  Pkai^,  08|  40« 
Nitromeeonin.    Hydrure  de  nltropianyle.     (Gerhardt,  TraitS  4,  1049.) 

Fo}Knatum  and  Freparaiion.  Opianjl  dissolves  abundantly  in  cold 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  solution  giving  off  red  fumes  when  heated. 
On  diluting  with  water^  bulky  crystals  separate,  which  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  washing  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties,  White  needles  and  prisms,  melting  at  160°  to  a  trans* 
parent  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 
Neutral. 

Anderson. 

20  C  120  ....  50-20  50-11 

9  H 9  ....  3-76 3-92 

N 14  ....      5-85 

12  O 96  ....  40-19 

C»^H»08 239  ....  100*00 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  in  small  quantities  on  platinum-foil,  it 
volatilises  almost  without  decomposition,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity 
of  charcoal ;  but,  if  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  decomposes  suddenly  and 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  porous  charcoal.  —  2.  With  oil  of  vitriol^  it 
turns  yellow,  and  dissolves  to  a  red  liquid  when  heated.  —  9.  Boiled  with 
ammonia  or  potash,  it  forms,  without  decomposition,  a  yellow  solution 
which  does  not  deposit  anything  on  cooling  or  on  addition  of  acids. 

Combinations.  Nitropianyl  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat 
more  freely  in  boiling  water :  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
dissolves  in  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  separating  in  flocks  when  the  solution 
is  diluted.  In  cold  ammonia  and  potash,  it  is  not  more  soluble  than  in 
water.     It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcoliol  and  ether. 


Appendix  to  NitropianyL 

Mecomn-hyponitric  Add. 

C«H»NO» 

CouBRBS.    Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  50,347,  and  59>  141. 

Acid  Ayptmiiromeconiguef  Meeontnunierialpetenaure,  Meconinsafpelerseure, 
Niiromeconintaure. 

Formation  and  Preparation*  "When  the  solution  of  opianyl  in  nitric  acid  is  exposed 
to  dryness  in  the  water -bath,  a  fused  mass  remains,  which  solidities  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water  and  alcohol.  —  Anderson 
(Ann.  Pharm,  98,  47)  did  not  obtain  it  by  this  process. 
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Propertieg.  Colourless  or  slightlj  yellow,  long,  thin,  four-sided  prisms  wi& 
rectangular  base.    Has  a  strong  add  reaction.    Melts  at  150**. 

ft 

Coueri>e. 

20  C  120  ....    60*20 50-24 

9  H 9  ....      5-76  3-98 

N 14  ....      5-85  . .  6-36 

12  O 96  ....    40-19  39-42 

C»H»NQ» 239  ....  10000  100-00  -; 

It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Anderson's  nitropianyl,  to  which,  howereTf  Anderson  i 

ascribes  other  properties.  ' 

DeeompofiiionM.  Sablimes  at  190*,  with  partial  decomposition  and  the  odour 
of  bitter  almonds.  —  When  thrown  on  red-hot  coaU,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  awaj. 

Combinationa.    The  oompouDd  dissohes  in  water,  with  light  yellow  colour. 

In  concentrated  acidtt  it  dissolves  when  heated*  and  crystallises,  without  altm* 
tion,  on  cooling>  or  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water*  the  liquid  thou  becoming 
colourless.  —  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  with  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  unaltered 
by  acids.  — With  potash,  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt.  —  It  precipitates  troit-salts  reddish 
yellow,  eo^«r-salts  green,  but  forms  no  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  Ume,  magnmia, 
lead,  mercwy,  or  gold. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  yelhw  ooloiir,  and  forms  a  c9lourles8  solution  in 
ether. 


Binitrothymol. 

Lallrmand.    (1856.)    Chmpt.  tend.  48,  876;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  101, 
122;  If.  Ann,  Ckim.  Fkyi.  48,  152. 

Thymol  himtri,  Acide  HtUtrothgmique,  Dimitrotkgmin$dm^m 

When  nitric  acid  is  slowly  dropped  into  8nlphotb3anolio  aoid,  or  into 
a  solution  of  a  snlphothjinato,  the  liquid  becomes  sligbtlj  warm  and 
deposits  a  reddish  oil  which  soon  solidifies. 

Crystals  wbicb  melt  at  55°. 

Nitroaxdphuric  acid  converts  it  into  temitrotbymol.  —  When  heated 
with  alcohot  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  easily  converted  into  solid  binitro- 
thymol ate  of  ethyl. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water. 

With  bases,  it  forms  salts  which  crystallise  in  silky  needles,  detonate 
at  150%  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  however  they  impart 
a  strong  colour. 

BinUrothymaU  of  Foiath.  —  Orange-yellow  in  the  [anhydrous,^rnby- 
red  in  the  hydrated,  state.     Very  little  soluble  in  water. 

Binitrothymaie  of  Lead,  —  Contains  32*7  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  and 
is  therefore  C*H"X«PbO'  (calculation  «  32*65  PbO).  Dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  water. 
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JBifiitrothymaU  of  Silver  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Ih  alcohol  and  eihery  binitrothjmol  dissolves   in  all    proportions, 
separating  as  an  oil  when  the  solrent  evaporates. 


Oxyniiro-nudeuB  (^oX'H"©^. 

TermtrothymoL 

Lallemand.     (1856.)     Compt,  rend,  43,  376;  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  49, 
162;  Ann.  Fhamt.  lOl,  123. 

l^pmol  trinitrSf  Acid  triniiroihymique,  Triniirothymifuaure, 

Formation  and  FrqKuration,  Binitrothjmol  is  dissolved  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added,  without 
allowing  the  mixture  to  get  hoi  On  diluting  with  water,  yellowish 
flocks  of  ternitrothymol  are  precipitated,  which  may  be  recrystallised 
from  boiling  water. 

Beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  100%  and  decompose  suddenly 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

A  mixture  of  ot^  qf  vitriol  vad  aleokol  readily  converts  it  into  solid 
ternitrothymic  ether. 

Ternitrothjrmol  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  wcUer, 

It  unites  with  hasesj  forming  yellow  or  orange-yellow  salts,  which 
detonate  at  150%  and  dissolve  in  water  more  reiuiily  than  the  binitro- 
thymates.  The  aqueous  solution  of  ternitrothymate  of  potash  precipitates 
the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Ternitrothymate  of  Lead  contains  28*83  p.  c.  lead  oxide,  and  is  there^ 
fore  C*X*H>°PbO'  (calculation  -  2886  PbO). 

Ternitrothymol  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Primary  Wudeus  C*H". 

Menthene. 

Walter.    (1839.)    Compt  rend.  8,  913;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  72,  87; 
Poyg.  51,  1,  336;  J.  pr.  Chem.  14,  104;  Ann.  Pharm.  32,  288. 

Ducovered  Sy  Walter  in  1838. 

Formation.  By  distilling  peppermint-camphor  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  Of  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Probably  also  by  heating. peppermint- 
camphor  with  potassium.     (Walter.) 
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Preparation,  Small  lamps  of  anhydrous  phospHoric  acid  are 
graduaUy  added  to  peppermiot-camphor,  as  long  as  heat  is  thereby 
produced ;  the  mixture,  which  separates  into  two  layers,  is  distilled  ; 
and  the  colourless  distillate  is  twice  rectified  over  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  (C«H»0«  =  2H0  +  Cr»H^«). 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  thin  liquid  of  sp.  gr,  0*851  ; 
boiling  between  16P  and  163^  Has  an  agreeable  peculiar  odour  (which 
it  appears  to  lose  when  it  contains  water,  and  to  recover  by  boiling  with  potash),  and 

a  refreshing  taste.     Vapour-density  =  4*94. 

Vol.     Deiistty. 

20  C  120  ....     86-96  86-4        C-vaponr 20  ....  8*3200 

18  H 18  ....     1304  12-9         H-gas  18  ....  1'2474 

C«H»« 138  ....  100-00  99-3        Menthene-vaponr   2  ....  9-5674 

1  ....  4-7837 

According  to  Kane  (Phil.  Mag.  J.  16,  418;  J.pr.  Chem.  20,  439),  it  Is  CSiH». 
—  Isomeric  with  camphin  and  sebadn. 

Decompositions,  1.  Menthene^  when  set  onfire^  burns  with  a  bright, 
smoky  flame.  —  2.  Dry  chlorine  colours  it  green,  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  finally  yellow,  and  converts  * 
it  into  pentachloromenthene.  —  3.  With  bromine,  it  acquires  a  violet-^ 
with  iodine,  a  red  colour.  —  4.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  concentrated 
nitric  acid;  with  the  hot  concentrated  acid,  it  turns  green,  witherolutioa 
of  nitrous  and  carbonic  acids,  then  red,  floats  at  first  upon  the  acid,  but 
ultimately  mixes  with  it,  forming  a  peculiar  acid  (G^H^O^  together 
with  flocks  insoluble  in  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  oil  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  —  When  menthene  is  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid 
10  or  15  times,  or  as  long  as  nitrous  acid  continues  to  escape,  the  liquid 
then  diluted  with  water,  the  precipitated  white  flocks  separated  by 
filtration,  the  concentrated  filtrate  repeatedly  heated  with  alcohol  to 
remove  un decomposed  nitric  acid,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  again 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  the  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil,  which 
contains  42-77  p.  c.  C,  6  61  H,  and  60-62  0  (therefore  C"H»0"), 
decomposes  by  distillation,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — 
5.  Menthene  is  not  altered  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol  or  by  potassiunu 
(Walter.) 

Combinations.  With  Hydrochloric  Acid.  —  Hydrochloraie  of  Men^ 
Ikene,  Q^R^^Cl.  —  Cldormenthose  (Laurent,  Rev.  Scient.  14,  341).— 
Chloromenthine  (Walter),  a.  Chlormenthen  (Lbwig.)  —  Fused  pepper- 
mint-camphor is  distilled  from  a  tubulated  retort  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  added  gradually  and  in  slight  excess ;  the  chlorophosphoricacid 
(terchloride  of  phosphorus,  according  to  Walter),  which  first  passes  over,  is 
removed  ;  and  then  the  yellow  oil  which  passes  over  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture is  collected  :  this  otl  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  rectified  several 
times  over  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  washed  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  with  water,  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
dried  in  vacuo  (Gerhardt,  iV.  J.  Pharm.  14,  224)  : 

C»H»0«   h  PCl»  -  PC1»02  +  HCl  +  C»Hi»a. 

It  is  a  very  pale  yellow  oil,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  204°,  not 
however  constantly,  and  with  blaekening  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  has  a  peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  nutmeg- flowers^  and  a  refreshinij^ 
taste. 
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Walter. 

20  C  1200  .^    68-7  68-9 

19  H  19-0  ....     10-8  10-5 

CI  35-5  ....     20-5  20-9 

C»HW,HCl 174*5  ....  lOO-O  100-3 

According  to  Walter,  it  is  cUoromethcne,  (PHi^Cl ;  according  to  Kane  (Phil. 
Mag.  /.  16»  418),  C^U*>C1;  according  to  Gerhardt  {N.  J.  Pharm.  14,  224). 
C»HMC1.  —  It  is  not  yet,  howerer,  absolately  proved  to  be  hydrodUorate  of  mentlienei 
(Schwanertj 

The  cblorine-compound  when  9et  on  Jlre,  burns  with  a  smoky  green- 
edged  flame.  With  cold  oU  of  vitriol  it  acqaires  a  blood-red  coloar. 
Heated  with  potaisium,  it  is  violently  deoomposed|  with  formation  of 
chloride  of  potassium ;  if  the  action  takes  place  in  the  cold,  the  metal 
becomes  covered  with  a  brown  crust.  It  is  not  altered  by  alooholic  potash 
even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

The  chlorine-compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  woodH9pirit,  very  easily  in  ether  and  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Menthene  is  insoluble  in  toater.    With  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
ether,  it  forms  a  turbid  mixture  ;  with  large  quantities,  a  clear  mixture. 
It  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  vfood-spirit,  very  easily  in  oU  of 
urpentine. 


Sebacin. 

T.  Prtbrsbn.    (1857.)    Ann.  Pharm.  103,  187;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr. 
1857,  907;  J.pr.  Ohem.  73,  72. 

Fo}*mation.  By  dry  distillation  of  sebate  of  lime  mixed  with  excess 
of  lime. 

Preparation.  Sebate  of  lime,  mixed  with  excess  of  lime  is  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  whereupon  a  mixture  of  propionic  aldehyde,  osnanthol, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  benzene  passes  over,  and  finally  solid  sebacin, 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  receiver  and  the  neck  of  the  retort : 
more  of  it  is  obtained  on  leaving  the  liquid  products  of  the  distillation 
at  rest.  The  product  is  purified  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  precipi- 
tation by  water,  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Propertiee.  Solid  fatty  mass ;  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  nearly 
colourless  laminss  which  easily  cake  together.  Melts  at  55^ ;  volatilises 
above  300°.    Lighter  than  water.     Inodorous.     Tasteless. 

Dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol,  Petersen. 

20  C  120  ....    86-9  86-70 

18  H  18  ....     131  13-28 

C»HW    138  ....  1000  99-98      . 

Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  in  its 
original  state  by  water.  Scarcely  altered  by  nitric  acid  or  cauetie 
potash. 

Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Camphin. 

Claus.    J,  pr,  Chem.  25,  264. 

Formation.    By  distilling  common  camplior  with  iodine. 

Preparation,  The  impure  camphin  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
colophene  from  camphor  (p.  280),  is  agitated  with  mercury  to  remove 
iodine,  then  distilled  per  se  to  remove  colophene,  camphor,  and  campho- 
creosote,  then  shaken  up  with  potash-ley,  and  repeatedly  rectified  over 
potash-lime,  as  long  as  the  distillate  retains  iodine.  The  last  trace  of 
iodine  may  abo  be  removed  by  setting  it  aside  over  potassium^  and 
rectifying. 

Properties.  Thin  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*827  at  i5^.  Boils  at 
167^  — 170°  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  28  inches.  Odonr  agree- 
able, like  that  of  mace,  but  at  the  same  time  recalling  that  of  turpentine. 

Gkiia. 


20  C  120  ....    86-96        18  C  108  ....    8710  8606 

18  H  18  ....     1304         16  H 16  ....     1290  12-79 

C»HW 138  ....  100  00        C»HW 124  ....  10000  9985 

Claus  is  undecided  between  these  two  fomralse.  According  to  the  first,  camphin  is 
isomeric  with  menthene  (p.  445) ;  according  to  the  second,  with  camphoiene  (ziii,  365). 
—  According  to  Gerhardt  {IVaUS  3,  694),  camphin  is,  perhaps  impure  cymene :  the 
formula  of  cjmene  requires  however  89*5  p.  c.  C  and  10*5  H. 

Decompositions,  ]  *  Camphin,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  bright, 
very  smoky  flame.  —  2.  It  absorbs  dry  chlorine,  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  forms  chlorinated 
products,  which  are  thicker  in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  chlorine. 

When  chlorine  gas  evolved  from  4  ounces  of  common  salt  is  passed 
through  10  grammes  of  camphin,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  removed 
by  a  current  of  air,  a  transparent,  colourless  oil  is  obtained,  of  the 
thickness  of  olive-oil,  sp.  gr.  I '19  at  21°,  containing  47'25  p.  c.  C,  5*6  H, 
and  46*7  CI  (press-errors  in  the  memoir  render  it  impossible  to  recalculate  these 
numbers  with  the  uew  atomic  weights:  Kr.);  and^  according  to  Clans,  it  is 

C^^Ci'H^'.  This  oil  is  resolved  by  heat,  like  quadrichloroterebene 
(p:  440),  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorinated  oils;  heated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  chlorinated 'oil. 
In  sunshine  it  absorbs  an  additional  quantity  of  chlorine  gas,  forming 
chlorinated  chlorocamphin,  which  is  a  colourless,  viscid,  neutral  mass, 
having  the  thickness  of  turpentine,  and  containing  83*1  p.  c  C,  3*0  H^ 
and  63*9  CI,  whence  Claus  calculates  the  formula  C"C1*H". 

3.  By  hrominey  camphin  is  attacked  more  violently  than  by  chlorine, 
and  is  converted,  with  effervescence,  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and 
brown  colour,  which  soon  disappears,  into  a  brominated  oiL  —  4.  It  die-) 
solves  iodine  with  rose-red  to  brown  colour,  and  resinises  after  a  while^ 
with  evolution  of  hydriodic  acid.  -—  5.  Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  slightly  on 
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campLin  ;  the  concentrated  acid  colours  it  dark  red  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tureS;  with  effervescence  and  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  forms  after  a 
wliile^  with  decolorisation,  an  azotised  oil  having  an  odour  of  cinnamon. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  camphin  into  a  thick  red  oil,  soluble  in 
potash.  —  6.  Camphin,  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol,  colours  it  yellow, 
nut  otherwise  remains  unaltered.  —  Heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  add, 
it  turns  brown  and  thickens,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  distils  partly 
unaltered.  —  7.  Resinises  in  contact  with  pentachloride  of  antimony. 

Combinations,  Camphin  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  rock-oil;  not  in  water,  weak  alcohol,  potash-ley,  or  dilute  acids,  not 
even  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid*  It  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric aold  gas.     (Claus.) 


Appendix  to  Camphin, 

CamphoresinC^H"? 

Claus.    J.pr.  Chem,  25,  264. 

The  reeidue  left  on  distilling  camphor  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
iodine  (p.  280),  consists  of  caraphoresin  with  small  quantities  of  charcoal 
camphin,  colophene,  camphocreosote,  and  iodine. 

Properties,  Solid^  black,  very  brittle  resin,  resembling  asphalt,  and 
having  a  glassy  lustre,  easily  rubbed  to  a  black  powder  j  fracture  con- 
choidal.     Melts  easily.     Tasteless  and  inodorous. 

According  to  Claus,  it  contains,  when  not  quite  pure,  83*88  p.  c.  C,  8*39  U,  and 
2*0  I,  and  is  therefore  C^H^.  (Claus.)  It  probably  likewise  contains  oxygen,  and, 
88  it  was  produced  from  camphor,  it  is  more  probably  C^H^^.     (Gni.) 

Decompositions:  Camphoresin  when  boiled,  gives  off  white  vapours 
smelling  of  creosote*  — It  takes  lire  when  heated,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  leaving  a  tumefied  charcoal,  which  colours  an  alcohol-flame 
green  when  ignited  therein.  —  By  dry  distillation^  it  yields  small 
quantities  of  camphin,  camphocreosote,  colophene,  and  lastly  oil-gas  and 
resin,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal. 

Combinations,  Camphoresin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol; 
but  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  oil  of  turpentine  and  camphor,  dissolve  it, 
leaving  however  a  residue  of  charcoal :  the  solutions,  after  agitation  with 
animal  charcoal,  exhibit  a  light  green  iridescence ;  the  solution  in  rock- 
aU  has  a  blue  iridescence  after  agitation  with  animal  charcoal. 


Peppennint-camphor. 

C»H»0«  =  C»°ir«,2H0. 

Gmelin.     (1829.)     Eandb.  Aufl.  iii,  2,  408. 

Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  50,  232;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  C,  252. 

Blanchet  &  Sell.    Ann,  Pharm.  6,  293. 

TOL.  XIY.  2  o 
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Walter.    Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  72,  83;  Pogg.  51, 1,  334;  J.  pr.  Cheat.  14, 

103;  Ann,  Pharm.  32,  288. 
Kane.     Phil.  Mag,  J.  16,  418;  J.pr.  Chem,  20,  430, 
Laurent.    Bev.  scient,  14,  341. 

P/asfemiinzeampher,    MeiUhencampher,    Siearoptene   qf  Peppfmdnt-oU^  solid 
Peppermint-oil,  Oxide  de  menthine  hydratk,    (Lduarent.) 

Oil  of  peppennint  obtained  by  distilling  Mentha  piperita  with  water, 
deposits  on  standing  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  or  when  cooled  to  — 20"^  (Bizio, 
Brugn,  Oioifi,  1^360),  to  —27''  (Margueron,  J.  Phys,  45,  136),  crystals 
of  peppermint-camphor.  American  peppermint-oil  solidifies  at  {f 
(Dumas) ;  when  it  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  the  last  third  of 
the  distillate,  if  collected  apart,  deposits  crystals  on  standing.     (Walter.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  which  melt  at 
36-5°  (Dumas),  (at  25°  Dumas,  27°  Blanchet  &  Sell,  34°  Walter),  and 
volatilise  without  decomposition.  (Gmelin.)  Solidifies  at  24^.  (Blan- 
chet k  Sell.)  Boiling  point,  208°  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  213°.  (Walter.) 
Vapour-density =5'62.  (Walter.)  Smells  and  tastes  like  oil  of  pepper- 
mint (Blanchet  &  Sell,  Walter),  less  burning,  less  agreeably,  more  bitter, 
very  cooling.     (Gmelin.)     Neutral.     (Gmelin.) 

Damas.      Blanchet  &  Sell.     Walter. 

76-5  „,..,    76'4 76-3 

13-1  12-5  ....: 12-7 

10-4  Ill  110 


^w  Vy     ..•»•«.. 

120  ....     76*9 

20  H  

20  ....     12-8 

2  0   

16  ....     10-3 

C?»H»0« 156  ....  100-0  100-0  1000  100-0 

Vole.  Density. 

C-vapour  20  8-3200 

H-gM    20  1-3860 

0-ga«    1  M093 

Yaponr  of  Peppermint-camphor 2  ^  10*8153 

5-4076 

According  to  Kane,  it  is  O^n^0\ 

Decompositions,  1.  Peppermint-camphor  boiled  in  contact  with  the 
air  acqnires  a  yellowish  colour  (Blanchet  &  Sell),  brown-yellow. 
(Walter.)  —  2.  When  set  on  Jlre,  it  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
(Gmelin,  Walter.)  —  3.  (7A^in«  decomposes  fused  peppermint-camphor, 
with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  converting  it  into  chlorinated 
peppermint-camphor.  (Walter.)  —  4.  With  bromine,  it  acquires  a  fine  red 
colour,  and  evolves  hydrobromic  acid  ;  iodine  does  not  decompose  it  — 
5.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  abundantly,  and  becomes  viscid. 
(Walter,  Binean,  N'.Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  21,  835.) — The  solution,  which 
is  red  by  transmitted  light,  deposits  nearly  nnaltered  peppermint-cam- 
phor, when  shaken  up  with  water.  (Walter.)  —  6.  Cold  nitric  acid 
colours  it  red,  without  giving  ofl*  gas ;  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off 
nitrous  acid,  and  forms  an  acid  whose  solution  quickly  changes  on  expo- 
sure to  light.  (Walter.) — Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  peppermint- 
camphor,  without  evolution  of  gaf:,  forming  a  layer  of  oil  which  floats  on 
tbe  aqueous  nitric  acid,  and  when  shaken  up  with  water  yields  pepper- 
mint-camphor in  drops  which  gradually  solidify.    (Gmelin.)  —  7.  Tnta- 
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rated  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  vUriol,  it  forms  a  semi-fluid  mass  of  fine  blood- 
red  colour,  irom  which  nearly  all  the  peppermint-camphor  separates 
again  on  saturation  with  alkali ;  the  blood- red  mixture  heated  on  the 
water-bath  fields  menthene  floating  on  a  thick  red  liquid.  On  satu- 
rating this  liquid  with  putash,  and  precipitating  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
potash  with  alcohol,  the  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  an 
oil,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  solution  in  ether,  and  evaporation  of 
the  ethereal  solution,  contains  81*3  p.  c.  C,  11 '1  H^  and  7.6  0  (corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C**H*'0,  according  to  Walter,  and  to  the  formula 
C^H^'^O,  according  to  Laurent,  who  called  it  menthase), — also  a  shining 
fait  containing  37  p.  c.  C  and  6*-8  H.  (Walter.) — When  strongly  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  ofl" sulphurous  acid,  first  with  brown  colouring, 
afterwards  with  carbonisation.  (Gmelin,  Walter.)  —  8.  Heated  with 
anltpdrotts phosphoric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  menthene  (p.  445). 
—  9.  Pentachloruie  of  pho$phorus  added  to  fused  peppermint-campbor, 
produces  great  heat  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  colours  the 
c«imphor  blue,  rose-red,  and  finally  dark  red  :  the  mixture  yields  by 
distillation,  chloromenthene  and  terchloride  of  phosphorus  (WaltGr)> 
chlorophosphoric  acid  and  hydrochlorate  of  menthene.  (Gkrhardt,  iV.  J. 
Pharm.  14,224.)  —  10.  /^o^oMium  oxidises  slowly  in  fnsed  peppermint- 
camphor,  the  mixture  acquiring  a  doughy  consistence  when  heated. — 
The  doughy  mass  separates,  on  addition  of  water,'  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  consisting  of  aqueous  potash  haying  a  red  colour,  the  lower 
probably  of  menthene  mixed  with  peppermint-camphor.  — 11.  It  is  not 
altered  .by  A^cfm^  of  potash,     (Walter.) 

Peppermint-camphor  dissolves  sparin£;ly  in  watef\  —  The  solution  in 
boiling  water  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  (Gmelin.)  —  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Dumas,  Walter) ;  easily  in  volatile  oils 
(Dumas),  less  easily  in  oil  of  turpentine  (Walter),  in  wood-spirit  and 
h. 'sulphide  of  carbon.  (Walter.) -—It  does  not  crystallise  from  a  hot 
solution  in  alcohol  or  ether-alcohol.     (Blanchet  &  Sell.) 


Appendix  to  Fepj^ermint-eamphor, 

1 .  Crude  Oil  of  Peppermint.  —  Essence  de  menthe  poivrie,  —  The  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  peppermint,  Mentha  piperita,  with  water,  is  a 
mixture  of  peppermint-camphor  with  a  liquid  oil  not  well  examined.  — 
The  crude  oil  has  generally  an  acid  reaction.  (Zeller.) — The  dry 
flowering  plant  yields  1'25  p.  c.  oil.  (Martins,  Repert,  39,  243.)  The 
fresh  plant  yields  the  same  quantity  of  oil  and  of  the  same  properties, 
whether  distilled  with  steam  or  over  the  open  fire ;  but  the  dry  plant 
yields  1-^  times  more  oil  by  distillation  over  the  open  fire  than  by  steam 
distillation,  and  the  oil  obtained  by  the  latter  process  is  specifically 
lighter  and  less  coloured  than  that  yielded  by  the  former.  When,  the  oU 
obtained  from  the  dried  plant  by  <ustillation  over  the  open  fire,  is  recti- 
fied with  steam,  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*91  passes  over,  and  there  remains  a 
portion,  which,  after  rectification  oyer  the  open  fire,  exhibits  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*93;  hence  the  specifically  lighter  oil  contained  in  the  fresh  plant 
appears  to  be  changed  into  the  heavier  oil  by  drying.  (Geiseler,  iv.  Br, 
Arch.  8G,  151.) 
*  Oil  of  peppermint  is  limpid,  pale  yellow,  yellow-green  to  brownish 
(Pfaff;  Zeller,  Stud,  uber,  dttier.  Ode,  Landau,  1850)  j  it  has  a  peculiar 
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odoar,  and  a  strong  barning  taste,  but  at  tbe  same  time  cooling,  like  that 
of  camphor  (Pfaff) ;  the  Aiperican  oil  is  less  burning.  (Bley,  Br,  Arch, 
39,  51.)  Sp.  gr.  0-92  (Pfaff) ;  0*89  to  092  (Zeller)  ;  of  the  American 
oil,  0*84  (Bley) ;  0'907  (Braudes);  0*9083  (Kane)  ;  of  the  oil  separated 
from  peppermint-camphor  by  rectification,  0*8998  (Kane) ;  of  English ' 
oil,  0*9068  at]  8'^  (Chardin)  ;  French,  0*914  at  25'' (Chardin)  ;  German, 
0*9098;  rectified,  0*9024  (Martins);  0*86  (Bley);  0*908  at  20''  (van 
Uees,  N.Br,  Arch.  61,  18.).  Boiling  point  between  188''  and  193''. 
(Kane.)  — Contains  75*1  p.  c.  C,  13*4  H,  and  11*5  0  (Gftbel) ;  mean, 
78*5  p.  c.  C,  110  H,  and  10-5  0  (Bbnchet  &  Sell,  Ann.  Pharm. 
6,  293);  mean,  76*66  p.  c.  G,  12*15  H,  and  11*19  0;  the  first  tenth 
which  passes  over  in  rectification,  perhaps  containing  oil  of  turpentine, 
contains  78*42  p.  c.  C,  11*86  H,  and  9*72  0  (Kane,  Lond,  Ed.  Mag.  J. 
13,  440;  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  159),  whence  Blanchet  &  Sell  deduce  the 
formula  C'H^O,  and  Kane  deduces  the  formuU  C»*H»0*. 

Oil  of  peppermint  treated  with  chlorine  acquires  a  turbid,  whitish 
aspect  (Bley.)  It  dissolves  iodine,  without  evolution  of  vapour  or  rise 
of  temperature,  acquiring  a  yellowish  to  red-brown  colour  and  viscid 
consistence.  (Zeller.)  The  darker  colour  disappears  on  addition  of 
water.  The  oil  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  of  odonr.  (Flaschoff, 
Br.  Arch.  33,  225  ;  Winckler,  Rupert,  3*2,  271.)  It  forms  with  iodine,  k 
thick  magma  (Gnyot  J,  Hist.  phys.  5,  230) ;  with  iodine  dissolved  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  it  does  not  form  any  solid  product  corresponding  to 
the  anisoin  of  oil  of  anise.  (Will.  Ann.  Pharm.  65,  230.)  With 
hfvmine,  it  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  becoming  lighter  on  addition 
of  water.  (Bley.)  —  With  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  forms,  with  great 
hissing  and  rise  of  temperature,  an  unctuous  mass  having  an  odonr  of 
pitch,  and  depositing  a  brown  resin  on  addition  of  water  (Bley)  ;  ordinary 
nitric  acid  colours  it  purple-red  to  reddish  brown,  and  thickens  it,  when 
heated,  at  the  same  time  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas.  (Zeller.)  — 
With  oU  of  vitriol,  it  turns  brown  and  acquires  the  thickness  of  a  balsam 
(Zeller),  without  losing  its  odour.  (Bley.)  —  By  chromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  partially  thickened,  and  coloured  yellowish  brown, 
ultimately  greenish  brown.  (Zeller.^  —  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ig 
passed  into  it,  or  when  it  is  treated  with  the  aqueous  acid,  it  acquires  a 
purple-red  colour.  (Davy.)  —  Mixed  with  ammonia  (alcoholic,  aqueous, 
or  gaseous?  Om.)  it  gradually  loses  the  odour  of  peppermint  and  of 
ammonia,  and  becomes  turbid,  depositing  indistinct  flocks.  (Boullay, 
iV.  J,  Pharm.  5,  336.)  —  Distilled  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  yields  chloro- 
form ;  with  hypoh'omite  of  lime,  bromoform.  fChautard,  GompU  rend. 
33,  671  and  34,  485.)  —  It  decolorises  finely  divided  sulphide  of  lead, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  ozone  contained  in  it,  converts  that  compound 
into  sulphate.  (Williams,  N*  Phil.  Mag.  J.  5,  536 ;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
59,  504.)  —  Boiled  with  nitroprusside  of  copper,  it  yields  a  dark  deposit 
and  aconires  a  dark  colour.  (Heppe,  N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  57.)  With 
finely  divided  mercuric  dUoride,  it  turns  yellow,  and  blackens  imme- 
diately when  heated,  whereupon  a  somewhat  purple-coloured  oil  distils 
over,  together  with  acid  vapours,  while  calomel  and  a  little  charcoal 
remain  behind.     (J.  Davy,  PhU.  7}rans.  1822,  360.) 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  slightly  soluble  in  watei\  —  Fresh  peppermint- 
water,  and  fresh  elder-flower-water  mixed  in  equal  parts,  form  a  mixture 
which  soon  acquires  a  blood-red  colour,  and  after  two  months,  deposits 
a  red  substance  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    If  the  waters 
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aro  more  than  a  month  old,  they  do  not  become  coloured.     (Reclaz^ 
•7.  Chim,  m6d,  14,  470.) 

It  dissolves  in  1 — 3  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-85,  forming  a  clear 
solution  ;  with  a  larger  quantity,  an  opalescent  solution.  (Zeller.)  It 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-815,  in  10  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*868.  (Bley.)  — It  dissolves  with  turbidity  in  huulr 
phide  of  carbon.     (Bley.) 


2,  Chlorinated  Peppermint-camphor. 

Waltbe.     (1839.)     Ann.  Chim,  Pky$.  72,  99;  Compt.  rend.  8,  914j 
Pogg.  51,  1,  344  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  32,  294. 

A.  Oxide  qf  Chloromenthene.  (Laurent^  Sev.  scient.  12,  34 1\ 
Q90{|i6.9Qp.AQ3^  —  Chloriue  gas  washed  and  dried,  is  passed  in  the  dark 
through  fused  peppermint-camphor  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
continues  to  escape ;  the  liquid  is  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  expel 
free  chloriue,  then  washed  several  times  with  water  and  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  after  being  shaken  up  with  chloride 
of  calcium.  —  Yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water,  not  crystal lisable,  having  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  a  taste  refreshing  at  first,  afterwards  bitter  and 
exciting.  — It  contains  49*16  p.  o.  C,  6*52  H,  37*80  01,  and  6*52  0 
(Walter) ;  it  is  probably  C»H»»C1"0«.  (Gm.)  —  When  get  on  fire,  it 
burns  with  a  smoky  green-edged  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat;  giving 
off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  leaving  charcoal.  —  It 
is  not  altered  by  chlorine  in  the  dark,  but  in  sunshine  it  is  transformed 
into  the  following  chlorinated  peppermint-camphor.  With  cold  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  immediately  turns  red.  —  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  in 
aqveous  carbonate  of  soda,  easily  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.     (Walter.) 

B.  Oxid€  of  Chloi'omenthelane.  (Laurent.)  C»H*»-»Cl»-*0'.  —  Pro- 
duced by  exposing  the  compound  A  to  direct  sunshine  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  chlorine,  and  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.  — 
Green-yellow,  viscid  oil,  containing  35*38  p.  o.  C,  3*88  H,  56*85  CI,  and 
3*89  0. — Oil  of  vitiiol  colours  it  after  long  contact.  —  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol.    (Walter.) 


Gampholic  Add. 

C»H»*0*  =  C*»H»  0*. 

Pelalandk.     (1841.)     K.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1,  120;  J",  pr.  Ohem.  23, 

390;  Ann.  Pharm.  38,  337;  Pepert,  80.  159. 
Barth.     Ann.  Pharm.  107,  249;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  76,  125;  Chem. 

Centr.  1858,  784. 

Camp^oltUure,  Acide  camphoHqnts  Acide  bomdniqve.     (Laurent,  Pcv.  tcicnt' 
14|  366.)     DiscoYered  by  Delalande. 


1 
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Formation  and  Preparation,  CampLor-vapour  is  rcpcatocllj  passed 
to  and  fro,  under  pressure,  over  heated  potash-lime ;  the  whole  is  then 
dissolved  in  hoiling  water ;  the  filtrate  saturated  with  acid  ;  and  the 
white,  acid,  crystalline  mass  which  separates  from  it,  is  washed  and  dried, 
and  recrjstallised  from  alcohol  and  ether-alcohol.  —  No  gas  is  evolved  when 
camphor-vapour  u  passed  OTer  potash-lime.     (Delalaade.) 

PropeHitB,  White  crystals.  Melts  at  80**,  hoils  at  250^  Vapour- 
density  =6  058.     Slightly  reddens  litmus.     (Delalaude.) 

Delalaade. 

20  C    120  ....     70-58  69  76 

18  H  18  ....     10-58  10-66 

4  O   32  ....     18-84  19-58 

C»H»»0* 170  ....  100-00  10000 

Vols.  Density. 

C-vapoor 20  8-3200 

N-gas 18  1-2474 

O-gas 2  2-2186 

Vapour  of  campholic  acid ....    2  11-7860 

1  5-8930 

C«H"0*  -  C«H"0>  +   2  HO.    (DelaUmdc.) 

Decompositions.  I.  Distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields 
campholene  (xiii,  265,  in  which  place,  read  campholic  instead  of  camf-horic  acid)^ 
carhonic  acid  gas  heing  probably  evolved  at  the  same  time  (Delalande)  : 

C»H»0*  =  2CO+2HO   +   CWH".     (Gerhardt,  2Vm7^  3,  697.) 

8.  Fused  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  it  forms  a  frothy,  viscid  mass 
of  campholate  of  potash,  which  no  longer  melts  with  the  excess  of 
potash,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  ofi*  an  aromatic  smoke,  with- 
out forming  acetic  or  caprylio  acid.  (Barth.)  —  3.  By  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  its  lime-salt,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonate  of  lime  and  campholene, 
which,  after  rectification,  contains  81'60  p.  c.  C,  11*01  H,  and  6*79  O; 

therefore  C*H**0*.  (Delalande.)  —  CalcuUtion  82-01  p.  c.  C,  12*23  H,  and 
5-76  O. 

Combinations.  Campholic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to 
it  a  slight  aromatic  odour.  (Delalande.)  With  bases,  it  forms  the 
Camph^ates. 

Campholate  of  lAme.  —  Aqueous  campholic  acid  is  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  the  boiling  solution  is  mixed  with  aqaeous  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  white  crystalline  powder  which  precipitates  is  dried. 
For  the  decomposition  by  dry  distillation,  md  mp. 


20  C  . 

18  H. 

50. 

€a 


Delalande. 

120  ....    60-61  .... 

....    t)"*.^/ 

18    ...      9-09  .... 

....      908 

40  ....     20-20  .... 

....     20-82 

20  ....     10-10  .... 

....     10-13 

C»H>'CaO*,HO 198  ....  100-00  10000 
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Campholate  of  Silver.  —  Aqueous  campholaie  of  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  nitrate  of  silver^  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried. 
White,  curdy  flocks. 


20  C  

1  7  H 

120  ....    43-32  ... 

17  ..„      6"13  ... 

DelaUnde. 

43*00 

6-23 

•  4  O 

Ag 

32  ....     11-66  ... 

108  ....     38-99  ... 

12-17 

38*60 

C»H»7AgO*  277  ....  10000  10000 

Campholio  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Delalande.) 

Oxygen-nuelwi  C*^H"0». 

Camphoric  Acid. 
C**Hwo*  =  (?«H"0',0«. 

KosEOARTEN.     (1785.)    Diu.  de  camphora  et  partihus  qum  eoneiituunt^ 

Gottingen,  1785. 
DbRPPURT.     AhhandL  uber  den  CampJier.     Wittenberg  u.  Zerbst.  1793. 
Boi7ILLOn-Lagranoe.    Ann.  Chim.  23,  123;   27,  19,  and  221;  CrelL 

Ann.  1799.  2,  221,  and  313. 
Bdchholz.     N.  Gehl.  9,  332. 

Brandes.    Schw,  88,  269;  BeperL  15,  431;  20,  824;  Br.  Arch.  9,  167. 
LiEBiG.     Pogg.  20,  41;  RepeH.  37,  470.  — Ann.  Fharm.  22,  50;  Hepert. 

40,  181. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  PAy«.  63,  207;  Ann.  Fharm.  22,  135;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  11,  287.  —  Compt.  rend.  20,  511;  J.  pr.  Chem.  85,  501. 
Malaguti.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  64,  157;  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  38;  •/*  pf*. 

Chem.  11,  294;  J.  Chim.  med.  13,  107;  abstr.  J.  Pharm.  23,  74  and 

513.  — Comp<.  rend.  41,  625;  J.  pr.   Chem.  67,  277;  abstr.  Chem. 

Centralbl.  1855,  874. 
Walter.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  74,  38;  Ann.  Pharm.  36,  59;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

21,   241;  abstr.   Repe)^.   80,   113;   Ann.  Chim.   Phys.  75,  212.— 

N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  5,187;  9,  177;  Ann.  Pharm.  48,  248;  abstr. 

N.  Br.  Arch.  39,  75, 

Relating  eapedaUy  to  the  Isomeric  Modijloations  of  Camphoric  Acid : 

Chautard.  Compt.  rend.  37, 166;  -ST.  J.  Pharm.  24,  168;  Jpr.  Chem. 
60,  139;  Pogg.  90,  622;  K  Bepert.  2,  5^5'^  abstr.  Chem.  Centralbl. 
1853,  636;  N.  Br.  Arch.  76,  168. 

Dextro-camphorie  acid,  Campheridure,  CdmphonUure,  Reehit'Ctm^hertSure, 
Camphphdun,  Acid  eampkoriqtM,  Acid  camphiqme.  (Laurent.) — Obterred  and 
regarded  as  camphor  by  Lemery  in  1675  (Coure  de  Chemie):  disoovared  by  Kosegarten 
ia  1785 ;  re^rded  as  benxolc  acid  by  Dorffart,  a  view  which  was  shown  to  be  erroneous 
by  DoaUlon-Lagrauge  and  Buchholi. 

Formation.    By  prolonged  boiling  of  common  camphor  with  nitric 

acid.  —  It  was  found  in  an  anatomical  preparation  preserred  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
(Henry,  Thorns,  Ami.  15,  117 ;  Schw,  31,  361.) 
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Preparation.     1  pt.  of  camphor  is  distilled  from  a  retort  with  10 — 11 

pts.  of  strong  nitric  acid  (D^riTurt) ;  (with  25  pts.  of  nitric  add  of  sp.  gr.  0-33; 
Lagrange;  12  pts.  of  sp.  gr.  1**25;  4  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'55;  Bocli- 
holz,   7  pts.  of  nitric  acid:  Lowig,  Org,  Verb.  2,  611);  the  distillate  is  ponred 

back  into  the  retort  ten  times  (Laurent),  or  till  the  camphor  is  completely 
dissolved  and  no  more  nitrous  gas  is  evolved,  fresh  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  being  added  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary ;  the  acid  solution  is 
somewhat  concentrated;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  after  cooling 
are  collected  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water,  or  by 
solution  in  aqueous  potash  and  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(Brandos),  and  recrystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol. 

Camphor  boiled  with  nitric  acid  is  at  first  converted,  without  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  into  a  yellow  oil  which  afterwards  disappears:  the 
turbid  solution,  if  not  boiled  long  enough,  deposits  camphoric  acid  con- 
taining camphor,  which,  by  further  boiling,  is  completely  converted  into 
camphoric  acid.  (Liebig.) — The  mother-liquor  contains  free  nitric  acid 
and  a  small  quantity  of  camphoric  acid ;  it  becomes  syrupy  when  evapo- 
rated, gives  a  precipitate  with  aqueous  acetate  of  lead,  after  neutralisation 
witli  ammonia,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  peculiar  oil,  together  with 
camphoric  anhydride.  (Laurent.)  —  When  the  nitric  acid  solution  of 
camphoric  acid  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish,  till  white  fumes  escape 
from  it,  there  remains,  if  the  liquid  be  slowly  cooled,  a  viscid  mass, 
whose  hot  aqueous  solution  yields  white  crystalline  grains  on  cooling. 
These  crystals  are  not  altered  by  further  boiling ;  they  are  diflicult  to 
melt,  but  sublime  nndecomposed,  not  however  in  the  crystalline  form. 
They  have  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  forming 
a  solution  which  has  an  acid  reaction, — decomposes  alkaline  carbonates, — 
gives  a  slight  precipitate  with  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,— copious 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  mercurous  nitrate,— 
crystalline  with  copper-salts, — and  produces  no  alteration  in  solutions  of 
« nitrate  or  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  lime,  chloride  of  barium 
and  lime-water.  (Blumenau,  Ann.  Fharm.  67,  119.)  It  is  perhaps 
resinous  inactive  camphoric  acid.     (Gerhard t,  TraitS,  3,  701.) 

Properties.  White  four-sided  laminod,  rectangular  and  arranged  like 
steps  (Kosegarten);  small,  six-sided  pyramids  united  in  plumose  groups. 
(Buchliolz.)  Belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  —  Rhombic  prisms 
u  (Fig.  55),  having  the  obtuse  edges  truncated  by  i-faces,  and  the  sum- 
mits with  four-sided  acuminations  formed  by  the  faces  i  and  u  (Fig.  53). 
Laurent.)  —  Melts  at  62*5^,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling, 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  (Brandos),  with  loss  of  water  (Laurent), 
as  camphoric  anhydride.  (Bouillon.)  —  Rotatory  power  38'873^  to  the 
right ;  weaker  after  saturation  with  soda,  but  increases  again  on  decom- 
posing the  soda-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Bouchardt,  Compt,  rend, 
28,  319.'^  —  Camphoric  acid  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  exhibits  a  rotatory 
power  of  38°  to  the  right  j  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  38*6°  to  38*9** 
to  the  right.     (Biot,  Ccmpt,  rend.  35,  233 ;  Ann,  Pharm,  84,  160.) 

Camphoric  acid  is  inodorous  (Brandos) ;  has  an  odour  of  safiron 
(Kosegarten);  when  heated  to  37°,  it  smells  like  camphor  and  fiit,  like- 
wise sour;  at  100°  very  pungent.  (Brandos.)  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
inclining  to  acid  (Kosegarten  and  others),  sweetish,  scarcely  acid. 
(Dorfi*urt.)  When  taken  internally,  it  passes  unaltered  into  the  urine. 
(Bertagnini,  Cimenio,  I,  363 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  97,  248.)  Reddens  litmus. 
(Kosegarten.) 
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Brandes.    Malagnti.      Liebig.      Laurent. 

20  C 120  ....     eO  61-34  ....     59-49  ....     5973  ....     59-43 

16  H 16....      8  5-62....      803....      809....       796 

8  0 64....     32  3304....     32-48....     3218....     32-61 

C»H'808  ....  200  ....  100  10000  ....  lOO'OO  ....  10000  ....  lOO'OO 

Decompodtums. —  1.  Heated  in  a  retort,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and 
camphoric  anhydride,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Laurent.) 
When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  turns  brown  and  froths,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature leaves  a  small  residue  of  charcoal,  and  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  acid 
empyreumatic  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  white  opaque  sublimate  of  unaltered 
camphoric  acid  (Buchholz),  of  altered  camphoric  add,  which  no  longer  reddens  litmus 
and  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Bouillon.)  The  acid  browned  by  fusion  solidifies  on 
cooling  into  a  brown,  transparent,  non-crystalline,  resinous  mass.  (Brandes.)  When 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  volatilises  completely,  diffusing  a  dense  aromatic  vapour. 
(Bouillon.)  —  2.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  hums  with  a  bright  flarae^ 
leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Hrandes.)  —  3.  By  repeated 
distillation  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  acetic 
acid.  (Dorffurt.)  —  4.  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  limpid 
solution  from  which  water  precipitates  camphoric  anhydride;  the  solution 
heated  in  the  water  bath  to  45^,  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  at  G0°  a  larger  quantity,  with  violent  effervescence,  and  is 
converted  into  sulphocamphoric  acid  (xiii,  379).  In  fuming  oil  of  vitriol^ 
it  dissolves  with  yellow  to  brown  colour,  likewise  forming  sulphocam- 
phoric acid.  (Walter.)  —  Distilled  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields 
ethyl-camphoric  acid  (Malaguti)  ;  with  wood- spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol^ 
methyl-camphoric  acid.  (Loir,  JV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  37,  106;  N.  J, 
Fharm.  i2,  288.)  —  5.  Heated  with  BjTw^y  phosphoric  acid  to  195°,  it  is 
resolved  into:  (1),  carbonic  oxide;  (2),  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  121°, 
having  an  agreeable  odour  with  somewhat  of  a  turpentine  character,  of 
sp.  gr.  0*793  at  25°,  vapour-density  429,  and  corresponding  to  the  formula 
(;i8|ji6 .  g^ujj  ^3^^  ^  pg^jg  yellow  oil  boiling  at  250°,  having  an  agreeably 

aromatic  odour,  of  sp.  gr.  0*889  at  21°,  of  composition  not  yet  determined. 
(Galle,  £pist.  Communication*)  —  6.  Distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phoS' 
phorus,  it  yields  camphoric  anhydride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloro- 
phosphoric  acid.  (Gerhardt  &  Chiozza,  Compt  rend.  36,  1050;  Ann. 
Pharm.  87,  290 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  59,  452 ;  Instit.  1 853,  255.)  —  7.  Potassium 
and  sodium  decompose  camphoric  acid  at  temperatures  far  below  its 
melting  point,  without  emission  of  light,  leaving  a  residue  of  alkali  and 
charcoal.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  —  8.  The  lime-salt  when  distilled 
yields  phorono  (xiii,  342).  (Gerhardt  &  Lies-Bodart,  Compt.  rend. 
28,  506;  Ann.  Fharm.  72,  293.)  According  to  Fittig  {Ann.  Pharm.cin,  309), 
the  oil  which  passes  over  ia  the  distillation  of  camphorate  of  liuie,  begins  to  boil  at  60**, 
the  greater  portion  distilling  between  this  temperature  and  270°,  leaving  however  a 
residue.  The  portion  which  passes  over  in  fractional  distillation  between  200°  and  205** 
has  the  composition  of  phorone  (C'^H^O-).  The  portions  boiling  at  lower  temperatures 
did  not  yield  any  definite  compound.  —  9.  The  soda  and  potash-salts  distilled 
with  an  equal  weight  T)f  perchlorovinic  ether  (ix,  26),  yield  a  distillate  of 
camphoric  anhydride,  water,  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and 
combustible  gases,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydrochlorate  and  carbonate  of 
the  alkali.  (Malagnti.)  — 10.  Camphoric  acid  heated  for  some  time  to 
200^  in  a  sealed  tube  with  glycerin,  forms  camphorin,  which  may  be 
extracted  by  ether  from  the  mass,  after  cooling  *and  mixing  with  excess  of 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  and  remains,  after  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
as  a  viscid  neutral  mass,  soluble  in  ether,  and  resolved  by  oxide  of  lead 
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into  campborio  acid  and  glycerin.      (Berthelot,  Compt,  rend.  37^  898; 
iV^.  J.  Phai-m.  24,  266;  Ann.  Fharm.  88,  311.) 

Combinaitons,  With  Water,  —  Aqwous  Camph/oric  add.  —  Cam- 
phoric acid  dissolves  in  400  pts.  of  cold  water  (Dorffurt),  200  (Kose- 
garten),  100  (Bochholz),  80  (Lagrange),  and  in  24  pts.  of  boiling  water 
(Dorffurt),  12  (Kosegarten),  11  (Bachholz),  10  (Boaillon).  — It  dis- 
solves in  88-8  pts.  of  water  at  12*5'';  in  70  pts.  at  25^;  In  61*5  pts.  at 
37-5°;  in  407  pts.  at  50°;  in  28'4  pts.  at  62  5°;  and 7*2  pts.  at  82-5°;  in 
8  9  pts.  at  90^;  in  8*6  pts.  at  96'25''; — under  the  ordinary  atmospherio 
pressure,  the  saturated  solution  cannot  be  heated  above  96  25^ 
(Brandes.) 

It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  nitiic  acid.    (Laurent.) 

Camphorates.  —  Camphoric  acid  forms  with  bases,  Inbaaic  {neutral) 
salts  =  C^H^xM'O",  and  mono-baiic  (acidS  salts  =  C»H«MO*.  —  The 
neutral  salts  are  the  most  easily  prepared.  —  The  camphorates  are  in- 
odorous, have  generally  a  rather  bitter  taste ;  yield  when  heated,  an 
einpyreumatic  oil,  with  a  residue  of  charcoal  (the  lime-salt  yielding 
phorone,  the  lead-salt  camphoric  anhydride),  and  burn  in  the  air  with  a 
blue,  or  sometimes  with  a  red  flame.  They  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric  and  acetic  acid,  and  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Camphoric  anhydride  boiled  with  bases,  yields  peculiar  salts  isomerio 
with  the  camphorates  (vid.  tVO 

CamphoraCe  of  Ammonia,  —  Bibaaic,  —  Dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed 
over  camphoric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled  by  passing 
dry  air  over  the  product  at  100°.  (Malaguti.)  Separates  from  its  solu- 
tion by  evaporation  as  a  saline  film  composed  of  slender  needles. 
(Bouillon.)  Tasteless  and  inodorous.  (Malaguti.)  Has  a  rather  hittpr 
taste  (Bouillon),  sharply  saline.  (Brandes.)  Reacts  slightly  acid.  Melts  when 
heated,  giving  off  ammonia  with  intumescence,  and  volatilises  partly 
undecomposed,  leaving  a  little  charcoal  (Bouillon,  Brandes)  ;  yields  water, 
ammonia,  and  camphoric  anhydride.  (Laurent.)  Dissolves  readily  in 
water  (Malaguti);  in  100  pts.  of  cold  water  (in  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
according  to  Brandes),  in  3  pts.  of  boiling  water;  the  solution  gives  off 
ammonia  when  heated.  (Bouillon.)  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Bouillon.) 

Malaguti. 

2  NH^O  52  ....     22*22  22'34 

C20II«^O«  182  ....     7778  77-66 

C»H»»(NH^)"0« 234  ....  10000  100*00 

h.  Four-thirds  haste,  —  By  saturating  aqueous  camphoric  acid  with 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  small,  very  white  prisms  are  obtained,  which 
melt  somewhat  above  100°,  have  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and  redden  litmus. 
Dissolves  readily  in  cold  water.  Dried  at  lOO"*,  it  gives  off  19  p.  c.  water 
(Malaguti.)  — (18  At.  HO=19-5  p.  c.) 

Dried  at  100^  Malaguti. 

60  C  360  . ..  53-89  52-84 

60  H  60  ....   8*98  8-98 

4  N  56  ....   8-38  8-51 

24  O  192  ....  28-75  29*67 


3C»H>«0»  +  4NH» 668  ....  10000  lOOOO 
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According  to  Gethardt,  it  Is  perliaps  monooamphorate  of  ammonia,  C*iH^*(NH^}0' 
(containiDg  in  the  crystallised  state  6  At.  wuter,  by  calculation  19'9  p.  c.  Aq.),  on 
which  hypothesis,  the  formula  of  the  dry  salt  requires  55*3  p.  c.  C^  8*7  H,  and  6*6  N. 
{Tram  3,  702.) 

CamphoiHitft  of  Poteuh,  --—  Bilasic,  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  aqueous 
camphoric  acid  with  potash  a  carbonate  of  potash.  —  Small  six-sided 
prisms  (Bouillon,  Buohholz);  needles  grouped  in  tufts.  (Brandos.)  — 
The  salt  prepared  with  rampboric  anhydride  and  potash  forms  broad  pearly  laminae. 
(Malaguti,  p.  458.)  Tastes  faint  saline,  aroinatically  bitter.  Melts  when 
heated,  turns  brown,  and  at  higher  temperatures  hardens  to  a  white 
mass  haying  a  sharp  taste.  (Buchholz,  Bouillon.)  —  It  dissolves  in 
100  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  4  pts.  of  boiling  water;  also  in  alcohol  (Buoh- 
holz, Bouillon);  deliquesces  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  dissolves 
in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  (Brandos.)  The  less  soluble  salt  is 
perhaps  the  monopotossic  and  the  more  soluble  the  bipotassic  camphoralo. 
(Gerhardt,  Traite,  3,  703.) 

Brandei. 

2  KO  :     94-1  ....     34*4  325 

C^H^Qg 1820  ....     65-9 

C»HMK«0» 276-4  ....  100-0 

Camphorate  of  Soda,  —  Bihasic,  —  Aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  is 
saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  camphoric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  evapor- 
ated to  dryness ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  from  the  syrupy  solution  after  standing  for  a  long  time, 
are  collected  and  dried  over  oitof  vitriol.  (Kemper,  Epist.  communi' 
cation.)  —  Limpid  indistinct  crystals.  (Bouillon.)  Needles  and  cauli- 
flower-like masses.  (Brandes.)  Swells  up  when  heated,  melts,  blackcus, 
and  gives  off  vapours  which  burn  with  deposition  of  soot.  It  deliquesces 
in  the  air  (Brandes,  Kemper);  dissolves  in  200  pts.  of  cold,  and  8  pts.  of 
boiling  water  (Bouillon);  in  80  pts.  of  cold  alcohol.     (Brandes.) 

Brandes.  Kemp. 

2NaO 62  ....     2511  2432  24-88 

C»H"0« 182  ....     74-59 

C»U"Na«08   244  ....  10000 

Camphoraie  of  Baryta, — Bihaaic.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  camphoric 
acid  with  baryta- water.  —  Thin  laminss  or  needles.  Taste,  rather  acid, 
bitter  (Bouillon),  saline.  ^Brandes.)  Gives  off  11*87  p.  o.  water  when 
heated  (Btandes)  (by  calculation,  6  At.=  12'5  p.  o.  Aq).  Dissolves  in 
1*8  pt.  water  at  19  ,  and  in  600  pts.  of  boiling  water.     (Bouillon.) 

Dned  at  100^  Brandei. 

2  BaO 153  ..,.     45*67  42*66 

G»H"0«  182  ....     54-33 

.     C»H"Ba«08 335  ....  100*00 

Camphorate  of  Sirontia. — White,  translucent,  crystalline  laminae 
having  a  rather  bitter  saline  taste,  and  still  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  baryta-salt.     (Brandes.) 

Camphorate  of  Lime.  — a.  Polyhasic  t  — White,  non-crystalline,  slightly  bitter, 
perfectly  neutral  lamine,  which  crumble  when  exposed  to  the  air,  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water^  soluble  in  200  pts.  of  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  contain  43*6 
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p.  c.  CaO  (or  CaOyCO*  ?),  50  pts.  camphoric  acid  (byp.  anhydrous  ?),  and  7  p.  c. 
(Bouillon.)  —The  ifirst  two  determinations  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  probable  caJcnla- 
tion;  the  amount  of  water  would  correspond  to  2  At.  for  bibasic  camphorate  of 
lime.     (Kr.) 

h,  Bibasic.  — 100  pts.  of  camphoric  acid  dissolve  50  pts  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (2  At  CaO,CO^=50  pt8.),  and  yield  tlie  following  salt^  even 
when  neutralised  with  ]ime-water.  (Hrandes.)  Rhombic  prisms. 
(Bernhardi.)  Has  a  slightly  saline,  bitterish  taste;  with  astringent 
nf ter-taste ;  reddens  litmus ;  and  when  heated,  makes  a  hissing  noise, 
becomes  opaque  and  brown,  giving  off  water  and  empyrcomatio  oil. 
(Buchholz.)     For  the  decomposition  by  dry  distillation,  see  page  458. 

Anhydrous,  Brandes. 

2  CaO 66  ....     23-53  20-24 

C»H"0« 182  ....     76-47  79-76 

C»H"Ca«0» 238  ....  100-00  100-00 

Ciystali,  Brandes. 

2  CaO 56  ....  14-67  14-54 

C»H»*0« 182  ....  47-64  47-96 

16  HO  144  ....    37-69  3750 

C»HMCa«08  +  16  Aq 382  ....  10000  10000 

Camphorate  of  Magnesia,  —  Bibanc,  —  Translucent  bitter  prisms,  which 
contain  17  p.  c.  MgO  (C^H^^^Mg^O^BlS-O  p.  c.  MgO),  hroome  moist  on  ezposare  to 
the  air  and  dissolve  in  6-5  pts.  of  water  at  2*5**.     Brandes.)  —  When  caniphorio 

acid  is  heated  with  water  and  excess  of  magnesia  alba,  the  filtrate  yields 
by  evaporation,  under  apparently  similar  circumstances,  crystals  varying 
in  their  amount  of  water,  whilst  another  part  of  the  salt  effloresces.  — 
The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystalli- 
sation below  120°,  without  suffering  any  further  alteration  at  200".  Tho$e 
which  contain  15  At.  water,  dissolve  in  2*5  pts.  water  at  20°.  (Kemper, 
Sjnst.  comm.)  —  Camphorate  of  magnesia  dissolves  in  54  pts.  of  absolute 
alcohol  at  3*7°  (Brandes);  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolves 
with  decomposition  in  hot  alcohol.     (Bouillon.) 

Kemper. 
CrytteJa,  mean. 

2  MgO 40  ....     11-20  11-21 

e»H"0« 182  ....     50-98 

15  HO 135  ....     37-82  3804 

C»H"Mg»08  +  15HO  357  ....  100-00 

CfrysiaU,  Kemper. 

2  MgO  40  ....      9-13 9-04 

C»HWO«    182  ....     41-55 

24  HO 216  ....    49-32  49*82 

C»H"MgH>8  +  24  HO 438  ....  10000 

CrystaU  and  effloresced  salt,  Kemper. 

2  MgO 40  ....      8-60  ........     8-68  ....    8-91 

C"0Hi<O«  182  ....     39- 14 

27  HO   243  ....     52-26  52-48  ....  53*58 

C»H"Mg«0»  +  27  HO 465  ....  100-00 

b.  Monobasic  T  When  the  aqneons  solution  of  the  bibasie  salt  is  heated,  t].e 
camphoric  acid  separated  from  an  equal  quantity  of  it,  and  the  solution  left  to  cool,  it 
deposits  camphoric  add,  but  does  not  form  a  monobasic  salt.     (Kemper.) 
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CampharaU  of  Alumina.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  hydrate  of  alomioa 
with  camphoric  acid  and  water,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution. — 
White  powder,  having  a  harsh,  sour^  rather  bitter  taste,  capable  of 
reddening  litmus,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  200  pts.  of  cold,  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  iu 
hot  alcohol.    (Bouillon.) 

Uiwnic  Camphorate,  —  Aqueous  uranio  salts  form  a  yellowish  precipi- 
tate with  camphomte  of  potasli.     (Brandes.) 

Camphorate  of  Manganese,  —  By  boiling  carbonate  of  manganese  with 
camphoric  acid  and  water,  a  solution  is  produced,  which,  when  left  to 
evaporate,  yields  crystalline  laminsB  very  soluble  in  water.  (Brandes.) 
Alkaline  oamphorates  do  not  precipitate  manganous  salts.     (Brandes.) 

Camphorate  of  Zinc,  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  camphorates  with  zinc-salts.  White  precipitate. 
(Brandes.) 

Stannous  Camphorate.  —  White  precipitate  produced  by  decomposing 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline  camphorate  with  protochloride  of  tin. 
(Brandes.)  The  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  camphorate  of  magnesia 
forms  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a  precipitate  which  disappears  at  first, 
but  afterwards  becomes  permanent.     (Kemper.) 

Camphorate  of  Lead,  —  BiJbaaic.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  aqueous 
nitrate  of  lead  with  camphorate  of  potash  (Brandes);  or  by  boiling  the 
aqueous  solution  of  camphoric  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  hot  water.  (Liebig,  Boucsein.)  — 
White  precipitate  insoluble  in  water.  (Brandes.)  When  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  it  gives  off  camphoric  anhydride,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  phorone,  and  leaves  oxide  of  lead,  coloured  grey  or  black 
by  separated  charcoal.     (Boucsein,  N.  Br,  Arch.  83,  277.) 

Al  100*".  Boucsein. 

20  C   1200  ....  29-60  2929 

14  H  140  ....  3-45  3-48 

6  O  480  ....  11-85  12-55 

2  PbO 223-4  ....  5510  54-68 

C^HwPb'O^  405*4  ....  10000  ........  10000 

Contains  54*5  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead. 

Ilerric  Camphorate,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  aqueons  ferric  salts 
with  aqueous  camphorate  of  potash.  —  Light  brown,  bulky  precipitate 

insoluble  in  water.     (Branded) 

Camphorate  of  magnesia  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  cobalt,     (Kemper.) 
Camphorate  of  Ifickel,  —  By  precipitating  aqueous  nickel-salts  with 
aqueous  camphorate  of  potash.     Greenish  white  precipitate,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.     (Brandes.) 

CamphoraU  of  Copper.  —  Bihadc,  —  Produced  by  precipit«tinff 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  with  camphorate  of  potash  (Brandes) ;  with 
neutral  camphorate  of  ammonia  (Malaguti).  — Light  green  precipitate, 
which,  when  carefully  heated,  becomes  sky-blue,  and  at  a  higher  tern- 
perature,  dark  green,  then  white,  and  suddenly  black,  burns  with  bright 
flame  and  waxy  odour,  and  leaves  cupric  oxide.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia. 
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Brandei.     Kalagnti. 

2  CuO  79- 1  ...     30-3  ....  296  ........  3001 

C»H"0«  182-0  ....     697 

C««H"Cu«08. 261-4  ....  1000 

MercurouB  Campkorate.  —  Bibasic  ?  —  By  precipitating  aqueous  mer- 
curous  nitrate  with  camphorate  of  soda  (Brandes),  with  camphorate  of 
jiotash  (Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch,  5,  300).  —  White  powder,  greyish  white 
after  drying?  (Brandes)  ;  hae  a  bitterish  taste  (Harff).  Turns  grey  in 
sunshine.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  sublimes  with  very  slight  alteration, 
leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  cold  oil  of 
vitriol  ;  but  hot  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  camphoric 
acid.  Potash  separates  black  mercurous  oxide.  (Harff.)  —  It  is  in- 
sriliible  in  cold  water  (nearly  insoluble,  according  to  Brandes).  —  By 
boiling  water  or  cold  alcohol,  it  is  partly  converted  into  mercuric  cam- 
phorate. —  It  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  basic  ammonio-mercarous 
camphorate.     Dissolves  in  16G6  pts.  of  ether.     (Harff.) 

Harff. 

2  Hg»0    416  ....     €9-5  63*9 

O'PH^^O'  182  ....     30-5 

C»H"Hg^08? 598  ....  1000 

Basle  AtnmoniO'tnercurous  Camphorate.  —  Produced  by  passing 
ammonia-gas  into  water  in  which  mercurous  camphorate  is  suspended, — 
black,  nearly  tasteless  powder,  containing  81*76  p.  c.  Hg'O.  The  moitst 
salt  rubbed  in  the  hand  yields  metallic  mercury.  Leaves  charcoal  when 
Ignited.  When  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  leaves  a  white  powder  ; 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  leaves  mercury ;  gives  off  ammonia 
when  heated  with  potash.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
^Harff.) 

Mercuric  Camphorate.  —  Bibasic  i  — By  precipitating  aqueous  mer- 
curic nitrate  with  camphorate  of  potash.  —  White  precipitate,  having  a 
rather  bitter  taste.  —  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  sublimes  partly  without 
decomposition,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  — It  is  not  sensibly  altere<l 
by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  with  separation 
of  camphoric  acid,  and  by  potash^  with  separation  of  mercuric  oxide.  — 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling,  water  ;  dissolves  in 
I)itric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  basic 
ninmonio-mercuric  camphorate.  Insoluble  in  alcohol^  but  soluble  in 
1G66  pts.  of  ether.     (Harff.) 

Harff. 

2  HffO 216  ....     54-2  488 

C»HiK)«  182  ....     45-8 

C»H"Hg«0»  398  ....  lOO-O 

Batie  Ammonto-mercuric  Camphorate.  —  Obtained  by  paasinj^ 
ammonia-gas  into  water  in  which  mercuric  camphorate  is  suspended. 
—  White,  nearly  tasteless  powder,  containing  70*0  p.  c.  HgO,  and 
leaving  charcoal  when  ignited.  Dissolvcii  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  white 
powder;  similarly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  With  potash  it  turns  yellow 
and  gives  off  ammonia.  Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  soluble  in 
1000  pts.  of  ether.     (Harff) 
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Camphorate  of  Silver,  —  Bibasic.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  aqueous 
nitrate  of  silver  with  camphorate  of  potash  (Brandes),  with  camphorate 
of  ammonia  (Laurent).  —  White  precipitate  (Brandes),  electric  (Laurent). 
—  Turns  bluish  when  exposed  to  light  Melts  when  heated  and  burns 
away,  leaving  metallic  silver.     (Brandes.) 

Brandes.     Laurent. 

2AgO    232  ....     56-0  55-1  55*4 

C»HMO«   182  ....     44-0 

0»H"Ag208 414  ....  1000 

Camphorate  of  Platinum.  —  Aqueous  camphorate  of  soda  forms  with 
bichloriae  of  platinum  a  white  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
(Brandes.)  Camphorate  of  magnesia  does  not  precipitate  bichloride  of 
platinum.     (Kemper.) 

Camphoric  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  efJiei*,  and  in  oils,  both  Jlxed 
and  volatile,  —  It  dissolves  in  \  pt.  boiling,  and  1  pt.  cold  alcohol 
(Bnchholz);  in  094  pts.  alcohol  at  87^  in  0*89  pts.  at  12•5^  in 
0-79  pts.  at  25^  in  0*59  pts.  at  37-5^  and  in  0-68  pts.  at  625°. 
(Brandes.) 


Appendix  to  Camphoric  Acid. 

Isomeric  Modifications  of  Camphoric  Acid. 

1 .  Leevo-camphoric  acid.  —  Obtained  from  the  levo-rotatorj  camphor 
of  yfatricaria  Partkenium,  L.  Ob.  350),  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  camphoric  acid  from  ordinary  camphor.  —  The 
acid  thus  obtained  possesses  Issvo-rotatory  power  equal  in  amount  to  the 
dextro-rotatory  power  of  ordinary  camphoric  acid,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  all  other  properties.     (Chautard.) 

2.  Paracamphoric  acid.  Aeide  racimique  camphorique.  —  By  evapor- 
ating an  aqueous  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  ordinary  camphoric  and 
IfBvo-camphoric  acid,  cr3r8tals  are  obtained,  destitute  of  rotatory  power, 
but  agreeing  in  other  respects  with  camphoric  acid.     (Chautard.) 


Meihyl-camphoric  Acid. 

C»H»0*  =  C*H*0»,C»H»*0«. 

Loir.    (1853.)    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  37, 196;  N.  J.  Pharm.  22,  288; 
N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  38,  483. 

Methyhamphertdure,  Methyleneamphert'dHre^  Camphermethylefudure,  Acide 
eamphometkyliquey  Acid  metkyl-camphorique. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  By  distilling  2  pts.  of  camphoric  acid 
with  4  pts.  wood-spirit  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  cohobating  the  distillate 
twice  over  the  residue,  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  viscid,  brown 
distillate   with   water,  washing  the  viscid  oil   thereby  separated  wit 
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water,  and  leaving  it  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  or  under  water  till  it 
solidifies  in  the  crjrstalltne  form.  The  collected  crystalline  masses  are 
pressed  between  filtering  paper  and  boiled  with  water^  set  aside  till  they 
have  again  solidified  in  the  crystalline  form^  then  collected  and  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties.  Rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system, 
having  the  acute  lateral  edges  truncated,  and  with  4-sided  sammits 
formed  by  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  octohedron.  Fig,  67  without  p.  — 
tt  :  w  =  106="  30'  j  tt  :  <  =  \W  45' ;  a  :  w  =  133°  SCK ;  a  :  «  =  1  lo*»  25'  ; 
a\  a^z  over  the  obtuse  lateral  edge  of  the  rhombic  prism  =  129°  lO^ ; 
a  :  a  over  the  acute  lateral  edge  of  the  rhombic  prism  r^  109°  50'.  —  By 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution^  hemihedral  crystals  aro 
obtained :  in  -  that  case  only  the  faces  a  and  t  appear,  and,  by  the 
predominance  of  the  ^fiEuses,  the  crystals  acquire  the  appearance  of  four- 
sided  tables.     Cleavage  at  right  angles  to  t. 

Melting  point  68°.  —  Botatory  power  51*4°  to  the  right.  The 
alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 


22  C  

18  H 

132  ....    61-60  ........ 

1ft            a*ji 

Loir. 

61-37 
8*48 

8  0 

64  ....     29-99  

30*15 

C2H*02,C»H"0« 214  ....  100-00  100-00 

Decompositions,  1 .  When  heated,  it  forms  without  loss  of  weight  a 
viscid  oil,  which  becomes  opaque  some  hours  after  cooling;  if  heated 
above  the  melting  point,  it  is  resolved  into  camphoric  anhydride,  a  small 
quantity  of  viscid  liquid  (perhaps  camphorate  of  methyl),  and  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  —  Burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  bright  fuliginous 
name.  —  3.  By  distillation  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into 
wood-spirit  and  camphorate  of  potash. 

ComhincUions,  Methylcamphoric  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  tiKUer,  — 
Aqueous  or  alcoholic  methylcamphoric  acid  is  not  altered  by  lime-iodUr 
or  dissolved  baryta-salts;  it  is  clouded  by  baryta-water,  but  becomes 
clear  again  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  with 
aqueous  acetate  of  Uad,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  with  cuprie  acetate,  a  crystalline  greenish 
precipitate ;  it  is  but  slightly  clouded  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  reduces 
o:cide  of  silver, 

Methylcamphoric  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  etJier,  or  chloroform^ 
and  crystallises  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent 


Camphorate  of  Ethyl. 

C»H»*0«  =  2C*H»0,C»H"0«. 

Malagutl  (18370  -^^n.  Chim,  Fhys.  64,  152;  /.  pr.  Chem.  11,  294; 
Ann.  Pliarm.  22,  32;  abstr.  J.  Pharm.  23,  15,  and  513;  RepeH.  61, 
123. 

Camphoric   ether,    Camphemaphtha,    eamphersdurts    Aethyloxyd,    Campker* 
/brmester,  Camphorate  d'6thyle,  Btker  ean^horique. 


II 


■ 
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FomuUicn  and  Preparation.  Etbjl-campliorio  acid  is  subjected  to 
dry  distillation  ;  the  distillate^  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form,  is 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  left  to  itself  till  it  has  deposited 
camphoric  anhydride ;  the  mother-liquor  is  precipitated  by  water ;  the 
oil  which  separates  and  gradually  becomes  thicker,  is  boiled  with  weak 
aqueous  potash,  washed  with  water,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  distilled  per  se ; 
and  the  distillate  is  again  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo. 

Properties.  Amber-yellow  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1029  at  16°,  and  boiling  at 
285°  —  287°.  Has  a  strong,  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  bitter,  very 
disagreeable  taste.    Neatral. 


28  C 

24H 

80 


Malagati. 

168  .M.    65-6  ... 

641 

Z4  ....        o*"  ••• 

9-4 

64  ....    25-5  ... 

26-5 

2;C*H«0,C»HM0« 256  ....  100-0  lOO'O 

DeeamposUions*  1.  Turns  brown  when  heated  above  its  boiling 
point,  and  leaves  a  black  residue,  yielding,  however,  a  distillate  of  pure 
camphoric  ether.  —  2.  It  requires  to'  be  heated  before  it  can  be  set  on 
fire  by  a  flaming  body,  ana  then  bums  with  a  quiet,  white,  strongly 
fuliginous  flame.  —  3.  With  dry  chlorine  gasy  it  turns  yellow,  becomes 
heated,  increases  in  volume,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms 
chlorinated  camphoric  ether.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  70,  360.) 
Acetic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  —  4.  It  dissolves  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol 
without  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  does  not  separate  on  addition 
of  water  :  the  solution  smells  like  oil  of  lavender.  —  6^  It  is  not  decom- 
posed  by  nitiic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  even  with  aid  of  heat.  —  6.  When 
boiled  for  a  very  long  time  with  strong  aqueous  potash,  it  forms  alcohol 
and  camphorate  of  potash.  —  7.  -It  is  not  decomposed  by  ammonia. 

Combinations,  Insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  is  precipitated  in  its  original  state  by  water.  —  It  dissolves  iodine, 
which  can  afterwards  be  only  partially  separated  by  heat,  without 
decomposing  the  camphoric  ether.  It  dissolves  bromine,  and  that  sub- 
stance may  be  completely  expelled  from  it  by  heat. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    (Malaguti.) 


Ethylcamphoric  Acid. 

^«4H»o*  =  C*H«0»,C«^H"0«. 

Malaottti.  (1837.)  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  64, 152;  J.pr.  Chem.  11,  294; 
Ann.  Pharm.  22^  45;  abstr.  J,  Pharm,  23,  75,  and  513;  Bepert.  61; 
123. 

Camphoffimc  acid,   WeineamphersUure,    Aethyl^eamphersaure,  Acids  camphO' 
frimquty  Aeide  eamphoithylique,  Acide  ethylcamphorique» 

Formation  and  PrepajxUion.  2  pte.  of  camphoric  acid  or  camphoric 
anhydride  are  diatilled  with  4  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  1  pt.  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  the  distillate  amounting  to  about  half  the  mixture  is  cohobated ; 
the  residue  in  the  retort  is  mixed  with  water;  the  oil  which  then 
separates  is  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  aqueous  potash,  precipitated 

YOL.   XIV.  2   H 
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by  hydrooUorio  aoid,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol  after  waabing  wiib  water ; 
the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  j  and  the  residne  is  dried  al  1^0^ 

Properties,  Limpid^  syrupy  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*095  at  20*5^.  Begins 
to  boil  at  196^  but  the  boiling  point  soon  rises,  in  consequence  of  decom- 
position. Has  a  rather  peculiar  odour,  disagreeably  bitter  bi^t  not  acid. 
Reddens  litmus  after  some  time  only. 

Malagati, 

24  C  144  ....     63-15  6255 

20  C 20  ....       8-77  8-87 

8  O 64  ....     28*08  28*58 

C^H«0«,C»H"0« 228  ....  100-00  100-00 

Etbyl-camphoric  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  camphoric  anhydride, 
camphoric  ether,  water,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas ;  by  prolonged  contact  with  tMter,  or  by  boiling  therewith, 
it  yields  camphoric  acid  and  camphoric  ether,  and  by  continued  boiling 
with  aqueous  alkali,  it  is  converted  into  camphorip  ether  and  an  alkldine 
camphorate. 

Comhinatians,  Ethylcamphorio  acid  ignites  with  bajsecf,  forming  the 
eihj^lcamphorates.  These  salts  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  are  preci- 
pitated therefrom  by  acids.  The  lime,  havjfta,  strantia,  tnagtiesia,  and 
manganaus  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  the  alumina,  iron,  zino,  l^kd, 
copper  and  mercwy  salts  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Etkylcamphorate  of  Ammonia,  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl- 
camphorio acid  is  not  quite  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  unneutralised 
portion  of  the  acid  is  separated  by  water,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated. 
—  The  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  does  not  contain  free  ammonia. 

Ethylcamphoraie  of  Silver,  —  Aqueous  ethylcamphorate  of  ammonia 
is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  100^. 
When  heated,  it  blackens,  melts,  gives  off  a  fragrant  odour,  and  leaves 
31-9  p.  0.  silver  (C»*H^»AgO'»=32-J  p.  c.  Ag). 

Ethyloampliorate  of  Copper,  —  By  decomposing  ethylcamphorate  of 
ammonia  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  sesquibasio  salt  is  produced,  con- 
taining 4  At.  water. 

Ethylcamphorio  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohd  and  in  etJier. 
(Malaguti.) 


Chlorinated  Camphoric  Ether. 

Malaguti.    (1839.)    Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  70,  360:  J.  pr,  Chem,  18,  45; 
Ann,  Pharm,  32,  33;  N,  Br.  Arch,  12,  150;  jRepert,  70,  134. 

Chlorcamphemaphiha,    Campher-CMorvineMter^    Ether    can^horique    ehiorurSf 
Camphorate  (Teihyle  bichlori  (comp.  vii>  !iOV). 

Preparation,  Camphorate  of  ethyl  is  saturated  with  dry  chlorine ; 
the  excess  of  chlorine  is  removed  by  heating  the  yellow  liquid ;  and  the 
cooled  ihickish  mass  is  washed,  first  with  weak  aqueous  potash,  then 
repeatedly  with  weak  alcohol,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  evapov- 
ated  in  vacuo* 
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Properties.    Limpid,  viscid  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1  -386  at  U^    Hat  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  a  strongi  peraistentlj  bitter  taate. 


28  C  

20  fl 

....  168  ....  42*6  ... 

Malag^ti. 

42-1 

5*4 

4  CI 

....  142  ....  S6'0  ... 

....•  35*3 

8  O  

64  ....  16*3  ... 

17-2 

2  C*H"CPO.C^H»H)«.... 

....  894  ....  100-0  ... 

100-0   " 

Decompositions,  1.  When  heated^  it  becomes  riscid  and  tben  decom- 
poses. —  2.  Aqtteotis  potash  acts  upon  it  very  slowly,  if  at  all ;  by  aleo- 
kolic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  campfaorate  and  acetate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium : 

CaH»Cl<(y»  +  8(K0,H0)  -  C»H»K208  +  2C*H»K0*  +  4KCI  +   8  HO. 

Combinations  It  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  alcohol  and  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  ether,    (Mahiguti.) 


Oxygen-nucUus  C»H**0«, 

Camphoric  Anbydride. 

C»H"0«  =  0»H"OSO«. 

BoDiLLoif-LAGRAMaB.    (1799.)    Ann.  Chim.  2d,  153;  Crell.  Ann,  VOO, 

2,  221. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  63,  207;  Ann,  Pharm.  22,  41,  and  135;  • 

abstr.  J.  Pharm.  23,  513. 
Malaouti.     Ann,  Chitn.  Phys.  64,  152;  J.  pr.  Chem.  11,  294^  A7in. 

Pharm.  22,  41;  J.  Chim,  med.  13,  107. 

Anhydrous  Camphoric  acidj  Oxyde  de  Cam^hise,    (LiQr^ikt.) 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  camphoric  acid.  (Bouillon, 
Laurent.)  Also  on  ethyl- camphoric  acid  (Malaguti),  methyl-camphoric 
acid  (Loir.  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Z7,  196)^  camphoranilic  acid  (Laurent 
<&  Gerhardt,  i\^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  191),  camphorate  of  lead  (Bone-' 
soin,  N.  Br,  Arch,  83,  773),  and  by  heating  alkaline  camphorates  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  perchlorovinic  ether.  (Malaguii,  Comj,t.  rettd. 
41,  625;  J.  pr.  Cheta.  67,  277;  Chenu  Centr.  1855,  874.)— 8.  By  the 
a'^tion  of  peutachloride  of  phosphorus  on  camphoric  acid.  (Gerhardt  & 
Chiozza,  Compt,  rend.  36,  1050;  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  290;  •/.  pr.  Chem. 
59,  452.)  —  3.  By  dissolving  camphoric  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  preci- 
])itating  the  solution  with  water.  (Walter,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
59,  177.) 

Preparation.  1 .  Camphoric  acid  is  distilled  per  se,  and  the  white 
sublimate  which  settles  on  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  collected.  (Bouillon, 
Lagrange.)  —  2.  Ethyl-camphoric  acid  is  distilled  ;  the  solidifying  distil- 
late is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  the  crystals  of  camphoric  anhy- 
dride which  separate  after  the  cooling  and  further  evaporation  of  the 
solution,  are  separated  from  the  camphoric  ether  which  remains  dissolved 
in  the  mother-liquor,  and  purified  by  reorystallisation  from  alcohol. 
(Makgnti.) 

2  H  2 
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Properties.  Long  white  .prisms.  (Malaguti.)  —  CiystaHises  from 
alcohol  Id  long,  upright,  six-sided,  very  flat  prisms,  with  rhombic  base 
and  broad  faces  on  the  two  obtuse  vesical  lateral  edges ;  the  terminal 
faces  are  replaced  by  acumination-faces,  two  of  which  are  rhombic  and 
rest  upon  the  acute  vertical  lateral  edges,  and  two  triangalar,  resting  on 
the  two  vertical  faces  which  replace  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  of  the  prism. 
(Laurent.)  Sp.  gr.  1*194  at  20*5°;  begins  to  sublime  in  long  needles  at 
130°;  melts  at  217°  (Malaguti);  at  about  220°  (Boucsein);  distils  com- 
pletely at  270°.  —  Tasteless  at  firsts  but  after  a  while  produces  irritation 
m  the  throat.    Neutral.    Electric  when  rubbed.    (Malaguti.) 

Malagad. 


20  C  120  ....  65-93  ...... 

14  H  14  ....   7*69  ...... 

..  66-24 
7-90 

0  V^  .a..... •  *...•*..    40  ••..    mV   OO  .....a 

..  25-86 

C?H"0« 182  ....  100-00  10000 

Liebic:.  lAUrent.  Walter.         BovcMin. 

20  C 65-71  64-87  6555  65-70 

14  H 7-85  7-87  791  7-76 

6  0 26-44  27-26  2654  26-54 


C«H"0«  100-00  10000  100-00 100-00 

The  colourless  solution  of  camphoric  anhydride  in  cold  ail  of  wtricl 
gives  off  carbonic  oxide  when  heated  to  45° — 50°,  abundantly  at  60%  and 
forms  sulphocamphoric  acid  (ziii,  379,  Walter,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
9,  177).  Camphoric  anhydride  dissolves  in  anhydrous  or  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  forming  a  dark-coloured 
liquid.  —  Distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  absolute  alcoholj  it  yields  ethyl- 
camphoric  acid.  (Malaguti.)  —  2.  When  carefully  distilled  with  anAy^ 
drous  phosphoric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  gaseous  mixture  consisting  of  1  vol. 
carbonic  acid  and  4  vols,  carbonic  oxide,  yields  a  yellowish  oU  having  a 
penetrating,  but  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  isomeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  with  naphtha  (88*30  p.  c.  C,  11*27  H),  and  leaves  a  black 
acid  residue.  (Walter,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  75,  212.)  —  3.  AlcohoHo 
camphoric  anhydride  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  ammonia-gcu  (or 
with  amiponia  or  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  according  to  Malaguti),  yields 
oamphoramate  of  ammonia  (Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  141  ;  Ann. 
PhaiTii.  60,  326),  and  probably  also  camphoramide.  (Laurent,  JRev, 
scient.  10,  123  ;  /.  pr.  Ghent.  27,314.)  —  4.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by 
aniline  in  the  cold^  but  when  heated  with  it,  yields  camphoranilic  acid 
and  camphoranil.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  JvT  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24, 
191.) 

Comhinati^ms.  Camphoric  anhydride  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  watery 
somewhat  more  abundantly  in  hoUing  water  (Malaguti),  though  with 
difficulty,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  is  completely  converted 
into  camphoric  acid.  (Laurent,  Boucsein.)  According  to  Malaguti,  the 
hot  aqueous  solution  deposits  unaltered  camphoric  anhydride,  even  after 
two  hours*  boiling. 

Camphoric  anhydride  does  not  absorb  ammonia  in  the  cold.  (Mala- 
guti, Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  141.) —  When  ammonia-gas  is  passed 
over  melting  camphoric  anhydride,  a  yellowish  liquid  distils  over,  which 
on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  transparent  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  and  not  giving  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash. 
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Salts  of  Camphoric  anhydride.  Alcobolio  camphoric  anhydride  does 
not  precipitate  metaliic  salts.  (Boucsein.) — Camphoric  anhydride 
appears  to  be  capable  of  forming  peculiar  salts  with  bases  (Laurent, 
CompL  chim.  1845,  141):  it  first  unites  with  water,  and  then  forms  with 
bases,  salts  which  have  the  same  composition  as  the  ordinary  camph orates, 
but  exhibit  difierent  properties.  (Malaguti.)  —  Camphoric  anhydride 
boiled  with  aqueous  potash  forms  a  campborate  of  potash  which  crystal- 
lises, not  in  needles  like  the  ordinary  campborate,  but  in  broad  pearly 
laminsB.  (Malaguti.)  —  The  solution  produced  by  boiling  camphoric 
anhydride  for  some  time  with  milk  of  lime,  deposits  by  evaporation,  films, 
which  require  long  boiling  with  water  to  dissolve  them :  alcohol  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  small  white  needles  containing  14  p.  c.  Ca, 
agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C*H"Ca'0**  (calculation  =13*67 
p.  c.  Ca).  Laurent  {Uompt.  chim.  1845,  141;  Ann,  Thai'm,  60,  330).-— 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  added  to  aqueous  sulphate  of 
copper,  iorma  a 'precipitate  containing  30*14  p.  o.  cupric  oxide. —  The 
aqueous  solution  of  camphoric  anhydride  is  not  precipitated  by  neiUrc^ 
acetate  of  lead,     (Malaguti. ) 

Camphoric  anhydride  dissolves  in  eold^  and  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol 
(Malaguti),  less  easily  than  camphoric  acid.  (Laurent.)— It  dissolves  in 
cold  ^her,  more  readily  than  in  alcohol.    (Malaguti.) 


Oxygen-nucleus  C**H"0*. 

Cantharidin. 

C«»H»0*  =  C»H"0«,OM 

RoBiacET.     (1812.)     Ann,  Chim.  76,  302;  Schw.  4,  198;  J.  I^harm.  14, 

363;  J.  Pharm.  21,  123. 
Thierry.     J.  Pharm.  21,  44;  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  314;  J,  Chim,  med.  11, 

139;  J.pr.  Chem.  8,  54. 
Rkonault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  68,  159;  Ann.  Pharm,  29,  314/  J.  pr. 

Chem,  16,  316. 
Lavini  &  SoBRERO.     N.  J,  Pharm,  7,  467;  abstr.  Bepei-t.  100,  562. 
W.  Procter,  Jun.     Pharm.  J.  I^ans,  12,  287;  Viertelj.  J.  Pharm.  2, 

322. 

Vericaiing   principle  qf  CantharideSf    Cantharidem<an^her.     DiBCOvered   bj 
Robiquet  in  1812. 

Source,  In  Spanish  flies  or  cantharides  {Lyita  vesiccUoiHa,  Fabric.); 
in  Lytta  vittata  (Dana,  Schw.  30,  247) ;  Mylahris  dt^iorii  (Bretonneau, 
J.  Pharm.  14,  67)  ;  in  Meloe  violaceus,  M.  autumnaliSf  M.  fuda^ 
M.  punctatus,  M.  variegatus,  M.  Scahrosus,  M.  majcUis.  (Lavini  &  Sob* 
rero.) 

Preparation.  From  Cantharides  or  Mylahris  Cichorii,  both  of  which 
contain  about  0-4  p.  c.  of  cantharidin  (Warner,  Viertelj.  pr.  Pharm. 
6,  86),  more  easily  from  the  latter,  as  they  contain  less  oil.  (Robiquet.) 
— •  1.  Aqueous  extract  of  cantharides  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residue  is  exhausted  with  hot  strong  alcohol ;  the  solution  evaporated  to 
an  extract ;  this  extract  is  exhausted  with  warm  ether ;  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate  in  the  air.    The  residue  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol  to 
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remore  a  yellow  substanco,  and  the  residual  cantbaridin  is  dtied. 
(Robiqiiet.)  —  Larini  &  Sobrero  boil  powdered  meloe  with  water,  eva* 
porate  the  deooction,  exhaust  the  residue  with  warm  ether^  and  leave 
the  ether  to  evaporate.  —  Direct  exhaustion  with  alcohol  yields  a  very 
oily  extract,  which  does  not  deposit  cnntharidin.  (Lavini  &  Sobrero.)  — 
2.  Powder  of  cantharides  is  exhausted  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  with 
ether  made  to  run  through  it  very  slowly;  the  nearly  pure  oil  which 
first  passes  through  is  collected  apart ;  and  only  the  followiog  tinctures 
are  treated  for  cantharidin,  by  distilling  off  the  ether,  and  purifying  the 
crystals  which  separate  from  the  residue,  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol.  (Robiquet.)  —  Thierry  likewise  uses  ether-alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  0'82|  or  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  and  macerates  the  cantharides  therewith 
for  a  few  days,  before  introducing  them  into  the  displacement  apparatus. 
He  distils  on  the  ether  and  alcohol  from  the  extracts,  separates  the  oil 
from  the  residue,  and  obtains  cantharidin  from  the  aqileous  solution  by 
crystallisation,  pressure,  and  recrystallisation  with  the  aid  of  animal 
charcoal. 

Properties.  Colourless,  rectangular  four-sided  prisms  belonging  to 
the  right  prismatic  system,  with  four-sided  summits  resting  on  the  faoes 
of  the  prism.  Faces  p,  m,  %  and  u  of  Fig.  53.  —  t :  t  =10?*'  30';  t  :  p 
—  121M5';  u  :  tt=:123^28';  w:  w  =  118^  15';  i:  tt=138°55'.  The 
crystals  exhibit  a  tabular  form  from  predominance  of  the  p-  or  m-  face. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  p  and  m.  (Marignac,  HecJiercItes  sur  les  foiines  crys- 
tallineSy  Geneva.  1855.)  —  Rhombic  ^prisms  or  micaceous  lamins. 
(Robiquet,  Thierry.)  Generally,  four-sided  flat  prisms,  grooved  so  as  to 
give  them  a  step-like  appearance.  Separates  from  ether  or  acetic  acid^  in 
flat,  oblique,  four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  and  belonging  to 
the  rectangular  system.  (Procter.)  —  Cantharidin  does  not  volatilise 
with  vapour  of  water,  nor  sensibly  in  a  test-tube  at  104°;  at  121®  it  vola- 
tilises slowly,  at  182^  somewhat  more  quickly ;  it  melts  at  208^ — 210°  (at 
210^  according  to  Robiquet  and  others),  and  then  volatilises  quickly  in 
white  fumes,  which  condense  in  fine  needles  (Robiquet  and  others),  in 
rectanglilar  prisms  having  a  strong  lustre  and  sometimes  iridescent, 
f Procter.) — Inodorous,  Neutral.  Sinks  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I '38. 
'(Procter.)  Pbced  on  the  skin,  even  in  extremely  small  quantities,  it 
raises  blisters  (Robiquet  and  others); — not  by  itself  in  the  dry  state,  but 
quickly  when  moistened  with  oil.  t  (Procter.) 

Regnault.    Layini  9c  Sobrero. 
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According  to  most  aathord,  it  U  C'^H^O^,  bat  Omeliti  placed  It  atnong  compounds 
oontaiaing  20  At.  C.    (Kr.)  —  Isomeric  with  picrotoxin. 

Decompositions*  1.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  hurru  with  a  white 
flame,  leaving  an  easily  combustible  charcoal.  (Lavini  &,  Sobrero.)  — 
2.  When  cantharidin  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated  on  a  watch- 
^lass  to  commencing  ebullition,  and  ckromats  of  potash  is  then  added, 
brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  a  splendid  ffreen  mass  is  formed,  and 
after  some  hours^  a  solution  which  ultimately  becomes  turbid  and  of  a 
leaf-green  colour.    (Gboli,  Messag^ro  de  Lima;  N,  Br.  Arch.  87>  187.) 
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OowbiniUioM,    Gantharidin  is  insolable  in  tvater,  whether  oold  or 

boiling.  It  is  however  rendered  solubltt  in  water  by  the  yellow  matter  of  cantharides, 
ao  that  hot  water  extracts  therefrom  the  whole  of  the  cantharidin.  (Robiqaet  and 
others.)  —  Jt  dissolves  without  colour  in  hot  ot7  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipi- 
tated bj  water.  —  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1  '18,  and  in  cold  pHosfhoric  acid;  a  little  more  soluble  in  those  acids 
when  hot.  —  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  nitric  add,  scarcely  at  all 
in  hoi  fin^mie  acid,  slightly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
]'04l;  40  pts.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  dissolve  completely  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  1  pt.  of  cantharidin.  According  to  Robiquet,  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 
From  all  these  liquids,  the  cantharidin  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Procter 
and  others.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  aqneons  ammonia  (Thierry),  slightly  soluble  in  the 
hot  liquid  (Procter).  —  It  dissolves  in  potash  and  soda-ley,  and  is  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  acetic  acid.     ^Thierry.) 

Slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  ana  acetate  of  ethyl  when  cold,  more  soluble 
when  heated  ;  less  in  wood-spirit,  more  in  ether  (in  84  pts.  of  cold  ether, 
according  to  Warner)  j  its  best  solvents  are  acetone  and  Morofonn, 
which  latter  abstracts  cantharadin  from  its  aqueous  solutions.  —  It  dis- 
solves in  hot  oil  of  turpentine^  in  the  oils  of  cinnamon,  doves,  and  sass<\fras, 
also  in  dlmond-oil,  olive-oU,  and  lard,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. 
(Thierry  and  others.) — According  to  Procter,  Cantharadin  is  extracted 
from  cantharides  by  glacial  acetio  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive- oil, 
but  only  the  last-mentioned  retains  any  considerable  quantity  of  it  in 
soltition  after  cooling. 

Appendix  to  Cantharidin, 

Volatile  Aorid  FrinoipleB. 

The  irritating  action  of  certain  plants  on  the  organs  of  sensation,  is 
in  all  probability  due  to  peculiar  substances  contained  in  them  but  not 
separaole,  and  perhaps  allied  to  the  volatile  oils  or  camphors.  They 
were  first  distinguished  as  peculiar  substances  (Prineipia  acra  plantarum) 
existing  in  certain  plants  by  Gren  {Syst,  Handb.  d.  Chem.  1794,  2,  229); 
they  are  rery  volatile,  are  lost  in  the  drying  of  the  plants,  generally  pass 
over  in  the  distillate  when  the  plants  are  distilled  with  water,  and 
impart  to  the  distillate  their  aorid  burning  taste ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever they  are  decomposed  during  distillation.  They  are  often  found 
in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  plants,  and  are  the  caose  of  the  exciting  action 
of  such  extracts  on  the  organs  of  sensation  :  they  are  especially  distin- 
guished by  their  easy  destructibility.  The  most  important  of  these 
volatile  acrid  principles  are  the  following : 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Aconitum  Napdlus,  (Braconnot,  Ann, 
Chim,  Fhys.  8, 189;  Geiger,  Mag.  Pharm.  84,  62.)  In  the  leaves  before 
flowering,  in  the  seeds  after  flowering ;  adheres  to  the  chlorophyll  in  the 
leaves.  It  is  not  completely  extracted  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  plant 
with  water,  but  alcohol  extracts  the  whole  of  it.  The  fresh  herb  distilled 
with  water  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  diffuses  a  peculiar  odour, 
irritating  to  the  eyes,  but  not  very  acrid,  and  soon  ceasing,  and  yields  at 
first  a  distillate  having  a  very  acrid  taste  and  odour,  while  the  residue 
is  quite  destitute  of  acridity.  The  distillate  loses  by  rectification  more 
and  more  of  its  odoari  which  is  destroyed  at  100^ 
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VoiaiUe  acrid  principle  in  Arum  Dracunauhu,    (Landerery  Sepert, 
57 y  199.)     Occurs  in  the  fresh  roots,  and  in  the  inner  blue  part  of  the 
flower,  but  especially  in  the  spadiz.     The  fresh  roots,  which  haTe  a 
oharp,  burning  taste,  lose  it  by  boiling  or  roasting ;  the  bruised  spadioes 
redden  the  skin  when  rubbed  into  it,  but  without  raising  blisters,  and 
yield  by  distillation  with  water,  an  aqueous  distillate,  having  a  sharp, 
tear-exciting  odour,  and  a  faint  herb-like  taste.     The  fresh  spadioes  and 
the  blue  parts  of  the  flowers  yield,  after  digestion  with  alcohol,  a  verj 
sharp-tasting  extract,  the  most  yolatile  distillate  of  which  prodaoes 
loddening  and  burning  of  the  skin,  while  the  less  yolatile  residue  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  wax  and  blue  colouring  matter,  a  sharp-tasting  resin 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  volatile  oils. 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Arum  macukttum.  (Stendel,  Diss,  inamg. 
de  acred,  novell.  ve^ef.  Tubing.  1805;  J.  Dulong,  J.^Fharm.  12,  156; 
Tasckenb.  1827;  Q5.)  In  the  fresh  roots,  which  hare  a  sharp  pungent 
taste,  if  pressed  during  mastication  against  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  but 
otherwise  only  a  slight  burning  taste  :  the  juice  has  scarcely  any  taste. 
They  yield  a  neutral  distillate  which  has  not  an  acid  but  a  sickly  taste, 
and  an  empyreumatlc  odour ;  they  yield  non-acrid  extracts  with  water, 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  olive-oil,  but  nevertheless  lose  their  acridity, 
which  is  quite  destroyed  by  the  action  of  those  liquids. 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Clematis  viticeUa.  —  The  fresh  plant  yields 
by  distillation  with  water,  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  oil  which  floats  on 
the  water,  and  has  a  burning  taste. 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Clematis  fiammula.  (Braoonnot»  Amh, 
Chim.  Phys.  6,  1 34.)  The  fresh  pknt  yields  an  aqueous  distillate,  with- 
out oil-drops,  which  has  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  reddens  the  skiia,  and 
causes  pain,  but  is  not  acid. — The  volatile  acrid  principle  may  be  extracted 
from  the  plant  by  fixed  oils,  but  is  lost  when  the  plant  is  boiled  with  water. 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Hdld)orus  fcstidus.  (Braoonnot,  Ann. 
Chim,  Phys.  6,  138.)  The  stems  and  leaves  distilled  in  the  freak 
state,  yield  a  distillate  having  a  very  acrid  taste  and  odour. 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Daphne  Mesereum.  (Landerer,  Reperi.  58, 
114.)  The  bark  yields  by  distillation  with  water,  a  neutral  liquid, 
having  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and,  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  a  deep 
green  solution  having  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  yielding  by  evaporation  a 
thick  extract,  from  which  ether  removes  all  the  acridity.  The  alcoholie 
extract,  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtered,  and  freed  from 
excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaves  by  evaporation  an 
extract  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  oil,  which  has  a  sharp 
burning  taste,  reddens  the  skin,  dissolves  in  aqueous  potash,  and,  when 
separated  from  the  potash-solutipu  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  acid, 
is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  has  an  acid,  acrid,  and  pungent  odour. 
—  The  volatile  acrid  principle  is  not  extracted  from  the  bark  by  digestion 
with  pure  water,  or  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Volatile  acrid  piHnciple  in  Polygonum  hydropiper.  (John,  dessen. 
chem.  Schmft.  B,  14.)  The  plant  yields  by  distillation  in  non-luted 
vessels,  a  tasteless  water,  but  in  luted  vessels,  a  water  having  a  burning 
taste :  the  residue,  in  either  case,  is  destitute  of  acridity. 

Volatile  acrid  principle  in  Banuncvlus  btUbosus,  E.Jutmmula,  R.  lingua^ 
and  R.  acris.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  6,  138.)  .  The  stalks,  and 
more  especially  the  roots  of  these  plants,  yield  by  distillation  with  water 
a  distillate  which  has  an  acrid  taste  and  an  odour,  of  radish,  becomee 
turbid  after  two  months,  and  deposits  white  flocks^  together  with  smali 
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BbiniDg  mioaceous  scales^  withoat  losing  its  tasie  or  odonr.  The  residue 
of  the  distillation  is  free  from  acriditj.  —  Manunctdus  lantt^noBuSy 
H.  auricamuSi  R,  phyhonolu,  B.  reperu,  and  JR,  ficariaf  do  not  yield  an 
acrid- tasting  distillate  by  distillation  with  water.  —  The  volatile  acrid 
principle  in  Rammeulu9  seelerahu  will  be  described  with  Anem<nun  C^'H^O^^ 

The  voUtiile  actid  principle  of  cei'tain  Sponges  (Letellier,  Mag,  FIiarm» 
16,  137,)  is  destroyed  by  distilling  them  with  water^  or  by  digesting 
thena  with  vinegar^  alcohol,  or  aqueous  potash. 


Ficrotoxin. 

BouLLAT.  Fully,  BuU,  Fharm.  4,  5;  Ann,  C^im.  80,  209;  Schw.  7, 
365;  further,  J,  Pharm.  5, 1;  Taschenbuck,  1820,  122;  H^ieH.  7,  76; 
abstr.  Oilb,  63,  319;  further,  t/^  Fharm.  11,  505;  abstr.  Bepert,  23, 
166;  Kaan.  Arch.  7,  374;  further,  J.  Fharm.  12,  106. 

Merck.    N.  Tr.  20, 1,  134. 

DoFLOS,    Schw.  64,  222. 

Pelletier  k  CouERBE.  Auu,  Chim,  FhyB,  54, 181;  Ann.  Fharm,  10, 
183. 

Menispermin  (but  different  from  the  menispermin  of  Pelletier).  (Couerbe.) 
Coccuim,  Pierotoxic  acid,  —  Discovered  by  Boollaj  in  the  seeds  of  Menupermum 
Coceuiu9. 

Freparatum.  1.  The  seeds  separated  from  their  husks  are  boiled 
with  water;  the  decoction  is  evaporated;  the  residue  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol  of  38°  B ;  the  filtrate  left  to  itself  in  a  cool  place  for 
several  days,  any  fat  that  separates  being  removed,  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness ;  the  residue  comminuted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  -^  of  its  weight  of  magnesia  ,which  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  any 
acid  that  may  be  present  and  with  the  fat ;  the  mixture  completely  dried, 
and  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol  of  30^ ;  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  the  crystallising  point,  after  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal. 
(BouUay.)  The  picrotoxin  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol  of  20°  B.  and  spontaneous  evaporation.     (BouUay.) 

The  aqueous  decoction  merely  freed  from  fat  deposits,  by  evaporation, 
nodules,  which,  when  treated,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water, 
leave  colourless  picrotoxin,  to  be  purified  by  reorystalHsation.  (Meissner, 
Bed.  Jahrb.  1827,  1,  132.)  — Casaseca  (/.  Pharm.  12,  99 ;  abstr.  Kaitn. 
ArcJi,  7,  376)  likewise  exhausts  the  watery  extract  with  alcohol ; 
evaporates ;  removes  the  fat ;  sets  aside  the  remaining  extract  in  contact 
with  magnesia ;  and  boils  it  for  24  hours  with  absolute  alcohol,  where- 
upon picrotoxin  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  on  evaporation.  —  If  the 
aqueous  decoction  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  be  set  aside  for  24  hours 
with  ^  of  baryta  or  magnesia,  then  repeatedly  boiled  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  tincture  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  again  treated 
with  alcohol, — the  alcoholic  solution,  after  being  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal,  yields  crystals  of  picrotoxin  by  evaporation  and  cooling. 
(Boullay.) 

2. 'The  decoction  is  precipitated  with  subacetate  of  lead;  the  dis- 
solved lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the 
residue  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated; 
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the  residue  again  ezhansied  with  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  in  alcohol, 
filieringt  and  evaporation  are  repeated  till  the  extract  becomes  complete] j 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  to  a  sjmp  is  then 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  which,  by  removing  the  acetic  acid, 
separates  the  piorotoxin  after  a  while  in  the  crystalline  form  ;  an  addi- 
tional  quantity  of  picrotoxin  is  obtained  by  evaporation  from  the 
mother-liquor,  which  likewise  contains  sugar  and  colouring  matter ;  and 
the  entire  product  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  crystallised  from  water 
containing  alcohol.  (Boullay.) — Crystals  of  picrotoxin  are  likewise 
obtained  from  the  aqueous  decoction  merely  precipitated  with  subacetate 
of  lead  and  freed  from  lead.     (Boullay ;  Schrader.  Br,  Arch.  8,  1 47«) 

3.  Bruised  grains  of  cocculus  are  exhausted  by  boiling  with  alcohol  of 

sp.  gr.  0*85  ;  the  filtrate  is  distilled  till  the  residue  amounts  to  about  ^  of 

tlie  weight  of  the  grains ;  the  fat  is  removed  after  cooling;  the  residue  boiled 

with  half  its  weight  of  water ;  the  solution  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat ; 

and  the  filtrate  (after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid,  according  to 

Pelletier  &  Couerbe),  brought  to  the  crystallising  point.    (Vogel,  Br,  Arch, 

20,  250.)  The  portion  of  the  extract  insoluble  in  water  contains  menisffermin,  fiara- 
menlspermin,  and  a  brown  acid  mentioned  below.  (Pelletier  ft  Couerbe.)   The  extract 

of  shelled  grains  of  cocculus  prepared  with  weak  alcohol  yields  by 
evaporation,  brown  picix)toxin,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  alcohol  and  repeated  solution  in  water.  By  further  e?aporation,  an 
additional  quantity  of  picrotoxin  is  obtained,  but  in  slender  needles  of 
different  aspect.     (Gmelin.) 

4.  Kukle  evaporates  the  aqueous  decoction  of  cocculus  grains  nearly 
to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  cools;  removes  the  separated  oil ;  evaporates 
to  an  extract;  heats  the  extract  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  with  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*84  till  half  the  alcohol  has  passed  over ;  pours  off  the  solution  ; 
and  treats  the  residue  repeatedly  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  any  bitter 
substance  is  thereby  extracted.  The  tincture  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  honey  after  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol,  and  shaken  up  with 
fresh  quantities  of  ether,  yields  to  this  solvenf,  picrotoxin  and  menisperniin, 
which  latter  is  immediately  extracted  from  the  solution,  together  with 
the  colouring  matter,  by  agitation  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 
{ZeiUchr.  Fh,  v.  W*  5,  339.)  —  When  grains  of  coccolus  are  treated  with 
alcohol  and  tartaric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated,  the  residue  exhausted 
with  water,  and  the  solution  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
yields  crystals  of  picrotoxin  by  evaporation.  (G.  Giinkel,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  94,  14.) 

5.  Wittstock  {Brt^.  JahrK  3  Aufl.,  3,  289)  frees  the  shelled  grains 
from  fat  by  pressure;  boils  the  residue  several  times  with  alcohol;  distils 
off  the  alcohol ;  boils  the  solidified  residue  with  water  ;  separates  the  oil^ 
and  leaves  the  picrotoxin  to  crystallize. 

FropertieB,  White  shining  fonr-sided  prisms.  (Boullay.)  Some* 
tiroes  slender  needles,  sometimes  flexible  silky  threads^  and  transparent 
plates,  sometimes  radio-nodular  and  hard  granular  masses,  varying  in 
character  aooording  to  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  the  solution 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe.)  Without 
action  on  vegetable  colours.  (Oppermann,  Duflos.)  Accordinn^  to  the  earlier 
statements  of  Boullay,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.     It  has  a  very  bitter  taste  and 

poisonous  action.  Tea  grains  killed  yoang  dogs,  with  contnlsions  'and  Vertigo. 
(Boullay.)  Does  not  contain  any  water  of  crystallisation.  (Pelletier 
&    Couerbe,)     The  aleoholie  solutioH  toras  the  plane  of  poiarisatioii 
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to  the  left,     Lcero-rotatory  power  ss  38*1  (Bouchardat  A  Boudet,  N,  J> 
JPkarm.  23,  288,  J,  pr.  Cheni.  60,  1 18.    Liebig  u.  A'oppt  Jdhrether.  1853, 
194). 
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Isomeric  with  cantharidin.  —  According  to  Oppermann  (3f0^.  PAorm.  35,  237 ; 
Pogg.  23,  446),  it  is  C*H»0>  «  \  C-m»^0« ;  according  to  Felletier  &  Conerbe,  C'aH^O*. 
Gerhardt  {Traiii  4,  227)  adopts  the  first  formula  doubled  =  Ci^H^O^— It  is  per- 
fectly  free  fix)m  nitrogen.  (Oppermann,  Erdmann  &  Marchand,  /.  pr,  Chem.  37, 
146,  and  others.)  According  to  Francis  {Lieb.  Organ.  Chem.  335),  It  contains  0*75  — 
1-30  p.  c.  nitrogen. 

DecomposUions,  1 .  By  dry  dufUlatian,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  coni- 
bastible  gas,  a  small  quantity  of  acid  water,  a  very  large  quantity  of  acid 
brownish  yelJow,  enipyreumatic  oil,  but  no  ammonia,  and  leaves  charcoal. 
(Boullay.)  When  heated,  it  melts  like  wax,  takes  fire  and  leaves  charcoal. 
(Merck.)  Melts  to  a  brown  liquid  and  gives  off  aromatic  acid  vapours. 
(Gmelin.)  Decomposes  when  heated  on  red-hot  coals,  without  melting  or 
taking  fire.  (Boullay.)  —  2.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  iodine  and 
water,  and  crystallizes  by  evaporation,  free  from  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid. 
(Felletier  &  Couerbe.)  Triturated  with  rJ^  part  of  iodine,  it  forms  a  red- 
brown  mass  which  yields  a  reddish  solution  on  addition  of  water.  ( Vogel, 
Br.  Arch,  16,  155.)  It  is  not  altered  by  sulphurous  addf  or  chlorine 
(Boullay),  or  by  iodic  acid  (Duflos),  and  is  not  coloured  by  vapour  of 
bromine^  iodine,  or  chloride  of  iodine.  (Doun6.)  —  3.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol 
dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour  (without  colouring,  according  to  Merck) ; 
wanned  oil  of  vitriol  chars  it.  (Boullay.)  — <  4.  It  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  cold  nt^rtc  acid^  forming  a  greenish  yellow  solution  (the 
colour  of  which  gradually  disappears,  according  to  Duflos) ;  but  warm 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  (Boullay.)  With  ($qua  regia  it 
likewise  yields  oxalic  acid.  (Felletier  k  Cooerbe.)  It  is  reddened  by 
nitric  acid  (Pettenkufer,  Bepert.,  7,  91)  ;  not  coloured  (Merck).  ^.  5.  It 
does  not  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  (Boullay.) 
By  strong  ctmmonta,  potafsh^  or  soda^  it  is  completely  decomposed, 
especially  if  gently  heated,  and  from  the  resulting  orange-coloured  solu- 
tion., acids  throw  down  a  brown  powder  similar  to  that  which  is  produced 
from  many  organic  bodies  by  the  action  of  potash.  (Felletier  ft  Couerbe ; 
see  also  Combinations.)  —  Aqueous  picrotoxin  changes  the  colour  of  hiehro- 
mate  of  potash  to  a  fine  green.  (Duflos.)  In  alkaline  solution,  it  reduces 
protoxide  of  copper  to  di-oxide.  (Q.  Beckers,  iV.  Br.  Arch,  86,  22  ; 
O.  Oiinkel.)  Hence  Ludwig  {If.  Br.  Arch.,  83)  139),  who  examined  it 
only  after  boiling  with  acids,  was  led  to  regard  it  m  a  eoi^agaied  sugar- 
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oompoand.  —  Solations  of  gotd,  mlvet^  and  copper-salts  are  not  altered  by 
aqaeous  picrotoxin  for  several  hours,  proviaed  light  be  excluded  :  ferrie 
sulphate  is  verj  slowly  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate.     (Duflos.) 

Comhinatians,  It  dissolves  in  150  pints  of  water  at  Ji°,  in  25  pts. 
of  boiling  water  (Pelletier  &  Conerbe,  Bonllay),  in  180  pts.  of  boiling 
water  (Merck)^  in  162  pts.  of  cold,  54  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Duflos),  in 
160  pts.  of  water  at  18}''  Abl.  (Oesterreich.  ZeUschr.  Pharm.  S,  201). 

With  Acids,  —  According  to  Boullay,  picrotoxin  unites  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  which^  however,  is  denied  by  Oppermann  and  others.  —  It  does 
not  neutralise  the  smallest  quantity  of  acid.  (Oppermann.)  Even  a  very 
large  excess  of  picrotoxin  does  not  remove  the  acid  reaction  from  water 
containing  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  a  solution  containing  that  acid.  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe  ; 
Regnault,  Ann,  Fharm,  29,  214  ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  16,  289  ;  Duflos.) 
Similarly  with  iodic  acid.  (Serullas.)  Hence  the  picrotoxin-salts, 
described  by  Boullay,  are  probably  merely  picrotoxin  with  adhering  acid. 
—  Picrotoxin  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  (Boullay) ;  not  more  than  in  pore 
water,  more  abundantly  only  in  acetic  acid.     (Pelletier  &  Couerbe.) 

With  Alkalis,  —  Aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  dissolve  picro- 
toxin very  abundantly.  (Boullay.)  Acids,  even  carbonic  acid,  separate 
it  unaltered  from  the  solution.  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe)  Hence  it  ig 
regarded  by  Pelletier  &  Couerbe  (not  by  Liebig,  Ann.  Fhamu  10,  204), 
as  an  acid  :  picrotoxic  add.  If  the  alKali  is  saturated,  while  hot,  with 
picrotoxin,  that  substance  separates  on  cooling,  and,  after  washing  with 
cold  water,  is  free  from  alkali.  When  a  solution  of  picrotoxin  in  potash 
is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circle,  picrotoxin  is  deposited  m  slender  needles  at 
the  positive  pole,  while  the  liquid  at  the  negative  pole  becomes  richer  in 
potash  and  is  no  longer  bitter.  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe.)  —  Baryta,  strontia^ 
lime,  and  magnesia,  prevent  the  crystallisation  of  picrotoxin  in  needles. 
Lime  causes  it  to  crystallise  in  plates  or  granules,  and  needles  are  pro- 
duced on  addition  of  acids. 

Picrotoxin  with  Oxide  of  Lead,  —  Oxide  of  lead  forms,  with  picrotoxin, 
a  very  soluble  uncrystallisable  salt^  which  may  be  obtained  by  prolonged 
boiling  of  picrotoxin  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water^  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  Contains  45  or  48  p.  c. 
oxide  of  lead.    (Pelletier  &  Couerbe.) 

With  Organic  bodies,  —  It  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  hot  aloolkol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*81.  The  solution  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  silky  mass.  It  is  precipitated 
hj  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.     (Boullay.) 

It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  ether  (Merck),  m  250  pts.  of  ether 
of  sp.  gr.  0*7.  (Boullay.)  ricrotoxin  is  not  extracted  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  ether^  or  from  the  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  caustic 
potash,  but  ether  abstracts  it  from  the  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid.     (G.  Giinkel,  N.  Br.  Arch,  94,  14.) 

Picrotoxin  dissolves  completely  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  but 
requires  2400  pts.  of  distilled  vinegar  to  dissolve  it,  and  does  not  dissolve 

f perceptibly  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  distilled  vinegar  and  water. 
Merck.)  Acetic  acid  facilitates  the  solution  of  picrotoxin  in  water. 
(Pelletier  <fe  Couerbe.)  The  easily  produced  solution  of  picrotoxin  in 
acetic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  by  concentrated  carbonate  of  potash, 
yields  by  evaporation,  according  to  Boullay,  needles  of  acetate  of  picio- 
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toxin,  which  give  off  acetic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  but  not 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  washed  with  water,  lose  their  acid  re- 
action, but  not  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid. 

Aqueous  picrotoxin  is  not  precipitated  by  tincture  qf^alls.     (Duflos.) 
Picrotoxin  (containing  acid)  does  not  dissolve  in  oils,  either  ^zed  or 
volatile.     (Boullaj.) 

Other  Compounds.  Picrotoxin  forms  with  quinine,  cinc/ionine,  mor- 
phine^  strychnine,  and  hrudne,  compounds,  which  are  more  soluble  than 
these  bodies  in  the  separate  state ;  they  are  crystallisable,  and  are  decom- 
posed in  the  voltaic  cironit,  the  picrotoxin  going  to  the  positive,  and  the 
alkaloid  to  the  negative  pole.    (Pelletier  ic  Couerbe.) 


Appendix  to  Picrotoxin, 


-grains. 


Pelletisb  &  CouBRBR.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  196;  Ann,  Pharm.  10, 
195. 

Aeide  hypopierotoxique. 

Preparation.  The  coarsely  pulverised  husks  of  cocculas-grains  are 
exhausted  in  a  Papin's  digester  with  alcohol ;  the  wax  which  separates 
as  the  tincture  cools  is  removed  by  filtration  ;  the  solution  is  evaporated ; 
and  the  residual  extract  is  exhausted,  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  boiling 
acidulated  water,  and  finally  with  ether,  which  when  evaporated  leaves  a 
brown  extract,  a  mixture  of  the  chlorophyll  and  the  brown  acid.  The 
part  of  the  extract  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol 
(or  in  aqueous  potash),  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  wax  on  cooling, 
and  the  filtrate  separated  therefrom*^leave8  on  evaporation  a  brown  mass, 
from  which  ether  extracts  fat  and  chlorophyll,  leaving  the  brown  acid. 

Properties,    Solid,  amorphous  brown  mass,  which  softens  at  100^ 

Pelletier  &  Couerbe. 

22  C  ................  132  ....    63*1  64-14 

13  H 13....       6-2  6-09 

8  0 64  ....    30-7  29-77 


C«H»0«  209  ....  100-0  100-00 

So  according  to  Pelletier  and  Couerbe.  —  The  analysis  gireai  p.  o. 
too  much  carbon,  the  contrary  of  that  which'generally  takes  place ;  and  as 
the  capacity  of  saturation  was  not  determined,  the  formula  is  altogether 
inadmissible.  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  10,  297.  —  It  is  perhaps  picrotoxin, 
contaminated  with  the  brown  acid  into  which  that  substance  is  converted 
by  alkalis.     (Om.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat^ 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis^  forming  a  dark-coloured  solution, 
whence  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  brown  flocks.    Insoluble  in  ether. 
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Oxygm-nudma  C^'H^O*. 

Oenolin. 

HuLDBB.     Chemie  cks  Weina.  Leipzig,  1856,  S.  44,  il  238. 
Gli^naud.     Compt  rend,  47,  468;  X  pr,  Chetn,  75,  316;  fulljj  N.  Ann. 
Chim,  Phya.  54,  366. 

OenoHe  acid.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  skins  of  red  grapes  and  of 
red  wine.  —  A.  Vogel  {Sckw,  20,  417)  and  Ficinus  {Br.  Arch.  2,  309) 
were  acquainted  with  the  behaviour  of  red  wine  to  acids,  alkalis  and 
Icad-ealts.  —  Batilliat's  RosUe  is,  according  to  Mnlder,  a  mixture  oon- 
taining  oenolin  {mde  if{f.)  Faure  ULnaHyae  chmigue  et  compoi'ie  des  vins 
de  la  Gironde,  1844;  abstr.  Mulder  i  Chemie  des  Weins,  245,)  disting'aisLea 
a  blue  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter  of  wine,  both  of  which,  according 
to  Mulder,  were  impure  or  products  of  decomposition. 

Preparation,  A.  From  Grape-Mkina.  The  skins,  after  being  well 
washed  with  water,  are  exhausted  with  water  containing  acetio  acid; 
tlie  solution  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  washed 
precipitate  is  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulpharettcd 
hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  lead,  purified  by  boiling  with  water,  gives 
up  the  colouring  matter  to  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated 
leaves  the  colouring  matter,  which  may  be  purified  from  adhering  fot  hy 
boiling  with  ether.     (Mulder.) 

B.  From  Bed  Wine,  I.  Bordeaux  wine  is  precipitated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  dirty  blue  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed,  as  long  as 
the  water  runs  ofi*  coloured,  then  decomposed  under  water  by  sulphuretted 
bydrogen  ;  the  precipitated  snlphiiie  of  lead  is  freed  from  apothema  by 
boiling  with  water  ;  and  the  colouring  matter  is  extracted  from  It  by  alco- 
holic acetic  acid.  The  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  the  colouring 
matter,  which  may  be  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  from  adhering  lead- 
oxide  by  acetic  acid.  (Mulder.)  —  2.  Red  wine  is  precipitated  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  blue  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter,  afterwards  dri^^d  between  1 00^  and  1 10^  and  treated  in  the  state 
of  fine  powder  in  the  displacement  apparatus,  with  such  a  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous ether  into  which  hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  been  previously  passed, 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  it  may  not  completely  saturate 
the  lead-oxide  in  the  precipitate.  After  the  ether  containing  hydro* 
chloric  acid  has  run  oif,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  pure  ether 
{IS  long  a^  anything  is  taken  up, — tartaric  acid,  tannic  acid,  a  pecdliar 
crystal! isable  and  volatile  acid,  fat  and  wax  being  thereby  removed ;  and 
the  washed  precipitate  is  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  exhausted 
with  ether,  as  long  as  colouring  matter  continues  to  dissolve.  The  alco- 
holic, tincture  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation, 
and  mixed  when  cold  with  4  or  5  voU.  water,  deposits  red  flocks  which 
must  be  completely  washed  with  water  and  dried.     (Glenard.) 

Propertifs,  Nearly  black  mass,  yielding  by  trituration  a  powder  of 
a  fine  violet-red  colour,  or  red-brown  if  the  mass  has  been  dried  between 
100°  and  120°.     (Glenard.)     Bluish  black  mass,  resembling  plumbago. 
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(Mulder.)  In  the  moist  state  it  has  the  dark  Golonr  of  wine-lees,  without 
lustre.  Under  the  microseope,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  roundish 
groups  of  granules.     Permanent  in  the  air.     (Gl^nard.) 

Gl^nard. 
At  120^  mean. 

80  0  120  ....    67-14  5702 

10  H 10  ....      4-76  4-89 

10  O 80  ....     3810  3809 


C»Hi0O» 210  ....  10000  19000 

Decomposifions.  1.  Swells  up  when  heated,  giving  off  a  peculiar 
odour  and  leaving  charcoal.  (Qi^nard.)  —  2.  Bums  on  plntinum-foil. 
(G16nard.)  —  3.  When  its  solution  in  weak  alcohol  is  boiled  for  a  long 
time  with  water,  it  becomes  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  iridescent  films 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Gl^nard.)  —  4.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
of  oenolin  is  decomposed  by  hot,  but  not  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  (Qlenard, 
vid.  irtf.)  —  5.  A  small  quantity  of  weak  nitric  acid  imparts  a  brighter 
colour  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  oenolin ;  but  a  larger  quantity  gradually 
decolorises  it,  more  quickly  if  heated  (Mulder),  with  formation  of  a 
brown  detonating  resin.  —  6.  Oenolin  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  converted 
by  chlorine  into  a  yellow  soluble  compound  (Gllnard);  when  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid,  it  is  first  coloured  brown  by 
chlorine,  and  yellow  by  a  larger  quantity.  (Mulder.)  —  With  chloride  of 
lime,  a  yellow-brown  precipitate  is  formed,  together  with  a  yellow  solu- 
tion. (Gl^nard.)  —  7.  In  contact  with  potash-ley  or  carbonate  of  soda,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  turns  brown.  (Glenard.)  —  Its  solution  in  alcoholic 
tartaric  acid  acquires  the  colour  of  chrome-alum  on  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia;  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  colours  it  blue;  an 
excess,  green,  and  after  a  few  seconds  brown.  Tbe  green,  but  not  the 
brown  solution,  is  coloured  red  by  acids.  Potash,  soda  and  lime  act  like 
ammonia. 

Oenolin  is  insoluble  in  water  (Mulder),  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  somewhat  more  in  hot.     (Glenard  ) 

Oil  of  vitriol  colours  the  solution  of  oenolin  in  alcoholic  tartaric  acid 
bright  light  red,  and  in  excess,  violet,  the  pure  red  colour  being  however 
restored  by  addition  of  water.  (Mulder.)  —  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not 
alter  the  weak  alcoholic  solution,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Oenolin  dissolves  more  readily  in  water  containing  tartaric  or  acetic 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  wood-spirit,  not  in  sidphide  of  carbon  or  chlorofi-vi. 
(Glenard.) 

According  to  Mulder,  oenolin  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol;  according 
to  Glenard,  it  dissolves  readily,  with  fine  crimson  colour,  and  remains  as 
a  varnish  when  the  alcohol  evaporates.  —  Acxsording  to  Mulder,  it  dis- 
solves in  alcobol  containing  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  with  pure  blue  colour, 
and  if  more  acetic  acid  is  present,  with  red  colour.  (Mulder.)  Ja 
alcohol  containing  tartaric  acid,  it  dissolves  slowly  but  completely,  with 
pure  red  colour.     (Mulder.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  the  following  reactions :  JBtcarbonate 
of  soda  colours  it  blue ;  chloride  of  calcium  forms  a  blue  precipitate ; 
alum  brightens  its  colour,  and  on  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  forms  a 
lilac  lake.  —  With  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  a  pure  blue  precipi- 
tate, which,  after  drying  at  120°,  contains  35'67  PbO,  aud  after  subtrac- 
tion thereof,  contains  in  100  pts.  5 J)  67  p.  c.  C,  4*49  H,  and  35'84  0, 
and  is  therefore  C^'HTbO^^  (calculation  35*74  PbO,  and  59-7]  C,  4*47  H, 
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85*82  0).  With  nitraie  of  lead,  it  fomu  after  a  few  seconds  a  violet 
precipitate,  and  with  the  basic  acetate,  hlue  inclining  to  brown.  Ife 
colours  ferrous  sulphate  violet,  and  then  forms  a  bluish  violet  precipitate. 
It  precipitates  ferric  sulphate  dark  chestnut-brown,  ferric  chloride 
jellowish,  cupric  acetate  chestnut-brown,  protochloride  of  tin  yiolet-red, 
mercurous  nitrate  colour  of  wine-lees,  mercuric  nitrate  light-brown^  nitrate 
of  silver  brown-red  after  a  while.  It  does  not  precipitate  merctmc 
chloride,     (Gl^nard.) 

The  solution  in  alcoholic  tartaric  acid  is  not  altered  bj  alum ;  with 
acetate  of  alumina  (acetate  and  phosphate  of  soda),  and  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  it  forms  a  violet  precipitate ;  with  mtixiie  of  lead,  li|^ht 
red ;  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  blue,  the  precipitate  being 
soluble  with  red  colour  in  alcoholic  acetic  acid.  It  is  coloured  daricer 
red  to  violet  by  bichloride  of  tin,  not  altered  by  mercurous  nitrate, 
coloured  lighter  red  by  mercuric  chhride,  darker  red  by  nitrate  of  sUffer. 
(Mulder.) 

Oenolin  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  olive-oil,  and  oU  of  turpentine. 

Batilliat  {TraitS  sur  les  vvns  dt  la  France;  abstr.  Bull.  Soc.  d'enconr. 
1848,  451 ;  Dingl,  pel.  Joum.  110,  66)  distinguishes  two  colouring 
matters  of  wine,  RosUe  and  Pourprite. 

BosUo,  —  Occurs  especially  in  the  sediment  of  new  wines. —  The 
sediment,  which  remains  after  the  first  drawing  off  of  the  wine,  is  collected 
upon  linen,  and  suspended  in  alcohol  of  85  p.  c. ;  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  evaporated ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  water,  which  leaves  pour- 
prite undissolved ;  the  liquid  precipitated  with  solution*  of  gelatin  ;  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated. 

Colour  rose-red.  When  heated,  it  leaves  slowly  burning  charcoal 
and  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  ash. 

Dissolves  in  water,  and  without  decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol  of  66^; 
soluble  iu  alcohol,  not  in  ether.  Not  precipitated  by  whUe  of  egg  or 
solutum  of  Jelly. 

JPourprite.  —  Found  chiefly  in  the  sediment  of  old  wines,  which 
indeed  consists  almost  entirely  of  it.  Dark  blackish  red.  Has  a  rough, 
astringent  taste.  Leaves,  when  burnt,  an  ash  consisting  of  lime,  potash, 
and  iron.  —  Insoluble  In  water.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vUriol,  and  is 
precinitated  by  water.  — Soluble  in  150  pts.  o{  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  ;  less 
soluble  in  stronger  alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  With  jell^,  it 
forms  a  compound  insolnble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Chlorine-nucleus  C*C1'H». 

Qmntichloromenihene. 

Walter.    Compt.  rend.  8,  913;  Ann.  Cfhm.  Phys.  72,  106;  Pogg.  51, 1, 
349;  Ann.  Pharm.  32,  296. 

Chhrmenthen  (Uiwif;) ;  CMoromenihase  (Unxtat,  Rev.  seimt.  U,  Zil) ;  QHmA'- 
ehhromenthhu  (Gerhardt,  JV-aili  4,  359). 

^  Dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  menthene  (p.  445)  as  long  as  hydrodilorio 
acid  gas  continues  to  go  off,  and  the  product  is  washed,  first  with  water 
and  then  with  carbonate  of  soda,  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
washed  as  before,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  then  in  vacuo. 
Yellow  syrupy  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 
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Walter. 

20  C  120-0  ....  38-64  38-24 

13  H  130  ....   4-18  4-68 

5  CI 177-5  ....     5718  5730 

C»C1»H"   310-5  ....  10000  100-22 

Bums,  when  set  on  fire^  with  a  smoky^  green-edged  flame.  Oil  oi 
vitriol  colours  it  deep  red. 

Soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  wood-^pirit,  more  readily  in  ether  and  in 
oil  of  turpentine.    (Walter.) 


Oxyamidogen-nuclem  C*^AdH*'Ol 

Camphoramic  Acid. 

C»NH"0*  =  C?^AdH»0\0*. 

Laurent.    (1845.)     Compt.  Mm.  1845, 141;  abstr.  «7.  pr.  \Chem.  35, 
601;  Ann.  Fharm.  eO,  826;  Beperi.  100,  89. 

Camphoramitudure,  Camphoramsaure,  Acide  eampkoramipie.'-'The  crystals 
which  form  on  satiiratiiig  camphoric  anhydride  with  ammonia  were  regarded  by 
Malaguti  {Ann  Okim.  Phy$.  64,  162)  as  a  peculiar  camphorate  of  ammonia :  their  true 
nature  was  recognised  by  Laurent. 

Formation  and  Preparation  (p.  468).  A  boiling  solution  of  camphoric 
anhydride  in  absolute  alcohol,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  is 
saturated  with  ammonia-gas ;  the  crystals  of  camphoramate  of  ammonia 
which  separate  on  cooling  (and  of  which  the  mother-liquor  yields  a 
larger  quantity  by  gentle  evaporation),  are  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  acid  which 
separates  by  cooliog  or  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  cold  alcohol. — When  hot  concentrated  solutions  of 
camphoramate  of  ammonia  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  camphoramic  acid 
separates  as  a  syrup,  a  small  quantity  only  remaining  dissoWed  in  the  supernatant 
liquid.    (Malaguti,  Laurent.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  transparent,  rectangular  prisms.  Fig.  56 
with  p.face.  u  :  u  behind  =  114^  30' ;  t*  :  «=  122°  45' ;  a  :  t*  =  155° ; 
i :  t  =  138°  20^.  —  Melts  when  heated  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  partly 
crystalline,  partly  as  a  transparent  vitreous  mass,  which  is  no  longer 
camphoramic  aoid. 

Laurent 

20  C 120  ....  60-30  60-0 

N    14  ....  703  7-4 

17  H    17  ....  8-50  8-4 

6  0    48  ....  2417  24-2 


C»AdH«0« 199    ....  100-00    1000 

By  heating  to  150°  — 160°,  or  by  distillation,  camphoramic  acid  is 
converted,  with  loss  of  water,  into  camphorimide. 

The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  water.  —  With  bases,  it  forms  the 
Camplioramates,  which  are  crystallisable  and  all  soluble  in  water. — 

yoL.  xiy.  2  i 
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Aqueous  camphoramate  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  lead,  silrer,  or 
copper  salts. 

OamphoramaU  of  Ammonia.  Prepared  as  above,  or  by  dissoIviD^ 
camphoramic  acid  in  alcobolio  ammonia,  and  purified  by  recrystalliaation, 
washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  drying  at  a  moderate  heat.  —  Slightly 
acid,  bitter  crystals,  from  the  solution  of  which,  chloride  of  platinam 
precipitates  half  the  nitrogen  as  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium. —  The 
salt  melts  at  100°,  and,  between  ISO""  and  160'^,  gives  off  ammonia  and 
21*6  p.  o.  water,  and  is  converted  into  camphorimide  which  solidifies  in 
a  vitreous  mass ;  likewise  by  distillation. 


20  C   120 

2  N  28 

22  H  22 

8  O  64 


C»AdHMO*,NH*0  +  2Aq 284 


MaUguti. 

Laurent 

51-2 

50-1 

....     51  l 

11-9 

121 

....     1 1-7 

9-4 

9*1 

....      9-3 

27-5 

28-7 

....     27-9 

100*0 

1000 

....  1000 

Malaguti  regarded  the  salt  which  he  ezaodned,  u  •  peculiar  camphorate  of 

ammonia  (comp.  p.  468). 

Oamphoramate  of  Lead,  —  The  concentrated  boiling  solution  of 
camphoramate  of  ammonia  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  less  than  the  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  deposits  on  cooling 
small  needles,  which,  when  washed  with  a  little  alcohol  and  dried  at  a 
gentle  heat^  contain  33  p.  c.  of  lead,  and  are  therefore  C^AdPbH^* 
(calcaiaiion  »  34*5  p.  c  Pb).    Dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  alcohol 

Camphoramaie  of  Silver,  —  The  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
camphoramate  of  ammonia,  mixed  while  hot  with  alcoholic  nitrate  of 
silver^  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  jelly  containing  crystals.  These  are 
washed    with   absolute  alcohol    and    pressed    between  paper.  —  Very 

slender,  long,  microscopic  needles,  containing  347  p.  c.  silver  (C*AdH"AgCy 
SB  35*1  p.  0.  Ag.). 

Camphoramic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  water 
(Laurent.) 


Oxyamidogefnrnudeui  C"*Ad*H**0* 

Camphoramide. 

Laurent.    Bev.  scierU.  10,  128;  J.pr.  Chem,  27,  314;  Eepert.  80, 114. 

Oxyde  d*amed  camphhe  (Laarent,  Rev,  eeient.  14,  506). 

When  ammonia-gas  is  passed  through  the  solution  of  camphoric 
anhydride  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  saturated  solution  is  evaporated, 
there  remains  a  thick  syrup,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid, — gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
forms  camphorate  of  potash, — is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
This  is  probably  camphoramide. 
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\Conju^(Ued  Amides  of  Camphoric  Acid. 

Gamphoranilic  Acid« 

0»NH"0*  =  C»{C"NH«)H«0»,0*. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.     (1848.)    y.  Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  2i,  191;  Ann. 
Fharm.  68,  89;  abstr.  Fharm.  Oentr.  1849,  74. 

Phenyl'eamphoramic  add. 

Formation. '  By  heating  camphoric  anhydride  with  aniline,  cam- 
phoranil  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation,  Camphorio  anhydride  is  heated  with  aniline,  and  after 
the  yitreously  solidified  mass  has  cooled,  the  camphoranilic  acid  is  dis- 
solved ont  of  it  by  hot  aqueous  ammonia,  camphoranit  then  remaining 
undissolved.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated flocks  are  washed. 

Properties,  Flocks  which  melt  in  boiling  water  to  a  resin,  becoming 
crystalline  by  continued  boiling  with  water.  From  dilute,  lukewarm, 
weakly  alcoholic  solutions,  it  may  be  obtained  in  needles,  but  from  con- 
centrated strongly  alcoholic  solutions  it  separates  as  a  resin  : 


82  C 

N 

21  H 

192 

14 

. .,     21 

•••• 
•••• 

69-82    .. 

5*09     .. 

7-64    .. 
17-45    .. 

Lanrent  Sc  Gerhardt. 
68-6    ....    69*5 

6  0 

48 

C»NH«0»  ....  275    ....  100-00    

Decompositions,,  1.  By  distilloHon^  it  is  completely  resolved  into 
aniline  and  camphoric  anhydride.  —  2.  When  slightly  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  gives  off  carbonic  oxide.  ^  8.  Fused  with  hpdrate  af  potash,  it 
gives  off  aniline. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  tpoter,  and  solidifies  in  the  ctystalline 
form  on  cooling. 

With  bcues,  it  forms  the  camphoranHcUes*  The  ammoniaHsalt  does 
not  precipitate  the  salts  of  lime  or  baryta. 

CamphoranUaie  of  Ammonid.  —  The  solution  of  camphoranilic  acid 
in  alcoholic  ammonia  leaves  when  evaporated,  a  syrup  from  which  water 
separates  a  portion  of  the  camphoranilic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained,  like 
the  acid,  as  a  resin  or  in  crystaLs,  corresponding  to  the  different  states 
of  camphoranilic  acid. 

CamphoranUaie  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  the  ammonia- 
salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  contains  28*25  p.  c. 
silver,  and  is  therefore  'CNA'^AgO*  (calculation  =  82-27  p.c.  Ag),  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

Camphoranilic  acid  dissolres  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
(Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 


2  I  2 
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Camphoranil. 

C«H"NO*  =  C»(C"NH«)H"OM 

Laurent  &  Oerhabdt.    (1848.)    N.  Ann,  (Mm.  Fhyn.  24, 191;  Ann. 
Fkarm.  68,  85;  abstr.  Fharm.  CerUralbL  1849,  73. 

Pkeniflca$ttphorimide, 

Comp.  p.  468.  Oamphorio  anhydride  is  heated  with  aniline ;  the 
yitreons  mass  which  forms  on  cooling  is  treated  with  hot  dilate  aqaeons 
ammonia  to  extract  camphoranilic  acid;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  in  ether  j  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate : 

C»H"0«  +  C«H^  =  C^^H)*  +  2H0 

Pjvperiies,    Shining  needles,  which  sublime  without  deoompodtionj 
melt  at  116°,  and  solidStj  to  a  somewhat  oystalline  mass  on  cooling ; 


Laurent 

- 

&  Gerhardt. 

32  C 

....  192 

....    7470    . 

74-3 

j>^    ••>•#••••••• 

....     14 

....              d   44         a 

19  H    

....    19 

•••■              TOit         • 

7-4 

4  0    

....    32 

....     12-47    . 

C»H"NO<  .... 

....  257 

....  100-00    , 

••«»••• 

Dfcompoiitions,  1.  Camphoranil  is  not  decomposed  by  agueotu  poUuik^ 
but  with  hydrate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  fusion,  it  gives  off  aniline.  — 
2.  It  dissolves  slowly  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia  containing  a  little 
alcohol,  whereupon  camphoranilate  of  ammonia  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Combinations,  Insoluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat  soluble  in  htnUn^ 
water.  —  Part  melts  in  boiling  water,  while  the  rest  dissolves  and  crystal- 
lises as  the  liquid  cools.  —  The  solution  of  camphoranil  in  very  weaJw 
aqueous  ammonia  containing  alcohol,  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a 
wnite  crystalline  precipitate,  probably  CH^AgNO*. 

Camphoranil  aissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling  from  very  weak  alcohol,  in  long  shining  needles.  (Laurent  & 
Oerhardt.) 


Oxyazo-nudeus  C»NH*«0*. 

Camphorimide. 

C^NH^^O*  =  C»NH«OSO*. 

Laurent.    (1845.)    Compt.  chim.  1845,  147;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Cham.  35, 
503;  Ann.  Fharm.  60,  326;  Fepert.  100,  89. 

Bieamphorimide.    (LlSwig.} 

Formation  and  Freparation.  Camphoramic  acid  or  its  ammonia-salt 
is  heated  to  ISO**— 160°  (wheraupon  water  and  ammonia  are  given  off)  or  distilled, 
and  the  colourless  mass,  which  solidifies  in  the  vitreous  form  on  cooling,  is 
crystallised  from  alcohol. 
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Propeffies.  Colourless  six-sided  tables.  Melts  when  heated ;  solidifies 
in  the  vitreous  form  on  cooling;  yolatilises  without  decomposition  at  a 
stronger  heat;  and  sublimes  partially  in  white  fern-like  laminsB,  apparently 
terminated  with  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  : 

Laurent* 

20  C    120  ....    66-3  65-90 

N    ., 14  ....      7-7  

15  H    15  ....      8-3  M,      8*14 

4  O    32   ...     17-7  


C^NH^H)* 181  ....  100-0  .. 


Campborate  of  ammonia  —  2  At.  HO  and  1  At  NH',  or  bicamphoramate  of 
Anmonia.  —  2  At.  HO,  or  campboramic  acid— 2  At.  HO.    (Laarent.) 

DecomposUwns,  Hydrate  of  potash  boiled  with  alcoholic  camphori- 
mide  eliminates  ammonia. 

Combinations,  Camphorimide  dissolyes  in  gently  heated  oU  of  vifrioL 
Water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  white  microscopic  crystals^ 
consisting  of  acute  six-sided  pyramids. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  boihng  alcohol,  —  The  solution  in  weak  alcohol 
solidifies  after  evaporation  to  a  transparent  gum,  which  solidifies  in 
24  hours  to  opaque  nodules.    (Laurent.) 


Primary  Nucleus  C**H"^. 

Capric  Acid. 

C»H~0*  =  C»H«>,0^ 

Chevreul.      (1818.)      Ann.    Cfhim.  Phys.   23,   22;    Schw.    32,    170; 

Becherches  sur  Us  corps  gras.  143. 
Lerch.    Ann,  Pharm.  49,  223. 
Iljenko  &  Laskowsky.    Ann.  Phaifn.  55,  78. 
Gottlieb.    Ann,  Phaitn,  57,  64. 
Cahours.     Thise  presents  a  lafacuUi  des  sciences  a  Paris,  le  i5  Janvier, 

1845,  132;  CompL  rend.  26,  263. 
Oerhardt.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  96;  J.pi\  Chem.  45,  327. 
GoRGEY.    Ann.  Pharm.  66,  290;  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1849,  8;  N.  Ann. 

Chim.  Phys.  25,  102. 
RowNBY.    Ann,  Pharm.  79,  236;    J.  pr*  Chem,  54,  211;    Quart,  J. 

Chem.  Soc.  4,  332;  Chem,  Gaz.  1852,  32. 
Redtenbacber.    Ann.  Pharm.  57,  150;  59,  54. 
Feeling*    Dingier,  pol,  Joum.  130,  77;  N.  J.  Pharm,  25,  94. 

Aeide  eqmpte.  (CbeyreuL)  Acide  ruiique,  (Cabonn.)  Discovered  bj  Cbev- 
reul  ia  1828,  but  according  to  Lercb,  not  obtained  by  bim  in  tbe  pure  itate. 

Sources.  In  the  butter  of  cow's  milk  (Chevreul)  ;  in  Limburg  cheese 
(Iljenko  &  Laskowsky) ;  in  cocoa-nut  oil  (Gorgey)  ;  in  train-oil  (Wagner, 
J.  pr,  Chem.  46,  115) ;  in  Scotch  fusel-oil  (Rowney) ;  in  the  perspiration 
of  the  human  foot  (Brendecke,  N,  Br.  Arch,  70,  26  and  34)  ;  in  fusel-oil 
from  maize  and  rye  (Wetheriil,  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  218 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60, 
202) ;  in  the  so-called  oil  of  grapes  from  Leipzig  (Fehling)  ;  in  the 
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molft8«e8  of  mangold- wurcel  (Fehlin^) ;  in  potato  fosel-oil  (S.  W.  Jobo- 
floni  «7,  fT,  Chem*  62,  262).  Acc9rding  to  Wagner,  it  may  be  reoogni«edy 
since  it  is  always  accompanied  bj^  caprio  aldehyde,  by  beating  the  body 
under  examination  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  hydrate  <a  potaah  in 
excess,  whereupon  the  odour  of  oil  of  rue  becomes  perceptible.  («/!  pr, 
Chem,  45,  155.) 

Formation.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid  or  of  fats  containing 
olein.  ^Gottlieb.)  In  the  oxidation  of  the  following  substances  by 
nitric  acid  :  oil  of  rue  (Cahours,  Gerhardt)  ;  oleic  acid  and  choloTdic  acid 

SDemar9ay8,  Redtenbacher).  —  In  the  putrefaction  of  casein  and  fibrin. 
Brendecke.)  —  Generally,  it  is  formed  mmultaneonsly  with  the  other 
volatile  fatty  acids. 

Preparation,  A.  Froin  JBtUUr  of  Cow^s  mUk.  (Comp.  x,  80.) — 
1.  When  the  mixture  of  caprylate  and  caprate  of  baryta  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  butyrate  of  baryta,  is  completely  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  the  filtrate,  on  cooling  becomes  filled  with  thin  scales  of  canrate 
of  baryta  having  a  fatty  lustre,  and  the  motber-li(juor  filtered  taere- 
from  and  evaporated  down  to  f,  yields  an  additional  quantity  (Lerch). 

From  the  baryta-salt  thus  obtained  and  purified  by  recrystallisation, 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  —  1.  To  10  pts.  of  the  baryta- 
salt  is  added  a  solution  of  8  pts.  glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  32  pts.  of 
water,  and  the  oily  layer  (still  containing  a  little  of  the  watery  solution) 
which  rises  to  the  surface  is  decanted.  —  2.  One  hundred  pt^.  of  the 
baryta-salt  are  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of  47 '5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
47*5  pts.  water,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 

liquid  is  decanted.  (The  liquid  below  the  oily  layer  yields,  when  neatraluied  with 
baryta-water,  an  additional  quantity  of  caprate  of  baryta.)     (Chevreul.)  —  B.  From 

Limburg  Ghee$e.  (Sec  xiii,  191.)  —  C.  From  Scotch  fusd-oil,  —  The  liquid 
is  subjected  to  iractional  distillation,  whereupon  water,  alcohol,  and  fusel- 
oil  pass  over,  and  there  remains  a  dark-coloured  foetid  oil,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  boiling  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash.  When  this  oil  is 
digested  lor  several  days  with  concentrated  potash-lev,  aroyl-alcohol  is 
separated,  and  there  is  formed  a  solution  of  caprate  of  potash,  which,  if 
mixed  after  cooling  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
dark-coloured  oil,  to  be  filtered  and  washed  with  cold  water.  For 
purification,  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  aqneons 
ammonia,  the  solution  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the 
precipitate  separated  by  filtration,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystat- 
lised  from  boiling  water.  Sometimes  the  precipitate  dissolves  but  slowly  in  hot 
water,  because  it  cakes  to  a  hard  mass  during  the  boiling.     The   nearly  colourless 

baryta-salt  obtained  by  repeated  crystallisation  is  decomposed  by  boilin|{^ 
with  carbonate  of  sooa ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of 
baryta ;  and  the  filtrate  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
nearly  colourless  solid  oapric  acid  is  separated  :  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  precipitated  hy  mixing  the  solution  with  a  large  qnantity  of 
water,  and  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by- 
water.  The  mother*liquor,  treated  in  like  manner,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of 
capric  add,  containing,  however^  traces  of  another  oily  acid.     (Rowney.)  —  D,  From 

Oleic  Acid  and  Fats  containing  Olein  (seeziii,  191.) 

Propertia,    White  mass,  composed  of  small  needles.     (Chevreulj 
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Rowney.)  Melts  at  18°  (Chevreul);  at  80^  (^orgey) ;  when  pure, 
partially  at  27*2°,  completely  at  46' 6"  (Rowney)  :  hence  even  at  the  heat 
of  the  hand  (Gorgey,  Rowney)  j  forming  a  yellow  oil  (Gorgey)  ;  becoming 
somewhat  coloured  and  emitting  a  faint  odour  (Rowney) ;  solidifies  in 
contact  with  the  air  at  15°  (Chevreul)  ;  at  27*2°,  crystalline  (Rowney). 
—  When  cooled  in  closed  vessels^  it  remains  liquid  at  11*^^  not  solidi^ 
fying  till  the  vessel  is  opened  and  shaken.  (Chevreul.)  —  Sp.  gr.  0*9 103 
at  18^.  (Chevreul.) — Boils  above  100°  and  volatilises  nndecomposed. 
Its  odour  slightly  resembles  that  of  capric  acid,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  goat.  (Chevreul^  Gorgey.)  Tastes  sour^  burning,  somewhat 
like  goat.     (Chevreul.) 

With  pentachloride  of  phospliorus,  it  forms  volatile  chloride  of  caprinyl, 
C^IH^'O',  which  is  resolved  by  potash-ley  into  chloride  of  potassium 
and  caprate  of  potash.     (Cahours.) 

Comhinations.  Capric  acid  dissolves  in  about  1000  pts.  of  water  at 
21®,  (Chevreul.)  It  dissolves  (very  little  according  to  Rowney)  in 
boiling  water,  and  on  cooling  separates  almost  completely  (in  scales^ 
according  to  Rowney),  so  that  uie  water  scarcely  retains  any  acid 
reaction.     (Gorgey.) 

It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by 
water  in  its  original  state.     (Rowney.) 

With  £a»e$,  —  Oaprates. — All  caprates,  excepting  those  of  the 
alkalis,  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water.  (Lerch.)  The  caprates  of  the 
earths,  and  likewise  the  silver- salt,  are  insoluble  in  water;  when  dry 
they  float  on  the  surface  without  being  wetted,  and  become  soluble  only 
after  being  treated  with  alcohol.  (Rowney.)  They  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch  and  become  electrical  by  friction.  (Fehling,  UandwbrUrb. 
Supplem.  715.) 

Caprate  of  Ammonia.  — Difficult  to  obtain  pnre.     (Rowney.) 

Caprate  of  Soda,  —  Remains,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution,  as  a  horny  somewhat  crystalline  mass.  Dissolves  in 
warm  absolute  alcohol,  and  forms  a  translucent  mass  on  cooling.    (Rowney.) 

Caprate  of  Baryta  (p.  486).  —  1.  Baryta-water  is  neutralised  with 
capric  acid,  and  the  solution  auickly  cooled  after  evaporation.  (Chev- 
reul.) —  2.  Caprate  of  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium, 
and  the  baryta-salt  which  separates  is  collected  and  washed  with  cold 
water.    (Rowney.) 

Prepared  by  the  first  process,  it  forms  thin,  verv  light  scales  (needles, 
according  to  (Lerch)  of  a  fatty  lustre  (silky,  according  to  Redtenbacher)  ; 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  it  separates  in  dull  grains  of 
the  size  of  hemp-seed  (Chevreul) ;  likewise  in  thin  cohering  scales, 
difierent  from  the  granules  of  caprylate  of  baryta  (xiii,  102).  (Lerch.) 
From  aqueous  alcohol,  it  crystallises  in  needles  and  prisms.  (Rowney.) 
—<  Permanent  in  the  air  at  mean  temperature  and  at  100°.  Does  not 
contain  water  of  crystallisation.  (Lerch.)  In  vacno  over  oil  of  vitrio],  it 
gives  off  2*4  p.  c.  water,  without  further  change.  (Chevreal.)  Calculation  1  At. 
Aq.  SB  3'6  p.  c.  Smells  of  capric  acid,  with  somewhat  of  a  goat-like  odour, 
especially  when  rubbed  in  the  moist  state  between  the  fingers.  Tastes 
bitter,  alkaline,  and  of  capric  acid.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Chevreul.) 
When  heated,  it  softens,  emits  an  empyreumatic  and  goat-like  odour, 
melts  and  turns  brown,  giving  ofi*  an  odour  like  that  of  the  Zahiai^je^  and 
leaving  carbonate  of  baryta  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Chevreul.)  By  dis- 
tillation^ it  yields  a  reddish,  yellow,  neutral,  partly  solidifying  oil, 
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giyea  off  olefiant  g&a,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  leares 
carbonate  of  baryta  mixed  with  charcoal.     (Chevreul.) 

Dissolves  in  200  pts.  of  water  at  20°.  (Chevreul.)  According'  to 
Chevreul^  the  solution  decomposes  when  exposed  to  air ;  according'  to 
Lerch,  it  is  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  but  slightly  precipitated  by 
carbonic  acid.    (Chevreul.)     It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol.     (Rowney.) 

T      *         Hjenko  &    Gottlieb.     Rownej: 
^"^'*-    Laskowsky.  Dried  at  100\ 


20  C 

120-0  ....    50-08 

...     50-26  ....     50  05  .... 
...        7*0/  ....        7*8«j  ..., 
...     10-17  ....     10-44  .... 
...    31-70  ....    31-68  .... 

50-41  .... 

8-01  .... 

9-86  .... 
31-72  .... 

49-73 

19  H 

19-0  ....      7-93 

8-15 

3  O 

BaO    

24-0  ....     10-02 

76-6....    31-97..... 

10-36 
31-77 

C»HP»BaCH 239-6  ....  10000 100-00  ...,  10000  ....  100*00  ....  100-00 

Contains  36*08  p.  c.  BaO  (Chevreul) ;  32-07  p.  c.  BaO.    (Redtenbacher.) 

CapraU  of  Sirontia.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  strontia-water  with 

capric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  — •  When  heated,  it 

melts,  blackens,  and  gives  off  an  aromatic  and  empyreumatic  odoor. 

Dissolves  in  200  pts.   of  water  at   18**.     Contains  27'62  p.  c    SrO. 

(Chevreul.)  (C»H»SrO*«2411p.c.SrO.)  According  to  Chevreul,  it  is  C^SH^SrO^ 
calculation,  26*19  p.  c.  SrO. 

Cap^xUe  of  Lime,  — Crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solotion  in  very 
fine  shining  laminsB ;  very  bulky.  (Gottlieb.)  Resembles  the  baryta- 
salt,  but  is  more  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Rowney.) 
Contains  14-79  p.  c.  CaO  (Gottlieb)^  and  is  therefore  C^H^^CaO^  (calcolatkm 
=  14-66  p.  c.  CaO). 

Caprate  of  Magnma,  —  Crystallises  like  the  baryta-salt  and  resembles 
it  in  other  respects  ;  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Contains  11-37  p.  c.  MgO  (0»H"MgO*  «  10-92  p.c.  MgO.) 

CaipraJU  of  Lead,  —  The  combination  of  capric  acid  with  oxide  of  lead 
is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  (Chevreul.)  The  salt  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol^  whence  it  crystallises  in 
rounded  grains  on  cooling.     (Rowney.) 

Caprate  of  Copper,  — lEnsoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  soluble  in 
ammonia.     (Rowney.) 

Caprate  of  Silver,  — The  solution  of  capric  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  —  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water^  and  crystallises  in  needles  from  the 
solution  on  cooling.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  crystallises  from 
the  solution  when  left  to  stand  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  (Rowney.)  It 
dissolves  more  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  than  in  water,  and  the  solution 
yields  darker-coloured  crystals.  (Rowney.)  —  It  blackens  when  expoeed 
to  the  air  in  the^  moist  state,  but  not  when  dry.     (Rowney.) 

Dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  ofviiriol,  Rowney. 

20  C 120    ....    43-01    42-43 

19  H 19    ....      6-81    6-77 

AgO 116    ....    41-67    41-64 

3  O  24     ....       8-61     9-16 

C^HWAgO*  279    ....  100-00    100-00 

Capric  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol.  (Chevreul.) 
It  dissolves  in  ether,    (Rowney.) 
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Caprate  of  Ethyl. 

Cu^uQi  -_  C*H«0,C»H"0\ 

RowNEY.    Ann,  Fharm.  79,  236, 

Caprie  ether,  Capritiaaureg  Aethyloxyd,  Cdprintinesier, 

When  a  solntion  of  caprio  acid  in  absolute  alcohol'  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  precipitated  by  water,  caprie  ether  separates 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  an  oil,  which  must  be  removed,  washed 
with  cold  water,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 

Oil  of  sp.  gr.  0-862. 

Insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  eiher. 


Appendix  to  Oapric  Acid. 

Oil  of  Bue. 

Will.     (1840.)     Ann,  Phaitn.  35,  235. 

Gahours.     These  presenU  a  la  facultS  d€s  sciences,  le  15  Janvier,  1845, 

132;  Conipi.  rend,  26,  262.  —  Further,  Qiem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  3,  240. 
Gbrhardt.    N.  Ann,  Chvm,  Phys,  24,  96;  J,  pr,  Chem.  45, 32T;  Compt, 

rend,  26,  226. 
R.  Wagner.     46,  155;  further,  52,  48. 
CmozzA.     Compt,  rend.  35,  797;  J.  pr.  Chem.  58,  216. 
Bertaontni.    Ann.  Fharm.  85,  283. 
C.  Grevillb  Williams.     Fhil,  Trans.  1858,  199;  Chem,  Cenir.  1858, 

734. 
Hallwachs.    Ann,  Phartn,  113, 107. 

Caprie  aldehyde,  Cajprol,  Hydride  qf  Suiyl,—Vint  examined  by  Will. 

The  volatile  oil  of  rue,  obtained  by  distilling  garden  rue,  JRuta 
graveolens,  with  water,  was  long  regaraed,  according  to  the  results  of 
Cahours  &  Oerhardt,  as  caprie  aldehyde,  C*H**0'  ;  but  according  to  the 
more  recent  investigations  of  G.  Williams,  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
Hallwachs,  it  is  chiefly  =  C^H^O*,  and  is  regarded  by  Williams  as 
enodio  aldehyde  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lauric  aldehyde ;  by 
Hallwachs,  as  a  compound  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  aldehydes. 

Fresh  rue  yields  3*4  grains  of  oil  per  pound  ;  dry  rue,  18  ;  the  dry 
flowers,  15  ;  the  seeds,  17  grains.  (Zeller,  N,  Jahrb.  Fharm.  1,  80.)  — 
Crude  oil  of  rue  is  greenish  yellow,  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell  of  rue, 
and  a  sharp  bitterly  aromatic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  =  0*837  at  1 8^  It  con- 
tains 77-5  p.c.  C,  12-87  H,  and  9-56  0  (Will.);  7765  p.c.  C,  12-80  H, 
and  9*55  0.  (Gerhardt.)  —  Oil  of  rue  is  supposed  by  Wagner  to 
exist :  in  train-oil,  in  butter,  in  rich  cheese,  and  in  herring,  inasmuch  as 
train-oil  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  gives  off  an  odour  of  oil  of  rue,  and  the  alkaline  mixture  yields 
by  distillation  drops  of  oil  smelling  of  rue. 
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Preparation^     1.  Gerhard t  obtained  bis  caprol  or  oapric  aldebjde  bj 
sabjecting  oil  of  rue  to  £ractional  distillatioii,  setting  aside  the   small 
quantity  of  non-oxygenated  oil  which  first  passed  over,  and  collectiiig 
the  principal  portion  which  distilled  at  233"^.  —  Cahoars  likewise  isolates 
his  oapric  aldehyde,  — «  which,  according  to  him,  passes  oTor  from  228^  to 
230°,  —  by  fractional  distillation  of  oil  of  me.  —  2.  Williams  agitates  oil  of 
rne  with  aqneons  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  and  obtains  thereby  a  crystalline 
mass,  regarded  by  him  as  a  mixture  of  the  compounds  of  enodic  and  lanrie 
aldehydes  with  bisulphite  of  ammonia, — which  mass,  after  being  separated 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  oil  of  rue  (a  substance  isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  another  homologous  with  bomeol),  yields  by  its  decompo- 
sition, enodic  and  lauric  aldehydes.     These  two  bodies  may  be  separated, 
though  not  completely,  by  fractional  distillation,  enodic  aldehyde  which 
boils  at  213*^  passing  over  first,  and  afterwards  the  small  quantity  of  laaric 
aldehyde  present,  which  boils  at  232^     (Williams.)  —  3.  Commercial  oil 
of  rue,  sdbjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  (probably  from  admixture 
of  turpentine)  a  considerable    quantity    of  products,  which  pass  over 
between  160°  nnd  205°,  and  do  not  form  solid  compounds  with  bisulphite 
of  ammonia.    The  portions  which  distil  between  205°  and  240°  (amounting 
to  nearly  the  entire  residue),  solidify  when  shaken  up  with  bisulphite  ^ 
ammonia,  and  then  left  to  cool  quickly,  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which, 
after  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  pressed,  yields  an  oil  by  decomposition 
with  potash-ley.     When  this  oil  is  once  more  shaken  up  with  bisulphite 
of  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  compound  is  again  decomposed,  the  oil  thus 
obtained  passes  over  between  213  and  216°.     (Hallwachs.) 

Properties,  Colourless,  oil  haying  a  faint  agreeable  odour  of  rue 
(Will,  Hallwachs),  solidifying  completely,  in  shining  laminae  between 
—  1°  and  —  2°.  (Cahours.)  Boiling  point  (fid  inp.).  Sp.  gr.  of  the 
portion  distilling  between  218""  and  245""  s=  0-838.  (Will.)  —  Vapour- 
density  5-83  (Gerhardt),  7-822  (Will),  587  (Williams). 

Calculation  according  to  Cahours  S(  Gerhardt, 

20  C    120    76-92 

20  H    20     12-82 

2  0   16    10-26 


C»H»0» 156    100-00 

Calculation  according  to  Williams, 
a.  h, 

22  C  132  77-64       24  C  144  78»2« 

22  H  22  12-94       24  H  24  13-04 

2  0  16  9-42 2  O  16  8*70 

C»H»0« 170    100-00  C"H«09 184    .......  lOO'OO 

Will.        Gerhardt.       Cahourt.  WOUafM.'  HaUwachi. 

a,  h* 

C    76-67    ....    76-82     ...    76-74    ....    77-71    ....    78-1    ....    77-65 

H    12-62    .M.     12-86    ....     1283    ....     13-07    ....     12-9     ....     12-96 

O    10-71     ....     10-32     ....     10-43     ....       9-22     ....       90     ....       9-39 

.    ■ — - ...  ■■■  —      ...     ■ .       .1.     I  ,.     ..  ■  -.      —  ■  — ^ 

100-00    ....  100*00    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  100*0    ....  10000 
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YqU  Density.  Vol.  De»Mtf. 

C'vapoiir  ....^ 20     ....  8*3200  22  ....  9' 1520 

H-gM    20    ....  1-3860  2  ....  1-6246 

0-gM    1     ....  1-1093  2  ....     1-1093 

Ctprie  Aldehyde ....    2    ....  10*8153        Enodie  Aldehyde .,..    2    ....  11*7859 

1     ....    6*4070  1     ...,     5-8929 

YoU  Density. 

C-yapour    24  ....  9*9840 

H-gM 24  ....  1*6632 

O-gas 1  ....  1-1098 

Leuric  aldehyde 2     ....  12*7565 

1     ....     6*3782 

All  the  analytical  results  are  mean  numbers.  Will  originally  gaye  the  formula 
QSSQSso'.  The  oil  a  analysed  by  Williams  is  his  enodic  aldehyde ;  &  his  lauric  alde- 
hyde. Hallwachs  found  the  portion  which  passed  over  between  205"  and  240**  to  be  of 
uniform  composition  throughout. 

DecomponiumB,  1.  Slightly  heated  oil  of  rue  (prepared  by  3),  is 
easily  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  bright,  slightly  coloured  flame. 
(Hallwachs.)  —  In  contact  with  iodine,  oil  of  rue  becomes  viscid  and 
brown-red  (Flaschhoflf,  Br.  Arch.  33,  225),  but  does  not  form  any  product 
analogous  to  anisoin.  (Will,  Ann.  Pkarm.  65,  230.)  —  3.  It  absorbs 
dry  mlorine  gas  abundantly,  becoming  hot,  giving  oflT  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  thickening.  (Will.)  —  4.  Alcoholic  oil  of  rue  (prepared  by  1), 
through  which  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed,  is  converted,  without 
change  of  composition,  into  metacaprol.  (Gerhardt.)  —  5.  Oil  of  rue  is 
attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acidy  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas  (Will); 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  capric  acid,  or,  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  action,  likewise  into  pelargonic  (xiii,  369),  caprylic  (xiii,  189), 
and  oenanthylic  acid  (xii,  451),  with  which  also  may  be  mixed  acids 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon.  (Cab ours.)  Nitric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  forms  pelargonic  acid ;  more 
dilute  nitric  acid  forms  capric  acid  (Gerhardt) ;  the  more  dilute  acid 
likewise  forms  pelargonic,  and  after  prolonged  boiling,  ultimately  also 
suberic  and  sebacic  acids.  (Wagner,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  57,  435.)  Under 
circumstances  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  nitroso-pelargonic  acid 
(xiii,  371),  may  also  be  produced.  (Chiozza.)  —  6.  With  alcoholic 
nydro8ulphate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  rue  forms,  after  a  few  days,  white 
shining  crystals  which  are  decomposed  by  recrystallisation.  They  are 
probably  C**NH"S*,  and  related  to  capric  aldehyde  in  the  same  manner 
as  thialdine  to  acetic  aldehyde,  inasmuch  as,  when  boiled  with  potash- 
ley,  they  yield  ammonia,  capric  aldehyde,  and  hydrosulphate  of  potash. 
(Wagner.)  —  7.  When  oil  of  rue  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with' 
potash-lime,  it  resin ises,  without  giving  off  gas,  and  leaves  a  yellowish 
residue,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  separates  resin  and  a  large  quantity 
of  unaltered  oil.  (Gerhardt.) — 8.  Oil  of  rue  distilled  with  8  pts.  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  24  pts.  of  water,  yields  chloroform.  (Chautard, 
Compt.  rend.  34,  485;  J.  pr.  Chem.  56,  238.)  —  9.  By  the  passage  of  its 
vapour  over  melting  chloride  of  zinc,  it  is  converted  into  a  hydrocarbon. 

i Gerhardt.)  — 10.  Ammoniaeal  silver- solution  is  quickly  reduced  by 
soiling  with  oil  of  rue.  (Gerhardt.)  If  the  boiling  with  excess  of 
ammoniaeal  silver-solution  be  continued  as  long  as  any  reduction  of  silver 
takes  place,  the  filtrate  yields  with  aaneous  potash,  a  precipitate  of  oxido 
of  silver,  which,  when  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  a  small 
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quantity  of  meiallio  silTer,  while  tbe  alkaline  liquid  filtered  Gtom  the 
oxide  of  silver  contains  a  little  capric  acid.  (Wagner.)  —  From  tliese 
experiments,  Wagner  infers  the  existence  of  an  acid  corresponding  to 
aldehjdic  acid  (riii,  181)*  viz.,  caprinyhus  aeid:=  C^ll**0*,  or  in  the 
hyp.  anhydrous  8tate= C^H**0*.  — 11.  In  contact  with  dry  nitro-prtaMe 
of  copper,  oil  of  me  becomes  brovnish  yellow  and  forms  an  adi-grey 
deposit.    (Hcppe,  N,  Br.  Arek.  89,  57.) 

Combinations.  Oil  of  me  dissolyes  in  oi^  ^  vitriol,  with  a  fine 
brown-red  colour^  and  is  separated  again  colonrless  by  water.  (Will.)  — 
It  is  scarcely  altered  by  hydrochloric  add  gas,  merely  aoqairing'  a  brown 
colour,  which  it  loses  by  agitation  with  water.    (W3l.) 

With  ^mwwnwt,— NH»,0»H«>OM  When  oU  of  me  dissolved  in 
alcohol  is  saturated  at  a  low  temperature  with  ammonia^  a  white  crystal- 
line mass  is  formed,  which  melts  at  about  0^,  and  is  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  oil  of  rue.    (Wagner.)    Wagner  regards  these  crystals  as  a  com« 

pound  of  ammonia  with  capric  aldehyde.  —  For  the  decomposition  of  capric 
aldehyde-ammonia,  by  golpharetted  hydrogen  see  page  491. 

With  Bisulphite  of  Ammonia.  1.  When  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammoniacal  oil  of  rue,  and  the  solution 
left  for  several  days  in  a  very  cold  place,  crystalline  lamins  are  deposited. 
(Wagner.)  —  2.  Oil  of  me  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  bisuljMiite  of 
ammonia  of  29°  B.,  till  the  mixture,  which  is  buttery  at  the  commence- 
ment, becomes  solid,  and  the  product  is  recrystallised  from  warm  aloohoL 
•^-  The  compound  is  likewise  obtained  in  crystalline  laminsd,  by  passing 
ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of 
rue.  (Bertagnini.)  —  White  shining  laminss.  (Wagner.)  Aggregated, 
transparent  scales,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  having  somewhat  of  the 
odour  of  oil  of  rue.  (Bertagnini.)  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  without 
previous  fusion.  (Wagner.)  By  heating  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
readily  decomposed,  with  separation  of  oil  of  me,  but  not  in  presence  of 
sulphites.  Witb  bromine  in  aaueous  solution,  it  forms  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  heavy  brominated  oil  ot  peculiar  odour.  (Bertagnini.)  —  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohoL  (Wagner.) 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.    (Bertagnini.) 

Calculation  aecording  to  Bertaffnini.  Bertagnini.      Wagner. 

20  C 120  ....  43-96  44-12 

N 14  ....  5-13  ....      5-00 

27  H    27  ....  9-89  9-71 

2  S 32  ....  11'72  11'41    ....     13-83 

10  0 80  ....  29-30  


C»H»0»,NH»,2S0« 

20  C 

N 

+  4Aq  ....  273    ....  100-00    ........ 

Calculation  according  to  Wagner. 

120 50-63 

14    5-91 

23  H 

23    

9-71 

2  S... 

32    

13*50 

60 

48    

20-25 

C«>H9»Oa,NH»,2S08  237    100-00 

With  Bisulphite  of  Potash.  —  Prepared  by  agitating  oil  of  rue  with 
aqueous  bisulphite  of  potash  of  28° — 80°  Bm,  a  crystalline  mass  then 
forming  after  the  action  has  been  continued  for  several  hours.  —  The 
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^  compound  dLseolres  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  alcohol^  and  the 

:J  solution  deposits  scales  on  cooling.    (Bertagnini.) 

e  Wiih  Bisidphite  of  Soda,  —  Oil  of  rue  in  contact  with  aqueous  bisul- 

3:  phite  of  soda^  of  27^  Bm.  fonns  a  buttery  mass^  which  after  a  while 

pf  Decomes  crystalline.  —  Shining  crystalline  scales,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 

j.  having  the  smell  of  oil  of  rue  and  a  fruity  taste.  —  The  concentrated,  but 

not  de  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  in  boiling  alcohol^  solidifies  on 

cooling  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  changing  in  the  course  of  24  hours  into 

delicate  laminsB^  arranged  concentrically  in  spherical  ciystalline  masses. 

' ''  (Bertagnini.) 


1 

it 


i 


Metacaprol. 

OsRHARDT.    y.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt,  24^  105. 


>  When  .oil  of  rue  (prepared  as  described  at  p.  490,  1)  is  dissolved  in 

3  or  4  vol.  alcohol  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the 
'^  solution,  the  brown  and  fuming  mixture,  if  mixed  with  water  after  the 

'  most  volatile  portion  has  been  distilled  ojQT,  deposits  metacaprol. 

'-  Oil  having  a  highly  agreeable  fruity  odour.     Solidifies,  after  a  while, 

^  at  a  temperature  at  which  oil  of  rue  remains  liquid,  and  melts  again  at 

*  13^    Boils  between  230""  and  235^ 

■ 

r  Gerfaardt. 

20  C 120  ....  76-92  77-10 

20  H 20  ....  12-82  32-95 

2  0 16  ....  10-26  9-95 

C?»H»02  156  ....  10000  100-00 

Isomeric  irith  capric  aldehyde.     (Gerhardt.) 

Dissolves  in  oU  of  vitriol  almost  without  colour.  On  heating  the 
mixture,  a  conjugated  acid  is  formed,  the  baryta-salt  of  which  is  soluble 
in  water.    It  is  not  altered  by  caustic  potash  or  by  nitrate  of  silver. 


Oxygen-iMideus  C^W^O\ 

Sebacic  Acid. 

ThAiard.    (1802.)    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  39, 193;  Sehw.  J.  8,  127. 
V.  Rose.    A.  GM.  275,  3,  170. 

Berzeliub.    N.  Gehl.  2,  275;  Lehrbuch.  3,  Aufl.  8,  667. 
Dumas  &  Peligot.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  57,  332;  Ann.  Phamu  14,  73. 
Redtenbacher.    Ann.  Pharm.  35,  188. 
St.  Evre.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  20,  93;  J.  pr.  Chem.  41,  1 44. 
Schlieper.    Ann.  Pharm.  70,  121;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  459. 
Bouis.     Gompt.  rend,  33, 141.  —  F.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  44, 100;  48,  99; 
Ann.  Pharm.  80,  303;  97,  34. 
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W.  Maybr.    Ann.  Pharm.  88,  143;  95,  160. 

RowNEY.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J*.  4, 334;  Ann.  Pharm,  82, 1S3;  J.pr.  Chem. 

55,  825. 
Cablet.     Oompt  rend,  87,  129;  /.  pr.  C9tem,  60,  181;  N,  J,  Pharm^ 

24,  176. 

Brenzoleic  acid,  PyroMe  acid,  SebaeylM'dure,  Mts&ure.  DiseoTered  in  1802  bj 
Theaardi  who  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  product  of  the  diatillation  of  aaiinal 
fat,  to  which  the  name  of  Fettsdure  or  Acide  grot  had  been  applied  by  Crell  (Oe//.  cAan* 
/.  1,  60;  2,  112;  4,  47).  and  Guyton  Morveaa^  consisted  partly  of  acetic,  partly  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Thinard's  experiments  were  confirmed  by  V.  Rose.  Berzelias 
regarded  Th6nard'fl  sebacic  acid  as  identical  with  benzoic  acid,  an  opinion  which  was 
shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  experiments  of  Dumas  &  Peligot 

Mayer's  ipomcBic  acid  (not  Sandrock's,  N,  Br.  Arch,  64,  164),  af^rees  with  sebade 
add  in  most  of  its  relations,  but  melts  at  a  diiferent  temperature  and  exhibits  a  differ- 
ent behaviour  to  bases:  for  this  reason,  the  statements  respecting  it  are  given  separately. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  bog's  lard  (Thenard),  b,t 
oil  (Berzelios),  and  otner  fats,  in  so  far  as  they  contain  oleic  acid :  henee 
also  by  the  dry  distillatiou  of  oleic  acid.  ^Kodtenbacher.) — 2.  When 
ricinolate  of  potash  or  castor-oil  is  distilled  with  excess  of  potash-hydrate, 
hydrogen  is  given  off,  caprvllc  alcohol  (p.  1 83)  passes  over,  and  seoate  of 
potash  remains  behind.  (Bonis.) —  The  largest  amount  of  sebacic  acid 
IS  obtained  when  a  large  excess  of  alkali  is  used  and  the  mixture  ia 
rapidly  heated  to  the  melting  point,  whereas  by  slow  heating  to  at  most 
225^ — 230°,  neither  sebacic  acid  nor  caprylic  acid  is  obtained,  but  the 
acid  C*H*®0*  and  caprylic  aldehyde.  (Bonis.)  —  Limpricht  (Private 
communication)  by  using  an  excess  of  alkali,  always  obtained  sebacic 
acid,  whether  caprylic  alcohol  or  caprylic  aldehyde  was  produced ;  simi- 
larly  Malaguti  (Cimento,  4,  401;  Liebig  t*.  Kopp's  Jahresber,  1856,  579). 
According  to  Dachauer  {Ann,  Pharm.  106,  270),  the  products  obtained 
with  excess  of  alkali,  are  caprylic  alcohol,  methyl-cBuanthyl  (isomeric 
with  caprylic  aldehyde),  and  sebate  of  potash;  (according  to  Stadeler, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  241),  oenanthylic  alcohol,  and  sebate  of  potash  (scexiii, 
587).  —  3.  By  continued  boilinff  of  oil  of  rue  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
(Wagner,  J,  pr.  Chem,  57,  435.3  —  4.  Conyolvulio  acid,  conyolvulinolic 
acid,  jalapin,  jalapic  acid,  and  jalapinolic  acid,  treated  with  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  with  the  fuming  acid,  yield  ipomseic  and  oxalic 
acids.     (Mayer.) 

Preparation.  Method  II.  is  the  most  advantageous. —  1.  From  Olive  oil. 
Hog's  lardy  or  other  faU  containing  Oleic  acid.  Crude  oleic  acid  from  the 
stearin  manufactories  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.    (Redtenbacher.)  —  1.   The  fat 

is  distilled  per  se,  and  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  treated  with  hot  water, 
then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  —  Or  the  solution 
obtained  by  treating  the  fat  with  hot  water  is  precipitated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead;  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  and  decomposed  by  heating 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  sebacic  acid  rises  to  the 
surface  as  a  melted  mass,  which  is  taken  off,  wtuBhed  with  cold  water, 
and  recrystallised  from  boiling  water.  (Thinatd.)  Redtenbacher  like- 
wise obtains  sebacic  acid  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  fats  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water,  and  purifies  it  by  recrystaliisation,  till  it 
becomes  white  and  scentless.  —  BerteliUs  washes  the  dbstillate  of  fat  oil 
with  cold  water  to  sepd^rate  acetic  acid,  and  then  boils  it  with  coarsely 
powdered  carbonate  of  lime,  whereby  only  the  0ebaoio  acid  is  converted 
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into  a  lime-salt^  not  the  other  acidis.  After  loug-continned  boiling,  the 
solution  is  filtered,  deodorised  with  charcoal,  and  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
whereby  sebscio  acid  is  precipitated :  it  may  bo  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  water,  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water,  and  finally  by  sublima- 
tion, in  the  apparatus  used  for  the  subliming  benzoic  aoid. 

2.  The  distillate  of  crude  commercial  oleic  acid  is  repeatedly  boiled 
with  water;  the  extracts  are  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
eraporated  to  drjmess;  and  the  residue  is  freed  from  caprylate  and 
caprate  of  soda  by  means  of  hot  absolute  alcohol.  The  undissolved 
sebate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  sebacic  acid  thereby  separated,  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation from  boiling  water.  The  still  yellow  sebacic  acid  obtained  by 
this  and  other  methods,  is  obtained  pure  by  once  boiling  it  with  5  to  6  pts. 
of  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  a  large  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  whereupon  it  crystallises  on  cooling.     (Schlieper.) 

II.  From  Castor-oiL  The  residue  left  in  the  retort  in  the  preparation 
of  caprylio  alcohol  (xiii,  183)  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  sebacic  acid  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  from  the  mixtnre  of  in- 
soluble acid  which  separates.  (Bonis.)  —  Petersen  boils  the  residue  with 
water ;  strains ;  precipitates  the  other  fatty  acids  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  j  then,  after  separating  these  by  filtration, 
precipitates  the  sebacic  acid  by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purifies 
it  by  reorystallisation  from  hot  water  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 
{Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  103,  184.) 

Propeiiies,  White,  pearly  needles,  very  much  like  those  of  benzoic 
acid.  (Redtenbacher.)  Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  long,  larce,  strongly  shining  laminro.  (Thenard.)  Bulky  and  of  a 
feathery  li£N^tness.  (Berzelius.)  —  Ipomseic  acid  is  dazzling  white,  of 
feathery  lightness,  and  presents  nnder  the  microscope  the  appearance  of 
thin  oolourlesa  needles,  some  of  which  are  united  in  tufts,  while  others 
lie  separate,  sometimes  in  very  thin  fiexible  lamiusB.  (Mayer.)  Sebacic 
acid  melts  at  125''  (St.  Evre),  at  127"  (Redtenbacher,  Mayer,  Bonis),  to 
a  colourless  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature,  partly  pulverulent,  partly  in  minute 
laminffi,  generally  with  some  decomposition  and  separation  of  charcoal. 
(Berzelius,  Redtenbacher).  Ipomseic  acid  melts  at  104°  to  a  colourless 
oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  some, 
times  sublimes  between  two  watch-slasses  in  very  small,  proportionally 
short  needles  radially  grouped  round  a  point,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal,  whereas  sebacic  acid  sublimed  in  like  manner,  forms  larger  and 
more  definite  crystals.  (Mayer.)  —  Sp.  gr.  of  melted  sebacic  acid  = 
1*1317.  (Oarlet.)  Scentless  (Tb^nard);  has  a  faint  empyreumatic 
odour  (Berzelius).  The  vapours,  both  of  sebacic  and  of  ipomseic  acid, 
produce  a  scratching  sensation  when  inhaled.  (Redtenbacher,  Mayer.) 
Has  a  faint,  rather  acid  taste  (Thenard),  pungent,  but  not  exactly  sour 
(Berzelius).  Reddens  litmus  strongly  (Thenard),  slightly  (Redtenbacher). 
Ipomseic  acid  is  scentless,  has  a  pungent,  sonr  taste,  with  irritating  after- 
taste, a  slight  acid  reaction^  and  becomes  strongly  electrical  by  friction. 
(Mayer.) 
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Dumaa  &  Pdigot    Redtenbadier,    StETre. 
mean*  an 

20  C   . 120    ....    59;40    ........    69;52    59;52    ....    59-30 

i|  = II  ::::  3  •«  ::::::::  awo  ::::::::  30-90  ..■■  aijj 

-^^^ ^^  j„„.^    100-00 99-32    ....10000 

Mayer.  Bouta.  CarleU 


mean* 


C 69-44    ....    59-20    ....    60-52    ....    69;26 

g::::::::::::::  sHJ  ::::  3^8^  ::::  35Ij:  --Ss 


"^       10000    ....  100-00    ....  100-00    ....  100*00 

in  ioeordmce  nk  the  principle*  of  the  Hmdbook. 

D^co^posiiions.    1.  Ipo-io  acid  heated  ouijatmu^^^^ 
in  white  fumea,  which  burn  slowly  and  with  a  teeoiy  ia» 

^''T^Ztilt'i,  gr.  1.4^^eB  «.ba.ic  acid  wH^^^^^^  aid  of  J.«.^ 
«vingoffred  vapours  and  acquii^°.<>~"««;7i^^ 
foiling  be  continued,  and  the  elhausteSSl^  acid 

verts  it  into  pyrotartaric  acid  (Schliesser,  J^jl^^j^  C^H*0'  (Arppe, 
(Carlet)  ;  into  a  mixture  of  succinic  and  oxypjrolSNl^nd  perhaps  tdao 
Ann,  Fharm.  95,  242)  ;  of  succinic,  pimelic  (xii,  463)^|^or  three  hours 
adipic  acid.     (Wirz,  Ann,  Pharm.  104,  280).     After  tw^kmd  remains 
boiling  with  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  sebacic  ^IhLft  ^^^ 
unaltered,  the  decomposition  not  being  completed  in  less  ti 
(Schliesser.) — IpomsDic  acid  is  not  altered  by  being  heated  „*v« 
acid  on  the  water-bath  for  many  days,  and  separates  out"unalte 
when   the  nitric  acid  is  evaporated.     (Mayer.)  — 3.   Sebacic  acid   i^ 
attacked  by  pentachlartde  of  phosphorus,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  chlorophosphoric  acid  and  sebacic  anhydride.     (Gerhardt  <fe 
Chiozza,  Compt,  rend.  30,  1050;  Ann.  Fharm.  87,  294.)  — 4.  Chlorine 
acts  on  sebacic  acid  only  in  sunshine,  forminff  two  yellow  substitutinn* 
products,  C«>C1H"0«  and  CP^1«H"0^  which  are  pLty  at  mean  tern- 
perature.    (Carlet.) — 5.  The  lime-mlt  of  sebacic  acid,  subjected  to  drv 
distillation,  gives  off  hydrogen  gas,  and  yields  an  oil  boiling  between 
80°  and  200^  — On  rectifying  this  oil,  a  liquid  passes  over  between 
85"^  and  90®,  which  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  and  appears  to  be 

Sropionic  aldehyde,— then,  between  156°  and  200°,  ©nanthol  (xii  446) 
istilsover.    (Calvi.)    When  sebate  of  lime  is  distilled  with  erc«M  of 
lime,  sebacin  (p.  447)  is  obtained,  together  with  an  oil  boiling  betveen 
80°  and  280°.     The  latter,  when  rectified,  first  yields  a  product  which, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  forms  nitrobenzene,  and  is  therefore' 
probably  benzene,— then,  between  90°  and  100°,  propionic  aldehyde  — 
and  at  160°,  oenanthol,  inasmuch  as  the  portion  which  distils  at  these 
temperatures  forms,  with  nitric  acid,  propionic  and  oenanthylic  acids 
(Petersen,  Ann.  Fliarm.   103,   184.)     By  distillation  with  excess  of 
baryta,  sebacic  acid  yields  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  hydrocarbon  C^^H^ 
boiling  between  126»  and  130°,  chiefly  at  127°.    (A.  Riche,  Par.  8oc. 
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£ulL  1,  88;  Sep,  Chim.  pure,  2,  127.)  —  0.  When  alcoholic  sebacic  acid 
is  treated  with  hydrochlonc  add  gas,  an  oil  is  produced  which  with 
ammonia  forms  sebamide  and  sebamic  acid,  and  is  therefore  probably  a 
mixture  of  sebacic  ether  and  ethylsebacic  acid.     (Rownej,  see  page  502.) 

Combinations,  Sebacic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  In  cold  uoater.  It 
dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  water  (Th^nard);  in  all  proportions 
(Berzelius),  so  that  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling.  Jpomseic  acid  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.     (Mayer.) 

Sebacic  acid  is  btbasic.  Its  semi-acid  or  bibasic  {neutral)  salts  are 
C^M'H^'O^  The  mono-acid  or  monobasic  (acid)  salts  are,  excepting  the  ammonia- 
salt,  easily  decomposible,  (Carlct.)  It  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  forming 
with  them^  easily  soluble  salts^  whose  solutions  precipitate  the  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides  (not  ferrous  salts,  according  to 
Berzelius).  Acids  separate  sebacic  acid  from  them  and  cause  concen- 
trated solutions  to  solidify.  Aqueous  sebaoic  acid  does  not  precipitate 
baryta-,  strontia-,   or  lime-water.      It  precipitates  lead-^  silver-,  and 

mercuric-salts.  (Thenard.)  Sebacic  acid  obtained  from  marrow  does  not  precipi- 
tate l6ad-  or  silrer-salts,  or  only  if  prepared  from  marrow  having  membranes  or  blood- 
veisels  adhering  to  it.  (Berzelius.)  Berzelius  likewise  found  that  sebate  of  potash  is 
divided  by  absolute  alcohol  into  twO  parts,  and  that  only  the  acid  of  the  insoluble,  not 
that  of  the  soluble  salt,  precipitates  lead  and  silver-salts.  Redtenbacher,  however,  did 
not  succeed^ in  separating  from  his  sebate  of  potash  by  absolute  alcohol,  a  salt  whose 
acid  did  not  precipitate  mercurous  and  silver  salts. 

The  ipomceatesy  excepting  those  of  the  alkalis,  are  sparingly  soluble  or 
insoluble  in  water.  Ipomssate  of  ammonia  forms  a  white  precipitate 
with  lead-salts,  flesh-coloured  with  ferric  chloride,  bluish-green  with 
cupric  salts,  and  white  with  silver-salts.  With  bichloride  of  platinum, 
it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  separates 
again  on  cooling,  and  then  becomes  crystalline  after  long  standing.  —  The 
ipomaaates  become  electrical  by  friction.     (Mayer.) 

Sdmte  of  Ammonia,  —  a.  Bibasic,  —  Indistinct  crystals,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  drying,  give  off  ammonia  and  turn  acid. 
(Redtenbacher.)     Yields  sebamic  acid  by  dry  distillation.     (Kraut.) 

5.  Monobasic.  —  The  easily  prepared  solution  of  sebacic  acid  in 
excess  of  ammonia  gives  off  ammonia  when  evaporated,  and  leaves  the 
Bdonobasic  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Crystallises  from  boiling  water 
by  slow  cooling,  in  pointed  feathery  crystals ;  by  rapid  cooling,  in  small 
jrrains.  Dissolves  with  diiBculty  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) — IpomsQic 
xid,  saturated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  continually  gives  off  ammonia  by 
pontaneous  evaporation  or  on  the  water-bath,  and  yields  a  white 
Auliflower-like  salt,  probably  C*H"O^NH*0,  therefore  ipomaeate  of 

ammonia. 

'     Sebate  of  Potash,  —  Bibasic,  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with 
^rbonate  of  potash.     Small  granular  nodules.     (Redtenbacher.)     Does 
ot  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air.    (Thenard,  Kedteubacher.)    Easily 
^uble  in  water,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol.     (Redtenbacher.) 

Redtenbacher. 
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Redtenbacher  did  not  olitain  an  add  sebate  of  potaah  by  treating  the  neutral  tit 
with  sebacic  acid. 

SebaU  of  Soda  resembles  the  potash-salt,  bat  is  somewbat  more 
solable  in   water.      (Redtenba<;her.)       Insoluble    in    absolute    aloohoL 

(Schlieper.) 

8ehate  of  Lime,  —  Bihasic.  —  Chloride  of  calcium  solution  precipitates 
sebate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with  some  difficulty 
in  water,  is  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  dilute  solution,  in 
white,  shining  crystalline  scales.  (Redtenbacher.)  The  precipitate 
obtained  with  sebate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  crystalline 
when  formed;  but  that  which  is  produced  by  ipomieate  of  ammonia 
becomes  crystalline  only  after  standing  for  some  time.  (Mayer.)  — 
For  the  decomposition  of  the  lime-salt  by  dry  distillation,  see  page  497. 


20  0  120  ....  50-00  49-49 

2CaO 56  ....  23-33  22*91 

16  H 16  ....  6-67  .....,.•  6-76 

6  O 48  ....  20-00  20-84 

C»Ca«H>»0«  240    ....  10000    100-00 

8d>aU  of  Lead,  —  The  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  which 
sebate  of  potash  forms  with  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  is  con- 
verted by  ammonia  into  a  basic  salt.  (Berzelius.)  —  The  precipitate 
obtained  by  treating  acetate  of  lead  with  ipomvate  of  ammonia,  is  a 
wbit^  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  wbich,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
contains  54*70  p.  o.  oxide  of  lead,  and  is  therefore  C^Pb'H^^O*  (ealovlation 
«  5400  PbO).    (Mayer.) 

Fen'ic  Sebate,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  is  a  flesh* 
coloured  precipitate,  which,  when  treated  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  caustic  potash,  dissolves  partially,  with  red  colour,  leaving 
a  highly  basic  salt.  When  heated,  it  melts,  swells  up,  and  decomposes. 
(Berzelius.) 

Sebate  of  Copper.  —  The  precipitate  which  soluble  sebates  produce  in 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  is  bluish,  and  redissolves  at  first,  but  becomes 
permanent  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  sebate,  and  exhibits  a  fine 
green  colour  when  dry.  The  filtered  liquid,  when  left  to  evaporate, 
becomes  covered  with  a  green  crystalline  crust  and  deposits  green 
granules*  (Berzelius.)  —  Cupric  acetate  is  precipitated  by  ipomieate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Contains  29*92  p.  c.  cupric  oxide,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C*^Cu»H"0'  (calculation  30*30  CuO).     (Mayer.) 

S^aie  of  Silver, — Bibane,  —  Nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  by 
sebate  of  ammonia  (ipomsate :  Mayer),  and  the  precipitate  is  washed, 
and  dried  in  vacuo  at  120^  (Bumas  &  Peligot);  over  oil  of  vitrioL 
(Mayer.) 

White  curdy  precipitate  (Redtenbacher).  White,  rather  light  powder. 
(Mayer.)  Heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  yields  metallic  silver  and  a  subli- 
mate of  sebacio  acid  (Redtenbacher),  of  ipomsBic  acid  (Mayer.)  Dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  water  (Redtenbacher),  not  at  all  (Mayer).  Dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether.     (Mayer.) 
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Redtenbacher.        Mayer. 

20  C 120  ...,  28-84  29-19  ....  29*14 

2  AgO    232  ....  55-76  55*45  ....  54*89 

16  H 16  ....  3-84  3-97  ....  4*02 

6  0 48  ....  11-56  11-39  ....  11-95 

C»»Ag2H'«08 416  ....  10000  100-00  ....  lOO'DO 

Contains  54*9  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver.    (Dumas  8c  Feligot.) 

Sebasic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  dlcohol,  in  etber,  and  in  oils^  both 
fixed  and  volatile.  (Berzelius.)  —  Ipomseic  acid  dissolves  readily  in 
alcobol  and  in  etber.     (Mayer.) 


Sebate  of  Methyl. 

C«H«0«  =  2C»H»0,C«>H"0«. 

Henry  Carlbt.  (1853.)  Catnpt  rend.  8T,  129;  JV.  J.  I^haitn.  24, 
176;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  181;  Fharm.  Centr,  1853,  669;  Chem.  Gaz, 
1853,  824. 

MethyUebaeic  ether,    Sehacylformetier, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Sebacio  acid  is  dissolved  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  wood-spirit  carefully  added,  the  liquid  being  agitated  and  cooled 
to  prevent  too  great  heating ;  and  the  jesulting  etber  is  precipitated  by 
water,  washed  first  with  alkaline,  then  with  pure  water,  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol. 

Beautiful  needles,  which  melt  at  25*5°,  and  boil  without  decomposition 
at  285°.  In  the  solid  state,  it  dissolves  in  water  with  comparative 
difficulty,  in  the  fused  state  more  readily.     Has  a  very  faint  odour. 

By  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  sebamide  and  wood-spirit,  by 
hydrate  of  potash^  into  sebate  of  potash  and  wood-spirit. 


Sebate  of  Ethyl. 

C28H2«0»  =  2C*H»0,C«»H"0«. 

Hedtenbachbr.     (1840.)    Ann,  Pharm.  35, 193. 

Sehacic  ether,  fetttaures  Aethyloxyd,  Fettnaphta,  Sebacyltinesier, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Sebacic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  the  solution  to 
saturation ;  and  the  chloride  of  ethyl  thereby  produced  is  volatilised  by 
gentle  heating.  The  residue  is  washed  with  water,  then  with  aqueous 
carbonate  of  soda,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 
(Redtenbacher.)  —  Alcoholic  sebacic  acid,  treated  with  hydroollorio  acid 
gas,  yields  a  mixture  of  sebacic  ether  and  ethylsebacic  acid.  (Eowney, 
-4n«.  PAaim  82, 124.) 

Properties.     Colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water.     Solidifies  in  the 

2k2 
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crystalline  form  at  —  9^     Boils  above  100**  (Redtenbacber),  at  308* 
(Carlet^  Campt  rend.  87^  180).     Has  an  agreeable  odour  of  melons. 


28  C 

26  H 

80 


Redtenl)«dier. 

168    .»,    65-12 

64-45 

26    ....     10-08 

10-24 

64    ....    24*80 

25-31 

2C*H»0,C*HW0« 258    ....  10000    100-00 

By  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  sebate  of  potash 
(Redtenbacher) ;  ammonia,  after  long  continued  action^  converts  it  into 
sebamide.     (B^wney.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold  UHzter,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol. 
(Rowney.) 


Sebin. 

M.  Berthelot.    JT.  Ann.  Chim,  Phye.  41,  293. 

Formation.  1.  Sebacio  acid,  heated  with  glycerin  to  200"*  for  some 
time,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  crystallisable  sebin : 

C»HW0»  +  2C«H80«  «  C»H»OW  +  4  HO. 

2.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  mixture  of  sebacic  acid 
and  glycerin  heated  to  100°,  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  sebin  is 
obtained,  mixed  with  cblorhydrin,  C*H'C10*,  which,  after  strong  drying 
at  120*^,  solidifies  partially  after  a  few  days,  and  completely  at  —  40^ 
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Berthelot. 

52*7 
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Forms  acrolein  when  Jteated.  —  Oxide  of  lead  converts  it  into  sebacic 
acid  and  glycerin ;  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  sebacic  ether 
and  glycerin.     (Berthelot.) 


NUro-nucleus  C«»XH". 

Nitrocapric  Acid. 

WiRZ.     (1857.)    Ann,  Fharm.  104,  289. 

Obtained  by  the  process  described  at  page  217^  vol.  xiii,  but  mixed 
with  nitrocaprylic  acid,  from  which  it  cannot  be  completely  separated. 
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When  the  solution  of  this  mixture  in  ammonia  is  fractionallj  precipitated 
in  three  portions  by  nitrate  of  silyer,  the  precipitate  first  produced  con- 
tains 28'89  to  29'3  p.  c.  silver,  the  second  portion  32'8  to  33*3  p.  c.^  and 
the  last  37*4  p.  o.,  corresponding  to  nitrocaprylate  of  silver. 

Niiroeaprate  pf  Silver^  Win. 

20  C 120    ....    37-0    33-57  to  35*97 

jf    14     ^^^^      4.3     ^ 

18  H    ZZZZZ.     18     Z      5-6    '.....!'.'.      5-14  „    6-30 

Ag  108     ....     33-3     3404  „  31-90 

8  0    64    ....     19*8    


C»AgXff80< 824    ....  1000 


Amidogen-nucleus  C**AdH". 

Capramide. 

C»NH«0»  =  C»AdH»0». 
Rowney.    Ann,  Fharm,  79,  236, 

Ruiamide, 

Caprate  of  ethyl  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  precipitated  by  strong  aaueous 
ammonia,  till  the  ether  disappears  and  is  completely  convertea  into 
crystals ;  and  the  crystals  are  collected^ — an  additional  quantity  being 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquor  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  solution  of 
the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  precipitation  by  water^ — and  recrystaliised 
from  warm  dilute  alcohol. 

Colourless  shining  scales,  acquiring  a  silvery  lustre  when  dry.  Melts 
below  100°. 
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Rowney. 
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....• 

Insoluble  in  toater  and  in  ammonia. 

Dissolves  readily  in  cold  alcohol^  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  ^ 
needles  by  water.    Easily  soluble  in  eiher,  but  does  not  crystallise 
therefrom. 


Oxyamidogen'nu4ileus  C*^AdH"0*. 

Sebamic  Acid. 

C»NH»0»  =  *C»»AdH"0«,0*. 

Rowney.    (1851.)    Cheni,  Soc.  Qu,  J.  4,  334;  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  123; 
J,  pv.  C/iem.  55,  325. 

FettamintUuref  Sebamins&uref  Sebacylamim&Mre. 
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Formation,  1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  eihjlsebamie  add. 
(Rowner.)  —  2.  By  the  diy  distillation  of  neutral  eebamate  of  ammonia. 

(KrautJ 

Preparation.  1.  The  oilj  mixture  of  sebacic  ether  and  etbyl-sehacic 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sebacic  acid,  is  diffested  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  for 
several  weeks  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  till  the  oil  is  converted  into  a  granular 
mass,  the  sebamide  which  separates  from  the  liquid  containing  sebamic 
acid,  being  removed  by  filtration,  and  washed  to  free  it  from  mother- 
liquor.  The  several  portions  of  liquid  are  then  united  and  concentrated 
over  the  water-bath ;  the  sebamic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia, 
which  still  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  sebamide  undissolved  ;  the  solution 
filtered  therefrom  is  again  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the 
resulting  precipitate,  after  being  washed,  is  purified  by  recrystallisatiou 
from  water.  (Rowney.)  —  2.  Neutral  sebate  of  ammonia  yields  by 
simple  distillation,  first  a  colourless,  then  a  yellowish  empyrenmatic 
distillate,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  ammonia,  filtered  from  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  which  separates,  and  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  boiliug 
water.     (Kraut.) 

Properties.  Rounded  granules.  (Rowney.)  White,  crystalline,  pul- 
verulent mass.    (Kraut.)     Has  an  acid  reaction.     (Rowney.) 
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Decompositions,  1.  Gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  potash. 
(Rowney.)  —  2.  The  soda-salt  brought  in  contact  with  chloride  qf  henzoylt 
yields  chloride  of  sodium  and  an  oil,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
ether,  is  left  behind  when  the  ether  evaporates,  gives  off  ammonia  when 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonil^  and, 
when  washea  with  ammonia^  gives  up  to  it  only  a  small  quantity  of 
free  acid,     (Kraut.) 

Comhinaiions.    Sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  warm  water. 

Easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  (Rowney.)  Boiled  with  carbonate  of 
lim^,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  a  lime-salt  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  (Kraut.)  The  solution  of  sebamic  acid  in  ammonia  does  not 
precipitate  the  alkaline  earths ;  it  precipitates  acetate  of  lead,  and  forms 
with  nitrate  of  silver j  a  preoipitate  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid. 
(Rowney.) 

Sebamic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Rowney.) 
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Oxyamidogen-'nudeut  C"*Ad*H**0'. 

Sebamide. 

RowNEY.    n851.)    Ohem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  4,  334;  Ann.  Fhai'm.  82,  123; 

J.  pr,  Chem,  55,  325. 
H.  Carlet.     CompL  rend.  37,  128;  iT.  J.  Pliarm.  24,  170;  J.  pr,  Chem. 

60,  181;  Phaivn.  Centr.  1853,  669;  Cliem.  Gaz,  1853,  324. 

FormcUum  and  Preparation,  1.  Sebamide  obtained  in  the  manner 
just  described  (p.  502).  is  purified  by  two  recrystallisations  from  alcohol, 
(Rowney.)  —  2.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  sebate  of 
methyl.     (Carlet.) 

Properties.  Hard  rounded  granules  composed  of  microscopic  needles. 
Keutral. 

Rowney. 
mean. 
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C*Ad»HWO< 200    ....  100-     100-00 

Decompoaitians.  Water  gradually  converts  it  into  sebate  of  ammonia. 
(Carlet.)  It  is  not  attacked  by  potash-ley  in  the  cold,  but  gives  off 
ammonia  when  boiled  therewith.     (Rowney.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  boilin/;^  vKiter,  Insoluble 
in  ammonia.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  very  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol.     (Rowney.) 
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i 

Anisoic  Acid.  | 

C20Xi180l3  =  C^H»«0«,0*.  I 

I 

LiMPRiCHT  <k  Bitter.     (1856*)    Ann.  Pharm,  97,  364;  abstr.  </.  pr.  \ 

Cliem.  68,  160;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  446.  ; 

M 

t 

Formation  and  Preparation.     When  oil  of  star-anise  is  heated  with  { 

nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  as  long  as  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid,  \ 

and  the  product  is  shaken  up  with  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  bisulphite  !: 

of  soda,  anisoate  of  soda  crystallises  on  cooling.     This  salt  is  recrystal-  | 
lised  from  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dilute 

sulphuric  acid  exactly  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  the  solution  evaporated  ; 

I 
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to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  ahsolnte 
alcohol,  whereupon  anisoic  acid  passes  into  solution  and  may  Ue  converted 
into  a  baryta  or  silver- salt,  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  baryta  or 
carbonate  of  silyer.  By  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  the  silver-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of  anisoic 
acid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  brought  to  the  crystallising  point  by 
evaporation. 

Properties.  Separates  from  warm  solutions  by  concentration  in  small 
lamince,  by  spontaneous  eraporation  in  small  thick  tablets^  wliich  melt  at 
about  120  and  have  a  strong  acid  reaction* 

Decompositions,  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off 
an  empyreumatic  odour,  alpo  that  of  anisylous  acid,  and  bams  with  a 
bright  flame.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition^  and  by  dry 
distillation  appears  to  yield  a  sublimate  of  anisic  acid  (vid.  Ann.  Pkarm, 
97,  366). 

Comhinations,    Anisoic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  water. 

With  bases  it  forms  the  anisoates. 

Anisoate  of  Soda. —  Preparation  (p.  603.)  By  recrystallisation  from 
hot  water,  it  is  obtained  in  white  crystalline  nodules.  Dissolyes  readily 
in  water.  Dried  at  100°,  it  contains  8*9  p.  c.  sodium,  and  is  therefore 
C«>NaH"0«  (calculation  =  8*9  p.  c.  Na). 

Anisoate  of  Baryta,  —  Preparation  (sup.).  Easily  soluble  nodules 
resembling  those  of  the  soda-salt. 

limpricht  &  Ritter. 

20  C   120-0  ....  39-78  89-44 

Ba 68-6  ....  22*74  22-39 

17  H  17-0  ....  5-65  6-44 

12  O  960  ....  31-83  3273 

C0BaH»7O«  301-6    ....  10000    10000 

Anisoate  of  Silver,  Obtained  as  aboye  described,  or  by  decomposing 
the  baryta-salt  with  sulphate  of  silver. 

Crystalline  nodules,  which  in  the  moist  state  blacken  on  exposure  to 
light. 

Dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  Limpricht  &  Ritter. 

20  C    120....  35-19  34-1 

Ag 108  ....  31-67  32-2 

17  H    17  ....  4-98  40 

12  O    96  ....  28-16  29-7 


C»AgH'70"    341  ....  100-00  100-0 

Anisoic  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  eth^. 
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Addenda  to  compounds  containing  20  At.  Carbon. 
Product  of  the  decomposition  of  Amalic  Acid. 

C»N*H"0». 

RoCHLBDBB.  &  ScHWARTz.     Wtefi,  Akad.  Ber,  12»  190. 

Amalic  acid  (xi,  433)  dissolves  with  pale  yellow  colour  in  warm  concentrated 
bisulphite  of  ammonia,  the  solution  when  heated  becoming  darker  and  depositing 
needles,  which,  after  boiling  for  some  time,  cause  the  liquid  to  solidify.  The  whole  is 
left  to  cool,  and  the  needles  are  collected,  washed,  and  pressed. 

White,  silky  needles,  free  from  sulphur. 


20  C  

In 

I 
vacuo, 

..  120  ....    4317 

.     56  ....     2014 

..     14  ....       504 

..     88  ....     31-65 

Rochleder  &  Schwartz. 

tnean. 
43-24 

4  N 

14  H 

20-27 

5'38 

11  O 

31-11 

C»Nm"0" 

..  278  ....  10000 

100-00 

The  compound  acquires  a  rose-colour  by  exposure  to  moist  air  (containing 
ammonia).  — It  decomposes  when  heated,  giving  off  colourless  and  purple  smoke,  con- 
bi^ting  of  crystalline  spangles.  —  Left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  it  decomposes,  yielding  light  yellow  crystals  which  contain  58-77  p.  c. 
platinum,  and  are  probably  therefore  Reiset's  ammonio-platinous  chloride  (vi,  300 ; 
calculation  58*79  p.  c.  Pc).     Perhaps  formed  in  this  manner : 

C«>N*H"0"  +   HO  +   PtCl'  «  N2H«PtCl  +   C«>H8N«0«  +  HCl. 

(Rochleder  &  Schwartz.) 

The  compound  dissolves  very  readily  in  adds,  but  not  in  other  liquids.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  does  not  precipitate  bichloride  of  platinum,  even  after 
addition  of  ether-alcohol. 


%  Derivatives  of  Sulphonaphthalic  Acid. 

KiMBEBLY.    Ann,  PJiarm.  114,  129;  abetr.  Rep,  CIdm,  pure,  2,  258. 

Sulphite  op  Chloronaphthalin.  C**^H^C1,2S0'.  — Naphthyisuiphurous 
Chloride,  Chhriir  der  naphtyUchwefligen  Saure.  —  Produced  by  the  action  of 
pentacbloride  of  phosphorus  on  sulphonaphthalate  of  soda  (p.  17) : 

C»H8,2SO'  +  PC13  -  C»H'C1,2S02   +  PClSQ*  +  NaCl. 

1  At.  of  the  soda-ealt  dried  at  100^  is  intimately  mixed  in  a  slightly 
heated  capsule  with  1  At.  pentacbloride  of  phosphorus ;  and  the  solidified 
mass  is  triturated  and  washed  with  water,  till  the  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorous is  completely  decomposed  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved : 
the  residue  consists  of  sulphite  of  chloronaphthalin.  It  is  purified  by 
drying  on  filtering  paper,  dissolving  in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  filtering, 
evaporating,  and  drying  at  100°. 
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White,  inodorous  Bolid  body,  which  melts  at  65°  and  eolidifies  at  a 
lower  temperature  in  roanded  lamellar  masses.  Partially  volatile  witiioiU 
decomposition^  but  begins  to  decompose^  even  at  120^. 


20  C  

120*0  ....    62'95 

7  H  

7-0  ....      3-U 

CI 

2  S  

35-5  ....     15-67  .... 

32-0  ....     14-12  .... 

....  15-62 

....  14-03 

6  0  

32-0  ....     14-12 

C»H"C1,2S0*     226-5  ....  lOO'OO 

May  be  regarded  aa  /nsouA/  r  q\»  denying  from  the  mixed  type  -j  uq,  • 

The  compound  is  decomposed  by  tDcUer  and  by  the  aqueous  and  alco- 
holic solutions  of  potash,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sulphonaphthalic  acid : 

C»H7Cl,2S03  +  2H0  «  HCl  +  C»H8,2SO»: 

With  absolute  alcohol,  it  forms  hydrochloric  aoid  and  snlphonaphthalate 
of  ethyl : 

C«H7C1,2S0«  +  C<H«02  -  HCl  +  C«H7{C<H«),2SO». 

Sulphite  of  chloronaphthalin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  disaolrea  in 
mdphide  of  carbon,  oxyckloride  of  pho^phoruB,  ether  taaidi  bentene;  likewi«e 
in  alcohol,  but  not  without  alteration. 

SULPHONAPHTHALATE  OF  EtHYL.  C»*H»S*0«=C*»H'(C*H*),  SSO*.  — 
Sulphonaphthalic  ether.  Ether  naphUfltulfuremx,  NaphtyUchw^tiffunwet  Aetkyi. 
(Kimberly.)  —  Produced  by  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  on  sulphate  of 
chloronaphthalin  (vidsup.)  —  In  preparing  the  ether,  it  is  best  to  use 
2  At.  alcohol  to  1  At.  of  the  sulphite.  —  The  excess  of  alcohol  is  expelled 
by  distillation,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  water.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  produced  at  the  same  time,  acta  npon  the  alcohol^  forming  chloride  of  ethyl  and 
water,  which  then  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  sulphite  of  chloronaphthalin, 

Sulphonaphthalic  ether,  recently  prepared,  is,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, a  viscid  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify,  even  at  — B°  or  — 10  .  If 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  heat  it  as  high  as  50^  during  the  prep«ration 
and  purification,  it  crystallises,  after  a  few  days,  in  aggregated  {jaminsd  ; 
but  if  it  has  been  more  strongly  heated,  it  does  not  crystallise  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

Kimberle. 

24  C 144  ....  61-01  ........  60-77 

12  H...; 12  ....       5-09  519 

2  S  32  ....     13-56  13-77 

6  O 48  .,..     20-34  20-27 

C»H'(C«H«),2SO'    236  ....  100-00  10000 

It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid, 
naphthalln,  and  carbonaceous  matter.  —  Heated  with  water  to  about  150° 
in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  alcohol,  naphthalin^  and  sulphuric  acid,  withoat 
any  secondary  products,  according  to  the  equation  : 

Ca>Ii"(C^H«),2S05  +  4H0  =  C^H'O*  +  C«>H»  +  2  (HO,SO»). 
Potdeh  transforms  it  into  alcohol  and  sulphoni^hihalate  of  potash.  — 
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With  pmiachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  sulphite  of  chloronaphthaJin, 
chloride  of  ethyl,  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 

It  is  insolohle  in  watery  hut  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Naphthylthionamidb.  C'^H«NSW^(?*H'Ad,2S0».— Produced  hy 
the  action^  of  ammonia  on  sulphite  of  chloronaphthalln.  The  sulphite 
triturated  in  a  hasin  with  aqueous  ammonia,  becomes  heated  and  melts  to 
a  yellow  oil,  solidifying  in  a  light  yellow  amorphous  mass,  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  water,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  crystallisation. 
— 'It  forms  microscopic  crystals  apparently  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system,  greyish  yellow  when  dry,  light  yellow  when  moist,  and 
becoming  reddUh  by  exposure  to  the  air.  lu  boiling  water,  it  melts  to  a 
viscid  ma£<8,  "^rithout  decomposing.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
ammonia,  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcohol  and  ether.  Potash  decomposes  it 
into  an^^nionia  and  sulphonaphthalic  acid  : 


20  C  

9  H 

120  ....    57-96  

9  ....      4-36  

Kiraberly. 

...     57-58 
4-55 

N 

2  S  

14  ....      6-77  

32  ....     15-45  

...       6-64  ....  6-36 
...     15-57 

4  O 

32  ....     15-46  

...     15  66 

C»H7Ad,2SOS  207  ....  lOO'OO  100*00 

Hay  be  regarded  as  {<^Wy  >  ^  deriving  from  the  mixed  type  usoz  r 

H*     J 

ArgetUo-napJUhyWiiowimide.  C*»H»AgNSK)*=C«^AdH»Ag,2S0«.  — A 
slightly  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylthionamide  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  as  the  ammonia  evaporates  in  the  air, 
argento-naphthylthionamide  is  deposited  in  small  radiating  needles, 
which  alter  by  exposure  to  light.  They  are  soluble  in  ammonia,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  likewise,  without  apparent  alteration,  in  glacial  aeetic  acid. 

—  Contains  34*  1 0  p.  c.  silver,  the  formula  requiring  34*3$)  p.  c. 

BenzoylrnaphthyWiionamide,  C"H^NS«0«  =  C»AdH«(C"H»O0,2SO'. 

—  Obtained  by  melting  naphthylthionamide  with  chlonde  of  benzoyl. 
It  is  solable  in  alcohol  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  from  its 
solutions  in  prisms  apparently  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 
Potash  decomposes  it,  yielding  ammonia,  benzoate  of  potash  and  sulpho- 
naphthylate  of  potash.  — Contains  4'36  p.  c.  nitrogen  and  10*41  solphur 
(calculation  =  4*50  p.  c.  N  and  10*28  S). 

Argento-henzoyl-naphthyltJdoTMmide.  C*'AdH»Ag(C^*H*0«),2S0'.  — 
The  solution  of  the  preceding  compound  in  absolute  alcohol  forms,  with 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  ammonia  evaporates,  an  amorphous 
ilocculent  precipitate,  sparingly  solable  in  alcohol  and  decomposed  by 
boiling.  By  precipitating  its  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  with  a  slight 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  raising  the  temperature  for  a  few  seconds  to 
30°  or  40^,  the  compound  maybe  obtained  in  shining  microscopic  crystals. 

—  Contains  24*94  p.  c.  silver  and  7*75  sulphur  (calculation  =  25*83  p.  c. 
Ag  and  7*65  S).     (Kimberly.) 
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Gumylamines. 

A.  Rossi.    Compt.  rend.  51,  570;  Bep.  Chim.pure,  2,  465. 

CiminamiMa,  *—  These  bodies  which  are  aDaloffOirs  to  the  ctfajlaipin^ 
methylamines,  Ac,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  anrmonia  on  chloride  of 
cumyl  (p.  165).      When  a  mixture  of  chloride   of  cumyl  and   fitrong^ 
alcoholic  ammonia  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  placed  in  tUs 
water-bath,  and  then  left  to  cool,  sal-ammoniac  separates,  together  with  a 
few  drops  of  oily  tricumylamine.     The  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated, 
leaves  a  crystalline  residue  consisting  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  cumjla" 
mine  and  bicumylamine,  mixed  with  oily  tricumylamine,  which  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  remains  after  evaporation  of'  the  ether  as  an 
oil,  which  may  be  made  to  crystallise  by  agitation.  —  The  hydrochlorates 
of  the  other  two  bases  are  separated  by  fractional  crystalline  iNm  watery 
the  hydrochlorate  of  bicumylamine  being  much  less  soluble  in  waC ^r  than 
the  cumylamine-salt.     The  bases  are  separate  from  the  hydrochloraiC^  bj 
distillation  with  potash. 

Cumylamine,  C«>H"N  =  C««H"Ad,H«  =  N,H«,C»H".  —  CuminamiMe 
primaire.  —  Isomeric  with  bietliylaniline  (xi,  307).  —  Colourless  oily  liquid,  which 
does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  —  Volatile  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  produces  white  fumes  in  the  approach  of  a  rod  mobtened 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Begins  to  boil  at  about  280%  with  partis 
decomposition  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Absorbs  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  solid  compound.  —  Th^  hydrochlorate 
crystallises  in  nacreous,  rhomboidal  laminas.  —  The  chJoroplcUinaU  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  whence  it  crystallises  in  small  yellow- 
plates. 

JSieumijlamine,  C^^'H^N  =  C*^Hi°(C»H")Ad,H«  =  N.H(C«»H'^)^  — 
Cttminamine  teeondaire*  Dense,  colourless  oily  liquid,  beginning  to  boil, 
with  decomposition,  above  300°.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  crystallises  in  needles  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  —  The  chloroplatincUe  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in  small  roseate  needles. 

Tricumylamine,  Q^YIP^  =  q»H»(C»HW)»Ad,H»  =  N.((?°H^)».— 
Cuminamine  ietiiaire.  Crystallises  in  small  rhomboidal  laminro,  which 
melt  at  81°  —  82°.  Insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
boiling  alcohol,  slightly  in  cold  alcohol.  It  does  not  affect  the  colour  of 
litmus.  The  hydrochlorate^  which  crystallises  in  needles  grouped  in 
crosses,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  The 
chloroplaiinate  crystallises  with  difficulty  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits 
it  in  a  viscous  mass  which  solidifies  in  drying. 


OxldUing properiies  qf  OH  of  Turpentine  (comp.  p.  256).  —  Berthc^lot  has  ezamiaed 
the  oxidation  of  various  substances  in  contact  with  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air.  5  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  turpentine,  rectified  a  few  weeks 
previously,  were  introduced  into  a  10-litre  bottle,  together  with  50  grammes  of  water 
and  100  cub.  cent,  of  a  standard  solution  of  indigo  (requiring  for  decoloration  50  cub. 
cent,  of  chlorine  »25  cub.  cent,  oxygen).    The  whole  was  left  to  itself  at  20^  to  30*"  for 
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eight  months,   the  indigo -solution  being  added  by  portiotts  of  50  toIs.  at  a  time. 
The  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  1  toI.  of  the  oil  of  tm^ientine  were  as  follows  i 

In      7  days  20  vols,  oxygen. 

»     16  »  40 

If     25  „  60  „ 

j»     37  t,  80  ff 

„     63  „  102  „ 

,f    77  „  108 

n  160  „  135  „ 

»  182  , 146  „ 

i>  220  „  168 

At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  found  to  be  completely  resinised. 
and  had  lost  all  its  characteristic  properties.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
indigo  amounted  to  12  times  as  much  as  would  be  sufficient  fur  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  that  is  to  say :  1  At.  oil  of  turpentine,  C^H'"',, 
determines  the  absorption  of  4 '7  At.  oxygen  by  the  indigo.  —  The  rate  of  absorption 
varied  considerably  during  the  experiment. 

The  oxidation  of  pyroffollate  of  potash  by  active  oil  of  turpentine  takes  place 
immediately,  attaining  its  extreme  limit  in  a  few  seconds.  —  Mercury  shaken  up  witb 
active  oil  of  turpentine  is  quickly  killed;  at  the  same  time  a  black  powder  is  formed ,1 
which  appears  to  be  the  suboxide.  —  A  solution  of  cane^augar  left  for  seven  months  in 
a  large  bottle,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oil  of  turpentine,  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Oil  of  turpentine  acquires  the  oxidising  power  when  merely  left  to  itself  in  a  vessel 
containing  air ;  sunshine  accelerates  the  action,  but  is  not  necessary  to  it.  The  time 
required  for  the  development  of  the  oxidising  power  is  not  very  long :  for  oil  of  turpen- 
tine cannot  be  absolutely  deprived  of  it,  unless  very  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  — 
Active  oil  of  turpentine  retains  its  power  for  several  years,  probably  till  it  is  completely 
resinised.  The  oxidating  power  may  be  destroyed  by  boiling  or  by  agitation  in  a  close 
vessel  with  deoxidising  substances,  such  as  indigo  or  pyrogallate  of  potash. — The 
oxygen  absorbed  by  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  partly  displaced  by  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid ;  but  the  quantity  thus  displaced  does  not  exceed  the  yjir  P^*  ^^  ^"^  which  is 
absorbable  by  indigo.  The  amount  of  this  active  oxygen  is  also  much  greater  than  that 
which  is  merely  soluble  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  amounting  in  fact  to  half  the  volume 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  whereas  the  portion  simply  dissolved  does  not  exceed  one-fifch 
of  the  volume  of  the  liquid.  —  From  these  phenomena,  Berthelot  concludes  that  the 
active  oxygen  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  in  a  state  of  combination,  similar  to  that  of  the 
transferable  oxygen  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  (N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phya*  58,  426 ;  Rep» 
Chim,  pure,  2,  269.) 


Volatile  Oil  of  Citrus  Lumia. 

S.  DE  LucA.    Compt.  rend,  51,  258;  jB<fp.  Ohim,  pure,  2,  462, 

Obtained  by  expressing  tbe  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Ztimia,  a  plant 
wliicb  grows  abundantly  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  yields  a  fruit  very 
muck  like  tbe  lemon.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  oil  distils  between  ISC'* 
and  1 90^  yielding  a  limpid  colourless  liquid. 

Tbe  portion  boiling  at  180"^  is  isomeric  witb  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
has  a  density  of  0*853  at  18**.  It  possesses  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
=  34°  for  tbe  sensitive  tint.  It  is  sligbtly  soluble  in  alcobol,  very  easily 
soluble  in  etber  and  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  resfnisod  by  nitric  acid, 
—  Mixed  witb  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  it  produces  after  a  wbile,  a  crystal- 
lised bydrate.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  both  a  liquid  and  a 
crystalline  compound.  The  crystallised  compound,  which  has  a  peculiar 
odour  and  nielta  at  a  low  temperature,  is  a  hihydroddorate  C**H",2HC1. 
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AmbeMamphor,   C»Hwo». 

Berthelot  &  BuiONET.     CompU  rend.  50,  606;  JR^p,  Chvni,  pure,  189. 

Obtained  by  distilling  powdered  amber  with  a  fourth  of  its  weiglit  of 
potash  and  a  large  quantity  of  water;  it  then  passes  orer  witb  tlie 
vapour  of  water,  a  kilogramme  of  amber  yielding  3  grammes  of  tke 
camphor.  —  It  resembles  common  camphor  in  its  physical  properties, 
excepting  in  having  a  more  penetrating  and  persistent  odour.  It  is 
isomeric  with  bomeol  (p.  332),  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  bjr  its 
smaller  dextro-rotatory  power  which  is  only  4*5°,  whereas  that  of 
natural  borneol  is  33 '4°,  and  that  of  artificial  borneol,  prepared  from 
common  camphor  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  is  44*9^. 

It  unites  with  hydrochloric  add  (with  elimination  of  water),  formin|^ 
the  compound,  O'^H^CI ;  similarly  with  stearic  add.  The  latter  eompoand 
distilled  with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  reproduces  the  amber-camphor  with 
its  original  rotatory  power  and  other  physical  properties.  The  eamphor 
probably  exists  in  the  amber  in  the  form  of  a  compound  ether. 


Oil  of  Gajeput. 

Max.  Schmidl.     Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,   22, 
869;  abstr.  Proceedings  of  the  same,  4,  326  (Session  1859-60). 

This  oil  consists  mainly  of  the  bihydrate  of  a  hydrocarbon  (cajputene), 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  has  a  green  colour,  even  when  puri- 
fied by  distillation  from  the  copper-salts,  which  it  generally  contains  (see 
page  335).  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*926  at  10^  On  submitting  it  to 
fractional  distillation,  bihydrate  of  eajputene,  which  constitutes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  crude  oil,  passes  over  between  175°  and  178°;  smaller 
fractions,  perhaps  products  of  decomposition,  are  obtained  from  178**  to 
240°  and  from  240°  to  250°,  and  at  250°  only  a  small  residue  is  left,  con- 
sisting of  carbonaceous  and  resinous  matter  mixed  with  metallic  copper. 
On  treating  this  residue  with  ether,  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated,  leaves  a  green  resin,  soluble  in  the  portion  which  boils 
between  175°  and  178°,  and  capable  of  restoring  its  original  colour. 

Cajputene.  C*°H*'.  —  Obtained,  together  with  two  isomeric  hydro- 
carbons, {isocrfjpuiene  and  paracajptUene)  by  cohobating  bihydrate  of 
cajputene  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
distilling  off  the  liquid,  whereupon  cajputene  passes  over  at  160° — 165°, 
isocajputene  at  176^ — 178°,  and  paracajputcne  at  310° — 316°. 

Cajf)utene  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  odour 
resembling  that  of  hyacinths.  Sp.  gT.= 0*850  at  15°.  Yapour-density 
4-717. 

Scbmidl. 

20  C 120  ....     88-24  8829  ....    8834 

]6H 16,...     11-76  11-91....     11-78 

C»HW  136  ....  lOQOO  100-20  ....  100*12 


Mtota 
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Vol.  DeiMity. 

C-yaponr    , 20  8*3200 

H-gas 16  1-1088 

Vapour  of  cajputene 2  9-4288 

1  4-7144 

Cajputene  is  permanent  in  the  air.  -—  It  is  not  affected  by  iodine  at 
ordinary  temperatares,  bat  at  a  higher  temperature,  hydrogen  is  eyolved 
and  a  black  liqnid  is  formed.  —  Bromine  acts  quickly  on  it,  producing  a 
dark  viscid  oil.  —  With  paseotu  hydrochioric  acid,  it  forms  a  beautiful 
Yiolet  liqnid,  but  no  crystalline  compound,  even  at  — 10°.  —  A  mixture 
of  ordinary  nitric  and  sulphurie  acids  act  upon  it  with  violence,  forming 
a  yellow  brittle  resin. 

Cajputene  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  aU  of 
turpentine. 

Isoeajptdene  C?^W\  —  Obtained :  (1.)  as  above.  •—  (2.)  By  distilling 
the  bihydrate  of  cajputene  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Oil  boiling  between  176''  and  178°.  Has  an  odour  less  agreeable 
than  that  of  cajputene,  and  becoming  more  pungent  and  aromatic  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  oil  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  yellow  colour. 
Sp.  gr.  =  0-857  at  16°.     Vapour-density  of  (1)  =  482;  of  (2)  =4-52, 

SchmidL 


Prepared  by  (Xi  Prepared  hy  (2) 

20  C  120  ....     88-24  88-16  ....  88-18  88-05  ....     88*23 

16  H 16  ....     11-76  11-64  ....  11-68  11-90  ....     11*83 

C«»HW   136  ....  100-00  99-80  ....  9986  99*95  ....  100*06 

Iodine^  bromine,  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acidsy  act  upon  isocajpetene  in  the  same  manner  as  on  cajpu- 
tene. With  oil  of  vitriol,  and  with  dilute  sulphuric  hydrochloric  or  niti'ic 
acids  (neither  of  which  acts  upon  cajputene),  it  forms  dark  viscid 
liquids. 

Isocajputene  is  insoluble  in  wafer  and  in  alcohol,  but  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  ether  and  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Paracajputene  C^^H".  —  Obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  distilling 
bihydrate  of  cajputene  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid;  passes  over 
between  310°  and  316°.  It  is  very  viscous,  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour, 
and  in  certain  directions  exhibits  deep-blue  fluorescence.  Vapour- 
density  7'96. 


40  C    .... 
32  H    .... 

....  240  ....     88-24  .... 

....      3^    ....      11*/D   .... 

Schmidl. 

....     88-30 
....     1206 

C-Vapour 
H-gas 

Vol. 

•...  ^"    ... 
•....  «>«     ... 

Density. 

16*6400 

2-2176 

C«HW 

...  272  ....  10000  .... 

....  100*36 

Vapour   ... 

li...      £      ... 

....  18-8576 
9*4288 

The  difference  between  the  experimental  and  calculated  Taponr-densities  is  probably 
dve  to  deoomporition,  taking  place  at  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  determina- 
tion. 

Paracajputene  oxidises  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  acquiring  a 
red  coloar  and  resinous  consistence.  —  A  mixture  of  niiric  and  sulphuric 
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acids  does  not  act  so  violently  on  it  as  on  cajpatene  and  isooajpatene.  — 
With  hydrochlo^'ic  acid  gas,  it  forms  a  dark  viscid  liquid  which  does  not 
yield  crystals^  even  at  — 10^ 

Insolable  in  water,  alcohol  and  oU  of  turpentine;  sol  able  in  Mer. 

Hydrates  op  Cajputene. — a.  irono-7*yira^,C*H",H0.-- Obtained 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oil  of  cajeput.  When  the  crude  oil  is 
raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  deep  open  vessel,  and  oil  of  vitriol  con- 
tinuously dropped  into  it,  violent  ebullition  takes  place,  aocompaniedy 
after  a  while,  by  a  peculiar  crackling  sound.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed, 
the  flame  must  be  lowered  and  the  acid  very  cautiously  added  till  the 
liquid  suddenly  assumes  a  dark  colour,  extending  in  an  instant  from  the 
surface  throaghout  the  whole  depth.  —  The  vessel  must  then  be  imme* 
diately  removed  from  the  fire,  otherwise  further,  decomposition  will  take 
place,  attended  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  upper  oily  liquid 
is  separated  from  the  acid  on  which  it  floats,  well  washed,  and  distilled, 
and  the  portion  which  passes  over  from  the  170°  to  175°  is  collected  and 
rectified. 

Oily  liquid,  having  a  vapour-density  of  5*19  to  5*27. 

Schmidl.  Yol.  Denatj. 

20  C 120  ....    82-75  82.71  C-vapour  ....  20    8-320O 

17  H 17  ....     11-72  11-77  H-gas 17     1-1781 

0 8  ....       5-53  5-52  0-gas 4     0-5548 

C^OH^^o  ....  145  ....  100-00  100-00    Vapour  2  10-0529 

1  5-0264 

The  vapour-density  ia  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  the  molecule  C^H'^^O,  which 
occupies  two  Tolnmes  of  yapour,  contains  but  1  At.  oxygen.  Probably  the  true  formula 
of  the  body  is  C«H»*03  «  c*>HM  +  HH)*,  this  molecule  spUtting  up  at  high  tempera- 
tures  into  C^H'^  and  H'O^,  each  of  which  occupies  two  Tolnmes  of  Tapour,  and  eonae- 
quently  the  two  together  occupy  4  volumes  (compare  ziii,  487.) 

5.  BihydraU.  C»H^O*  =  C«»H»  2H0.  This  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  cajeput  (p.  510),  and  passes  over  in  the  fractional  distillation 
between  175°  and  178**.  After  rectification,  it  is  a  colourless  oil  which 
boils  constantly  at  175^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*903  at  17^,  and 
vapour-density  =  5*43. 

Schmidl.  Vol.  Density. 

20  C 120  ....     77-92  77*84  C-vapour  ....  20  8*3200 

18  H 18....     11-68  11-91  H-gas 18  1-2465 

2  0 16....     10-40  10-25  0-gas 1  1-1093 


C»H«0«  ....  154  ....  100-00  100-00  Vapour 2  10-6758 

1  5-8379 

Decompositions,  1  •  Exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
moist  state,  it  changes  to  a  reddish  liquid  which  ultimately  exhibits  a 
rather  strong  acid  reaction  with  litmus.  —  2.  Iodine  dissolves  in  tbe  oil, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  forms  crystalline  compounds  (p.  515). — 
3.  Bromine  acts  quickly  upon  it,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds 
under  similar  circumstances  (p.  514).  —  4.  Chlorine  goM  passed  into  the 
oil  raises  the  temperature,  but  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  it  further ;  but 
nascent  chlorine  (evolved  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  oil 
mixed  with  dilute  nitric  acid)  converts  it  into  bichloride  of  cajputene 
QjojjwQl* — 5^  Anhydrous  pnosphoric  acid  heated  with  the  bibydrate, 
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takes  away  the  whole  of  its  water,  converting  it  into  cajpntene,  isocaj- 
putene  and  paracajputene  (p.  511).  —  6.  Chloride  of  zinc  likewise  deby- 
dmtes  it,  but  less  completely. — 7.  Oil  of  vitriol  acta  but  very  slowly 
on  tbe  oil  at  low  temperatures ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to 
rise,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  the  oil  blackens  and  ultimately 
suffers  complete  decomposition.  If  the  action  be  checked  at  a  certain 
point,  a  sulpho-acid  is  formed,  which  yields  a  soluble  baryta-salt.  Oil  of 
vitriol  dropped  into  the  oil  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  the  manner  described 
at  page  512,  takes  away  half  the  water,  forming  monohydrate  of  cajpu- 
tene.  —  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  contrary  causes  the  bihydrate  to 
take  up  4  At.  more  water,  converting  it  into  0*11"+ 6H0.  —  Fuming 
oil  of  vitriol  converts  the  bihydrate  into  a  thick  brown  liquid,  which  boils 
above  360**.  —  8,  Fuming  nitric  acid  rapidly  oxidises  the  oil,  even  at 
Ordinary  temperatures,  forming  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  Ordi- 
nary nitric  acid  produces  the  same  effect  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  at 
ordmary  temperatures,  it  acts  very  slowly,  converting  the  oil  into  a  red 
liquid.  —  9.  Distilled  over  permanganate  or  bichromate  of  potash  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  thick  resinous  liquid.  — 10.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  altered  by  digestion  with  peroxide  of  lead.  — 11.  In  contact 
with  aqueous  potash,  or  when  dropped  into  melting  potash,  it  forms  a 
soluble  salt,  the  acid  of  which  is  precipitated  as  a  resin  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  —  12.  Heated  with  sodium,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  consisting  of  soda  and  an  organic  sub- 
stance, which  is  separated  by  strong  acids  in  the  form  of  a  fragrant  resiu. 
— 13.  When  the  vapour  of  the  bihydrate  is  passed  over  rc^-hot  sodc^ 
lime,  a  yellow  oil  distils  over,  having  a  peculiar  odour  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  bihydrate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soda-lime  becomes 
blackened  by  deposited  charcoal^  and  when  treated  with  acids,  gives  off  a 

large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  yellow  oil  thus  formed  yielded  by  distilla- 
tion a  fraction  boiling  between  180**  and  185%  which  gave  in  two  analyses.  79*76  and 
8003  p.  c.  C,  12*20  and  12*07  H,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C^Il-^O^  which 
requires  79*59  p.  c.  C,  12*44  H,  and  7*97  O. 

Combinations.  Bihydrate  of  cajputene  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

0.  Hexhydraie,  C»H«0«  =  C«H«  6H0.  —  Produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  bihydrate,  or  on  crude  oil  of  cajepnt.  —  Two 
pis.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  1  pt.  of  the  crude  oil  j  and  the 
mixture  is  well  shaken  for  several  days  till  the  watery  layer  acquires  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  then  left  to  itself  for  about  ten  days,  whereupon  it 
deposits  crystalline  tufts  of  the  hexhydrate,  adhering  to  the  slaes  of 
the  vessel. 

The  crystals  melt  at  120°,  and  solidify  again  at  ^5^.  On  submitting 
them  to  dry  distillation,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  and  condenses  again 
in  the  colder  parts  of  the  apparatus,  apparently  as  the  unaltered  hex- 
hydrate.  The  crystals  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  iu  boiling 
alcohol : 

Schmidl. 
mean, 

20  C  120  ....    6315  63*20 

22  H 22....     11*57  11*96 

6  O 48  ....     25-28  24*84 

C»H«0«    190  ....  100-00  100-00 

VOL.  XIV.  2  L 
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Crystals  having  tbe  same  composition  were  deposited  from  a  seoondary  firactiott  of 
crude  cajeput-oil,  which  distilled  at  210^  —  230**,  and  was  left  for  a  Terj  lon^  tiiiie 
moist  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crude  oil  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  changes, 
in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  months,  into  a  black  heavy  liquid  in  which  crystals  are 
suspended,  perhaps  consisting  of  the  hexhydrate.  The  same  compound  appears  like- 
wise to  be  formed  in  beautiful  long  prisms,  when  the  crystalline  mass  produced  bj 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  rectified  oil  of  cajepnt  is  thrown  into  water  or 
alcohol. 

Chloride  op  Cajputbne.  C*H'*C1*.  —  Produced  by  tbe  action  of 
Dasoent  chlorine  on  tbe  bihydrate.  Wben  the  portion  of  cajepat-oil, 
distilling  between  175^  and  178%  is  mixed  with  yery  dilute  nitne  add, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  a  violent  action  taket 
place  in  a  few  minutes,  yellow  and  red  fumes  of  chlorine  and  nitroiui 
gas  being  evolved,  and  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued,  cliloride  of 
cajputene  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom,  as  a  limpid  brown  oil,  which 
may  be  freed  from  adhering  nitric  and  nitrons  acid  by  distillation  over 
strong  potash-ley.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  without  alteration,  but  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 
Boiled  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  detonates  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  foimj 
chloride  of  silver. 


20  C  

16  H 

....  120  ....    57-97  .. 

;  SnhmidL 
mean. 

57-45 

8*09 

2  CI 

....    71  ....    34-30  ... 

.....    34-39 

C»H»«C1>  .... 

....  207  ....  10000  .. 

99-93 

Crystals  were  onoe  obtained  by  keeping  the  oil  at  a  low  temperatore,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  analysis. 

MoNOHYDRocHLORATB  OP  Cajputene.  (?"H",HCL  —  Obtained  by 
distilling  the  bihydrochlorate,  and  collecting  apart  the  fraction  wbico 
boils  at  160'' ; 

Schmidl. 

fH€OHm 

20  C  120-0  ....    69-76  69-70 

17  H  17-0  ....      9-88  10-00 

CI 35-5  ....     20-36  2053 

C»Hi7Cl 172-5  ....  100-00  100-23 

A  product  having  the  asme  composition  is  obtained  by  treating  the  bihydrochlorate 
for  several  days  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  ,*  but  its  odour  is  different  from  that 
of  the  product  obtained  by  simple  distillation  of  the  hydrochlorate,  and  resembles  Chat 
of  pelargonic  ether. 

BiHYDROCULORATB  OP  Cajputene.  C*>H*«,2HCL  —  Obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  rectified  cajeput-oil,  mixed  with  a 
third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  or  strong  aqueous  hydrochlorio  acid. 
Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  beautiful  radiating  tufts.  Melts  at  55^,'  and 
solidifies  again  at  SO*'.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell.  —  By  dry  distillation, 
it  gives  off  hydrochloric  gas  at  60^,  and  splits  into  several  fractions,  one 
of  which  is  the  monohydrochlorate.  —  It  is  also  deprived  of  half  its 
chlorine  by  heating  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether. 
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20  C  

Schmidl. 
mean, 

....     57-57 

18  H 

■  •■A                     AO           •■>■                             O        OA            Aaa 

8-94 

2  CI 

.•••           /  1      ....          Oil'ilS      >... 

....     34-49 

C»11«C1«  .... 

....  201  ....  100-00  .... 

....  101-00 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  throagh  rectified  oil  of  cajepnt,  kept  at  a 
low  temperatare,  a  violet  liquid  is  formed  which  in  10  or  15  minutes  solidities  in  a 
crystalline  masa.  This  crystalline  compound  is  extremely  deliquescent,  liquefying  rapidly 
even  when  pressed  between  blotting  paper  cooled  to  — 25* :  the  resulting  liquid  rapidly 
gives  off  fumes  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  is  completely  decomposed  by  distillation.  If 
the  crystalline  mass,  immediately  after  its  formation,  be  thrown  into  water  or  alcohol, 
beautiful  long  prisms  are  formed^  after  a  few  days,  apparently  consisting  of  hexhydrate 
of  cajputene  (p.  513). 

Bromibb  op  Cajputene.  C"H"Br*.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  oil  of  cajeput.  When  dry  bromine  is  dropped  into  the 
rectified  oil,  a  very  brisk  action  takes  place,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
become  covered  with  yellow  needles^  which  however  soon  disappear ;  bat 
if  the  addition  of  the  bromide  be  continued  till  the  reaction  almost  ceases, 
a  dark,  thick,  viscous  oil  is  formed,  which,  after  several  weeks,  deposits 
a  granalar  substance.  By  boiling  the  mixture  with  alcohol,  the  granular 
substance  is  extracted ;  a  heavy  oil  is  left  behind ;  and  the  alcoholic 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  bromide  of  cajputene  as  a  soft  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  fatty  lustre  and  much  resembling  cholesterin. 

Bromide  of  cajputene  melts  at  60"^,  and  solidifies  again  at  ^2^  By 
dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  liquid  which  crystallises  again  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  retort.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash. 
It  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol. 


20  C  

.....  120  ....    26«31  

Schmidl. 

...     26-32  ....    25-97 
4-24  ....       4-16 
70-03 

16  H  

4  Br 

....  320  ....     7017  

C»H»«Br*  .... 

....  456  ....  100-00 

Rectified  oil  of  cajeput  shaken  up  with  bromine-water  forms  a  red  resinj  from 
which  a  solid  substance  separates  in  small  white  prisms  extremely  deliquescent  and 
rapidly  decomposing. 

Another  crystallised  bromine-compound  (probably  a  hydrobromate  analogous  to 
the  hydriodate),  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  compound  (vid,  inf.),  dissolved 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Hydriodate  op  Cajputene. — a.  Anhydtvus,  C**H",HI.  —  Obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  oil  of  cajeput  in  the  same  liquid.  Brisk  action  then  takes  place, 
the  vessel  becoming  very  hot ;  red  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  precipitated  ; 
and  the  oily  liquid  becomes  reddish,  giving  off  vapours  probably  containing 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  if  left  to  itself  for  10  or  12  days,  deposits 
crystals  of  the  hydriodate.  The  reaction  probably  takes  place  as  repre- 
sented by  the  equation  : 

^3C»H»«  +  3PI  -f  6HO  »  3C»H»7I   +  PH»  +  PO  +   P0» 

The  crystals  of  tho  hydriodate  are  deposited  in  cells  like  those  of 
beehives,  and  possess  a  olack  metallic  lustre.  They  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  are  very  stable,  not  being  alteredf,  even  by  boiling 
with  potash : 

2  L  2 
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Schmidl. 

20  C   120  ....    45-45  45*29  ....     45-36 

17  H  17  ....      6-43  6-31  ....       6-35 

1 M.«  127  ••>•     4o*l^ 4o*od 

C^Wn  264  ....  10000 

b.  Eydrated,  C»H"IO  =  C»H",HI  +  HO.  —  When  iodine  ia  added 
in  small  quantities  to  cajepat-oil,  crude  or  rectified,  at  ordinary  iempen- 
tures  no  visible  action  takes  place  (if  external  heat  be  applied,  the  action  ^oes  toe 
far  and  nothing  but  a  Tiacous  masa  ia  prodaced  which  doea  not  cryatallise)  ;    bat  on 

stirring  rather  constantly,  the  action  is  assisted,  partly  by  the  heat 
resulting  from  the  friction  of  the  glass  rod,  partly  by  the  mechanical 
distribution  of  the  iodine,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  soon  rises 
from  10°  to  40^  The  addition  of  iodine  must  then  be  discontinaed,  and 
the  vessel  immersed  in  cold  water.  A  black  crystalline  compoand  then 
separates  after  a  short  time  ;  and  on  separating  this  substance  from  the 
oily  liquid  by  filtration,  pressing  it  between  blotting  paper,  and  iprhen  it 
is  nearly  dry,  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  or  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained,  from 
which  the  hydrated  hydriodate  crystallises  in  prisms  having  a  fine  yellow- 
green  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  They  are  very  deliquescent,  and  melt  at 
80°  into  a  liquid  which  doeanotfecrystallise  in  the  cold.  Potash-ley  liquefies 
the  componnd,  abstracting  part  of  the  iodine^  and  with  the  aid  of  heat 
abstracts  the  whole. 

in€<tn, 

20  C  120  ....     43-95  43-11 

18  H 18  ....       6-50  6-90 

I    127  ....     46-52  46-51 

O  8  ....       2-04  3-48 

C»Hi8I0  273  ....     5901  10000 

Regarded  by  Schmidl  as  hydHodaie  of  monohydraie  ofcajpuiene  »  C^H^O^UI. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  thereby ;  Tery  solnbte 
in  alcohol  and  eiher. 


GRAPHITIC  ACID.  617 
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Frimary  Nudeui  C^H}^  I  Oxygtnrnudeui  CPB}(y. 

Graphitic  Acid. 

C«H*0"  =5  C«H*0*,0*, 
B.  C.  Brodie.    Ann.  Pharm.  114,  6. 

Farmaiian.  By  the  repeated  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric 
acid  on  graphite. 

Preparation.  Graphite  carefully  purified  by  boiling  with  acids  and 
fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  silver  crucible,  is  intimately  mixed 
with  3  At.  chlorate  of  potash;  the  strongest  nitric  acid  is  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  mixture  fluid  ;  and  the  whole  is  either 
exposed  ifi  sunshine  or  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  60°  for  three  or  four 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time,  no  more  yellow  rapours  are  evolved,  the 
mixture  is  to  be  shaken  out  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  undissolved 
portion  completely  washed  by  decantation,  then  dried  on  the  water-bath, 
and  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  same  quantities  of  nitric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  four  times  or  as 
often  as  any  further  alteration  of  the  substance  appears  to  be  produced. 
—  Graphite  cannot  be  completely  converted  into  graphitic  acid  by  one  warming  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid,  even  for  a  long  time.  —  Graphitic  acid  obtained  as 
above  contains  about  J  p.  c.  ash,  probably  derived  from  the  glass  vessels. 

Properties.    Perfectly  transparent,  thin  crystals,  belonging  either  to 
right  or  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 

Brodie. 
At  100*  (Mr  in  vacuo,  ff«  b, 

22  C  ISa.....    6111  60-74....    6104 

4  H  4  ....       1-85  1-85  ....       1*85 

10  O  80  ....    37-01  37-41  ....    3711 


C«H*0»»    216  ....  10000  10000  ....  lOO'OO 

a,  mean  of  eight  analyses;  b^  mean  of  the  same  analyses  after  ded acting  4  p.  c.  ash. 
The  formula  should  perhaps  bo  doubled,  inasmuch  as  Brodie,  from  the  analysis  of  the 
baryta-salti  b  inclined  to  regard  the  acid  as  bibasic. 

Decompositions,  1.  The  acid  decomposes  when  heated,  with  explosion, 
iDcandescence,  and  evolution  of  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  finely  divided 
residue.  — « When    graphitic    acid    is    suspended  in   Rangoon  naphtha 
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(rectified  over  sodium  and  boiling  at  270°)  and  heated,  a  large  qaantitj 
of  water  distils  over  between  100°  and  200°,  whilst  at  first  a  small  and 
afterwards  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  n&phtha 
acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  black  residue  is  left  having  the 
appearance  of  charcoal.  This  residue,  collected  after  3  —  4  honzB 
heating  of  the  graphitic  acid  with  the  naphtha  to  250°,  weighed  66'77 
to  66*98  p.  c,  bat  still  contained  traces  of  transparent  crystals ;  after 
14  hours  heating,  it  weighed  65*77  p.  c,  and  had  then  the  compo^ticn 
G^H'O*.  —  Brodie  gives  the  following  decompontion -formula  as  probable : 

7C«H*0»  «  3C«BP0»  +   12H0  +   12  CO*  +   10  CO. 

(Bat  this  equation  gives  no  aoconnt  of  the  disappearance  of  10  At.  H;  Kr,)  The 
formation  of  3  At.  C^HHy  from  7  At.  CaH«Ol^  should  give  a  residue  of  65-46  per 
cent. 

The  black  residue  obtained  hy  heating  graphitic  acid  with  Rangoon  naplitha,  after 
being  washed  with  ether  and  alcohol,  contains  oh  the  average  80*13  p.  c.  C,  0*58  H, 
and  19*29  O  (after  heating  for  a  short  time,  it  is  comparatively  poor  in  carbon,  bat 
becomes  richer  after  longer  heating).  Calculation  80*00  p.  c.  C,  0*60  H,  and  19*40  O. 
The  residue  obtained  by  heating  graphitic  acid  per  «e,  contained  80*36  p.  c.  C»  0*71  H. 
and  18*93  O.  Heated  for  some  time  to  250**  in  nitrogen  gas,  it  gives  off  2-2$  to 
2*30  p.  c.  water  and  traces  of  carbonic  oxide,  leaving  a  residue  amounting  to  97*16  — 
97*88  p.  c.  The  latter  residue  contains,  on  the  average,  81*82  p.  c.  C,  0*44  H,  and 
17*74  p.c*  O:  it  is  therefore  C^H^O^  (calcuUtion  81*48  p.c.  C»  0*41  H.  and 
18*41  O).  and  is  formed  as  shown  by  the  equation  3  C"H20«  =  C«H*0«  +  2  HO.— 
If  it  be  again  strongly  heated,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  evolved ;  bat  ev«a 
after  several  houris  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  it  still  retains  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

2.  When  hydromlphaie  of  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  potassium  is  poored 
upon  graphitic  acid,  it  decomposes  with  decrepitation,  forming  a  ^raphi- 
toidal  substance  havin?  the  metallic  lustre. 

3.  It  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  boiling  with  acid  solutions  of 
cuprotts  or  stanrious  chloride. 

Combinations,  Graphitic  acid  is  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water, 
not  in  water  containing  acids  or  salts. 

It  unites  with  alkalis.  Shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia^  it  is 
transformed  into  a  transparent  jelly,  without  dissolving,  and  on  addition 
of  acids,  is  precipitated  as  a  jelly,  like  silicic  acid,  which  after  drying  in 
vacuo,  has  the  same  weight  as  the  graphitic  acid  originally  employed. 

Oraphitate  of  Baryta,  —  Moist  graphitic  acid,  shaken  up  with  baryta- 
water,  washed  and  dried  at  1 OO'',  yielded  a  compound  which  contained 
21*19  p.  c.  Ba,  and  after  being  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  still  contained  at  lOO'',  13*30  p.c.  Ba.  Hence 
Brodie  regards  the  former  salt  as  essentially  containing  C^H'BaC 
(calculation  24*13  p.  c.  Ba),  and  the  latter  as  C^H''BaO'°  (calculation  13-73  p.  & 
Ba),  and  graphitic  acid  probably  as  bibasic.  —  The  baryta-salts  are 
hygroscopic  and  detonate  with  violence  when  heated.    (Brodie.) 


LIMETTIC  ACID.  5]  9 


Azo-nttcleua  C^NH^. 

Gryptidine. 

C«NH"  =  C«]^H»,H*. 

Gr.  Williams.  TransJ^Hoy.  Soc.  Edinh.  21,  Pt.  iii.  377;  CTiem,  Oaz. 
1856,  261  aod  283;  abstr.  69,  355;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresher.  1856, 
537. 

Known  only  ta  a  platinam-Balt. 

Found,  together  with  many  other  products,  in  coal-tar,  and  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  chinoliue  (xiii,  243)  among  the  products  boiling  at 
about  274°.  As  Lowe?er  these  products  still  contain  chinoline  and 
lepidine  (xiv,  103),  from  which  the  cryptidine,  on  account  of  its  small 
quantity,  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  tho 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  portiou  which  distils  at  274°  is  mixed 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  ;  and  the  platinum-salt,  which  precipitates  as 
a  yellow  pasty  mass,  soon  becoming  crystalline,  is  recry stall ised  from 
boiling  water,  and  washed  with  ether  alcohol ;  —  or  the  portion  distilled 
between  270"  and  274**  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  an  insoluble 
powder  is  separated,  and  this  is  converted  into  a  platinum-salt. 

Williams. 
Platinum^salt.  mean. 

22  C  132-0  ....     36  31  35*89 

N 140  ....  3-85 

12  H 120  ....       3-30  3-37 

Pt 990  ....     27-24  2717 

3  CI 106-5  ....  29-30 

CBNH",HCl,Pta2  363-5  ....  10000 

Cryptidine  is  isomeric  with  etbyl-chinoline  and  methyl-lepidine. 


Fnmarjf  Nudew  C»H" :  OxygenrnudeMs  C*H«0*. 

Limettic  Acid. 

c»H«o»  =  c«H»o^o^ 

H.  VoHL.    N.  Br.  Arch,  74,  16;  abstr.  Pharm.  Ckntr.  1853,  318. 

Formation,  Produced,  together  with  formic  and  acetic  acids,  by  the 
action  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  lime  (p.  304), 
and  oil  of  rosemary  (p.  396). 
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JPreparatum,  Oil  of  lime  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  mixtore  of 
bichromate  of  potasb  and  sulpbnric  acid  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  oil  which 
is  volatilised  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  dereloped,  is  collected  aod 
poured  back.  As  soon  as  the  action  is  finished,  the  liquid  is  dilated  with 
water ^  and  the  limettic  acid  which  separates  as  a  resin  is  washed,  and 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  precipitation 
with  nitric  acid^  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Properties.    White,  crystalline.     Volatilises  when  heated,  and  forms 
a  crystalline  deposit  on  cold  bodies.    It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 


At  100^- 
22  C  

132  ....     55-93 

O    ....          u'o" 

96  ....    40-86 

......M 

..M.... 

......a. 

VoM. 

mean, 

a.               b. 

55-79  ....    55-97 

8  H  

3-46  ....      3-43 

12  O  

40-75  ....    40-60 

C«H80» 

236  ....  100-00 

10000  ....  100-00 

a,  from  oil  of  lime ;  ^,  from  oil  of  rosemary.    According  to  Vohl,  it  is  monobasic 
and  «  C"H*0«. 

Limettic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  vjoUr. 

Limettate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  acid 
neutralised  with  ammonia.  Powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
blackening  on  exposure  to  light.  Contains  51-44  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver 
(C»H6Ag«0»=51-56  p.  c.  AgO.) 

Limettic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 


Oxygen-nucleus  C»H><>0*. 

Bottlerin. 

C«H"0«  =  C«HW0S0". 

Anderson,    ^dinh.  New  Phil.  J,  (new  series)  1,  300;  abstr.  Pharm. 
Centr.  1855,  372;  Lieb.  £opp.  1855,  669. 

The  stellate  hairs  and  glands  wliich  cover  the  fruit  of  BottUria  iincioria,  and  are 
used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  dye,  contain  rottlerin,  together  with  a  floccolent  substance, 
C40HWO«,  and  a  resinous  colouring  matter,  C«H»0". 

Preparation,  The  colouring  matter  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ether  distilled  off,  the  rottlerin  then  crystallising  from 
the  residue. 

Properties,     Yellow/  silky  crystals. 


22  C  

10  H 

132  ....     69-47  ... 

10  ....       5-26  ... 

Anderson. 

G9-11 

6-35 

6  0 

48  ....     25-27  ... 

25-34 

C22HW06    ... 

ISO  ....  100-00  ... 

....  100-00 

SINAPIC  ACID  521 

Melts  when  heaied,  giving  off  pan^nt  vapours  and  leaving  charcoal. 
—  By  bromine,  it  is  qnicklj  decolorised^  with  formation  of  a  n  on-crystal - 
lisable  substitution -product.  —  With  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  yellow 
solution^  bat  hot  oil  of  vitriol  chars  it^  giving  off  sulphurous  acid.  — 
Nitric  acid  first  converts  it  into  a  yellow  resin,  and  then  decolorises  it. 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  with  red  colour  in  alkalis.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
easily  soluble  in  ether. 


Primary  Nucleus  CH*' :  Oxygen-m^cUus  C»*H"0*. 

Sinapic  Acid. 

C»H"0^^  =  C«H»0*,0«. 

V.  Babo  &  HiRSCHBRUNN.  (1852.)  Jnti.  Fharm.  84,  19;  abstr. 
Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  916;  J.  pt\  Chem.  58,  283;  N.  Ann.  (Mm. 
Phys.  38,  108;  N.  J.  Plutt-m.  33,  293;  Chem.  Gaz,  1853,  81. 

Formation,  Hydrosnlphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  resolved  by  boiling 
with  potash  or  baryta-water  into  sulphocyanide  of  barium,  sincaline,  and 
sinapate  of  baryta : 

C»NH»Ow  C^NHS^  +  3  BaO  =  C^NBaS?  +  C-H«>08,2BaO  +  CiOH«N02,HO. 

By  exhausting  aqueous  mustard-paste  with  ether,  distilling  off  the  ether,  and 
treating  the  residual  acrid  extract  with  cold  water,  Simon  {Pogg,  44,  601)  obtained  his 
Sen/sdure,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Babo's  sinapic  acid.  It  remains  behind 
when  the  aqueous  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  (if  too  much  heat  is  applied,  sul- 
phurous acid  escapes),  and  may  be  freed  from  soft  resin  by  washing  with  ether  and 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  docs  not  colour  alkalis  yellow,  but  reddens  ferric  sails, 
like  hydrosulphocyanic  acid ;  it  dissolyes  easily  in  alcohol,  slowly  in  ether,  and  is  not 
easily  converted  into  hydrosnlphocyanate  of  sinapine.     (Simon.)  ( 

Preparation.  Hydrosnlphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  boiled  with  potash- 
ley  ;  the  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  of  60  p.  c. 
If  the  solution  be  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  red-brovra  and 
suffers  partial  decomposition,  but  the  unaltered  portion  may  be  recovered  by  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal.  —  The  acid  is  obtained  as  an  insoluble  baryta-salt,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sincaline  by  boiling  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  with  baryta-water. 

Properties,  Small  prisms  which  melt  between  150^  and  200^  and 
solidify  in  the  crystalline  form. 

At  110^  T.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn. 

22  C  132  ....    58-93  58-67  ....    5892 

12  H  12  ....       5-35  4-87  ....       5-67 

10  O  80  ....  35-72  36-46  ....  35-41 

C«H'20«>  224  ....  100-00  100-00  ....  100-00 
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Decompoiitums,  1 .  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  g^ves  oS 
a  colourless  oil,  and  leaves  a  brown  residae,  which  turns  red  after  some 
hours,  and  chars  at  a  low  red  heat.  Ammonia-gas  produces  from  the 
oil  and  the  residue,  crystalline  yellow  substances,  which  dissolre  with 
difficulty  in  water,  and  scarcely  turn  red. — 2.  The  acid  neatralised 
with  potash  or  soda  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  then  brown.  Tlie 
other  sinapates  likewise  alter  quickly  (see  below).  —  3.  By  chlorine-water^  espC' 
cially  when  warm,  it  is  coloured  rose-red  and  then  purple-red,  bnt  not 
dissolved.  —  4.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  red  colour  changing  to 
orange -yellow,  apparently  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  &  nitro- 
compound. -^  In  the  form  of  potash-salt,  it  immediately  redaoes  ffoid 
from  the  terchloride. 

Combinations,  Sinapic  acid  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold,  somewhat 
more  readily  in  hot  water.  —  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  9aUs,  amon^ 
which  those  of  the  alkalis  are  easily  soluble  and  crystallisable,  while  the 
rest  are  difficultly  soluble. 

Sinapate  of  potash  forms  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  calcium 
and  with  solution  of  alum ;  the  latter  precipitate  treated  with  chlorine- 
water,  assumes  first  a  rose-red  and  then  a  dirty  red  colour.  With  ses^i- 
chloride  of  iron,  it  forms  a  rose- red  or  sometimes  a  purple-red  precipitate, 
with  formation  of  ferrous  oxide.  —  From  solution  of  copper  and  lead-salUj 
it  throws  down  precipitates  which  soon  turn  blue-green  ;  with  mercuric 
and  silver  salts,  white  precipitates  which  decompose,  with  separation  of 
metal,  especially  on  addition  of  more  alkali. 

Sinapate  of  Potash.  —  Precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
absolute  alcohol,  in  iridescent  laminae,  which  soon  change  after  the  alcohol 
has  been  poured  off. 

Sinapate  of  Baryta.  —  (Vid.  p.  520.)  Sinapic  acid  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  baryta-water  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  water  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

V.  Babo  &  HirBchbninn. 
mean, 

22  C  132  ....    36-80  3645 

10  H 10  ....       278  2-90 

8  O 64  ....     17-82  1812 

2  BaO 153  ....     4260  4253 

C«H»0C)8,2BaO 359  ....  10000  100-00 

Sinapic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  inso- 
luble in  ether. 
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ifOerpoUuion :  Sincaline. 

T.  Babo  &  HiRSCHBRUNN.     Ann,  Fharm,  84,  22. 

Foi^moUion.  By  boiling  hjdrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  with  baryta- 
water  or  potash-ley  (p.  520). 

I. 
Preparation,  Hydrosalphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  heated  with  barytar 
water  till  the  sinapate  of  baryta  is  completely  separated ;  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  freed  from  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  acid  by  precipitation  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  iron  or 
copper;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphocyanide  of 
copper  ;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  baryta-water ;  carbonic  acid  passed 
through  it;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
ev^iporated  on  the  i^ater-bath :  carbonate  of  sincaline  then  remains 
behind.  By  neutralising  the  carbonate  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid, 
digesting  the  hydrochlorate  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  and  excess  of  oxide,  in  vacuo 
or  on  the  water-bath,  sincaline  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  crystalline 
mass. 

SincaliDe,  according  to  t.  Babo,  is  C^^NH^^O';  the  formula  here  adopted,  which 
is  that  proposed  by  Gerhardt,  contains  1  At.  hydrogen  less. 

Sincaline  chars  when  keaied,  giving  off  an  odour  of  methylamine  and 
a  combustible  vapour. 

Combinations.  Sincaline  exposed  to  moist  air,  deliquesces  and  becomes 
heated.  —  It  dissolves  sulphur^  with  formation  of  (penta?)  sulphide  and 
sulphate  of  sincaline,  and  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solutions,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved  and  milk  of  sulphur  is  precipitated. 

Sincaline  is  a  stron?  base.  Its  aqueous  solution  acts  upon  metallic 
salts  like  potash,  precipitating  the  oxides,  even  from  the  salts  of  baryta,  • 
lime  and  mercuric  oxide.  The  precipitates  formed  in  solutions  of 
alumina  and  chiwnic  salts  dissolve  in  excess  of  sincaline,  the  chromic 
precipitate  being  reprecipitated  on  boiling.  —  The  sulphate,  hydrochlorate 
and  nitrate  of  sincaline  are  deliquescent. 

Carbonate  of  Sincaline,  —  Aqueous  sincaline  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  forms  a  deliquescent  salt. 

Chloro-aui'ate  of  Sincaline  is  precipitated  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  on  adding  terchloride  of  gold  to  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  sinca- 
line, and  may  be  obtained  in  plumose  crystalline  needles  and  lamin»  by 
washing  with  cold  and  recrystaUising  from  boiling  water. 


10  c   .... 

At  110^ 

V.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn. 
....     60'0  ....     13-55  13'63 

14  H  .... 

....     14-0  ....      3*16 

3-38 

N   .... 
2  O   

!••••• 4*»a*Ba*«Baa«««*«*«iBi 

....     140  ....      316 
....     16*0  ....      3*61 

An .... 

....  196*6  ....     44*42 

44*54 

4  CI  .... 

....  1420  ....     32*10 

C»»H»«N02,HCl,AuCl»  .... 

....  442-6  ....  10000 
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So  accordinj):  to  Gerh^rdt  (TYaiU,  2,  431);  according  to  t.  Babo  &  Hindbbraaa, 
jt  is  CWH"N02,HCl,AuCP. 

CMoroplatincUe  of  Sincaline,  —  Crystallises  on  miring  bydrochlomte 
of  sincaline  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  evaporating-,  in  splendid 
orange-ooloured  prisms ;  by  slow  evaporation ,  it  is  obtained  in  six-sided 
plates  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  —  At  110^,  it  gives  off  5*32  p.  c.  water 
(by  calcnlation,  2  At =5*50  p.  o.  Aq). 


IOC 

T. 

....    60-0    ...     19-40 

Babo  &  HirscfabnuuL 
19-65 

14  H 

....     14*0  ....      4'53 

5*13 

N 

2  O 

....     14-0  ....       4-53 
....     16-0  ....       5-18 

« 

Ft    

....     98*7  ....     31*92 

3  CI    

....  106-5  ....     34*44 

CioH»»N02,HCl,PtCl« 

...  309*2  ....  100*00 

Conjugated  Compounds  of  Sinapic  Acid. 

Sinapine. 

C»H«NO» 

0.  Henry  &  Garot.    J.  PJiarm,  17,  1.  —  further,  20,  63. 

Pelouzb.     Ann.  Chim.  F/iys.  44.  214;  Fogg.  20,  358;  A^.  Tr.  23,  2,  253; 

JSchw.  60,  408;  J.  Chim.  med,  6,  577;  further,  /.  P?iarm^  17,  271; 

Schw.  63,  93. 
BouTRON  &  RoBiQUET.    J.  Phavm.  17,  279. 
FauriS.     J.  Pharm.  17,  279. 

0.  Henry  &  H.  Plisson.     Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  46,  198. 
WiNCKLER.     Pepert  41,  169;  further,  67,  257. 
Simon.    Pogg.  43,  651;  further,  44,  593. 
BouTRON  &  Fremy.     «/.  Pharm.  26,  50. 
v.  Babo  i&  Hirschbrunn.     Ann.  Pharm.  84,  10;  abstr.  Pkamu  Centr. 

1852,  916;  J.  pr.  Chem.  58,  283;  A^.  Ann.   Chim,  Phys.  38,  108; 

N.  J,  Pharm.  23,  294;  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  81. 

O.  Henry  &  Garot  described,  in  1825,  a  peculiar  sulphuretted  acid  of  white  mui- 
tard,  Acide  sulphosinapique,  which  they  extracted  from  the  fixed  oil.  These  experi- 
ments bowerer  partly  relate  to  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  which  was  obtained  from  white 
mustard  at  the  some  time  by  Hornemann  {Berl.  Jahrb.  29,  1,  29),  and  afterwards  by 
Pelouze,  according  to  the  process  given  by  Henry  &  Garot.  Pelouxe  likewise  pointed 
out  certain  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  Henry  &  Garot,  who  thereupon  disooYered 
bydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine.  Von  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn,  starting  apparently  from 
some  observations  of  Will  (Ann.  Pharm.  C5,  213),  first  recognised  the  true  nature  of 
this  body,  and  studied  its  products  of  decomposition.  —  Hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine 
is  synonymous  with  the  ntiphosinapisinct  or  tinapine  of  Henry  &  Garot,  the  aulphO" 
finapie  acid  of  Henry  &  Plisson,  the  sinapisine  of  Boutron  &  Fremy,  the  sulphoHnapine 
of  Boutron  &  Robiquet  and  of  Winckler,  the  sulphocyanide  qf  sinapine  {SehwrfeicyoH'^ 
tinapin)  of  t.  Babo,  and  exhibits  certain  reactions  in  common  with  the  (not  isolated) 
acid  of  mustard  (Set^aaure)  of  older  authors.  —  Different  from  this  is  the  nnapisine  of 
Simon  {Pogg,  43,  652),  a  solid  fatty  acid  from  black  mustard  {Pogg.  50,  379). 

Source.  In  white  mustard,  the  seed  of  Sinapis  alba,  as  hydrosulpho- 
cyanate of  sinapine  (v.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn).  Also  in  the  seed  of 
Turritia  glabra  and  Sinapis  nigra.    (Henry  &  Garot,  Faure.) 
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Known  only  in  aqneons  solution  and  in  combination  with  acids. 

Preparation  of  HydrosulphocyanaU  of  Sinapine.  1.  Dry  mustard 
powder,  exhausted  with  ether  and  thereby  freed  from  fixed  oil,  is  treated 
with  cold  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  a  reddish* 

yellow  colour,  whereby  a  small  quantity  cf  sinapine  is  taken  up,  to  be  recovered  as 
described  further  on;  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  then 
pressed,  and  the  boiling  and  pressing  are  repeated  twice  more.  The  hot- 
filtered  tinctures  yield,  after  half  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off, 
colouWess  crystals  of  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine,  an  additional 
quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  by  further 
evaporation  and  addition  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Sulpbocyanide  of 
potassium  likewise  precipitates  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  from  the  above-men- 
tioned extracts  prepared  with  cold  alcohol. 

2.  Mustard-flour,  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure  in  the  oil-mill,  is 
exhausted  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  alcohol  of  80  p.  c. ;  about  f  of  tho 
alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  nnited  tinctures  in  the  salt-bath,  or  so  much, 
that  a  sample  of  the  residue  separates  on  cooling  into  two  equal  layei*3 
consisting  of  oil  and  aqueous  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine.  If  the  con- 
centration is  carried  too  far,  the  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  no  longer  crystaUiscs ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  alcohol  be  not  distilled  off,  part  of 
the  sinapine  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  oily  layer,  and  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  form  of  crystallised  hydrosulphocyanate  :  the  best  way  of  effecting  this  is 
to  add  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  —  The  upper  layer 

is  removed,  and  the  lower  watery  liquid  is  either  left  to  itself  for  a  week 
or  as  long  as  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  continues  to  crystallise 
from  it;  and  the  crystals  are  collected  on  linen,  separated  from  tho 
viscid  mother-liquor  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine ;  moistened  with 
alcohol ;  strongly  pressed  between  filtering  paper,  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol  of  90  p.  c.,  then  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with 
addition  of  animal  charcoal;  —  or  better,  the  lower  watery  layer  is 
mixed  with  alcoholic  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  crystals  which 
separate  are  purified  as  above.  The  mother-liquors  also  yield  an 
additional  quantity  of  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  on  addition  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium,     (v.  Babo  &c  Hirschbrunn.) 

d.  Bruised  white  mustard-seed,  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
fixed  oil  by  pressure  at  50^,  is  exhausted  with  ether;  the  residue  is 
digested  with  7  pts.  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  then  with  2  pts.  more ;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  tinctures  till  the  residue  is  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  mustard-powder  used ;  this  residue  is  set 
aside  for  1 4  days  to  crystallise ;  and  the  crystals,  after  being  freed  by 
ether  from  a  red-brow u  matter,  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  water  and  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.     ( Winckler.) 

Winckler  also  digests  white  mustard  with  3  pts.  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c, 
evaporates  the  tincture  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  mustard  used ;  treats  the 
residue,  which  is  covered  with  oil  drops,  with  ether,  as  lon|^  as  the  ether 
is  thereby  coloured;  and  purifies  the  residual  hydrosulphocyanate  of 
sinapine  by  solution  in  water  and  recrystallisation  as  above.  —  A  similar 
process  is  adopted  by  Simon,  who,  however,  at  each  extraction  of  tho 
mustard-flour,  uses  only  enough  alcohol  to  moisten  the  mustard-flour, 
and  subjects  the  whole  to  strong  pressure  :  by  this  treatment,  the  ex- 
haustion is  effected  more  quickly  than  when  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  nsed. 

Older  Methods.  0.  Henry  &  Qarot  boil  mustard-flour  for  a  few 
seconds  with  water ;  strain  the  liquid  through  cloth ;  press  the  residue ; 
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evaporate  the  decoction  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  and  sbake  it  up 
with  6  to  8  Tol.  alcohol  of  40°.  The  alcoholic  tincture  freed  from  alcohol 
by  distillation  is  set  aside  to  crystallise ;  and  the  crystals  are  poiified  hj 
pressure,  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  washing  with  ether  (to  remove  a 
volatile  red  substance),  and  another  crystallisation  from  alcobol.  Tbe 
mother-liquors  become  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  liberation  of 
hydrosulphocyauic  acid.  —  This  process  does  not  easily  yield  hydrosul- 
pnocyanate  of  sinapine  in  the  crystalline  .state,  (v.  Babo  &  Hirseh- 
brunn.)  —  FaQr6  evaporates  the  decoction  of  black  mustard,  boils  tbe 
extract  with  alcohol,  evaporates  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  dilates 
with  water,  whereupon  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapin  is  precipitated. 
This  product  is  purified  as  above.  ()r  he  first  exhausts  black  mustard 
with  hot  ether,  then  boils  it  with  alcohol,  and  suspends  the  alcoholic 
extract  in  water,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrosulphocyanate 
of  sinapine  is  precipitated,  part  however  remaining  dissolved  in  the 
water, 

Sinapine  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  because   it  quickly 
decomposes  \vhen  separated  from  its  salts.     If  baryta- water  be  added 
from  a  burette  to  aqueous  bisulphate  of  sinapine,  till  the  coloarless  sola* 
tion  turns  yellow  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  acid  sulphate 
into  a  neutral  salt,  a  second  quantity  of  baryta- water  then  added  eqoal 
to  the  former,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  tho  sulphate  of  baryta,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sinapine  is  obtained,  having  a  deep  yellow  colour  and 
distinct  alkaline  reaction.     This  solution  added  to  the  solutions  of  many 
metallic  salts  precipitates  the  oxides  (forming  a  green  precipitate  with 
copper-salts,  yellow  with  mercuric  salts  and  grey-brown  with  silver- 
salts),   and,  on  standing  or  heating,  reduces  the  metal,     (v.    Babo  & 
Hirschbrunn.) — Sinapine  is  not  separated  from  its  solution  by  alcohol  or 
ether.     Neither  can  it  ho  obtained  by  treating  the  sulphate  or  hydro- 
sulphocyanate with  oxide  of  lead,  the  product  thence  resulting  being  a 
gelatinous  compound  containing  lead,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling 
water,     (v.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn.) 

Sinapine  is,  according  to  y.  Babo  &  Hirachbninn,  CH'^NO^,  according  to  Ger* 
hardt,  it  is  C^H^NO^^,  which  formula  is  here  adopted.  . 

Decompositions,  1.  The  aqueous  solution  of  sinapine  acquires  by 
evaporation  first  a  green,  then  a  brown,  and  then  a  red  colour,  and  does 
not  leave  a  crystalline  residue.  —  2.  Aqueous  sinapine  reduces  ^old  from 
the  ierMoride.  —  8.  When  its  salts  are  mixed  with  aqueous  alkalis  or 
baryta-water,  it  instantly  turns  yellow,  and  is  resolved  on  boiling  into 
sincaline  and  a  salt  of  sinapic  acid.     (v.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn.) 

Decompositions  of  Hydrosulphocyanate  of  Sinapine.  —  1.  When  heated, 
it  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  then  decomposes,  giving  o£f  stinking 

Eroducts — among  which  are  a  brown  oil,  carbonate  of  ammonia  ana 
ydrosulphate  oi  ammonia, — and  leaving  charcoal.  (Henry  &  Garot] 
Combustible  gases  are  evolved  in  this  decomposition.  (Winckler.)  The 
vapours  do  not  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  or 
hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  course  of  the  decomposition,  volatile  bases  are 
evolvod,  together  with  gases  and  empyreumatic  oils,  which  burn  with 
luminous  flame  and  formation  of  sulphurous  acid.  (v.  Babo  &  Hirsch- 
brunn.)—  2.  It  dissolves  readily  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  greenish  yeliovr 
colour  and  slight  rise  of  temperature^  turns  brown  when  the  solution  is 
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heated,  and  then  chars.  (Winckler.)  Hydrosalphocyanio  acid  is  likewise 
evolved,  (v.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn.)  —  3.  With  iodic  acid,  it  acquires  a 
light  reddish  brown  colour  and  separates  iodine  (Winckler) ;  probably 
because  it  contains  free  hydros ulpbocyanic  acid.  (Kr.)  —  4.  In  contact 
with  iodine,  it  immediately  assumes  a  light  yellow-brown  colour,  and 
when  heated,  melts,  a;ives  off  iodine,  and  leaves  a  brown-red  brittle  resin. 
(Winckler.)  —  5.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  by  chlorine,  first 
brown-red,  then  red,  and  finally  yellow,  with  formation  of  sulphuric 
and  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Henry  <fc  Garot.)  According  to 
y./Babo  &  Hirschbrunn,  no  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  place  in 
this  and  similar  cases.  —  6.  With  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  14,  or  weaker,  it 
immediately  assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  giving  off  red  vapours,  and  when 
heated,  turns  yellow  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Henry  &  Garot, 
and  others.)  —  7.  When  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  boiled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  distillate  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid  (md.  sup.),  and  the  residue  contains  a  substance  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  dark  brown-red  colour.  (Winckler.)  —  8.  With 
alkalis  {vid.  sup.).  It  is  likewise  coloured  yellow  by  the  alkaline  earths 
(Henry  &c  Garot);  and  by  ammoniay  strychnine^  morphine,  and  quinine 
(but  not  by  narcotine  or  salidne),  (Winckler.)  A  trace  of  tobacco- 
smoke  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  colouring,  (v,  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn.) 
—  The  behaviour  of  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  to  dilute  adds  and 
saline  scluiions  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  hydrosulphocyauates  (comp. 
Henry  &  Garot,  J,  Pharm.  17,  10  and  11;  Winckler,  Repert,  41,  88.)  — 
For  its  behayiour  with  sesguichloride  of  iron,  see  Hydrosulphocyanate  of  Sinapine. 
According  to  Henry  &  Garot,  oil  of  mustard  is  given  off  in  many  of  the  decompositions 
of  hydrosalphocyanate  of  sinapine ;  but  -according  to  Boutron  &  Robiquet,  v.  Babo  & 
Hirschbrunn,  and  others,  this  statement  is  erroneous. 

Compounds  of  Sinapine.    With  water.  —  Aqueous  Sinapine  (vid.  sup.) 
With  Acids.  —  Salts  of  Sinapine.  — Sinapine  unites  with  acids,  form- 
ing colourless  salts,  which  are  less  decomposable  than   free  sinapine 
(v.  Babo  &,  Hirschbrunn). 

Sulphate  of  Sinapine. —  a.  Neviral — Half  the  acid  of  bisulphate  of 
sinapine  is  precipitated  by  baryta-water,  and  the  colourless  filtrate  is 
evaporated.  —  Colourless  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  water 
(v.  Babo  <&  Hirschbrunn). 

b.  Acid,  —  When  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  to  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  in  alcohol  of 
90  p.  c,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  rectangular  laminaa,  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  repeated  crystallisation 
from  water  and  alcohol.  —  Contains  4  At.  water,  which  are  given  off  at 
110°  (Will ;  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn). 


At  lOOS 
32  C 

V. 

...  192  ....     47-19  , 

Babo  &  Hirschbrann. 
46-99 

25  H 

...     25  ....       6-U 

6-87 

N 

...     14  ....       3'44 

12  O 

...     96  ....     23-57 

2  S0»   

...     80  ....     19-66 

19-82 

C«H«NO«>,2SO»,2HO 

...  407  ....  100-00 

Hydrochloraie  of  Sinapine. — Slender  very  soluble  needles,  obtained 
by  decomposing  sulphate  of  sinapine  with  chloride  of  barium  (v.  Babo^& 
Hirschbrunn). 
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Nvtraie  of  Sinapine. — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  snlpbsie  witk 
nitrate  of  baryta,  or  the  h jdrocjanate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  —  Coloariea^ 
very  soluble  needles,     (v.  Babo  &  Hirschbrann.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  Sinapine.  —  When  hydrochlorate  of  sinapine  i? 
mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  resinous  precipitate  is  foraed, 
which  turns  brown  when  heated^  and  yields  flocks,  (v.  Babo  &  HIrsek- 
brunn.) 


Hydi'osulpftoci/anate  of  Sinapine.  —  Formation,  Prfparaiion^  and 

(pp.  523,  524) White  needles  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  loosely  acgio- 

gated  in  tufts.  (Henry  &  (}arot.)  Colourless,  nearly  transparent,  gliusj 
prisms,  mostly  rectangular,  truncated,  grouped  in  stars  or  thin  nodules. 
(Winckler.)  Melts  when  heated  (at  130**  according  to  v.  Babo),  forn- 
ing  a  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  gummy  mass  on  cooliqg. 
(Winckler.)  Scentless,  tastes  bitter,  then  like  mustard.  Neutral 
(Henry  &  Garot.)  —  Hydrosoulphocyanate  of  sinapine  for  the  nioetpsrt 
reddens  ferric  salts  immediately,  like  other  hydrosulphocyanates ;  some* 
times,  however,  it  is  obtained  in  such  a  condition  that  it  does  not  reddes 
ferric  salts  till  heat  is  applied.      (Will ;    v.   Babo  &   Hirsdibrnnn.) 

Boutron  &  Robiquct  obtained  hydrosulphocjanate  of  sinapine  not  possession  xkt 
power  of  reddening  ferric  salts,  by  treating  mostard-flour  with  alcohol  after  it  had  beet 
exhausted  with  ether.  This  variety  of  the  com  pound  contains,  according  to  them,  lea 
nitrogen  than  that  which  reddens  ferric  salts,  and  is  less  soluble  in  alccboi.  Bst 
Winckler,  following  their  directions,  obtained  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  wbidi 
did  possess  the  power  of  reddening  ferric  salts — Hydrosulphocjanate  of  sinapine 
dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water  and  in  alcohol, — in  greatly  increased 
quantity  when  the  liquid  is  hot,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. — A  dmp  at 
acid  renders  the  solution  colourless  (▼.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn).  —  It  likewise  crystallijcs 
without  alteration  from  acidulated  water  (Henry  &  Garot).  —  It  dissolves  in  ether, 

Eulphide  of  carbon  and  oil  of  turpentine.  (Simon.)  According  to 
Boutron  &  Fremy,  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  decomposed  hj 
emulsion,  with  formation  of  the  acrid  principle  of  white  mustard.  Acoorar 
ing  to  Simon,  and  v.  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn,  on  the  other  hand,  emtdsin 
has  no  effect  on  it. 

Henry        Boutron        v.  Babo  & 
&  Garot.    &  Robiqoet.  HirsdibmnB. 

34  C   204  .... 

24  H  24  .... 

,       2  N  28  .... 

2  S «     32  .... 

10  O  80  .... 

C«H»NO',C2NHS2....  368  .... 

So,  according  to  Gerhardt  (Traili,  2,  426);  t.  Babo's  formula  contains  1  At.  H 
more.  Boutron  &  Robiquet's  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  did  not  redden  fenic 
salts.—  Comp.  Henry  &  Garot  (/.  Pharrn.  17,  1  and  20,  63);  Pdouze  (/.  Pktrm. 
17,  271);  Henry  (/.  Pharm.  17,  273);  Henry  fib  (J.  Chim.  mid»  6,  582). 


Appendix  to  Sinapine, 

1.  Acrid  principle  of  WhUe  Mustard,  —  White  mustard  owes  ito 
sharpness,  as  appears  from  the  preceding,  not  to  hydrosulphocjanate  of 
sinapine  (neither  can  volatile  oil  of  mustard  be  obtained  from  it  by  any 
treatment  whatever),  but  to  a  non-volatile,  easily  decomposable  substano^ 


55*43  

...    67-92  ....     54-06  

...     55-42 

6*53  .... 

7-80  ....     10-65  . 

..       6-84 

7-61  .... 

I...                4     ii\      ....                 A*<>4      ••..., 

7-21 

8-69  .... 

....       9-66  ....       9-37  

..      8-97 

21-74  

...     19-68  ....     23-08  

..     21-56 

100-00  .... 

....  100-00  ....  100-00  

..•  100-00 
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perbaps  containing  sulphnr*  —  This  acrid  principle  is  produced,  according 
to  Boutron  &  Fremy,  by  the  action  of  emnlsin  on  hydrosulphocjanate  of 
sinapiue ;  but  Simon  and  Babo  &  Hirschbrunn  could  not  perceive  that 
any  decomposition  of  hydrocyanate  of  sinapine  was  produced  by  emulsin. 
—  Winckler^  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  hydro- 
Bulphocyanate  of  sinapine  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acrid 
principle.     {Eepert.  67,  257.) 

White  mustard  stirred  up  with  water,  yields  a  milk  which  has  a  mild 
,  odour^  but  sharp  taste^  and  yields  by  distillation  with  water^  not  a  trace 
k  of  inustard-oil,  but  only  insipid  water,  the  residue  also  losing  its  acridity, 
r  (Boutron  <&  Robiquet.) 

Alcohol  of  94  p.  c  or  absolute  alcohol  does  not  extract  any  acrid 
principle  from  white  mustard  ;  the  residue  no  longer  becomes  acrid  when 
moistened  with  water.  (Simon.)  The  alcoholic  tincture  has  a  sharp 
taste  at  first,  but  loses  its  sharpness  by  evaporation,  and  then  yields 
crystals  of  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine.     (Winckler.) 

Ether  does  not  extract  any  acrid  principle  from  the  seeds,  after  they 
have  been  freed  from  oil. 

The  acridity  of  aqueous  mustard-paste  is  destroyed  by  heating,  even 
below  the  boiling  point,  and  without  evolution  of  acrid  vapours  ;  also  by 
addition  of  alcohol  or  of  dilute  carbonate  of  potash,  and  is  not  restored 
by  acids.  It  is  destroyed  by  drying  the  paste,  even  by  quick  and 
careful  drying  in  vacuo,  and  remains  in  the  residue  when  an  aqueous 
emulsion  of  mustard  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  being  insipid.     (Simon.) 

When  wbite  mustard  is  moistened  with  water,  the  acrid  principle 
thereby  developed  may  be  completely  extracted  by  ether,  so  that  the 
ethereal  liquid,  if  allowed  to  run  over  the  hand,  produces  a  roseate 
inflammation,  attended  with  pain  which  lasts  for  several  days.  (Alcohol 
extracts  from  the  residue  very  pure  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine, 
Vhich  therefore  is  not  the  cause  of  the  acridity.)  The  ether,  when 
distilled,  leaves  a  very  acrid  and  acid  extract,  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
which  separates  on  standing,  into  two  layers,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  separation  of  resin.  The  lower  .resinous  layer  is 
with  difiiculty  deprived  of  all  its  acid  (Simon*8  Senfsdure  p.  523)  by  cold 
water,  more  easily  by  warm  water  (but  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen)  or  by  alkalis.  At  the  same  time  it  loses  all  its  acridity.  The 
acrid  and  acid  resin  contains  sulphur ;  that  which  has  been  deprived  of 
its  acridity  is  free  from  sulphur.     (Simon,  Fo^g.  43,  651,  and  44,  593.) 

When  a  pressed  cake  of  white  mustard  is  exhausted  with  ether  in 
the  displacement  apparatus,  a  mild  fixed  oil  first  runs  away,  then  an  acrid 
ethereal  tincture.  The  latter  leaves  on  evaporation  an  acrid  oil,  which, 
when  repeatedly  agitated  with  cold  alcohol,  gives  up  to  that  liquid  its  acrid 
principle,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  which  may  for  the  most 
part  be  separated  by  repeatedly  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  redissolving 
the  residue  in  alcohol.  In  this  manner,  the  acrid  principle  is  obtained  as 
a  thick  reddish  oil,  scentless,  with  a  biting  taste  of  horse-radish,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  This  oil  bums  when  heated,  without  leaving 
any  fixed  residue,  and  does  not  yield  any  volatile  acrid  principle  by 
distillation  with  potash  or  ammonia.  (Boutron  &  Robiquet,  J.  Fharm, 
17,  279.) 

2.  Erucine,  —  When  white  mustard-flonr  is  moistened  with  water 
and  then  exhausted  with  ether,  the  ether  distilled  ofiT  from  the  acrid 
extract,  and  the  acrid  residue  left  to  itself  for  some  time  in  an  open  dish, 
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small  bard  points  are  produced  in  it,  consisting  of  erucine.  This  sab- 
stance  may  be  freed  from  soft  resin  by  sprinkling  with  aqueoas  alkali-, 
ttien  dissolved  in  ether  containing  alcohol;  the  solution  left  to  evaporate 
in  the  air ;  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  poured  off ;  the  erucine  on  the  filter 
freed  from  the  last  traces  of  sinapine  by  sprinkling  with  ammoniacal 
water,  then  dissolved  in  ether;  and  the  ether  left  to  evaporate. —  Fine, 
non-crystalline,  yellowish  white  powder,  free  from  sulphar.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  water,  in  aqueous  amnwnixiy  or  in  aqueous ^eci  cUkalis^  which 
do  not  even  colour  it  yellow.  It  does  not  redden  ferric  salts.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  slightly 
only  in  boiling  alcohol.     (Simon,  Fogg.  44,  600.) 


Unknoton  Primary  Nudeus  CH". 

Enodic  aldehyde. 
C«H«0*  =  C»H«  0*. 

This  body  is,  according  to  Williams,  the  chief  constituent  of  volatile 
oil  of  rue  (p.  489.) 


Digitaloic  Acid. 

C«H»0*  =  C»H«  0*, 

Walz.     (1858.)iV.  Jahrb,  Fharm.  9,  310;  further,  10,  324. 

Respecting  Kosmann's  fatty  acid  from  Digitalis  and  Morin'a  digitalic  acUd,  see 
DiffitaUn, 

From  commercial  digitaline  {md.  inf.)  ether  extracts  Walz*s  digitalaerin 
or  digitalicrin,  which,  by  the  treatment  presently  to  be  describetl,  yields 
digitalin-fat,  the  acrid  principles  of  digitalis,  A  and  B,  and  digitaloic 
acid.  —  Walz's  digitalin  (vid.  inf.)  is  digested  with  absolute  ether;  and  the 
residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  ether  is  washed  wi^h  water  as 
long  as  the  water  which  runs  away  from  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  then 
dried.      (The  prodact  thas  obtained  wai  formerly  described  by  Wals,  Jakrbr,  pr. 
PAarm.  21,40,  as  digitalicrin.)     On  digesting  the  brownish,  crnmbling  mass 
thus  obtained  with  alcoholic  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  that  snbstanee 
takes  up  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  wine-yellow  filtrate  leaves  on 
evaporation  (after  removal  of  the  lead  ?  Kr.)  a  gold-yellow  resin.     The  resin 
is  freed  by  agitation  with  water  from  admixed  digitalin  and  its  products 
of  decomposition  ;   the  undissolved  portion   (Walz's  digitalaerin,  N.  Jahrb, 
Pharm.  9,  311)    is  digested  with  water  containing  a  few  per  cent,  of 
ammonia ;   and  the  white  flocks  which  separate  are  filtered  from  the 
brown  solution  and  coni2)letely  washed  with  ammoniacal  water.    (The 
immoniacal  solution  contains  the  acrid  principle  A ;  vid,  i'^.)      The   undissolved 
white  flocks,  containing  digitaloic  acid  and  the  acrid  principle  B,  are 
washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  the  residual  shining  white  mass  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol.     The  solution  thus  formed  yields,  on  cooling,  white 
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pearly  laminie  of  digitaloio  acid,  an  additional  qaantity  of  which  is 
obtained  bj  concentrating  the  mother-liquorj  and  likewise  by  precipitating 
in^ith  water  the  cold  alcohol  which  has  been  used  for  washing.  Part  of 
the  di^taloic  acid  still  remains  in  solution,  together  with  the  acrid 
principle  B  :  to  separate  these  substances,  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  and 
the  residue,  which  solidifies  to  a  white  jelly,  is  digested  with  potash-ley 
and  thoroughly  washed.  Digitaloio  acid  then  remains  behind,  while  the 
acrid  principle  B  dissolves.  The  latter  is  precipitated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol^  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal 
(which  however  exerts  a  decolorising  action),  and  obtained  in  the  solid 
state  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Properties,    Oblique  truncated  prisms,  scentless  at  first,  afterwards 
smelling  of  fat. 


22  C  

22  H  .' 

132  ....     70-96  ... 

22  ....     11*82  ... 

V9fi\t, 

70-86 

11-90 

4  O 

32  ....     17-22  ... 

... ,    17-24 

C22H»0^     ... 

186  ....  100-00  ... 

100-00 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Walz  designates  this  body  as  an  acid«  inasmuch  as  it  is 
insoluble  in  alkalis. 

Insoluble  in  ammonia^  or  in  potash,  bat  soluble  in  alcohol , 


Appendix  to  DigitaMc  Acid. 

1.  DigitaUn-fat. 

Walz.    N.  Jah}^.  Pharm.  9,  312;  further,  10,  324* 

Extracted  by  ether  from  crude  digitalin,  together  with  the  substances 
above  mentioned,  and  remains  —  in  the  preparation  of  digitaloio  acid  as 
above  described  —  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  ammonia,  together  with  the 
acrid  principle  A. — When  this  ammoniacal  solution  is  neutralised  with 
dilate  sulphuric  acid,  a  copious  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  soon 
unites  with  the  resin.  The  resin  is  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  solution 
precipitated  with  alcoholic  subacetate  of  lead  (the  acrid  principle  A  then 
remaining  dissolved);  and  the  precipitate  is  completely  washed  with 
alcohol  and  decomposed  under  alcohol,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogens. 
The  solution  filterea  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  leaves,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  digitalin-fat  in  white  scales,  which  melt  to  an  oil  at  a 
gentle  heat : 

Walz. 

dried, 

CalculaHon  aeeording  to  Walz,       mean, 

25  C    150  .....   73-17  73-41 

23  H  23  ....     11-21  11-33 

4  O   32  ....     15-62  15*26 


C»H»0^ 205  ....  10000  100-00 

Walz  calculates  his  analyses  incorrectly.     He  regards  the  fat  as  consisting  of  an 
acid  C^H^O^  and  Berzelius's  oxide  of  lipyl  (ix,  487)  C^H^O ;   or  perhaps  also  as 
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C74Hno»  prodaoed  from  3  At,  0«H«0«  and  1  At.  C»H«(y.  AooordiBs  to  the  te 
of  these  formulie,  the  acrid  prindples  A  tad  B  of  digitalis  oonsist  of  digi  tulip  with  2  ai 
S  At.  oxygen  added  to  it. 


2.  Acrid  Principle  of  Digitalis,  A. 

WaLz.    y.  Jahrh,  Pharm.  9,  814;  10,  324. 

Extracted  by  ether,  together  with  other  substances,  from  crude  dipr 
talin,  and  remains,  in  the  preparation  of  digitalin-fat,  as  above,  ia 
solution^  on  the  evaporation  of  which  it  is  ISft  in  th^  form  of  a  resin. 
Separates  bj  spontaneous  evaporation  from  alcohol,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
vessel,  in  yellowish  red  oiUdrops,  ou  the  edge  in  warty  resinous  spherule^ 
and  appears,  after  complete  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  as  a  yeliowi^ 
mass  having  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Wik. 

Calculation  according  to  Wait, 


25  C    68-33        32  C    67*60  40  C     67'80  6818 

23  H    10-40        28  H    9-85  34  H 960  9'6l 

go    21-27  8  0    22-55  10  O    22-60  22*2^ 

0»H»0«....  100-00        C«H»08....  100-00  C*ms*0'®....  100*00  100-00 

Walz  is  undecided  between  these  formulae:  the  relations  of  this  body  to  tlie  ot&cr 
constituents  of  digitalis  may  be  seen  under  Digitaliretin  and  Digitalin-fat  (p.  530). 

Decompositions.  1.  When  heakd,  it  gives  off  a  smoke  hariog  a  P^^' 
liar  odour,  and  at  a  higher  temperatare  bums  away  without  residue.  — 
2.  Blackens  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  fummg 
nitric  add,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  water ;  and  with  green  colour  in 
warm  hydroMoHc  add. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  imparts  to  the  liquid  its  acid  reactioB 
and  Tory  sharp  taste.    Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ^(her. 


3.  Acrid  Principle  of  Digitalis  B> 

Walz.    (1858.)    K  Jahrh.  Fharnft.  9,  814;  forther,  10,  824. 

PrepatatUm.    (See  Digitaloic  Acid,  p.  520.) 

Uniform,  vellowish  mass,  friable  at  oardina^y  te«i]^eratttre,  meltiog  ai 
100^  and  solidifying  again  but  slowly.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  • 
burning  taste  and  slight  acid  reaction. 


Waif. 


Calculations  according  io  Walx. 


25  C 65-5     32  C  65-54    40  C  66-14  66-«9 

23  H 10-0    29  H „....   9-89    85  H 9-64  9/3 

7  0 24-5  9  0 24-57         HO 24-22  24*33 

C^H»07   ....  100-0  Ca2H»0^    ....  lOO'OO        C«H»0»  ....  100-00  lOCOO 

W  alz  is  undecided  between  these  form  alse :  the  relations  of  the  compound  to  the  other 
constituents  of  digitalis  may  be  ^en  under  Digitaliretin  and  Dtgitalin-fat  (p.  530). 
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Tnrns  brown  in  contact  with  oU  o/ffitfiol,  and  olive»green  with  hydros 
chXorie  add,  which  partially  dissolyes  it  Dissolves  with  yellow  colour 
in  nitric  acid. 

Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  ether.    (Walz/ 


4.  Digitalosmin. 

Walss.     (1852.)    i\r.  Mhi^.  Fharm.  24,  86. 

The  odorous  principle  of  fox-gloye  {IHgiialt$  pyrf^rea). 

On  subjecting  80  pounds  of  dry  fox-^loTO  a  year  old  to  slew  distilla- 
IJon  by  steam,  1 5  to  1 8  lbs.  of  slightly  acid  distillate  were  obtained,  with 
fatty  scales  floating  on  the  suraice.  By  agitating  the  distillate  with 
ether,  removing  the  ethereal  layer,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evapomte, 
the  substance  composing  these  scales  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  white, 
pearly  residue,  having  a  strong  odour  of  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  a 
nauseating,  scratching,  very  persistent  taste. 

Heated  on  platinum,  it  melts  and  volatilises  in  vapours,  which  bum 
with  a  non-smoking  flame.  —  Softens  when  triturated  with  M  of  vitriol, 
and  is  decomposed  by  heating.  —  It  is  slightly  altered  by  cold  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  coloured  yellow  by  hot  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
gas. 

It  Is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  imparts  to  it  the  odour  of  digitalis;  in 
warm  water,  it  melts  and  separates  in  scales  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in 
alcoholic  potash,  and  is  precipitated  apparently  unaltered  by  water.  In 
aqueous  ammoma,  it  softens  without  dissolving. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  dUohol,  with  slight  coloration,  and  is  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  water.  —  Dissolves  with  great  ftbcility  in  ether. 


Oxygen-nucleus  (?*H"0*. 
Volatile  Oil  of  Aristolochia  Clematitis. 

1  C»H»«0«. 

G.  F.  Walz.    Jahrh.  pr.  Fharm,  24,  ^b. 

The  volatile  oil  of  Aristolochia  was  previously  observed  by  P.  L. 
Winckler  {Jahrb.  pr,  Pharm,  19,71)  and  by  Frickhinger  (-AT.  Jep^. 
7^  ]).  — Winckler  obtained  about  0*4  p.  c.  by  distillation  from  the  dried 
roots ;  Walz  obtained  the  oil  from  the  dried  plant  by  vapour- distillation. 

Viscid,  gold-yellow  oil,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*903  at  \5^'  and  a  strong 
acid  reaction  (arising  probably  from  adhering  acid :  Kr.). 

Walz. 

22  C  132  ....  67-34  66-51 

16  H 16....   816  8-65 

6  O 48  ....  24-50  24-84 


196  ....  100-00  100-00 


634        PRIMARY  NUCLEUS  C«H»:  OXYGEN-NUCLEUS  C»H«0«. 

Walx  heated  the  oil  that  he  analyaed  to  100**  for  some  time  previonslyt  which 
perature  was  probably  not  safficient  for  dehydration.    The  calcuUtionB  of  his  aaa 
which  Tary  from  65*18  to  67'18  p.  c.  in  the  carbon,  and  from  7*98  to  9*26  p.  c.  in. 
hydrogen,  are  partly  incorrect,     (Kr.) 

By  exposare  to  the  otV,  the  oil  becomes  more  yiscid,  bat  does  not 
resinise.  —  According  to  Winckler,  it  resinises  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
—  It  coloars  oil  of  vitriol  lirer-brown  when  cold,  black  when  heated^  and 
finally  becomes  carbonised.  —  It  dissolves  iodine  with  rise  of  temperatare;, 
forming  a  yellowish  brown,  tough  mass,  which  resinises  when  heated.  — 
By  nitfic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*5,  it  is  violently  attacked,  with  evolution  of 
nitrons  gas,  becomes  brown-red  and  resinises.  —  With  alcoholic  potash,  it 
forms  a  deep  red  liquid,  becoming  red-brown  when  boiled,  and  remains  in 
red  drops  when  the  alcohol  evaporates.  —  With  cauttic  ammonia  it  forms 
an  orange-yellow  emulsion.  With  aqueous  bichromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  acquires  a  yellow-green  colour. 

Dissolves  in  15 — 28  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85, 


END  OF  VOL.   XIV. 


ERRATA. 


VOL.  XIII. 
Page  576,  lines  9 — 20  belong  to  page  577  where  thej  thonld  follow  line  9. 


VOL. 

XIV. 

Page. 

Line. 

139 

9  from  bottom 

for 

2BaO,HO 

read    2(BaO«HO). 

140 

5  from  top 

>f 

3BaO,HO 

„       3(BaO,HO). 

tf 

1 1  from  bottom 

»i 

3CaO,HO 

„       3(CaO,HO). 

158 

21  from  top 

tf 

C'« 

»       C". 

176 

11           n 

It 

C»NHVO* 

„       C«NHVO^ 

268 

17        » 

ft 

UQ 

„       HCl. 

REPORT 


or 


THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 


OF  THS 


CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Cavendish  Society  for  the 
year  1860^  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society^  in 
Burlington  House^  on  Thursday^  the  1st  of  March^  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Thomas  Graham^  Esq.^  F.B.S.^ 
President,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

"  In  the  last  annaal  report  the  Gonnoil  stated  that  the  thirteenth 
Yolame  of  Gmeltn's  '  Hand-hook  of  Chemistry'  was  then  in  progress, 
and  was  intended  as  a  book  for  1859.  The  completion  of  this  volnme 
has  oconpied  a  longer  tin^e  than  was  anticipated,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  Editor  baying  to  wait  for  a  portion  of  the  German  edition 
which  is  comprised  in  it,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
additions  of  new  matter  which  had  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  appendix. 
It  is  now  ready  for  Hisiribution,  and  the  large  amount  of  matter  it  con« 
tains  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  unavoidable 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  snppljrieg  it  to  the  members. 


"  The  Conncii  are  unable  to  hold  oat  the  prospect  of  any  other 
Yolame  being  supplied  for  1859^  and  must  refer  to  the  statement  made 
in  the  last  report  for  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  hare  eontri- 
bated  to  limit  the  issue  of  books  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

"  The  propositions,  originating  from  several  sources,  which  hare 
been  made  with  reference  to  works  thought  to  be  suitable  for  publica- 
tion bj  the  Society,  and  some  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the  liM 
annual  report,  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Council^  and  hare 
been  fully  discussed  on  repeated  occasions.     The  conclusion  to  whicti 
the  Council  have  arrived,  after  mature  consideration,  accords  with  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  report  of  last  year,  which  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  resources  of  the  Society  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  few  remaining  volumes  of  Gmblim*s  'Chemistry*  before 
any  other  work  is  undertaken.     This  opinion,  they  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  also  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the  membexa 
of  the  Society.     In  the  present  state  of  the  Society,  the  attempt  to 
bring  out  any  other  work  in  conjunction  with  the  *  Hand-book  of 
Chemistry'  would  necessarily  retard  the  completion  of  the  latter,  as 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  are  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  one  large  volume  a  year ;  while  an  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacle  is  presented  to  the  extension  of  the  number 
of  subscribers,  by  the  necessity  imposed  on  new  members  to  provide 
a  large  number  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  work  now  in  progress 
in  order  to  make  their  sets  complete.     Attempts  have  been  made  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  but  without  success ;  and  even  if,  in  other 
respects,  it  were  possible,  the  small  stock  of  the  early  volumes  left  ob 
hand  would  so  far  limit  the  power  of  enlarging  the  Society  in  that 
way,  that  no  sufficient  increase  could  be  derived  to  justify  any  materiil 
augmentation  in  the  expenses  of  publication. 

**  The  present  income  of  the  Society,  if  maintained,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Council  to  bring  out  what  remains  to  complete  the 
Work  of  LeopoiiD  Gmelin  as  fast  as  it  Is  produced  by  the  German 
editors;  and  at  the  same  time  to  add,  in  the  form  of  appendix,  all 
new  matter  relating  to  those  parts  of  organic  chemistry  treated  of 
in  the  preceding  volumes.  The  matter  thus  added  to  the  volume  now 
in  course  of  distribution,  occupies  two  hundred  pages.  These  addi- 
tions, which  are  made  to  each  sucoeeding  volume  of  the  work,  may  be 
regarded  as  *  Annual  Abstracts  of  Papers  on  Chemical  Science,*  which 


some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  suggested  to  the  Council,  in  a 
commauication  noticed  in  the  last  annual  report,  as  suitable  for  publi- 
cation. The  Council  are  glad  to  be  enabled  thus  far  to  meet  the 
wishes  expressed  by  members,  without  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
Work  which  all  seem  desirous  to  expedite,  or  inyolying  the  Society 
in  liabilities  beyond  the  current  income. 

"A  new  part  of  the  German  edition  of  the  Hand-book  has  just 
appeared,  the  translation  of  which  will  at  once  be  proceeded  with  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  matter  will  be 
kept  up  so  as  to  admit  of  the  publication  of  a  volume,  with  the  usual 
additions,  or  abstracts  of  Papers,  every  year,  until  the  completion  of 
the  Work. 

'^  The  preparation  of  an  Index  to  the  whole  of  the  volumes  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

*'When  Gmelin's  Work  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a 
suitable  opportunity  will  be  presented  for  considering  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  future.  The  obstacle  to  the  extension 
of  the  Society,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  then  cease  to 
exist.  New  works  may  be  undertaken,  for  the  selection  of  which 
ample  time  will  have  been  afforded.  These  may  resemble  in  character 
the  works  previously  produced,  or  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to 
undertake  works  of  a  difieient  description,  which  would  attract  a  new 
class  of  members,  and  the  extension  or  reconstruction  of  the  Cavendish 
Society  would  be  the  probable  result* 

"  The  Council  feel,  however,  that  they  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
upon  the  members  the  importance  of  retaining  the  support  of  all 
the  present  subscribers  to  the  Society,  until  the  Work  on  which  they 
have  been  so  long  engaged  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.'* 
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It  was  moved  by  Db.  Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  seconded  by 
DakibIi  Havburt,  Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimouslv**^ 

*'That  the  Report  just  read  be  received,  approved,  and  adopted.** 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  have 
been  duly  elected : — 

Thouab  Qbaham,  F.R.S. 


Pbotbssob  Bbaitds,  F.R.S. 
Eabi.  ot  Bu&LnraTOK,  F.B.S. 
WaIiTee  Cbitm,  F.E.S. 
John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
ChablbbG.B.Daubsny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Michael  Fabadat,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
JoKX  Obaham^  F.C.S. 


A.  W.    HoncAinr,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S. 
HxNBY  Bbavmont  Lzxsok,  M.D., 

F.R.S. 
W.  A.  MiLLEB,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
Bobebt  Pobbxtt,  F.R.S. 
William  Skaxfxt,  M.D^  F.R.S. 


C0unr(l. 


Rev.  J.  Bablow,  F.R.S. 

G.  B.  Buckton,  F.R.S. 

DiroALD  Campbell,  F.C.S. 

P.  J.  Chabot,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S.,F.C.S. 

Fbbde&io  Claupet,  F.CS. 

Wabbkit  Db  la  Rub,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Feboubon,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Gilbbbt,  Ph.D.,  F.CS. 


Dakiel  Hanbvbt,  F.L.8. 
Chableb  Heisch,  F.C.S. 
N.  S.  Maskblteb,  F.CS. 
William  Odliko>  li.B.,  F*B.8. 
Tbsnham  Reeks,  Esq. 
J.  Dekham  Smith,  F.CS. 
R.  D.  Thomson,  H.D.,  F.R.S. 
Colonel  Philip  Yobke,  F.R.S. 


Crat^utft* 

Gbos&x  Drcoir  Longstafp,  M.D.,  9,  Upper  ThiinMs  Street 
Theophilus  Rnmoon,  Ph.  D.,  19,  Montague  Stxeet^  Rttstefl  Sqauv. 


Collectov. 

Mb.  Thomas  West,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

flgmt  (or  t^t  BUtxHbutian  of  3Booii)l,  $n. 

Mb.  F.  Habbison,  59»  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

It  was  resolved— 

'*  That  Dr.  Fbakkland  andMsssiis.  Thomas  Ht2>£  Hilis 
and  Alpred  Smeb  be  appointed  Auditors  fbr  the  ensuing  year.*' 
The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :»- 

'^lliat  ihe  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pbe- 
8IBENT,  CoTTNcix.,  and  Officers,  for  their  servioM  to  the 
Society." 

''  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  g^ven  to  the  Hovoraxt 
Local  Secretaries  for  their  services  to  the  Society." 

'*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemical 
Society  fbr  the  nse  of  their  rooms." 

TIIEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  SECRBXiJifr, 
19,  Montague  St.,  Russell  Square,  &  17,  Bloomsbuiy  Square. 

Maboh,  1860. 


OBJECTS,  &c.,  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Cavendish  Society  was  inrtitated  for  the  promotioiL  of 
Chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  literature 
of  these  subjects. 

The  subscription,  constituting  membership,  is  one  guinea  a-yeoTi 
to  be  paid  in  advance;  and  the  subscription  becomes  due  on  the 
1st  of  January  of  each  year.  A  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  by  the  Society  for  the  year  for  w^hich  he  has 
subscnbed,  but  no  member  can  receive  the  Society's  publicationi 
until  his  subscription  has  been  duly  paid. 


WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 

1848. 

1.— CHEMICAL  REPORTS  AND  MEMOIRS.  Edited  by  Thomas 
aaAHAM,  F.R.S.    (Out  of  Print.) 

2.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Lbopold  Gmblizt.  Trans- 
lated by  Hbnby  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S.    Vol  I. 

1849. 

3.-^HAND-B00K  OP  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  GMELTir.  VoL  II. 

4.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelix.  Vol.  Ill 

6.— THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CAVENDISH.  By  Dr.  Gkorgb 
Wilson. 

1860. 

6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  GKBLiir.  VoL  IV. 

7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmblis.  Vol.  V. 

1851. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Propessob     Lbhmaitk. 

Translated  by  Georgb  E.  Day,  AI.D.,  F.R.a    Vol.  L    (Out  of 

Print.) 
9.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelik.    VoL  VL 

1852. 

10.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmblik.  VoL  VIL 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vo).  I.) 
11.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Pbopessor  Lehmamk.  Vol.  IL 
12.— ATLAS  OF  PLATES  bblatikg  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  Db.  Otto  Fukkb. 
(Supplement  to  Lehmakn's  PHYsioLoaicAx  Cuemistby.) 

1853. 

13.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leppold  Gmelik.  Vol  VIH. 

(Organic  Chemistty,  Vol  II.) 
14.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.    By 

Pbopessob  Bibchop.    Vol  I. 

1854. 

15.— THE  LIFE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  OF  DALTON. 

By  Db.  W.  C.  Hbnby,  F.R.S. 
16.— PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.      By    Peopessob    LEHHAirir. 

Vol  III. 
17.— LAURENT'S  CHEMICAL  METHOD.    Translated  by  Wm.  Odluo, 

M.B. 


